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Extract  Jrom  act  of  Congreu  of  February  20, 1907,  creating  and  defining  (he 

Immigration  Commienon, 


ofihe 


That  a  commiBsion  is  hereby  created,  consisting  of  three  Senators,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  three  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  three  persons 
to  be  appointed  b}r  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Said  commission  shau  make 
« full  inquiry,  examination,  and  investigation,  by  subcommittee  or  otherwise,  into  the 
subject  of  immi^tion.  For  the  purpose  of  said  inquiry,  examination,  and  investiga- 
tion said  commission  is  authorized  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  make  all  necessary 
travel,  either  in  the  United  States  or  any  foreign  country,  and,  through  the  chair- 
man of  the  commission,  or  any  member  thereof,  to  administer  oaths  and  to  examine 
witnesses  and  papers  respecting  all  matters  nertaining  to  the  subject,  and  to  employ 
necessary  clerical  and  other  assistance.  Saia  commission  shall  report  to  Gongress  the 
conclusions  reached  by  it,  and  make  such  recommendations  as  in  its  judgment  may 
seem  proper.  Such  sums  of  money  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  said  inquiry,  examina- 
tion, ana  investieation  are  hereby  appropriated  and  authorized  to  be  |)aid  out  of  the 
"immigrant  fund"  on  the  certificate  of  the  chairman  of  said  commission,  including 
all  expenses  of  the  commissionerB,  and  a  reasonable  compensation,  to  be  fixed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  for  those  members  of  the  commission  who  are  not 
Members  of  Gongress;    «    *    *    . 

o  Died  February  20,  1908. 

^  Appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Latimer,  February  25, 1908.    Died  December  22,  1909. 

«  Appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  McLauiin,  March  16, 1910. 
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SCOPE  AND  BfETHOD. 

This  investigation  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  planQed  and 
carried  out  by  the  Inunigration  Commission.  The  report  includes 
a  total  of  2^036,376  school  children  (1,815,217  in  public  schools  and 
221,159  in  parochial  schools),  49,067  pubUc  school  teachers,  and 
32,882  students  in  the  higher  educational  institutions.  Information 
was  secured  for  the  children^  in  public  schools  in  37  cities,  for  the 
children  in  parochial  schools  in  24  cities,  for  the  teachers  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades  and  kindergartens  of  the  public  schools  in  30  cities, 
.and  for  the  students  in  77  higher  educational  institutions. 
'^The  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  to  determine  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  what  extent  children  of  the  various  races  of  immigrants  are 
availing  themselves  of  educational  f aciUties  and  what  progress  they 
make  in  school  work.  This  study  is  primarili^  a  study  ot  the  children 
of  immigrants — either  forei^-bom  or  bom  in  the  United  States  of 
foreign-bom  fathers — but  for  purposes  of  comparison  information 
was  also  secured  for  children  of  native  fathers. 

All  information  is  presented  by  race  or  people.  The  same  classi- 
fication of  race  or  people  is  used  here  as  in  other  reports  of  the 
Conmussion  and  follows  that  used  for  several  years  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization.  In  common  with 
the  other  inquiries  of  the  Commission,  the  investigation  into  schools 
could  not  cover  the  entire  country  but  was  confined  to  selected  areas. 

In  so  far  as  the  collection  of  the  data  was  concerned  the  school 
investigation  was  separated  into  five  divisions,  a  description  of  which 
18  here  inserted. 

1.  P'ublie  sehooU — General  iwoesHgatian. — ^This  investigation  was 
conducted  in  the  public  schools  of  30  cities,  as  follows: 

Bahimore,  Md.  Lob  Angelee,  Oal.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Boston,  llaflB.  Lowell,  Maas.  Pittsbiug,  Pa. 

BnftdOy  N.  Y.  Lyiokj  Mass.  Providence,  R.  I. 

Chicago,  m.  Mancnester,  N.  H.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ginciimati,  Ohio.  Meriden,  Conn.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Scranton,  Pa. 

Detroit,  Midi.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Shenandoah,  Pa. 

Duluth,  Minn.  Newarl^  N.  J.  South  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Eall  River,  Maoi.  New  Orleans,  La.  Worcester,  Mass. 

~         City,  Mo.  NewYorkTN.Y.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


This  list  includes  the  first  20  cities  of  the  United  States  in  point  of 
population  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1900,  with  three  exceptions. 
Washin^n,  D.  C,  and  Louisville,  Ky.,  were  excluded  because  the 
population  of  foreign  origin  is  not  conspicuous  in  those  cities,  and  Jer> 
sey  City,  N.  J.,  was  omitted  because  its  population  so  nearly  parallels 
tiSe  population  of  the  neighboring  cities  of  New  York  and  Newark. 
Kansas  City  and  Los  Angeles  were  included  owing  to  their  geograph- 
ical locations.  Other  cities  were  selected  primarily  to  secure  data 
concerning  different  races;  thus,  certain  New  England  cities  were 
selected  owin^  to  considerable  proportions  of  French  Canadians  in 
their  population,  Scranton  and  Shenandoah  were  included  in  order 
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to  secure  data  relative  to  Lithuamans,  aiid  South  Omaha  by  reason  of 
thepresence  of  Bohemians  and  Moravians.^ 

The  basis  of  enumeration  was  general  nativity  and  race  of  father  of 
pupil.  All  fathers  bom  in  the  United  States  are  classified  as  white, 
negro,  Indian,  Chinese,  Hindu,  Japanese,  or  Korean.  The  classifi- 
cation of  foreign-bom  fathers  by  race,  or  people,  follows  that  now 
used  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion. In  this  investigation  information  concerning  race,  grade,  sex, 
and  age  was  secured  for  a  lai^e  number  of  pupils,  and  by  this  infor- 
mation certainprimary  facts  as  to  school  attendance  and  progress  are 
established.    Taese  facts  are  presented  throughout  by  race. 

For  the  general  investigation  in  the  public  schools,  the  distribution 
and  collection  of  blanks  was  made  by  the  superintendents  of  schools, 
except  in  New  York  City  where  the  matter  was  attended  to  by  agents 
of  the  Commission.  The  information  was  secured  and  entered  on  the 
forms  by  the  teachers  and  covered  allpupils  actually  present  upon 
the  daj  the  enumeration  was  made.  Tne  enumeration  was  made  in 
the  nudwinter  of  the  school  year  1908-9,  and  practically  all  of  the 
information  was  secured  in  December,  1908. 

The  schedule  used  in  this  investigation  is  shown  in  full  on  pp.  682-3. 

2.  PvMic  schools — Intensive  investigation. — ^This  investigation  was 
conducted  in  the  public  schools  of  12  cities,  ')&  follows: 

Bay  City,  Mich.  Johnstown^  Pa.  Chicago,  -lU. 

Cedar  &j>ids,  Iowa.  New  Britain,  Conn.  Cleveuoid,  Ohio. 

Chelsea,  MasB.  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Newark,  N.  J. 

HaverhUl,  Mass.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Pittebuig,  Pa. 

In  the  five  cities  last  named  only  certain  schools  chosen  by  the 
superintendents  of  schools  are  included. 

In  selecting  places  for  the  ''intensive"  or  detailed  investigation,  the 
aim  was  to  secure  information  from  distinctive  localities,  with  num- 
bers large  enough  to  be  of  significance,  yet  not  too  large  to  be  easilv 
handled.  In  each  of  the  seven  cities,  and  also  in  the  selected  schools 
in  each  of  the  five  cities  last  named,  some  one  race  is  largely  distinctive 
of  the  foreign  element.  The  distinctive  race  in  Bay  City  and  New 
Britain  is  the  Polish,  in  Cedar  Rapids  the  Bohemian,  in  Chelsea  the 
Russian  Hebrew,  in  Haverhill  the  French  Canadian  and  also  the 
Portuguese,  and-  in  Johnstown  various  Slavic  races. 

This  ''intensive"  or  detailed  study  of  school  children  in  various 
localities  was  made  with  a  view  to  estimating  some  of  the  factors 
which  impede  school  progress  and  the  relation  of  the  different  races  to 
these  factors.  This  minute  or  intensive  inquiry  is  intended  as  a 
study  of  the  influence  of  environment  on  school  progress.  It  deals 
largely  with  the  facts  of  home  life  which  may  be  supposed  to  place 
impediments  in  the  way  of  school  progress  and  shows  to  what  extent 
such  impediments  are  characteristic  of  the  different  races.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  intensive  investigation  may  be  described  as  an  effort  to 
ascertain  some  of  the  causes  of  retardation  or  backwardness  and  the 
relation  of  the  races  to  these  ascertained  causes. 

In  this  investigation  the  Commission  sought  to  seciu^e  for  each 
piipil  present  on  a  given  day  in  the  schools  selected  rather  detailed 
miformation.  The  personal  mformation  was  furnished  by  the  pupil 
or  his  parents,  and  the  school  record  of  the  pupil  by  the  teacher,  llie 
enumeration  was  made  in  January  and  Feoruaryi  1909.  A  copy  of 
the  form  used  is  shown  on  pp.  684--685. 
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3.  Public  sehooU — Teadien  in  dementaty  grades  cmd  Jcindergarten. — 
In  the  general  school  inyestigation  aU  kindergarten  and  elementary 
teachers  were  requested  to  report  certain  facts  relative  to  themselves, 
as  follows: 

Grade  taught.  Oountrv  of  birth  of  father. 

Bex.  Race  of  father. 

Place  of  birth.  Yean  engaged  in  teaching. 
Yean  in  United  States,  if  bom  abroad. 

A  copy  of  the  form  used  is  shown  on  page  686. 

4.  Parochial  achooh—Oeneral  investigaHon. — ^This  investigation  was 
conducted  in  the  parochial  schools  of  24  cities,  as  follows: 

Baltim<»e,  Md.  Lob  Angeles,  Gal.  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Boston,  lusB.  Lowell,  Mass.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Cleveland.  Ohio.  Lynn.  Mass.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Detroit,  luch.  Mancneeter,  N.  H.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Duluth,  Minn.  Meriden,  Conn.  Providence,  R.  I. 

FaU  River,  Mass.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  San  Francisco,  Gal. 

Haveihill,  Mass.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Scranton,  Pa. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Newark,  N.  J.  Shenandoah,  Pa. 

These  cities  are  also  all  included  in  the  investigation  of  public 
schools  and  the  same  schedule  was  used  in  the  two  types  of  schools. 

For  the  investigation  of  the  parochial  schools,  permission  was  first 
obtained  from  the  school  authorities  in  each  oiocese  and  then  the 
blanks  were  secured  from  each  school  by  correspondence.  The  enu- 
meration of  pupils  was  made  during  the  early  months  of  the  year 
1909. 

5.  Students  in  higher  educatUyrud  institutions. — ^In  this  investigation 
the  Commission  sought  to  secure  for  all  students  enroUing  during  the 
fall  of  1908  information  concerning  race,  age,  course  of  studv,  year  of 
course  in  which  enrolled,  and,  if  foreign-born,  the  number  of  years  in 
the  United  States.  Blank  forms  upon  which  the  desired  information 
could  be  entered  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  registrars  of  the  various 
institutions  selected  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1908-9,  and 
the  cooperation  of  these  officials  was  soUcited  in  securing  from  all 
students  the  data  requested  on  the  blank  form.  A  copy  of  the  form 
is  shown  on  page  686. 

Information  was  secured  from  students  in  the  following  institu- 
tions: 

Adel|>hi  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

American  Medical  Miflsionary  College,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Armour  Institute  of  Technolo^,  ChioBgo,  HI. 

Atlantic  Medical  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Baldwin  Univendty,  Beiea,  Ohio. 

Baltimore  Medical  CoU^,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Benton  College  of  Law,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Boston  College,  Boeton,  Mass. 

Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

Brooklyn  College  of  FhaimacY,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn  Law  CoUm,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Brown  Univendty,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cincinnati  CoUege  of  Dental  Surgery,  Cincmnati,  Ohio. 

dark  Univenity,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Cleveland  School  of  Pharmacy,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CoUege  of  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Columbia  Univenity,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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CkkDcordia  Seminaiy,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  • 

Cooper  Medical  GoU^ee,  Sui  Francisco,  Gal. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.    (Medical  in  New  York.) 

Detroit  College  of  Medicine,  Detioit,  Mich. 

Eden  CoU^e,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Flint  Medical  School,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Fordham  Univendtv,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hamline  University,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Harvard  University,  Cambrid«»,  Mass. 

Jeffenon  Medical  Colle^,  Fhfladelphia,  Pa. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Eenrick  Seminary,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lane  Theological  Seminary.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Macalester  College,  St.  Paul,  Minn« 

McKellip  Veterinaiy  Collie,  Chicago,  111. 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pnarmacy,  boston,  Mass. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Boston,  Mass. 

Miami  Medical  Colle^,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

New  Orleans  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 

New  York  College  and  Hospital  for  Women,  New  Ycvk,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  liew  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Law  Sdbool,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Pennsylvania  Collie  for  Women.  Pittsbure,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Coll^  of  Dental  cuigery,  PmladelphJEy  Pa. 

Pittsburg  College  of  Pharmacy,  Pittebuig,  Pa. 

Pittsburg  College  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Polytecuiic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Raacliffe  College,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

St.  Louis  Univenity,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Md. 

St.  Mary's  Theoloffical  Seminary.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

St.  Pbul  Coll^  of  Law,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

St.  Vincent's  Seminary,  Germantown,  Pft. 

Simmons  College,  Boston,  Mass. 

Temple  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Theological  Seminary  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Chicago^  HL 

Tufts  Coll^ie,  Medford.  Mass. 

United  Norwman  Lutneran  Seminary,  Minneapobs,  Minn. 

University  of  Bu£Ealo,  BufEalo,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Califomia,  Berkeley.  Cal. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  111. 

University  of  Kansas,  Rosedale,  Kans. 

University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  Md. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pft. 

University  of  Pittsburg,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  111. 

Wisconsin  College  of  PhysicianB  and  Suij^ns,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Women's  Medi(»l  CoUm  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  n. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FUPILa — THE  OSNBSAL  INVISSTIOATION. 

The  summary  table  on  the  pages  following  shows  for  each  of  the 
37  cities  inclucled  in  the  publio^school  study  the  number  ofpupils  of 
each  race,  or  people,  for  whom  information  was  secured.  Tne  tabu- 
lation is  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  father  of  jpupil.  This  sum- 
mary includes  the  primary  facts  for  the  30  cities  enumerated  on 
page  5,  and  the  first  7  of  the  cities  enumerated  on  page  6. 
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The  ImimgratKKi  OxninissioD. 


The  total  number  of  pupils  present  in  the  public  schools  of  the  37 
cities  on  the  day  the  enomeration  was  made,  and  for  whom  infor- 
mation was  secured,  was  1,815,217.  The  data  are  presented  accord* 
ing  to  race  of  father  of  pupil.  More  than  60  distinct  foreign  races  or 
peoples  are  represented. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  percentage  of  the  number  of  pupils 
of  each  race  or  people  as  compared  with  the  total  number,  1,81S,217: 

Tablb  2.'~Raee  dUtribution  of  pttjrilt  in  the  public  tdioolt  of  S7  eilkt. 


H' 

CbUHnliMtlTltrudnKnoI 

of 

pnpto. 

H' 

'"^^^^. 

'^ 

HOTt 

IS,  187 

■as 

o 

(•) 
(•) 

1.8 

ii 

4.S 

S1,1K 

4 

i 
i 

i 

"'to 
f| 

'I 

'tssel:::::::: 

<•) 

gjSSS'SS?' 

'"  , 

BpuUh-Anwtou 

BaniwtipadfM 

ne,m 

l,MB,MO 

ESffiSai'^"^:- 

Of  the  1,815,217  pupils,  766,727,  or  42.2  per  cent,  ate  children  of 
native-bom  fathers,  and  1,048,490,  or  57.8  per  cent^  are  children  of 
foreign-bom  fathers.  The  1,048,490  pupils  were  either  themselves 
bom  abroad  or  were  born  in  the  United  States  of  foreign-bom  Others. 
Of  the  total  number  of  pupils,  39.5  per  cent  are  children  of  native- 
born  white  fathers  and  2.7  per  cent  are  children  of  native-born  negro 
fathers.  Among  the  pupils  who  are  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers 
the  Hebrews  are  represented  by  318,822,  or  17.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  children.  The  Germans  are  the  second  in  order  numer- 
ically, being  represented  by  211,460  pupils,  or  11.6  per  cent  of  the 
grand  total.  The  Itahans  (North  and  South)  are  represented  b^ 
114,887  pupils,  or  6.4  per  cent  of  the  grand  total.  No  other  race  is 
represented  by  as  many  as  100,000  pupils,  and  only  two — the  Irish 
and  English — are  represented  by  as  many  as  50,000  pupils. 
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The  number  of  public-school  pupils  for  whom  information  was 
secured  in  each  city  is  shown  by  general  nativity  of  father  of  pupil 
in  the  table  which  follows : 

Tablb  3. — Number  of  public  idiool  pujrUi/or  whom  information  toa»  $eeured  in  eadteity, 

by  general  nativUy  of  father  of  pupU, 


city. 


BaHfanon.... 

Bay  City 

Boston 

Bnflalo 

OgdyBspids. 


Total  num- 
ber of 
pupils. 


Cbkago 

fSnrinnatl 

de^^dand 

Detroit 

Dolnth 

FallRiTer.... 

Havcrhin 

Xotanstown 

Kansas  City.. 
Loa  Angeles. . 

Lowell 

Ljtm 

MaDehester... 

Merlden 

lOiwankee..., 
Mlimeapolli.. 

Mew  Badford. 
New  Britain.. 
NewOrieans.. 
NewYork.... 
Phlladd^.. 

PMsJMifK . 

Prorldenoe . . . . 

BtLooli 

SanFrandaoo. 

Befaaton , 

Siieiiandoah.. 
Sootti  Omaha. 


Total. 


60,876 

O1II43 

49,  Ul 

2d81 

3,908 

235,462 

33,921 

68,941 

42,760 

10,895 

13,926 

4,264 

6,320 

S;^ 

11,011 

9,688 

6,078 

4,014 

88,660 

38,678 

44,605 

8,436 

4,718 

30,199 

669,163 

146,286 

46,878 

26,260 

70,928 

33,547 

16,167 

3,519 

4,246 

18,224 

19,841 


1,816,217 


NumtMT  of  pupOs  chil- 

Per cent  of  popOs  ohik 

dren  of  ~ 

drenof— 

Natiye- 

Foreign- 

Native- 

Foreign- 

bom 

born 

bom 

bom 

fftthen. 

lEitherB. 

fsthera. 

lathers. 

42,786 

17,090 

71.6 

28.6 

2,832 

2,642 

61.7 

48.8 

33,383 

68,110 

36.6 

68.6 

22,267 

26,844 

46.8 

54.7 

1,468 

763 

65.8 

84.2 

1,010 

2,808 

25.9 

74.1 

76,887 

168,666 

82.7 

67.8 

24,499 

9,122 

72.9 

27.1 

23,882 

85,119 

40.4 

69.6 

19,089 

22,831 

46.6 

68.4 

2,826 

8,069 

26.9 

74.1 

4,668 

9,358 

82.8 

67.2 

2,696 

1,668 

60.9 

39.1 

3,998 

1,822 

75.2 

24.8 

21,370 

6,789 

78.7 

21.3 

22,742 

10,680 

68.0 

32.0 

4,441 

6,670 

40.3 

69.7 

6,348 

4,240 

65.8 

44.2 

2,697 

2,481 

61.1 

48.9 

1,809 

2,205 

46.1 

54.9 

18,028 

20,622 

46.6 

68.4 

16,648 

22,035 

42.9 

67.1 

18,346 

26,259 

41.1 

66.9 

2,683 

6,802 

81.2 

68.8 

1,687 

3,061 

34.7 

66.8 

24,748 

6,461 

81.9 

18.1 

162,360 

406,803 

28.6 

71.6 

80,820 

64,466 

56.6 

44.4 

24,669 

20,809 

54.1 

46.9 

10,364 

14,906 

41.0 

69.0 

48,304 

22,624 

68.1 

81.9 

14,142 

19,405 

42.2 

67.8 

7,682 

8,476 

47.5 

62.5 

1,168 

2,361 

32.9 

67.1 

2,229 

2,017 

62.6 

47.6 

7,676 

10,648 

41.6 

68.4 

4,476 

6,366 

41.3 

68.7 

766,727 

1,048,490 

42.2 

67.8 

Chelsea  and  Duluth,  each  with  74.1  percent  of  their  pupils  children 
of  foreign-bom  fathers^  rank  first  in  tnis  respect. 

The  cities  showing  mome  than  60  per  cent  of  their  pupils  children 
of  foreign-bom  fathers  are  the  following: 


Peroent. 


Parooit. 

FaU  River 67.2 

Shenandoah 67. 1 

New  Britain 65.3 

BoBton 63.6 


Chelsea 74.1 

Doluth 74.1 

NewYork 71.5 

NewBedfofd 68.8 

Chicago 67.3 

New  Orleans  has  the  lowest  proportion  of  pupils  who  are  children 
of  foreign-bom  fathers  and  Kansas  City  ranks  second.  The  cities 
with  less  than  40  per  cent  of  their  pupils  children  of  foreign-bom 
fathers  are  the  following: 

Per  06nt. 

NewOrleans 18.1 

KanaaaCity 21.3 

Johnatown 24.8 

(^cinnatL 27.1 

Baltimoie 28.5 


St.  LouiB 31.9 

Loa  Angeles 32.0 

Cedar  Rapids 34.2 


Sf 


Haverhill. 39.1 
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The  table  next  presented  shows  for  each  of  the  37  cities  the  pro- 
portion of  pupils  of  each  specified  race.    Foreign  races  represented 


Tablb  4. — Race  diBtrUmtum  of  pupils 


Oaneral  nativity  and  race  of  father  of 
pupiL 

Total 
for  37 
dtles. 

Balti- 

Bay 

aty. 

Boston. 

Buffalo. 

Cedar 
Rapids. 

Chd- 

1 

Natlv«-l)om: 

White 

30.5 
2.7 
(•) 

.1 

1.7 

.6 

1.8 

.5 

.3 

8.2 

.1 

.5 

11.6 

.1 

2.2 

1.3 

.8 

10.7 

2.6 

4.8 

LO 

4.5 

.2 

.4 

Ll 

L4 

.3 

.1 

.4 

Ll 

.2 

.1 

.1 

2.6 

.1 

.2 

.2 

58.1 
13.4 

5L4 
.8 

84.0 
L6 
(•) 

.1 
.1 
.8 

7.7 
.3 
.2 

4.1 
.1 
.3 

3.0 

Ll 

.2 

12.4 

.0 

16.5 

2.2 

5.0 

.4 

.1 

.5 

.2 

.4 

L8 

8. 

LO 
.3 
.1 
.4 

45.0 
.4 

65.1 
.7 

25.2 
.7 

2 

Neipro 

8 

Induui ...  .  

4 

Foreign-born: 

Armenian 

.7 

.2 

L4 

lao 

.1 
.1 

4.6 
.1 
.2 

2.2 

6 

LO 

«i 

.1 
«7 

«1 

8.7 

.6 
.2 

10.3 
.6 
.8 
.3 
Ll 
.4 
.1 
.1 
.6 

(«) 

.2 
(•) 

M 
^  .1 

.1 

4.7 

15.5 

.1 

.2 

4.0 

.1 

.2 

0.3 

.6 

"h'e 

.1 
.0 

."i" 

.3* 

3.3 

•ii- 

.8 
.3 

.1 
.2 

4.8 
.1 
.2 

8.4 

.1 

.5 

17.0 

"lo 

.8 
.1 
2.6 
.3 
2L0 
L3 
6.3 

18.0 

L2 
.2 
.0 

.'i' 

4.3 

6 

r«padiftn.  IFrf^nch. ...  x 

7 

Canadlani  Other.. .... ... 

8 

0 

Dutch 

10 

EngHah 

11 

Ffii^l^h 

12 

French 

18 

German .       . 

14 

Qreek 

15 

.1 
.1 
...... ^. 

.1 
.0 

.'i' 

L3 
.4 
.4 

30.1 

L3 

5.7 

.5 

.7 

(•) 

16 

Hebrew,  Polish 

17 

18 

Hebrew.  Rnmian 

10 

Hebrew.  Other 

20 

Irish.. .l.^„..//.\\^^!l!i;ii;i;;ill. 

21 

Italian.  North 

22 

Italian,  Ronth 

23 

24 

Magyar 

.2 

.2 

0.5 

8L 

Ll 
.1 
(«) 

^  .6 
.1 
.2 
.3 

25 

Norwegian 

.3 
.3 

.'2' 

.0 
(•) 

.4 

LO 

.1 

«.« 

LO 

26 

Polish. , 

27 

Portuguese 

28 

29 

Ruflsian 

80 

Scotch 

81 

Slovak 

82 

Sloyenian 

83 

Bpanlffh- American 

84 

Pwedteh 

2.1 
.1 
.2 

L4 

.6 

35 

flyrtan 

86 

Welsh 

87 

other  races  * 

Grand  total 

88 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total  nattve-bom 

89 

42.2 
67.8 

7L5 
28.5 

5L7 
48.8 

36.5 
63.5 

45.3 
54.7 

65.8 
34.2 

25.0 
74.1 

40 

Total  foreign-bom 

a  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 

5  *'  Other  raoes '  '^  Includes  races  having  fewer  than  1,000  rapxasentattTSS  in  the  total  for  87  oitiesy  and 
pupUs  whose  race  is  not  reported. 
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by  fewer  than  1^000  pupils  in  the  total  for  the  37  cities  are  not  sepa- 
rajbely  enumerated. 


in  pyhlic  tthoola,  by  eUy;  pereentaget. 


Chl- 

CBgO. 

natl. 

Cleve- 
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The  general  nativity  percentages  have  akeady  been  discussed  in 
connection  with  a  preyious  table.  It  will  be  of  interest  at  this  time  to 
note  certain  races. 

Johnstown  has  the  highest  proportion  of  pupils  who  are  children  of 
native-born  white  fathers.  In  only  7  of  the  37  cities  is  the  proportion 
of  pupils  who  are  children  of  native-born  white  fathers  as  nign  as  60 
per  cent.    The  cities  arranged  in  order  in  this  respect  are: 


Fftroent 

Jdhnstown 74.4 

KanBaeCity 70.0 

Cincinnati 66.6 

NewOrleans 65.3 


For  cent 

Cedar  Rapids 65.1 

LosAngeiee 64.8 

St,  Louis 61.7 


Chelsea  has  the  lowest  proportion  of  pupils  who  are  children  of 
native-bom  white  fathers.  The  four  cities  with  less  than  30  per  cent 
are: 


Fttoent 

Chelsea 25.2 

Duluth 25.5 


PGOrOQDt. 

New  York 27.4 

New  Bedford 29.4 


In  7  of  the  37  cities  the  children  of  native-bom  negro  fathers  form 
6  per  cent  or  over  of  the  total  number  of  pupils.  The  cities  arranged 
in  order  are : 


NewOrleans 16.6 

Baltimore 13.4 

Kansas  City 8.7 

St.  Louis 6.4 


Beroent 

Cincinnati 6.2 

Pittsbuig 6.2 

Philadelphia 5. 0 


In  8  of  the  cities  the  children  of  foreign-bom  German  fathers  form 
more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  pupils.    These  cities  are : 


Percent. 

Milwaukee 32.0 

Detroit 18.6 

Buffalo 17.9 

Cleveland 17.0 


Peroent* 

Meriden 16. 7 

Chicago 16.2 

Cincinnati 15.3 

St.  Louis 15. 1 


The  children  of  foreign-bom  Russian  Hebrew  fathers  form  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  6  of  the  37  cities. 
The  cities  are: 

Feroent 

Chelsea.. 39.1 

New  York 19.2 

Boston 12.4 


Percent. 

Philadelphia 12.3 

Newark 11.9 

Baltimore 10.3 


The  children  of  foreign-bom  South  Italian  fathers  form  more  than 
6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  6  of  the  cities,  as  follows: 


Per  cent. 

Providence 11.5 

Newark 10.3 

New  York 7.4 


Peroeint. 

Yonkera 6.7 

Buffalo 6.3 

Boston 5.9 


The  table  which  follows  shows  for  each  city  the  foreign  races  rank- 
ing first  and  second  in  number  of  public  school  pupils. 
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Tablb  5. — Fcftdgn  races  ranking  first  and  second  in  number  of  puhlic  school  pupils  in 

eachcUy, 

[In  thlf  table  the  Hetxews  of  the  Tarloos  oattoiiaJJtles  are  oooaidered  one  raoe.] 


City* 


Belttmote...., 

gey  City 

Boston 

BuOUo. ...... 

Cedar  RH>id8. 

Chetoea 

Chka^ 

CJndnnaH 

Cfetdand 

Detroit 

Dolnth 

FaU  River.... 

HaTerhlll 

Jolmatown 

XanaaeClty.. 
LoeAngdea... 

LoweU 

Lynn 

lunehester... 

Mcriden.. 

MDwBokee.... 
ICinneinoUB.. 

Newark 

NewBedfoid. 
New  Britain.. 
NeirOrleana.. 
NeirTflri:.... 
Philadelphia. 
Pittsburg..... 
Provldenfie... 

8t.Loiili 

San  FiBDciBoo, 
Sennton 

flhWIBIKlOHh  • 

Sooth  Omaha 
Woneitcr.... 
Yonkcn 


Fordgn  raoe  ranking  fliBt. 


Race  of  ftithcr  of  pnpU. 


Hebrew. 

Canadian(other  than  French) 

Irleh 

Oeratan. 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. . . 

Hebrew 

Oennan 

Oennan. 

German. 

Oennan. 

Bwedteh 

Bn£Udi 

Heorew 

Oennan 

Oennan.; 

Oennan 

Irish 

Ganadlan(other  than  French) 

Canadian,  French 

Oennan 

Oennan 

Swedish 

Hebrew 

Portogoese. 

SwedSh 

Italian,  Soatfa. 

Hebrew 

Hebrew 

Hebrew , 

Italian,  South 

Oennan 

Oerman. 

Irtoh 

Lithuanian 

Bohemian  and  If  oravlan. . . 

Irish 

Hebrew , 


Percent 

of  total 

Included 

lor  city. 


18.5 
1S.5 
16.5 
17.9 
1S.0 
42.5 
1ft.  2 
15.3 
17.0 
18.6 
21.9 
18.0 
8.6 
8.4 
4.9 
6.1 
17.4 
10.5 
11.6 
16.7 
82.0 
20.0 
20.7 
23.4 
20.2 
4.6 
33.6 
16.9 
12.3 

n.5 

15.1 
12.8 
10.3 
30.3 
14.5 
13.8 
10.6 


Foreign  race  ranking  second. 


Race  of  lather  of  pupil. 


Oerman 

Oerman. 

Hebrew 

PolWi 

Oennan 

Canadlan(other  than  French) 

Hebrew 

Hebrew 

Hebrew 

Canadian(other  than  French) 

Norwegian 

Portuguese 

OanadJan(otherthan  Frmch) 

Engkb 

Heocew 

Bn^^ 

Canadian,  Fx^sch 

Hebrew 

Oerman. 

Enflish 

Hebrew 

Norwegian 

Oerman 

EngUsh 

German 

Gemian. 

Oennan 

German 

Oennan. 

Irish 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Oennan 

Polish 

Oennan 

Swedish 

Oennan 


Percent 

of  total 

included 

for  city. 


&7 
0.3 
1&7 
0.6 
4.8 

lao 

10.0 

6.5 

11.4 

11.3 

12.6 

18.0 

7.8 

8.6 

4.8 

8.8 

0.8 

8.1 

8.2 

7.5 

8.7 

n.2 

14.6 

16.2 

U.8 

8.4 

11.0 

0.4 

0l4 

0.6 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

17.7 

ia2 

13.4 
8.6 


Among  the  foreign  races  the  children  of  forei^-bom  German 
fathers  rank  first  in  12  and  second  in  13  of  the  37  cities.  The  cities 
in  which  they  rank  first  are: 

Buffalo.  Detroit.  Meriden. 

Chicago.  Johnstown.  Milwaukee. 

Cincinnati.  Kanins  City.  St.  Louis. 

Cleveland.  Lob  Angeles.  San  Francisco. 

The  children  of  f orei^-bom  Hebrew  fathers  rank  first  in  8  and  sec- 
ond in  8  cities.    The  cities  in  which  they  rank  first  are: 

Baltimore.  Newark.  Pittsbuig. 

Chelsea.  New  York.  Yonkers. 

BsvBAm.  Philadelphia. 

The  children  of  f orei^-bom  Irish  fathers  rank  first  in  4  and  second 
in  2  cities.     The  cities  m  which  they  rank  first  are: 

Boston.  Scianton.  Worcester. 

LowelL 

The  children  of  foreign-born  Swedish  fathers  rank  first  in  3  cities 

and  second  in  1  city.    The  cities  in  which  they  rank  first  are: 

Dnlu^  Minneapolis.  New  Britain. 

The  children  of  foreign-bom  Canadian  fathers  other  than  French  rank 
first  ID  2  and  second  in  3  cities.    The  cities  in  which  they  rank  first  are : 

Bay  City.  I'Tim. 
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The  children  of  foreign-bom  Bohemian  and  Moravian  fathers  rank 
first  in  Cedar  Rapids  and  South  Omaha.  The  children  of  foreign-bom 
South  Italian  fathers  rank  first  in  New  Orleans  and  Providence;  of 
foreign-bom  English  fathers,  first  in  Fall  River  and  second  in  4  other 
cities;  of  foreign-bom  French  Canadian  fathers,  first  in  Manchester 
and  second  in  Lowell;  of  foreign-bom  Lithuanian  fathers,  first  in 
Shenandoah;  and  of  Portuguese  fathers,  first  in  New  Bedford  and 
second  in  Fall  River. 

The  two  tables  which  follow  show  for  the  public  schools  the  number 
and  percentage  of  pupils  in  kindergarten,  in  piimaiy  grades,  in  gram- 
mar grades,  and  in  hi^  schools.  t)nly  32  cities  are  included,  for  the 
reason  that  in  Cedar  xtapids,  Chelsea,  Haverhill,  New  Bedford,  and 
South  Omi^a  data  were  not  secured  for  high  schools.  The  total  num- 
ber shown  for  each  race  does  not  agree  with  the  total  shown  in  the 
summary  table  on  page  18,  as  this  table  includes  for  each  race  only 
cities  in  which  200  or  more  pupils  of  that  race  are  reported.  This 
table  also  includes  onl]^  pupils  m  the  kindeigarten,  pnmarv  ^ades, 
grammar  grades,  and  lugn  school,  and  does  not  include  pupus  m  spe- 
cial schook. 


Table  6. — Number  of  pupiU  in  the  different  hinde  of  jmblic  echooUf  by  general  naUvity 

and  race  of  father  ofpupU. 

(Baoes  represoited  by  small  numbers  are  not  shown  separately.  Each  race  sbown  Indudes  pupils  in 
tiiose  cities  only  In  whleh  200  or  more  papilB  of  that  race  are  reported.  The  totals,  however,  are 
for  all  pupils  studied.  This  table  also  mcludes  only  pupils  in  the  Kindergarten,  elementary  grades, 
and  high  sdiool,  and  does  not  hidude  pupils  in  speoul  schools.] 


Oeneral  naUylty  and  race  of  father  of  pupIL 


Nattve-bom: 

White 

Nsgro 

« 

Total 

'Foraign-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Fiifiiish 

Ftench 

German 

Hebi'ew,  Oennan 

Hebrew,  Polish 

Hebrew,  Roumanian . . . . 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Irish 

^ilS;§gS&.v":::::: 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Russian. 

Sbotch 

Slovak 

Swedish 

Welsh 

Total 

Grand  total 


Number 
Qfdtiee. 


92 
17 


S3 


10 

14 

23 

7 

3 

30 

4 

11 

29 

18 

U 

7 

30 

31 

16 

20 

7 

5 

8 

17 

6 

7 

10 

8 

20 

6 


32 


32 


Number  of  .pupils  in- 


Kinder^ 
gwten. 


30,566 
1,802 


32,384 


Prlmai7 


366,310 


400,140 


1,256 


164 

m 

1,800 

T7 

277 

8,196 

2,042 

669 

501 

8,147 

2985 

1,834 

6,020 

109 

441 

546 

1,356 

47 

285 

561 

305 

1,184 

90 


44,777 


77,161 


13»169 
5,851 

14,060 
3,378 
1,943 

28,778 


4,971 

112,568 

18.521 

12,141 

8*264 

116,917 

44,959 

22,002 

80,188 

2,660 

3,615 

9,614 

17,009 

3,762 

3,136 

8«4 

2,620 

23,396 

1,655 


687,315 


967,464 


Grammar 


grades. 


242,506 
10,982 


253,857 


9,606 
2,893 

12,877 
2,887 
1,363 

21,833 

3,oS 

77,782 

14,533 

8,358 

4,409 

56,932 

32,176 

7,154 

14,469 

716 

1,525 

7,161 

4,686 

895 


7,223 

18,  SS 
1,331 


339,706 


598,563 


Hi^ 
school. 


63,796 
2,002 


65,802 


571 

381 

3,194 


175 

4,343 

58 

454 
9,819 
2,968 

720 

427 
6,297 
5,892 

491 


48 

108 

952 

367 

22 

219 

1,747 

26 

2,379 


47,864 


113,726 


Total. 


-i 

708,176 
«,019, 


752,268 


I 

913^1 

31,066' 

6,777, 

8,668 

56,763 

1,486 

8,361 

209,364 

38,064' 

21,878 

13,601 

198,298 

86,012 

31,481 

77,221 

3,533 

5,779 

18,138 

23,418 

4,726 

4,628 

17,966 

3,540 

45,647 

3,398 


1,010,662 


1,771,914 
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Tablx  7,— Per  cent  qffupUi  in  the  diffeterU  bindi  €(f  fuMic  schools,  by  general  noHvUy 

and  race  offaiher  ofpupU, 

(Raoii  npNMiitod  by  mflU  ntimben  an  not  shown  sepantoly.  E«di  raoe  Sfaown  IndndeB  pnpilB  In 
those  eitles  only  in  whloh  aoo  or  moie  pupUs  of  that  laoe  azB  reported.  The  totals,  however,  ace 
for  all  papUs  stodied.  This  table  also  mciudes  only  pqpils  in  the  Idndergvten,  elementary  grades, 
and  hiili  school,  and  does  not  indude  popils  in  spedusohools.] 


Qeoenl  nativity  and  race  of  father  of  puplL 


Number 
of  otttes. 


Per  cent  of  pupils  in— 


Kinder^ 


Primary 
grades. 


Qrammac 
grades. 


HiHL 
sohooL 


TotaL 


Nattv»-boai: 

White 

Negro 

Total 

Fonljpi-bocn: 

Bohamiap  and  Moravian 

OsnadJan,  FreDoh 

Canadian,  Other 

Danish 

I>atch 

XngUsh 

Finnish 

Fkendi.. 

Gennan. 

Hebrew,  Ctarman 

Hebrew,  Polish 

Hebrew,  Roumanian. . . . 
Hebrew,  ntnsisn. ...... 

IrlBfa 

Italian,  North 

naUan,  Sooth. 

Tiithnsnian 

jftgar. 

Norwegian 

PolidiT. 

PortugtMie 

Hosslan 

Scotdi... 

Slovak 

Swedish 

Wekh 

Total 

Grand  total 


83 

17 


82 


10 

U 

88 

7 

3 

80 

4 

11 

20 

18 

11 

7 

80 

31 

16 

80 

7 

6 

8 

17 

i 

7 

10 

8 

90 

6 


82 


4.8 
8.8 


4.3 


4.2 
2.7 
8.0 
2.4 
4.8 
8.2 
8.2 
8.8 
4.4 
6.4 
3.0 
8.7 
4.8 
8.5 
8.8 
7.8 
3.1 
7.6 
8.0 
5.8 

to 

6.2 
3.1 
8.6 
2.6 
2.7 


4.4 
4.4 


62.1 
60.2 


34.5 
22.0 


63.2 


83.7 


61.4 
62.4 
46.3 
48.8 
63.1 
60.7 
6L1 
54.7 
63.8 
4B.7 
66.5 
60.8 
62.1 
52.8 
60.0 
72.7 
75.8 
62.6 
62.4 
72.6 
70.6 
67.8 
46.0 
74.0 
61.3 
49.6 


32.5 
30.8 
41.6 
42.6 
37.8 
88.6 
80.1 
36.6 
37.2 
88.2 
38.2 
32.4 
80.2 
37.4 
22.7 
18.7 
20.3 
26.4 
80.4 
30.0 

lao 

21.8 
40.2 
16.6 
40.0 
80.0 


67.6 
65.7 


33.8 
33.6 


0.1 
4.2 


8.8 


1.9 
4.1 
10.8 
6.1 
4.8 
7.7 
8.6 
6.4 
4.7 
7.8 
3.3 
3.1 
3.8 
6.0 
1.6 

.8 
1.4 
8.4 
6.2 
1.6 

.6 
4.7 
0.7 

.7 
5.2 
7.8 


4.7 


loao 
loao 


loao 


loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 

loao 
loao 
ioolo 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 


lOttO 

loao 


^  Of  the  1,771,914  pupils  included  in  this  table,  4.4  per  cent  are  in  the 
kindergarten,  55.7  per  cent  are  in  the  ptimaiy  grades,  33.5  per  cent 
are  in  the  grammar  grades,  and  6.4  per  cent  are  in  the  high  school. 
The  mark^  difference  between  the  children  of  native-born  white 
fathers  and  the  children  of  foreijgn-bom  fathers  is  in  the  proportions 
in  the  primary  grades  and  in  the  high  school.  The  proportions  for 
the  two  are  as  follows: 

^  Per  oent  of 

Xindemrten:  total  pupUs. 

C3uldi«a  of  native-bom  white  fathen 4.3 

Cbildren  of  foreign-bom  faihoiB 4.4 

Primarjr  mdes: 

Chiloren  of  native-bom  white  Others 56. 1 

Children  of  foreign-bom  fatheiB 57. 6 

Grammar  grades: 

ddidren  of  native-bom  white  fathers 34. 6 

Children  of  foreign-bom  fathers 33. 3 

High  school: 

ChOdten  of  native-bom  white  fathers 0. 1 

Children  of  foreign-bom  fatheiB 4.7 

The  Slovaks  stand  first  in  the  proportion  of  pupils  they  furnish 
to  the  kmdeigarten,  the  percentage  oeing  8.6;  the  South  Italians 
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are  second,  with  7.8  per  cent;  and  the  Magyars  are  third,  with  7.6 
per  cent. 

The  Portuguese  have  the  lowest  proportion,  1  per  cent,  in  the  kin- 
dergarten, and  the  Danish  have  the  second  lowest,  2.4  per  cent. 

In  the  primary  grades  large  differences  among  the  various  races 
are  noted.  The  races  are  grouped  with  respect  to  the  proportion  of 
pupils  in  the  primary  grades  in  the  statement  which  follows : 


70  and  under  80  per  cent: 

Portuguese 79.6 

Lithuanian « 76. 3 

Slovak 74.0 

Italian,  South 72.7 

Polish 72.6 

60  and  under  70  per  cent: 

Italian,  North 69.9 

N^;ro,  native-bom 69. 2 

Rufifidan 67.8 

Magyar 62.6 

Canadian,  French 62. 4 

Hebrew,  Russian 62.1 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 61. 4 

Finnish 61.1 

Hebrew,  Roumanian 60. 8 


50  and  under  60  per  cent: 

Hebrew,  Polish 65. 5 

French 64.7 

German 53.8 

Dutch 53.1 

Norwegian 52. 4 

Irish 52.3 

White,  native-born 62. 1 

Swedish 61.3 

English 50.7 

40  and  under  60  per  cent: 

Danish 49.8 

Welsh 49.6 

Hebrew,  German 48.7 

Scotch 46.9 

Canadian,  other  than  French. . .  45. 3 


In  the  granmiar  grades  the  Danes  have  the  highest  proportion, 
42.6  per  cent.  Canadians  other  than  French  are  only  slightly 
lower,  with  41.5per  cent.  The  Swedes  have  40.9  and  the  Scotch 
40.2  per  cent.  The  Slovaks,  with  16.6  per  cent,  have  the  lowest  pro- 
portion in  the  grammar  grades,  the  South  Italians,  with  18.7  per 
cent,  are  next  in  order,  and  the  Portuguese,  witii  18.9  per  cent,  are 
third  lowest. 

^  In  the  high  schools  the  Canadians  other  than  French  have  the 
highest  proportion,  10.3  per  cent.  The  Scotch,  with  9.7  per  cent,  are 
the  second  nighest,  and  the  native-born  white  are  third  in  order,  with 
9.1  per  cent.  The  Portuguese  have  the  lowest  proportion  in  the 
high  school,  0.5  per  cent.  The  Slovaks,  with  0.7  per  cent,  and  tiie 
South  Italians,  with  0.8  per  cent,  are  only  slightly  above  the  Portu- 
guese. 

While  these  tables  show  wide  differences  amon^  the  races  as  to  the 
distribution  of  the  pupils  in  the  kindergarten,  primary  grades,  gram- 
mar CTades,  and  high  school,  it  is  not  possible  to  determme  in  how  far 
racial  characteristics  may  affect  this  distribution,  for  the  reason  that 
no  population  figures  are  available^  showing  by  race  the  number  of 
persons  of  the  usual  age  for  the  various  kinds  of  schools  enumerated. 

The  three  tables  which  follow  relate  to  "retiu'dation."  A  "re- 
tarded" pupil,  as  the  term  is  used  in  this  report,  is  one  who  is  older 
than  the  ''normal"  age  for  the  grade.  This  is  best  shown  by  the 
following: 


Onde. 


Fint 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Finii.. 


Normal 
age. 


7 

8 

0 

10 

11 


Retarded. 


8  years  or  over. 

9  years  or  over. 

10  yean  or  over, 
llyearsororer. 
12  years  or  over. 


Grade. 


Normal 
age. 


Sixth... 
BeTentfa. 
Eighth.. 
Ninth... 


12 
18 
14 
18 


Retarded. 


18  years  or  over. 
14  years  or  over. 
16  years  or  over. 
10  years  or  over. 
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These  tables  include  for  each  race  only  cities  in  which  200  or  more 
pupils  of  that  race  are  reported.  The  elementary  grades  only  are 
included,  and  the  total  number  of  cities  is  37. 


[Baoa  luunauuteil  br  nMll  nmnben  h*  not  ibawa  Mpintelj.    The  louli,  hmravn,  sn  lor  lU  pupUi 
stodlBL    Thli  tttda  lodadai  br  nob  raoa  <atj  dUw  In  wliloti  XO  or  mora  pnplli  at  fbat  nos  in 
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TabIiB  9. — Number  of  public  ithool  pupiU  in  taeh  ekmentarff  grade  tinAo  are  retarded,  by 

general  nativity  and  race  (rf father  of  pupU, 

[Raoes  npresented  by  small  nmnbon  are  not  ahoini  sapantelT.  The  totals,  iMirever,  are  ftnr  all  pupils 
studied.  This  table  includes  for  each  race  only  cities  in  which  200  or  more  pupils  of  that  race  are 
reported.] 


Qeneral  nativity  and 
race  of  fkither  of  po- 
piL 


Native-born: 

White 

Negro 

Total 

Foreign-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Mo- 
ravian  , 

Canadian,  French.. 
Canadian,  Other..., 

Danish 

Dutch 

English , 

Finnish , 

French 

German , 

Hebrew,  German.., 

Hebrew,  Polish 

Hebrew,     Rouma- 
nian  , 

Hebrew,  Russian . . , 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese , 

Russian , 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Swedish 

Welsh 

Total 

Grand  totaL , 


Num- 
ber 
of 

dties. 


37 
17 


87  22,886 


10 

14 

23 

7 

3 

30 

4 

11 

20 

18 

11 

7 

80 

81 

16 

20 

7 

6 

8 

17 

6 

7 

19 

8 

20 

6 


87 
"87 


Elementary  grades. 


17,870 
4,057 


820 

805 

433 

98 

83 

1,001 

87 

801 

4,861 

.6201 

567 

424 

6,851 

2,055 

1,910 

5,365 

250 

206 

874 

2,075 

496 

220 

273 

379 

717 

49 


33.228 
56,109 


2. 


24,884 
5,224 


30,182 


1,179 
426 
693 
192 
106 

1,766 

53 

880 

7,612 

1,006 
932 

587 

9,480 

8,049 

2,516 

7,272 

240 

200 

567 

1,887 

500 

823 

492 

291 

1,045 

99 


3. 


33,190 
5,493 


46,517 
76,699 


38,768 


1,710 
655 

851 

270 

128 

2,646 

66 

864 

10,935 

1,425 

1,880 

851 

11,191 

4, 1721 

2,792 

7,079 

248 

319 

801 

1,787 

454 

808 

784 

264 

1,642 

isT 


58,026 
96,794 


36,657 
4,608 


41,485 


2,015 
834 

1,213 
883 

182 

3,133 

70 

610 

12,983 

1,622 

1,184 

730 

10,930 

4,823 

2,418 

6,525 

236 

373 

928 

1,655 

821 

236 

834 

211 

1,052 

179 


61,452 
102,987 


5. 


85,872 
8,541 


6. 


28,5e7  20,812  13,400 
2,192|  1,218   760.... 


39,012  30,829  22,071 


1,913 
620 

1,458 
832 
221 

3^179 

51 

592 

12,983 

1,831 

1,390 

764 

9,744 

4,081 

2,025 

4,297 

175 

802 

1,078 

1,615 

210 

171 

994 

138 

2,169 

156 


57,982 
96,944 


1,199 

474 

1,222 

383 

164 

2,460 

53 

447 

9,621 

1,453 

1,113 

546 

6,468 

3,896 

987 

2,874 

94 

186 

851 

964 

79 

106 

781 

90 

2,004 

146 


41,582 
72,411 


8. 


r 


9. 


14,202  226 


487 

239 

996 

240 

87 

1,718 

81 

263 

5,341 

1,146] 

557 

820 
3.890 
2,488 

467 

906 
82 
88 

637 

344 
21 
59 

607 

22 

1,524 

114 


24,709 
46,780 


180 
146 
728 
157 
57 
1,141 

197 

9,954 

769 

873 

201 

2,167 

1,609 

280 

463 

18 

67 

420 

129 

8 

29 


S15 


12 

27 


17 
"2 


11 
21 


7 

1,004 

60 


14,884 
29,086 


3 


TotaL 


no,  909 

28»082 


12| 
8 


875 


239,661 


9,303 
8,771 
7,523 
1,955 
1,028 

17,061 

375 

3,374 

66,892 
9,878 
7,475 

4,423 

60,482 

27,046 

13,805 

84,281 

1,208 

1,816 

5,656 

10,426 

2,094 

1,458 

5,157 

1,292 

12,060 

957 


149  838,424 


878,065 
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Tabli  10.— P«p  am  of  public  tduol  pupUt  in  each  eUmeiuarjf  gradt  who  are  ntarded, 
hy  gettavt  natlmtg  md  met  o/fitJitr  of  pupu. 


It  tibf*  iDDtodei  lor  t*cb  not  only  pIUh  bi  w 


«  pnpi^  or  that  n«  ara 


I    .     1   .     I   .     I    . 


H«ttnw,  PoIUl... 
B«tim,  BooniJula 


IT   4i.t   Bs!i   n. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  computing  the  proportion 
retarded  in  the  precediiu;  table  the  basis  of  computation  is  the  total 
number  of  pupils  in  eac£  grade  and  not  the  number  8  years  of  age 
or  over  as  used  in  the  computation  in  the  "intensive"  study  of 
schools.  Of  Uie  1,603,609  pubhc  school  pupils  included,  578,085,  or 
36.1  per  cent,  are  "retardea;"  that  is,  36.1  per  cent  are  older  than 
the  normal  age  for  their  grade.  Theproportion  retarded  reaches  the 
highest  point  in  the  fifua  grade.  The  proportion  retarded  in  each 
grade  is  as  follows : 


Ond» 

T^k 

Qni». 

'S" 

nit. 

11 

4T.8 

0.7 

§S3^ 

no. 
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The  next  statement  compares  the  children  of  native-bom  white 
fathers  and  the  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers. 


Per  osnt  of  pupils 
retarded. 

Gnde. 

Per  cent  of  pupils 
retarded. 

Orade. 

Children 

ofnative- 

bom 

white 

lEithera. 

Children 
offorelcn- 

bom 
fBthefs. 

Children 

ofnatlve- 

bom 

white 

fathers. 

Children 
of  foreign- 
bom 
fathers. 

Ftat 

16.8 
27.8 
87.1 
42.0 
4&2 

1&8 
82.1 
41.1 
46.6 
48.8 

Sixth 

42.0 

87.2 

80.6 

8.7 

48.4 

Second, 

Seventh 

84.0 

Third 

Eighth 

27.4 

Fourth 

Ninth 

7.0 

Fifth 

In  each  of  the  first  six  grades  the  proportion  retarded  is  less 
among  the  children  of  native-born  white  fathers  than  among  the 
children  of  foreign-bom  fathers,  but  for  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  ^ades  the  proportion  retarded  is  greater  among  children  of 
native-bom  white  rathers  than  among  chil^-en  of  foreign-bom  fathers. 

The  children  of  native-bom  negroes  show  a  hi^er  proportion 
retarded  than  do  the  children  of  any  other  race  in  eveiy  grade 
excepting  only  the  sixth. 

Amon^  the  foreign-bom  races  the  highest  proportion  retarded  is 
'^ong  me  children  of  the  South  Italians,  with  48.6  per  cent  older 

.Lan  me  normal  age  for  their  grade.  The  Poles  are  second  in  order, 
with  48.1  per  cent,  and  the  North  Italians  third,  with  45.9  per  cent. 
The  children  of  several  of  the  foreign  races  show  a  less  proportion 
retarded  than  do  the  children  of  the  native-bom  white  fathers,  with 
34.1  per  cent.     These  races  are: 


Baoe. 


Fhinish : 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 

Swedish 

Hebrew,  German 

Dutch 

Danish 


Percent 
retarded. 


27.7 
27.0 
28.7 
20.0 
31.1 
81.2 


Race. 


Welsh 

Scotch 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

English 

Norwegian 


Percent 
retarded. 


32.0 
32.0 
83.5 
33.7 
33.0 


The  foreign  races  ranking  first  and  second  and  lowest  and  second  low- 
est in  the  proportion  of  pupils  retarded  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  11. — Fortign  races  ranking  higJiest  and  Hcond  highest  and  lowest  and  second  lowest 

in  proportion  o/pupUs  retarded^  by  grade. 


Grade. 


First.... 
Second.. 
Third... 
Fourth.. 
Fifth.... 
Sixth... 
Seventh. 
Eighth.. 
Ninth... 


Ranking  highest. 


Portuguese 

do 

Italian,  South 

Canadian,  French. 

Polish 

do 

do 

Canadian,  French. 
do 


Percent 
retarded. 


3fi.O 
50.4 
60.2 
07.4 
73.0 
72.6 
46.5 
38.5 
12.4 


Ranking  second  highest. 


Race. 


Polish 

Italian,  South 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

do 

Canadian,  French 

French 

.....do 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 


Percent 
retarded. 


20.5 
48.7 
67.0 
66.3 
63.7 
57.0 
42.4 
87.0 
11.4 
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Tablb  11. — Foreign  races  ranking  highest  and  $econd  highest  and  lowest  and  second  lowest 

in  the  proportion  of  pupUs  retarded,  by  grade — Continued. 


Banking  lowest 

Gnde. 

Baoe. 

Percent 
retarded. 

Baoe. 

Percent 
retarded. 

Fbst.  .............. 

Bi^^ffff) 

11.3 
1&7 
34.8 
33.2 
37.9 
36.3 
14.0 
11.6 
1.9 

Canadian  (oilier  than  French). 

11.4 

Beoood 

OMiadlftn  (other  than  Fraich). 
do 

19.1 

Third 

do 

28.2 

Foortfa 

do 

do 

do 

33.9 

Fifth 

do 

38.7 

Sixth 

Pwtugoese 

Canadian  (other  than  French). 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

.....do 

36.2 

Seventh 

24.8 

Eighth 

do., 

15.5 

Ninth 

German 

HebreVi  Biissten 

4.8 

Retardation  is  discussed  in  much  greater  detail  in  the  section 
relating  to  the  '^ intensive"  school  investigation  in  the  Commission's 
complete  report  On  the  children  of  immigrants  in  schools. 


DB80&IFTION   OF  GXNEBAL  TABLX8. 


For  each  of  the  37  cities  included  in  the  investigation  of  pupils  in 
public  schools  6  general  tables  are  shown  in  the  Commission's  com- 
plete school  report.  In  each  of  the  general  tables  excepting  Table  1 
the  pupils  are  classified  according  to  general  nativity  and  race  of 
father  of  pupil.  The  points  covered  by  the  general  tables  are  as 
follows: 

Table  1. — Orade  and  age — Number  of  papik  of  each  age  in  each 
gradey^  by  sex. — This  table  shows  for  each  grade  and  for  each  year  of 
the  high  school  and  also  for  the  kindergarten  and  special  schools  the 
number  of  bovs  and  the  number  of  girls  of  each  age.  The  age  entered 
is  the  age  at  last  birthday.    The  pupils  are  not  dassified  by  race. 

Table  2, — Racey  sex,  and  grade — Number  of  pupUa  of  each  sex  in 
each  grade,  by  genend  ruitwity  and  race  of  father  ofpupu. — ^This  table 
shows  by  sex  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  grade  or  jear  of  school 
work.  The  information  is  presented  by  general  nativity  and  rac^e 
of  father  of  pupil.  The  age  of  the  pupus  is  not  shown.  From  this 
table  are  computed  the  percenta^  snowing  ^'race  distribution"  in 
Table  5  and  the  percentages  showing  ''grade  distribution"  in  Table  6. 

Table  S. — Ba>ce,  sex,  ami  age,  by  grade — Numher  ofvumLs  of  each  a^e 
in  each  orade,  by  sex  and  by  general  nativity  and  race  offaiher  of  pupU. — 
This  table  takes  up  separately  the  kindergarten,  each  of  the  elemen- 
tary grades,  each  year  of  the  high  school,  and  the  special  grades. 
For  each  grade  or  year  of  school  work  the  table  shows  the  number  of 
boys  and  the  number  of  girls  of  each  age  at  last  birthday.  The  data 
arepresented  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  father  of  pupil. 

Table  ^. — Race  and  grade,  by  age — Number  of  pupUs  of  each  sped* 
fed  aqe  in  each  grade,  by  general  natwity  and  race  offaJEher  ofpupiL. — 
In  this  table  the  pupils  of  each  age  are  taken  up  separately.  The 
table  shows  the  distnbution  throughout  the  grades  or  ^ears  of  school 
work.  Boys  and  girls  are  shown  separately  and  the  information  is 
presented  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  father  of  pupil.  This  table 
presents,  differently  arranged,  the  same  information  which  is  shown 
in  Table  3. 
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Table  6. — RcLce  distribviion  in  each  grade — Percentaaes. — ^This  table 
shows  for  the  kindergarten,  for  each  of  the  trades,  for  each  year  of 
the  high  school,  and  for  the  special  schools  tne  proportion  of  pupils 
whose  fathers  were  of  each  specified  general  nativity  and  race. 

The  table  shows  for  the  public  schools  of  Pittsburg,  for  instance, 
the  following  proportion  of  races  among  the  pupils  in  the  ^r^  grade: 

Children  of  foreign-bom — Con.     P«r  <»nt- 

Irifih  fathers 5.8 

North  Italian  fathers 3.0 

South  Italian  fathers 5.0 

Magyar  fethera 6 

Polish  fathers 2. 7 

Russian  Others 4 

Scotch  fathers 1.0 

Slovak  fathers 1.3 

Swedish  fathers 7 

Welsh  fathers 9 

Fathers  of  oilier  races 2.4 


Children  of  native-bom —  Fwcsot. 

Whitefathers 43.0 

Negro  fathers 7.3 

Children  of  foreini-bom — 

Canadian  fauiers    (other    than 
French) 4 

English  fathers 3. 8 

French  fathers 2 

German  fathers 7.7 

German  Hebrew  fathers 7 

Polish  Hebrew  fathers 1. 4 

Roumanian  Hebrew  fathers 1. 6 

Russian  Hebrew  Withers 10. 0 

Hebrew  fathers  other  than  those 
specified 1.1 

Only  races  represented  in  the  pubHc  schools  of  the  city  by  100  or 
more  pupils  are  shown  in  detail;  all  others  are  shown  under  ''Other 
races'^  in  this  table. 

Table  6. — Orade  distribution  of  each  race — Percentages. — ^This  table 
shows  for  the  pupils  of  each  race  the  proportion  in  the  kindergarten, 
in  each  of  the  elementary  grades,  in  each  year  of  the  hi^  school, 
and  in  each  of  the  special  grades.  In  the  public  schools  of  rittsburg, 
for  instance,  of  the  3,626  pupils  present  who  are  children  of  Russian 
Hebrew  fathers  the  table  snows  the  following  percentages  in  the 
various  grades : 


PeroQDt. 

Kindeigarteh 5.3 

First  grade 23.4 

Second  grade 17. 2 

Third  gnwle 13. 6 

Fourthgrade 11.4 

Fifth  grade 8.2 

Sixth  grade 7.4 


P«roent. 

Seventhgrade 4.9 

Eighth  grade 3.4 

First  year  hi£;h  school 2.2 

Second  year  nigh  school 1.6 

Third  year  hi^h  school 1.0 

Fourth  year  high  school 4 


Only  races  represented  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  by  100  or 
more  pupils  are  shown  in  detail;  all  others  are  shown  under  ''Other 
races    in  this  table. 

PUBLIC   SCHOOL  PUPILS — THE   INTENSIVE  INVESTIGATION. 

This  ''intensive"  or  detailed  investigation  of  children  in  schools 
seeks  to  determine  some  of  the  factors  which  impede  school  progress 
and  the  relation  of  the  different  races  to  these  factors.  In  this  inves- 
tigation the  Commission  sought  to  secure  for  each  pupil  present  on  a 
certain  day  in  the  selected  schools  data  relative  to  race,  a^e,  place  of 
birth,  school  attendance  in  foreign  countries  or  in  sections  of  the 
United  States  other  than  the  city  in  which  they  lived  at  the  time  of 
the  investigation,  age  at  entering  school,  grade  first  entered,  years  in 
school,  regularity  of  school  attendance,  and  standing  in  studies.  In 
addition,  data  were  sought  concerning  the  parents  of  the  pupil  and  his 
home  life  and  environment.  The  personal  information  was  furnished 
by  the  pupil  or  his  parents,  and  the  school  record  of  the  pupil  by  his 
teacher.  A  copy  of  the  form  used  and  a  copy  of  the  instructions  which 
were  furnished  the  teachers  are  shown  on  pages  684-5  and  722-725. 
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This  report  inchides  returns  for  61,231  pupils,  distributed  among 
12  cities.  The  cities  represented  ana  the  number  of  pupils  in  each 
for  whom  returns  were  secured  are  as  follows: 

Table  1:2. — Number  of  pupUtfor  whom  retumM  wer$  Hcwr^d^  %  dty. 


a^. 


^S^^ 


ltii>Mt 


HavHUU..... 
Jdlmstowii.,. 
New  Bedford. 
New  Britain. 


Number  of 
popiis  for 
irtuDoi  re* 
tmoiwerB 
seooied. 


6,148 
2»2Q0 
8,810 
4,1S8 
5,073 
8,0e7 
4,614 


City. 


BuilBlo  (selected  schools) ... 
Chiceco  (selected  schools) . . . 
deveuad  (selected  schools). 
Newark  (selected  schools) . . . 
Pittsburg  (selected  schools). 


Total. 


Number  of 

pupils  for 

whom  re* 

turns  were 

secured. 


2,468 
7,272 
6,640 
7,886 
6,000 


61,281 


In  the  five  cities  last  named,  schook  in  which  the  various  races  of 
immigrants  were  represented  were  selected  by  the  superintendents  of 
schools.  The  Commission  sought  to  secure  data  from  all  pupils  in 
attendance  in  both  the  elementary  grades  and  the  hi^  school  m  Bay 
City,  Johnstown,  and  New  Britain,  and  from  all  pupOs  in  attendance 
in  tne  elementaiy  grades  in  Cedar  Rapids,  CSielsea,  Haverhill,  and  New 
Bedford. 

The  number  of  pupils  for  whom  inf onnation  was  secured  is  shown  by 
general  nativity  of  father  of  pupil  in  the  table  which  follows : 

Tablb  is. — Kuimker  of  pujnU  for  whom  returns  were  Beeured,  by  general  nativity  of 

father  of  pupil. 


QcDMri  iwtlYttir  of  littMr  of  pqpfl. 

Number  of 
pupils  for 
whomr»> 
turns  were 
ioeuied. 

Qeneral  nattTlty  Of  father  Of  popU. 

Number  of 
pupllBfor 
whomr^ 
turns  were 
eeoured. 

NatiTe-bom: 

White. 

21,688 

1,266 

28 

For^tan:     ^^^^ 

6,806 

Negro 

Non-Bngiub^peaklng  races. '!.!! ! 

Trnftnl  fimmlavi.'hnim 

81,440 

TnSan 

88,264 

Tntal  imtl'ni.Ywvn 

22,077 

(Stand  total 

A  VMM  MSM  WV^WVMJC.  .............. 

61,281 

The  principal  foreign  races  represented  are  the  following: 

Tabia  14. — Number  ofpupiU  of  prineipal  foreign  races  for  whom  returns  were  secured^ 

by  race  offaxker  of  pupU, 


Race  of  father  of  popIL 


Welsh. 


than  Fmoh). 


Nte-Eng^lish-apesking 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. 


Cuadtei^ 
]>iitc&...I. 


Hebrew,  Oenpan.. 
Hebraw,  Potiah... 


Number  of 
pupils  f6r 
whom  re- 
turns wcee 
secured. 


1,821 
2,740 
1,202 


80 

1,646 

1,261 

814 

6,148 

266 

212 


Race  of  father  of  piqilL 


Non-English-speaking  races— Cont'd. 

Hebrew,  Roomanian 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  fiouth ; 

ItaUan  (notqwcifled) 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Poffiai 

Portuguese 

Ruihenlan 

Slovak 

Swedish 


Number  of 
pupils  for 
iHiom  rfr* 
turns' 


806 

7,828 

766 

4,181 

1,070 

186 

818 

1,627 

1,848 

80 

866 

1,668 
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The  next  table  shows  for  the  pupils  included  in  the  investigation 
the  proportion  who  are  children  of  native-born  fathers  and  the  pro- 
portion who  are  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers : 

Tablb  15. — Generid  nativity  of/aihen  ofpujnU,  oy  city. 


City. 


Bay  City 

Cedar  Iuq>id8 

Chelsea 

Hayerhlll 

Johnstown 

New  Bedford 

New  Britain 

Buflalo  (selected  schools) . . . 
Chicago  (selected  schools). . . 
Cleveland  (selected  schools) 
Newark  (selected  schools).., 
Pittsburg  (selected  schools). 

Total 


Number  of 

INipllsfor 

whom  ro- 

tarnswere 

saouied. 


6,148 
2,300 
3,810 
4,128 
5,078 
8,087 
4,614 
3,453 
7,372 
5,540 
7,836 
5,090 


61,331 


Namber  of  pupils 
whose  litherB  were 


Bi  United 
states. 


2,640 
1,448 
1,001 
2,520 
3,804 
2,567 
1,613 
268 
1,616 
1,387 
3,348 
a,  875 


22,977 


Abroad. 


2,608 
752 
2,800 
1,608 
1,260 
6,600 
8,001 
2,106 
6,666 
4,263 
6.488 
8,216 


88,264 


osnt    of    pnpils 
whose  fathers 


la  United 
States. 


87.6 


Abroad. 


61.3 

48.7 

66.8 

34.3 

36.2 

73.7 

61.0 

38.0 

75.0 

36.0 

81.8 

68.3 

35.0 

66.0 

10.6 

89.6 

22.2 

77.8 

23.2 

76.8 

80.0 

70.0 

36.8 

63.3 

62.6 


Of  the  total  number  of  pupils  included  in  the  study,  62.5  per  cent 
are  children  of  foreign-bom  lathers.  The  proportion  of  pupils  who 
are  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers  varies  from  89.5  per^cent  in  the 
selected  schools  in  Buffalo  to  25  per  cent  in  Johnstown. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  proportion  of  pupils  bom  in  the 
United  States  and  the  proportion  born  abroad.  The  data  are  pre- 
sented by  general  nativity  of  father  of  pupil  and  the  foreigii  races  are 
divided  into  two  groups — ^English-speaking  and  non-English-speaking 


races. 


Table  16.— Birthplace  ofpupiU,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  father. 


^ 

Nmnberof 
pupils  for 
whom  re- 
turns were 
secured. 

Namber  of  pupils  bom— 

Per  cent  of  poplb  bom— 

General  nativity  of  ftllier  of  papIL 

In  United 
States. 

Abroad. 

In  United 

States. 

Abroad. 

Natiye-bom: 

White 

31,683 

1,366 

38 

31,683 

1,366 

28 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Nesro... 

Tnnlftn^ 

Total  natiTB-bocn.... 

23,077 

22,977 

100.0 

**** 

Fordjsn-bom: 

lR!ng1f!fh.fmei^>ing  Rioes 

6,805 
31,440 

6,936 
33,604 

879 
7,846 

87.1 
75.1 

12.0 

Non-Enguah*flpdiklng  raoea. 

24.9 

Total  fcrdgn-bom 

38,354 

39,530 

8,724 

77,2 

22.S 

Qrand  total 

61,331 

62,607 

8,724 

86.8 

14.2 

Only  14.2  per  cent  of  the  61,231  pupils  were  bom  abroad.  The 
proportion  bom  abroad  was  12.9  per  cent  amon^  English-fipeaking 
races  and  24.9  per  cent  among  non-English-speaking  races. 
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For  each  of  the  principal  foreign  races  the  number  and  per  cent 
of  pupils  bom  abroad  and  the  number  and  per  cent  bom  in  the 
Umted  States  are  shown  in  the  table  which  follows: 

Tablx  17. — Birthplace  o/pupilSf  by  nee  of  father;  principal  foretgn  raeea. 


Race  of  tether  of  pupIL 


Number  of 

papUsfor 

wuoiD  re- 

tunu  W6n 

Moond. 


Number  of  popita  bom— 


In  United 


AbfOBd. 


Percent  of  jnipUs  bom— 


ni  United 
StBtes. 


Abrattd* 


Xn^Uh-meaUnsnoes: 

CMwrnnn  (ouier  than  Ifrenoh) 

irtSirr. 

Sootdi. 

Welsh 

NoD-EngUdhepeakliig  noeK 

Bobemlanaad  MoravlAn 

Oannrtiiini  Freoch. 

Dutch 

Gennui 

Hebrew,  Oerman 

Hebrew,  Polish. 

Hebrew,  Roumanian 

Hebrew.  Russian 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  specified) 

Lithuanian 

Portuguese 

Ruthmlan.... 

Sbvak. 

Swedish. 


1,881 
^740 
1,308 


80 

1,646 

1,261 

814 

6,148 

266 

212 

806 

7,328 

766 

4,181 

1,070 

186 

818 

1,627 

1,843 

80 

866 

1,063 


1,616 

2,218 

1,164 

272 

77 

1,830 

1,118 
256 

4,760 
230 
120 
110 

4,877 
662 

2,816 
60O 
149 
136 

1,460 

1,390 

74 

281 

1,666 


206 

681 

88 

61 

8 


148 
60 


86 

88 

196 

2,046 

203 

1,816 

880 

36 

183 

168 

463 

6 

76 

96 


88.7 
80.7 
96.8 
81.7 
96.2 

80.2 
88.8 
81.2 
92.8 
86.8 
6a8 
86.1 
60.8 
78.1 
68.2 
64.6 
80.6 
43.8 
89.7 
76.4 
92.6 
78.9 
94.3 


11.8 
19.8 

8.3 
18.8 

8.8 

19.8 
11.7 
18.8 

7.7 
13.3 
39.3 
68.9 
40.3 
26.9 
81.8 
35.6 
19.6 
67.3 
10.3 
24.6 

7.6 
21.1 

6.8 


The  race  showing  the  largest  proportion  of  its  number  bom  abroad 
IB  the  Roumanian  Hebrew,  with  63.9  per  cent;  the  Magyar,  with 
57.2  per  cent  bom  abroad,  is  the  next  in  order.  The  Irish  show 
3.2  per  cent  of  their  pupils  bom  abroad,  which  is  the  lowest  proportion 
for  any  race;  the  Wekh,  with  3.8  per  cent,  have  an  only  sUghtly 
la^r  proportion  bom  abroad. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  for  each  of  the  cities  included  in  the 
investigation  the  number  and  per  cent  of  pupils  bom  abroad: 

Tablb  is,— Birthplace  of  pupils,  by  city. 


Ctty. 


Number  of 
pupils  for 
whom  re- 
turns were 
seouied. 


Number  of  pupils  bom- 


In  United 
States. 


Abroad. 


Percent  of  pupils  bom^ 


In  United 
states. 


Abroad. 


Bar  City 

Cedar  Rapids 

Oielsea , 

HaverhilL 

Jdmstown , 

NewBedJoid 

New  Britain 

Bufflyo  (sdeeted  schools) . . , 
Chicago  (selected  schools)... 
Glevennd  (selected  schools) 
Newark  (seleeted  schools). . 
Httsbuxg  (selected  adhoob). 

Total 


6,148 
2,200 
8,810 

6,073 
8»067 
4,614 
2,463 
.7,273 
6,640 
7,836 
6,000 


4,914 
2,152 
2,007 
8,883 
4,826 
6,840 
4,143 
2,078 
6,645 
4,467 
6,614 
4,063 


234 

48 

813 

246 

247 

1,227 

471 

880 

1,627 

1,073 

1,322 

1,037 


06.6 
07.8 
7&7 
04.1 
06.1 
84.8 
80.8 
846 
77.6 
80.6 
88.1 
79.6 


46 
2.2 

2L8 
6.0 
49 

16.2 

ia2 

1&6 
22.4 
19.4 
16.9 
2a4 


61,281 


62,507 


8,724 


86l8 


142 


The  selected  schools  in  Chicago  have  the  highest  proportion  of 
pupils  bom  abroad,  and  Chelsea  ranks  second,  the  percentages  being 
22.4  and  21.3  respectively.  Cedar  Rapids,  with  2.2  per  cent/has  the 
lowest  proportion  bom  abroad,  and  Bay  City,  with  4.6  per  cent, 
is  next  in  order. 
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RETARDATION  OF  PUTIL8. 


The  report  of  the  Commission  pa^s  special  attention  to  the 
'^ retardation"  of  pupils,  and  data  relatiye  to  retardation  are  diown 
race  by  race.  A  retarded"  pupil,  as  the  term  is  used  throughout 
this  report,  is  one  who  is  older  than  the  normal  a^e  for  his  grade. 
Thus,  a  pupil  is  retarded  if  8  ^ears  of  age  or  over  and  m  the  first  grade; 
9  years  of  ase  or  over  and  m  the  second  grade;  10  years  of  age  or 
over  and  in  the  third  grade;  11  years  of  age  or  over  and  in  the  fourth 
grade,  and  so  forth. 

Throughout  the  report  on  the  ^'  intensive  "  investigation  all  tables 
relative  to  retardation  include  only  those  pupils  who  are  8  years  of 
age  or  over.  The  total  number  of  pupils  8  years  of  age  or  over 
included  in  the  investigation  is  46,836,  and  of  that  number  17,127,  or 
36.6  per  cent,  were  retarded,  or  older  than  the  normal  a^e  for  their 
grade.  The  proportion  retarded  is  shown,  by  general  nativity  and  race 
of  father  of  pupU,  in  the  table  which  follows,  the  principal  foreign 
races  being  grouped  in  the  second  part  of  the  table: 

Table  19. — Number  and  per  cent  of  pupils  8  years  of  age  or  over  who  are  retarded^  by 

general  nativity  arid  race  of  father  qfpupU, 


General  nativity  and  not  of  lather  of  paplL 


Number 

Batarded. 

reportlnfE 
complete 

data. 

Number. 

Percent. 

6,881 

^748 

28.1 

1,000 

668 

66.8 

23 

11 

47.8 

17,904 

6,427 

30.8 

6,395 

1,448 

27.3 

23,637 

10,252 

43.4 

28,982 

a,  700 

4a4 

46.836 

17,127 

36.6 

1,427 

368 

25.8 

2,086 

640 

25.9 

932 

270 

29.0 

269 

86 

32.0 

69 

24 

34.8 

1'2P 

467 

36.6 

864 

416 

48.1 

M9 

40 

16.1 

4,187 

1,359 

32.8 

231 

86 

37.2 

154 

103 

66.9 

241 

126 

62.3 

6,484 

2,296 

41.8 

660 

284 

51.6 

^'2? 

1,894 

63.6 

784 

440 

56.1 

117 

66 

47.9 

226 

131 

58.0 

1,212 

704 

58.1 

1,358 

623 

45.9 

59 

27 

45.8 

224 

122 

54.5 

1,247 

193 

15.6 

Native-bom: 

White 

Negro 

Indian 

Total  native-bom 

Foreign-bom: 

EngUsh-«pealdng 
NQD-£ngi]sh«peakingrBoes 

Total  Itapalgn-bom 

Grand  total , 

Filnisipal  foreign  races: 
Snglish'speaklng— 

Canft<1lan  (oQier  than  French) 

English 

Irish... 

Scotch 

Wetth 

Non-EngUsh-spealdng— 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian*  French 

Dutch 

Qerman. 

Hebrew,  Qerman 

Hebrew,  Pohsh 

Hebrew/  Roumanian 

Hebrew.  Russian 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  specified) 

Lithuanian 

SSShf."!;;!!;;!*.;;!;!.'!!!!;!; 

Portuguese 

Rutbenlan 

Slovalr 

Swedish 
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Among  pupils  who  are  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers,  40.4  per 
cent  are  retarded.  The  percentage  retarded  is  27.3  among  children 
of  foreign-bom  fathers  who  belong  to  English-speaking  races,  and  43.4 
amon^  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers  who  oelong  to  non-English- 
speakmg  races.  ^  The  percentage  retarded  is  28.1  among  children  of 
nativo-bom  whitd  fathers  and  66.8  among  children  of  native-born 
negro  f  athera. 

Of  the  principal  foreign  races  enumerated  the  children  of  Polish 
Hebrews  snow  tne  largest  proportion  retarded,  the  percentage  being 
66.9;  the  children  of  South  ItaUans  are  next  in  order,  with  63.6  per 
cent  retarded.  The  Swedes  show  the  lowest  proportion  and  the 
Dutch  the  second  lowest  proportion  retarded,  the  percentages  being 
16.5  and  16.1,  respectively. 

In  the  further  brief  analysis  in  this  summary  of  the  tables  relative 
to  retardation  five  races  only  will  be  considered.  Data  relative  to 
other  races  are  shown  in  the  Commission's  complete  report  on  the 
children  of  immigrants  in  schools.  The  races  shown  in  this  summary 
are  the  childreil  of — 

Native-born  white  fathen. 
Foreign-bom  English  fathem 
Foreign-bom  Otorman  iatherB. 
Foreign-bom  RuBsian  Hebrew  fathen. 
Foreign-bom  South  Italian  fathen. 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  these  five  races  selected  for  sunmiarization 
here,  one  is  native-bom;  two  are  races  of  older  inmiigration,  one 
English-speaking  and  one  non-English-speaking ;  and  two  are  numer- 
icafly  important  among  races  of  recent  immigration. 

The  first  table  following  shows  data  for  retardation  related  to 
birthplace  of  pupil. 

Table  20. — Retardation,  by  birthplace  ofpupU. 


Qvanl  natlTtty  md  ibm  of  flKthtt  of  papa. 


Nii<lw?iuin>  wiitto*. 

Eiigiiah 

German 

Bobrow.  Rmslaii 
naitaa.  Booth... 


Per  cent  of  popUs  8  vean  of 
letarded. 


PupOsbomln 
city  In  which 
thnrwvB  at- 
tending sObod 
at  the  time  of 
the  inyestiga- 
tloo. 


98.7 

24.8 
81.1 
39. 6 
67.0 


Popilsbom 
else  when  in 
the  United 


8L6 

90.8 
83.0 
37.8 
£3.0 


Pv^Os 
bom 


30. 3 
51.0 
M.3 
7B.7 


Three  of  the  five  races  show  a  smaller  proportion  retarded  among 
those  bom  in  the  city  in  which  they  lived  at  tne  time  of  the  investiga- 
tion than  among  those  bom  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.    All  c 
the  foreign-bom  races  show  a  larger  proi>ortion  retarded  amon 
puj^Is  bom  abroad  than  among  pupus  bom  in  the  United  States. 

The  South  Italians  report  the  largest  percentage  and  the  Englis 
the  smallest  percentage  retarded  under  each  of  the  groupings. 

The  next  table  includes  only  pupils  bom  in  the  Xmited  States  an 
outside  of  the  city  in  which  tney  were  attending  school  at  the  tim 
of  the  investigation. 
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Tabls  26.— IZetordation,  by  mU  oj 


tmd  time  m  mhool  in  tk$  Urdted  StattM, 


Gsnsnl  nattvtty  and  noe  of  ktbsr  of  papU. 


NattwbQcn,  White... 
Fonign-boni: 

Eofflish 

Qenoan 

Hebrew,  Russian. 

Italtan,8oaUi.... 


FsTMntof 

over 


popOtSyeanol 
^errstaraM. 


ago  or 


Ihsc&ool 
fewer  jreMs 
than  grade. 


&1 

19.8 
19.6 
97.3 
£2.3 


In  school 

same  years 

asgade. 


1014 

10.0 
12.2 
28.8 
47.4 


In  school 
mofo  years 
than  grade. 


flOiO 

42.3 
54.8 

£6.6 
72.2 


The  native-born  whites  show  the  lowest  proportion  retarded  in 
the  first  division  of  the  table  and  the  EnjgUsh  the  lowest  in  each  of 
the  other  two  divisions.  The  South  Ital&ns  show  the  highest  pro- 
portion in  all  divisions. 

Table  27. ^-Betardationf  by  abUUy  qfJoreignrh<nnfaiheriqfpupiU  to  tpeak  EnglUh. 

fXhls  table  inotadeo  only  iiQD-Siigllsb«peaklng  noes»] 


Raoa  of  fiither  of  papIL 

Per  cent  of  pupils  8 
years  of  age  or  over 
retarded. 

PnpUs 
whose 
fathers 
speak 
English. 

Pnplls 

whose 

fathers  do 

not  speak 

English. 

Foreign-boni: 

Qonnan 

31.7 
34.9 
£9.2 

40.6 

Hebrew.  Rnsslan 

66.6 

Italian,  tfonth 

72.7 

For  each  of  the  three  races  a  higher  proportion  is  retarded  among 

Impils  whose  fathers  do  not  speak  English.    The  Germans  have  the 
owest  proportion  and  the  South  ItaUans  the  highest  proportion 
retarded  under  each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  table. 


Table  28. — Betardationt  by  dtizenahip  offoreignrbomfatherB  ofpupih* 


Baoa  of  fetber  of  pupO. 


Foreign-bom: 

BngUsh 

Oerman. 

Hebrew.  Russian.. 
Italian,  Booth 


Per  cent  of  pupils  6  years  of  ago 
or  oyer  retarded. 


PnnOs  whose 

liiitaerB  have 

either  first 

or  second 

naturalization 

papers. 


24.1 
81.6 
86.4 
60.6 


Pupils  whose 

lathers  have 

neither  first 

nor  seoond 

naturaltoatton 

papers. 


8L0 

42.6 
89.4 
71.2 
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For  each  of  the  four  races  the  proportion  retarded  is  greater  among* 
pupils  whose  fathers  have  not  taken  out  naturalization  papers.  Oi 
course  all  recent  arrivals  would  necessarily  be  included  in  this  group. 
The  English  have  the  lowest  proportion  and  the  South  ItaUans  the 
highest  proportion  in  each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  table. 

Tablb  29. — Retardation,  by  length  of  residence  in  the  United  States  of  foreign-horn  fathers 

of  pupils. 


Baoe  of  &thflr  of  paiilL 

Per  cent  of  pupUs  8  yean  of  age  or  over 
retarded,  byyears  father  of  papfl  has 
been  in  the  united  States. 

Under 
5  years. 

6to9 
years. 

10  to  19 
years. 

20  yean 
or  over. 

VanigD-bom: 

31.0 
67.4 
74.6 
82.1 

2S.6 
41.9 
57.2 
76.2 

22.6 
33.4 
31.9 
61.6 

26.1 

Gefinazi 

31.1 

20.7 

Italiui,  ftonth 

6S.4 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  English  in  the  last  division,  the 
proportion  of  pupils  retarded  decreases  as  the  period  of  residence  in 
the  United  States  of  the  father  increases.  In  each  of  the  four  divi- 
sions of  the  table  the  English  have  the  lowest  proportion  and  the 
South  ItaUans  the  highest  proportion  retarded. 

Table  30. — Retardation,  by  home  language. 
{This  table  Indiides  only  ohUdzen  of  foralgnrboni  fathers  of  non-EngUsh-speaklng  zaoes.) 


Race  of  father  of  papIL 


Fofdgn-bom: 

German 

Hebrew  .Russian 
Italian,  South.... 


Per  cent  of  pupils  8 
years  of  age  or  over 
retarded. 


PupHsin 

homes 
where  Eng- 
lish is  used. 


30.4 
83.0 
66.0 


Pupils  in 

homes 
where  En» 

Ushisnot 
used. 


37.4 
60.7 
67.8 


For  each  of  the  three  races  the  proportion  retarded  is  greater  among 

Eupils  in  homes  where  English  is  not  used.    The  Germans  have  the 
>we8t  proportion  and  the  South  Italians  the  highest  proportion 
retflfdea  in  each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  table. 
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Table  31. — Retardation,  by  regularity  of  school  aUendanee. 
[''Term"  as  used  In  this  table  means  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  to  December  31, 1908.] 


General  nativity  and  race  of  father  of  papIL 


Native-bom,  White.. 
Foreign-bom: 

English 

German.. 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Italian,  South 


Per  cent  of  pupils  8 
years  of  age  or  over 
retarded. 


Pupils  who 
attended 

three- 
fourths  or 
over  of  the 
"term." 


Pupils  who 
attended 
less  than 

three- 
fourths  of 
the  "term." 


43.0 

45.3 
64.8 
45.6 
85.6 


In  each  of  the  five  race  groups  the  proportion  retarded  is  greater 
among  those  who  attended  less  regularly  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  investigation.  The  EnglSh  report  the  lowest  proportion 
retarded  among  those  attending  more  regularly,  and  the  native-bom 
white  the  lowest  among  those  attending  less  regularly.  The  South 
Italians  have  the  highest  proportion  retarded  under  each  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  table. 


Tablb  32. — Retardation,  by  method  of  entrance  into  present  grade  at  beginning  of  the  school 

year. 

["Regular  course"  as  used  in  this  table  means  that  the  pupil  was  either  promoted  within  the  same  school 

or  entered  school  as  a  new  pupU.] 


General  nativity  and  race  of  father  of  puplL 


Native-bora,  White. , 
Foreign-born: 

English 

German 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Italian,  South... 


Per  cent  of  pupils  8  years  of 
age  or  over  retarded,  by 
method  of  entrance  into 
present  grade. 


Regular 
course. 


22.9 

19.7 
26.8 
38.9 
58.8 


Transfer. 


87.9 

38.0 
60.9 
47.0 
74.3 


Not  pro- 
moted. 


68.8 

64.6 
64.9 
64.6 
86.0 


For  each  of  the-five  races  the  lowest  proportion  retarded  is  among 
pupils  who  entered  the  grade  .in  ''regular  course"  and  the  highest 
proportion  retarded  is  among  those  who  failed  to  be  promoted  at  the 
close  of  the  previous  school  year.  Among  pupils  who  entered  the 
grade  in  "regular  course"  and  also  among  pupils  who  were  **not 
promoted,"  tne  English  have  the  lowest  proportion  retarded.  Among 
those  who  entered  by  transfer  from  other  schools  within  the  same  city, 
from  pubUc  schools  outside  the  city,  or  from  private  schools,  the 
native-bom  whites  have  the  lowest  proportion  retarded.  The  South 
Italians  report  the  highest  proportion  retarded  in  each  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  table. 
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The  schedule  used  in  the  ''intensive"  investigation  of  public 
schools  contained  an  inquirv  which  was  intended  to  bring  out  the 
teacher's  opinion  of  the  cniei  cause  of  retardation  in  the  case  of  each 
pupil  who  was  two  or  more  years  older  than  the  normal  age  for  his 
grade.^  The  teacher  was  asked  to  give  her  opinion  of  the  chief  cause 
of  retardation  for  pupils  as  follows: 

Firat  grade,  9  yeais  of  age  or  over. 
Second  grade,  10  years  of  age  or  over. 
Third  grade,  11  years  of  age  or  over. 
Fourth  grade,  12  years  of  age  or  over. 
Fifth  grade,  13  years  of  age  or  over. 
Sixth  grade,  14  years  of  age  or  over. 
Seventh  grade,  15  years  of  age  or  over. 
Eighth  gnde,  16  years  of  age  or  over. 
Ninth  grade,  17  years  of  age  or  over. 

The  repUes  to  this  inquiry  indicate  that  the  instructions  did  not 
sufficiently  explain  what  was  desired.  In  a  considerable  proportion 
of  cases  the  teachers  have  assigned  a  '^  cause  of  retardation  for  pupils 
who  are  the  normal  a^e  or  even  younger  than  the  normal  a^e  for  the 
grade^  and  therefore  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  in  some  mstances 
the  teachers  did  not  understand  that  the  inquiry  applied  only  to 
the  pupils  who  were  considerably  older  than  the  normal  age  for  the 
srade,  but  understood  the  inquiry  to  apply  either  to  pupils  who  had 
railed  of  promotion  or  to  pupils  who  were  not  makmg  satisfactory 
progress  in  the  grade  in  which  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  investiga- 
tion.    The  data  shown  under  this  inquiry  have  not  been  tabulated. 

Another  inquiry  in  the  "intensive*'  investigation  which  has  not 
been  tabulated  relates  to  "standing  in  studies.  Under  this  inquiry 
the  teacher  was  requested  to  enter  the  record  of  the  last  report  made 
to  parents.  This  information  was  omitted  in  so  many  cases  that  no 
tabulation  of  the  data  has  been  made. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  GENERAL  TABLES. 

The  report  includes  12  cities.  Data  are  shown  for  both  elemen- 
tary and  hi^h  school  pupils  in  3  of  these  cities  and  for  elementary 
pupils  only  m  the  other  9  cities.  In  5  of  the  cities  information  was 
secured  from  selected  schools  only. 

The  numbers  included  ui  this  investigation  are  not  sufficiently 
large  to  permit  the  analysis  of  each  of  the  12  cities  race  by  race. 
In  the  tables  prepared  for  text  discussion,  therefore,  the  various 
cities  have  been  combined  for  purposes  of  showing  racial  tendencies. 
The  general  tables  for  each  city  show  in  detail  all  data  race  by  race. 

For  each  of  the  12  cities,  30  general  tables  are  shown  in  the  Com- 
mission's complete  report  on  the  children  of  immigrants  in  schools. 
The  tables  are' arranged  in  two  classes,  as  follows: 

A.  Those  dealing  with  the  primary  facts  relative  to  race,  grade, 

sex,  and  age. 

B.  Those  deali^  with  the  pupil's  home  life  and  environment 

and  their  rdation  to  school  progress. 
The  tables  under  Class  A  are  numbered  1  to  6  and  are  similar  in 
every  respect  to  those  shown  for  the  cities  included  in  the  "general '' 
investigation  of  schools.     The  tables  under  Class  B  are  numbered  1 
to  24.     A  list  of  the  general  tables  is  presented  herewith. 

•In  tabulatlnc  retardation  data  papOa  were  considered  retarded  if  one  or  more  years  older  than  the 
aocmal  age  for  tne  grade. 
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A.  General  tables  reUUing  to  ra^,  grade',  sex,  avd  o/ge. 

Table  1. — Grade  and  age — Number  of  pupils  of  each  a^e  in  each 
grade,  by  sex. — ^This  table  shows  for  each  grade  and  for  each  year  of 
the  high  school,  and  also  for  the  kindergarten  and  special  schools,  the 
number  of  boys  and  the  number  of  girls  of  each  age.  The  age  entered 
is  the  age  at  last  birthday.    The  pupils  are  not  classified  by  race. 

Table  2. — Race,  sex,  ana  grade — Number  of  pupils  ofeack  sex  in  each 
arade,  by  general  nativity  and  race  offalker  ofpupH, — ^This  table  shows 
pv  sex  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  grade  or  year  of  school  work. 
The  information  is  presented  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  father 
of  pupil.  The  age  of  the  pupils  is  not  shown.  From  this  table  are 
computed  the  percentages  snowing  ''race  distribution"  in  Table  5 
and  the  percentages  showing  * 'grade  distribution"  in  Table  6. 

Table  o. — Ra^^,  sex.,  and  a>ge,  by  grade — Number  of  pupils  of  eoAik  age 
in  eoAih  grade,  by  sex  and  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  father  of  pupil. — 
This  table  takes  up  separately  the  kindergarten,  each  of  the  elemen- 
tary grades,  each  year  of  the  high  school,  and  the  special  grades. 
For  each  grade  or  year  of  school  work  the  table  shows  the  number  of 
boys  and  the  number  of  girls  of  each  age  at  last  birthday.  The  data 
are  presented  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  father  of  pupil. 

Table  4- — Race  and  arade,  by  a^e — Number  of  pupils  of  each  speci- 
fied a^e  in  ea/ih  grade,  ay  general  nativity  and  race  offalherof  pupil. — 
In  this  table  the  pupils  of  each  age  are  taken  up  separately.  The 
taJble  shows  the  distnbution  throu^out  the  grades  or  years  of  school 
work.  Bov8  and  girls  are  shown  separately  and  the  information  is 
presented  oy  general  nativity  and  race  of  father  of  pupil.  This  table 
presents,  differently  arranged,  the  same  information  that  is  shown 
in  Table  3. 

Table  6. — Race  distribution  in  ea^A  arade — Percenta^fes. — ^This  table 
shows  for  the  kindergarten,  for  each  of  the  grades,  for  each  year  of  the 
high  school,  and  for  the  special  schools  the  proportion  of  pujpils  whose 
fathers  were  of  each  specified  general  nativity  and  race.  Only  races 
represented  in  the  public  school  of  the  city  by  100  or  more  pupils  are 
shown  in  detail;  all  others  are  shown  under  ''Other  races"  in  this 
table. 

Table  6. — Grade  distribution  of  ea^ih  ra4^ — Percentages.— This  table 
shows  for  the  pupils  of  each  race  the  proportion  in  the  kindergarten, 
in  each  of  the  elementaiy  grades,  in  each  year  of  the  high  school,  and 
in  the  special  grades.  Umy  races  represented  in  the  pubUc  schools 
of  the  city  by  100  or  more  pupils  are  shown  in  detail;  all  others  are 
shown  under  ''Otlier  races"  in  this  table. 

B.  General  tables  dealing  wiOi  the  pupils*  home  life  and  environment 

and  their  relation  to  school  progress. 

In  each  of  these  general  tables  the  pupils  are  classified  according 
to  general  nativity  and  race  of  father.  A  grouping  of  foreign  races 
also  classifies  the  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers  according  to 
English-speaking  and  non-English-speaking  races.  Each  of  the 
twenty-four  tables  shows  data  relative  to  retardation  of  pupils.  A 
list  of  the  tables  follows : 

Table  1. — Birthplace  of  pupils,  by  general  nativity  and  race^  of 
father. — ^In  this  taole  all  of  the  pupils  mcluded  in  the  investigation 
are  divided  according  to  place  of  oirth  into  three  groups,  as  follows: 
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1.  Thoee  bom  in  the  city  in  which  they  lived  at  the  time  of  the  investi^tion. 

2.  Those  bom  in  the  United  States  but  elsewhere  than  in  the  city  m  which 

they  lived  at  the  time  of  the  investigation. 

3.  Those  bom  abroad. 

Under  each  of  the  three  groups  are  shown  the  number  and  per  cent 
of  pupils  8  years  of  age  or  over  who  are  retarded. 

Table  2, — School  attendance  \>fvuml8  horn  in  (he  United  States  hut 
ehewhere  than  in  the  city  in  which  they  lived  ai  the  time  of  the  investir 
potion,  hy  general  nativity  and  race  of  father. — In  this  table  the  pupils 
included  are  divided  into  two  groups — 

1.  Those  having  attended  school  elsewhere. 

2.  Those  not  having  attended  school  elsewhere. 

Under  each  of  these  groups  are  shown  the  number  and  per  cent  of 
pupils  8  years  of  age  or  over  who  are  retarded. 

Table  S. — Age  offoreignrham  pupUs  at  time  of  arrival  in  the  United 
States,  6y  mcc  of  father. — ^In  this  table  all  foreign-bom  pupils  are 
separated  into  four  groups  according  to  age  at  time  of  arrival  in  the 
United  States. 

1.  Those  who  were  under  6  years  of  age. 

2.  Those  who  were  6  or  7  years  of  age. 

3.  Those  who  were  8  or  9  years  of  age. 

4.  Those  who  were  10  years  of  age  or  over. 

The  proportion  of  pupils  8  years  of  age  or  over  retarded  is  shown 
under  each  of  these  groups.  . 

Table  4. — School  (Stenaance  abroad  offoreignrhom  pupils  who  were  6 
years  of  aqe  or  over  at  time  of  arrival  in  the  United  StateSf  hy  race  of 
father. — Tnis  table  separates  all  foreign-bom  pupils  who  were  6  years 
of  age  or  over  at  time  of  arrival  in  the  Unitea  States  into  two  groups, 
as  fdlows: 

1.  Those  having  attended  school  abroad. 

2.  Those  not  having  attended  school  abroad. 

Under  each  of  these  groups  is  shown  the  proportion  of  pupils  8 
years  of  age  or  over  who  are  retarded. 

TahU  6. — Age  of  pujnls  at  time  of  entering  public  school  in  the  United 
Stales,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  father. — ^By  entrance  into  pubUc 
school  is  meant  entrance  into  the  grades,  and  no  accoimt  is  taken  of 
kindergarten.  The  table  separates  the  pupils  into  six  ^oups  accord- 
ing to  age  at  time  of  entering  public  school  in  the  Umted  States,  as 
foUows:  « 

1.  Those  who  were  6  years  of  age  or  under. 

2.  Those  who  were  6  years  of  age. 

3.  Those  who  were  7  years  of  age. 

4.  Those  who  were  8  years  of  age. 

5.  Those  who  were  9  years  of  age. 

6.  Those  who  were  10  years  of  age  or  over. 

The  proportion  of  pupils  8  years  of  age  or  over  retarded  is  shown 
mider  each  of  the  groups. 

Table  6. — Age  of  pupils  at  time  of  entering  public  school  in  (he 
United  Stales,  by  race  of  father;  joreignrbom  pupils  only. — ^This 
table  is  similar  to  Table  5  m  every  respect  except  that  it  relates  only 
to  foreign-bom  children. 

TaMe  7.-^-Grade  entered  by  pupHs.  hy  general  natimty  and  ra>ce  of 
father. — This  table  refers  to  the  grade  entered  in  public  school.    No 
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account  is  taken  of  entrance  into  kindergarten.    The  table  separates 
th^  pupils  into  five  groups  according  to  grade  first  entered,  as  follows: 

1.  Those  who  entered  first  grade. 

2.  Those  who  entered  second  grade. 

3.  Those  who  entered  third  grade. 

4.  Those  who  entered  fourth  grade. 

5.  Those  who  entered  fifth  grade  or  above. 

Under  each  of  these  groups  is  shown  the  proportion  of  pupils  8  years 
of  age  or  over  retarded, 

2a6fe  8.^-Orade  entered  hy  pupils ,  hy  race  of  faJOier;  foreignrhom 
pupils  only. — ^This  table  is  similar  to  Table  7  in  every  respect  except 
that  it  relates  only  to  foreign-bom  children. 

Table  9. — Orade  entered  by  pupils  8  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of 
enteririgf  by  general  n/itivity  and  ra^e  of  father. — This  table  refers  to 
the  grade  entered  in  public  school,  and  no  account  is  taken  of  entrance 
into  kindergarten.  The  pupils  included  in  the  table  are  separated 
into  eight  groups  according  to  grade  entered;  as  follows: 

1.  Those  who  entered  first  grade. 

2.  Those  who  entered  second  grade. 

3.  Those  who  entered  third  grade. 

4.  Those  who  entered  fourth  grade. 

5.  Those  who  entered  fifth  grade. 

6.  Those  who  entered  sixth  erade. 

7.  Those  who  entered  seventh  grade. 

8.  Those  who  entered  eighth  grade  or  above. 

Table^  10, — Orade  entered  by  pupils  8  years  of  a^e  or  over  at  time 
of  entering,  by  ra^e  of  father;  foreignrbom  pupils  oruy. — ^This  table  is 
similar  to  Table  9  m  every  respect  except  that  it  relates  only  to 
foreign-bom  pupils. 

T(Me  11, — Rate  of  progress  of  pupils  and  time  in  school  in  ihe 
United  States,  by  general  nativity  and  race  offcUher. — ^In  this  table  the 
pupils  are  separated  into  three  groups  according  to  progress  in  school, 
as  follows:        ^ 

1.  Those  who  have  been  in  school  in  the  United  States  a  less  number  of  yeoxB 

than  the  number  of  the  grade. 

2.  Those  who  have  been  in  school  in  the  United  States  the  same  number  of 

years  as  the  number  of  the  grade. 

3.  Those  who  have  been  in  school  in  the  United  States  a  greater  number  of 

years  than  the  nimiber  of  the  grade. 

Under  each  of  these  groups  is  shown  the  proportion  of  pupils 
ft  years  of  age  or  over  who  are  retarded. 

TaMe  12. — Rate  of  progress  of  pupils  and  time  in  school  in  the 
United  States,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  father;  foreign-bom 
pupils  only. — ^This  table  is  similar  to  Table  11  in  every  respect  except 
that  it  relates  only  to  foreign-bom  pupils. 

Table  13. — Ability  to  speak  English  of  foreiari-born  fathers  of  pupils, 
by  race  of  father. — ^This  table  mcluaes  only  non-Eriglish-speaKing 
races.     The  pupils  included  are  separated  into  two  groups  as  loUows: 

1.  Those  whose  fathers  speak  English. 

2.  Those  whose  fathers  do  not  speak  English. 

Under  each  of  the  two  groups  is  shown  the  proportion  of  pupils 
8  years  of  age  or  over  who  are  retarded. 

Table  14- — Ability  to  speak  English  of  foreign-bom  fa£h^s  ofi^pHs, 
by  race  of  father;  for eign-bom  pupils  only. — ^This  table  is  similar  to 
Table  13  in  every  respect  except  that  it  relates  only  to  foreign-bom 
pupils. 
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Tahle  16. — OUizenahiv  of  {(yneigfinhorn  fathers  of  pupils,  h/  race  of 
father. — ^The  pupils  incmaed  in  this  table  are  separated  mto  two 
groups,  as  follows: 

1.  Thoee  whose  fathers  have  either  first  or  second  naturalization  papera. 

2.  Those  whose  Others  have  neither  first  nor  second  naturalization  papers. 

Under  each  of  the  two  groups  is  shown  the  proportion  of  pupils  8 
years  of  age  or  over  who  are  retarded. 

TaMe  16. — Citizenship  of  foreign-horn  fathers  of  pupils,  hy  race  of 
father;  foreign-horn  pupils  only. — ^This  table  is  siinilar  to  Table  15 
in  every  respect  except  that  it  relates  only  to  foreign-bom  pupils. 

Tabte  17. — Length  of  residefnce  in  the  United  States  of  foreignrhom 
fathers  of  pupils,  ty  race  of  father. — The  pupils  included  in  this  table 
are  separated  into  four  groups,  as  follows: 

1.  Those  whose  fathers  first  came  to  the  United  States  less  than  5  years  ago. 

2.  Those  whose  fathers  first  came  to  the  United  States  from  5  to  9  years  ago. 

3.  Those  whose  fathers  first  came  to  the  United  States  from  10  to  19  years  ago. 

4.  Those  whose  fathers  first  came  to  the  United  States  20  or  more  years  ago. 

Under  each  of  these  groups  is  shown  the  proportion  of  pupils  8  years 
of  age  or  over  who  are  retarded.    •  ^ 

Tahle  18. — Length  of  residence  in  the  United  States  of  foreignrhom 
fathers  of  pupils,  hyrace  of  father;  foreign-horn  pupils  only. — ^This 
table  is  similar  to  Table  17  m  every  respect  except  that  it  relates 
only  to  foreign-bom  pupils. 

Tahle  19. — Home  tanmmge — Pupils  of  foreigT^hom  faOiers  of  non- 
English-speaJcmg  races,  by  race  offaiher. — The  pupils  mcluded  m  this 
table  are  separated  into  two  groups  according  to  home  language,  as 
follows: 

1.  Those  in  homes  where  English  is  used. 

2.  Those  in  homes  where  English  is  not  iised. 

Under  each  of  these  groups  is  shown  the  proportion  of  pupils  8  years 
of  age  or  over  who  are  retarded. 

Tahle  20. — Home  language — Pupils  of  foreign-horn  fathers  of  non- 
EnglishrspeaMng  races,  by  race  of  father;  foreignr-hom  pupils  only. — 
This  table  is  similar  to  Table  19  m  every  respect  except  that  it  relates 
only  to  foreign-bom  pupils. 

Table  SI. — Proportion  of  term  attended,  hy  general  nativity  and  ra4ie 
of  father. — ^This  table  shows,  separately,  data  for  primary  grades 
grades  1  to  4)  and  for  grammar  ^ades  (grades  5  to  8)  and  also  data 
for  aU  elementary  grades  combmed.  The  meaning  of  "term"  as 
used  in  this  table  is  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
to  December  31,  1908.  The  pupils  are  separated  into  four  groups 
according  to  proportion  of  'Herm"  attended,  as  foUows: 

1.  Those  who  attended  nine-tenths  or  more  of  the  time. 

2.  Those  who  attended  three-fourths  and  less  than  nine-tenths  of  the  time, 

3.  Those  who  attended  one-half  and  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  time. 

4.  Those  who  attended  less  than  one-half  ol  the  time. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  data  relative  to  retardation  the 
first  and  second  groups  and  the  third  and  fourth  ^oups  are  combined, 
and  under  each  of  these  two  resulting  groups  is  shown  the  proportion 
of  pupils  8  years  of  age  or  over  who  are  retarded. 

Tahle  £S. — Proportion  of  term  attended,  hy  ra,ce  of  father;  foreigr^ 
lorn  pupils  only. — ^This  table  is  similar  to  Table  21  in  every  respect 
except  tnat  it  relates  only  to  foreign-bom  pupils. 
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Tcible  2S. — Access  to  present  grade;  hy  general  naiivity  and  ra/ie  of 
father, — ^By  "Access  to  present  grade"  is  meant  how  the  pupil  was 
admitted  m  the  fall  of  1908  to  the  class  he  was  in  at  the  time  the 
investigation  was  made.  The  pupils  are  separated  into  five  groups, 
as  follows: 

1.  Those  who  were  admitted  to  the  grade  in  "regular  ootUBe/*  that  is,  either  hy 

promotion  from  a  lower  grade  in  the  same  school  or  as  a  pupU  entering 
school  for  the  first  time. 

2.  Those  who  were  admitted  hy  transfer  from  another  public  school  in  the  same 

city. 

3.  Those  who  were  admitted  by  transfer  from  a  public  school  elsewhere  than  in 

the  city  in  which  they  lived  at  the  time  of  the  investigation. 

4.  Those  wno  were  admitted  by  transfer  from  a  "private"  school.    "Private" 

school,  as  here  used,  includes  all  kinds  of  schools  other  than  public  schools. 

5.  Those  who  had  failed  of  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  previous  school  year. 

In  the  section  of  the  table  relating  to  retardation,  ^oups  2,  3,  and 
4  are  combined  under  the  heading  "By  transfer."  lJn<fer  each  of 
the  three  groups  which  remain  is  shown  the  proportion  of  pupils  8 
years  of  age  or  over  who  are  retarded. 

Table  24. — Access  to  'present  grjade,  hy  race  of  father;  foreign-horn 
pupiis  only. — ^This  table  is  similar  to  Table  23  in  every  respect  except 
that  it  relates  only  to  foreign-bom  pupils. 

PUBLIC   SCHOOL  TEACHERS   IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  GRADES   AND 

KINDERGARTENS. 

In  connection  with  the  general  investigation  of  public-school  pupils 
all  ^ade  and  kindergarten  teachers  were  requested  to  furnish  infor- 
mation concerning  themselves^  as  follows: 

Grade  taught.  Country  of  birth  of  father. 

Sex.  Race  of  father. 

Place  of  birth.  Years  engaged  in  teaching. 
Years  in  United  States,  if  bom  abroad. 

This  information  was  not  requested  from  high-school  teachers, 
solely  for  the  reason  that  the  forms  showing  information  for  high- 
school  pupils  were  usually  filled  out  by  the  prmcipals  and  not  by  the 
individual  teachers. 

Data  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools  were  secured  from  30  cities, 


! 

I  as  follows: 


Baltimore,  Md.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Boston,  Mass.  Lowell,  Mass.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Lynn,  Mass.  Providence,  R.  I. 

Chicago,  III.  Manchester,  N.  H.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Meriden,  Conn.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Scranton,  Pa. 

Detroit,  Mich.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Shenandoah,  Pa. 

Duluth,  Minn.  Newark,  N.  J.  South  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Fall  River,  Mass.  New  Orleans,  La.  Worcester,  Mass. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

These  cities  are  those  in  which  the  general  investigation  of  pupils 
in  public  schools  was  conducted. 

The  summary  table  which  follows  shows  for  each  of  the  30  cities 
included  the  number  of  teachers  of  each  general  nativity  and  race 
for  whom  information  was  secured. 
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The  total  number  of  teachers  for  whom  information  relative  to 
race  was  secured  is  49;067.  In  the  30  cities,  672  teachers  in  Idnder- 
gartens  and  elementary  ^ades  where  information  concerning  pupils 
was  secured  did  not  fimush  complete  data  for  this  table. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  what  percentage  the  number  of 
teachers  of  each  race  or  people  forms  of  the  total  number  furnishing 
information,  49,067. 

Tablb  34. — Race  diitribution  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  SO  cities. 


General  natlTlty  and  race. 


Natire-boni  of  natlre  father 

White 

Nesro 

IndJan. 

Nattye-hom  of  foreign  father, 
byrace  of  father: 

jBohemian  and  Morarian. . 

Caoadlan,  French 

Canadian,  other 

Cuban. 

Dahnatlan. 

Danish 

Dutch 

EngUah- 

Filipino 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew,  German 

Hebrew,  Polish 

Hebrew,  Roumanian 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Hindu. 

Iifeh 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  specified) 

Lithuanian 


Mexican. 

Negro 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Scotch. 

Sootch-Irish 

Slovak. 

Slovenian. 

Spanish 

Span  Wi-Amerlcan . 

Swedish 

Welsh 


Number 

of 
teacfasTB. 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


24,456 

49.8 

753 

1.6 

8 

(«) 

146 

.3 

70 

.1 

779 

1.6 

14 
1 

« 

113 

.2 

103 

.2 

2,294 

4.7 

2 

(a'\ 

5 

{a\ 

5 

(a) 

317 

.6 

3,946 

8.0 

3 

(«) 

894 

1.8 

96 

.2 

12 

(«) 

256 

.5 

381 

.8 

2 

(») 

8,723 

17.8 

49 

.1 

14 

(") 

14 

(a\ 

1 

rai 

24 

?ai 

3 

rai 

5 

(a) 

199 

.4 

28 

.1 

12 
9 

{:} 

1,110 

2.3 

721 

1.6 

4 

1 

S 

26 

.1 

11 

(«) 

287 

.6 

314 

.6 

General  nativity  and  race. 


Foreign-bom: 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Cuban. 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew,  German 

Hebrew,  Polish 

Hebrew,  Roumanian 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  specified) 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Negro 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Scotch 

Scotch-Irish 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Welsh 


Grand  total. 


Total  native-born  of  foreign 

father 

Total  native-born 

Total  forelgn-bom 


Number 

of 
teachers. 


6 

25 

12 

311 

1 

26 

17 

435 

3 

31 

317 

2 

94 

74 

17 

369 

159 

404 

5 
16 

5 

1 
16 

1 

3 
42 

6 

4 

13 

271 

66 

2 

4 
77 

1 
25 


49,067 


20,992 

46,208 

2.859 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


0.1 

.6 

.1 

.9 

.1 
.6 

.3 
.3 

.8 
.1 

.8 


rai 
raj 
raj 

raj 
faj 
raj 

("J 

Si 


n 

(•) 


.1 


.6 
.1 


.3 
.1 


100.0 


42.8 

94.2 

6.8 


a  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 

Of  the  49,067  teachers,  46,208,  or  94.2jper  cent,  are  native-bom  and 
2,859,  or  5.8  per  cent,  are  foreign-bom.  Of  the  total  number  of  teach- 
ers, 49.8  per  cent  are  native-bom  white  of  native  father,  1.5  per  cent 
are  native-bom  negro  of  native  father,  and  42.8  per  cent  are  native- 
bom  of  forei^-bom  father  (immigrants  of  the  second  generation). 

Only  six  of  the  foreign  races  are  represented  by  as  many  as  100 
teachers  each.    The  races  are: 

Hebrew,  of  various  nationalities 713 

English 435 

rriSb 404 

German 317 

Osnadian  (other  than  lYendi) 311 

Scotch 271 


Hie  InunigratioD  G>innmak». 


Next  to  the  native-boni  white  of  native  father,  the  lai^est  number 
is  shown  by  the  Irish  of  the  second  generation.  Among  immigrants 
of  the  second  generation  (native-born  of  fore^  father)  the  races 
represented  by  500  or  more  teachers  are  the  following: 


Immlinuiti  of  UwMcoad  lonntkia. 

tnoben. 

s. 

btah 

721 

In  the  table  which  follows,  the  pubhc-echool  teachers  furnishing 
information  in  each  city  are  divided  into  three  nativity  groups: 
Those  native-bom  of  native  father,  those  native-born  of  foreign 
father,  and  those  foreign-bom. 

The  table  shows  the  percentage  of  the  number  of  teachers  included 
within  each  of  these  three  groups  as  compared  with  the  total  for  the 
city  to  which  it  relates. 

Tablb  35. — ffwnber  and  per  cent  ofUaebat  in  each  nativity  ir*>**P'  ^  cUi«i. 


Number. 

PercenL 

city. 

bomol 

S5IS 

& 

'ssr 

TettL 

bofnol 

w. 

'E^ 

Tow. 

BalUmon 

1,«« 
l,l<g 

T37 

m 

!:!£ 

SL6 

'  M.9 

L7 

100.0 

Barton 
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From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  of  the  49,067  teachers,  25,216/or 
51.4  per  cent,  are  native-bom  of  native  father;  20,992,  or  42.8  per 
cent,  are  native-born  of  foreign  father;  and  only  2,859,  or  5.8  per 
cent,  are  foreigp-born. 

C^  the  30  cities  included,  Duluth  has  the  largest  proportion  of 
foreign-born  teachers.  In  only  12  of  the  30  cities  does  tne  propor^. 
tion  of  foreign-bom  teachers  exceed  5  per  cent.    Those  cities  are: 


Percent. 

Duluth 10.4 

Detroit 9. 5 

Chicago 8.1 

New  York 7.9 

Buffalo 6.2 

Lynn 5.9 


Per  cent. 

Minneapolis 5.8 

Cleveland... ^  5.6 

Scnmton 5. 6 

LoeAngelee 5.4 

Worcester 5.3 

Milwaukee 5. 1 


In  5  of  the  cities  the  proportion  of  foreign-bom  teachers  among 
those  furnishing  information  was  below  2  per  cent.    The  cities  are: 


YonkCTB 

Shenandoah. 
New  Orleans. 


Percent. 
.  1.0 
.  1.1 
.       1.3 


Percent. 

Kansas  City 1.5 

Baltimore 1. 7 


Shenandoah  has  the  largest  proportion  of  teachers  who  are  immi- 
grants of  the  second  generation  (native-born  of  foreign  father).  In 
7  of  the  30  cities  more  than  one-half  of  the  teachers  reporting  are 
immigrants  of  the  second  generation.    The  cities  are: 


Percent. 

Shenandoah 69.3 

Scranton 59.7 

San  Francisco 57.0 

Worcester 54. 6 


Percent. 

Milwaukee 54. 1 

Cleveland 51. 3 

Chicago 51. 1 


In  5  of  the  cities  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  teachers  reporting  are 
immigrants  of  the  second  generation.    The  cities  are: 


Percent 

Manchester 18.7 

Kansas  City 19. 2 

Baltimore 20. 4 


Percent. 

Los  Angeles 21.4 

Lynn 24.7 


The  proportion  of  teachers  native-bom  of  native  father  among  those 
reportmg  was  more  than  70  per  cent  in  5  cities,  as  follows: 


Percent. 

City 79.3 

Baltimore 77. 9 

Manchester 77.2 


Percent. 

Los  Angeles 73.2 

Yonkers 70.6 


The  proportion  native-bom  of  native  father  was  less  than  40  per 
cent  in  3  cities,  as  follows: 


Percent. 

Shenandoah 29.5 

Scranton 34. 7 


Percent. 
SanFrancisco 38.9 


The  next  table  shows  for  each  of  the  30  cities  the  proportion  of  the 
teachers  furnishing  information  who  are  of  each  specified  race. 

Foreign  races  and  immigrants  of  the  second  generation  represented 
by  fewer  than  200  teachers  in  the  total  for  the  30  cities  are  not  enumer- 
ated separately,  but  are  included  in  ''other  races"  under  the  proper 
nativity  group. 
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Table  36. — Race  dUtribuHon  of  teachers  for  whom  information  was  secured,  by  city; 

percentages. 


General  nativity  and  race. 

1 

Total  for  30 
cities. 

"3 

1 

1 

• 

• 

t 

1 

t 

1 

i 

1 

1 
P 

1 

s 

Natlye-bom  of  native  father: 
White 

40.8 
1.5 
(•) 

1.6 

4.7 

.6 

8.0 

1.8 

.5 

.8 

17.8 

2.3 

1.6 

.6 

.6 

2.0 

.6 
.9 
.6 
.8 
.8 
.6 
1.5 

02.1 
15.8 

58.8 
.2 

44.1 
.3 

40.0 
.3 

47.5 
1.4 

42.8 
.8 

44.8 
.1 

47.6 

53.8 

71.1 

Negro 

&2 

Indian 

NatlTe-bom  of  foreign  father,  by 
race  of  father: 

English 

.2 
1.5 

.2 
7.5 
2.4 

4.5 
3.2 

.1 
1.8 

.4 

1.7 

6.1 

.7 

9.2 

"".2 

.6 

25.1 

3.1 

1.3 

*".*4" 
1.0 

.4 

2.1 
.5 

.0 
1.2 

2.3 
4.4 

.6 
8.9 
1.2 

.1 

.5 

23.7 

2.4 

1.0 

1.9 

.8 
3.3 

1.0 
1.2 
1.5 
.1 
1.5 
1.0 
2.3 

.6 
4.2 

.8 
26.5, 
1.9 

"Iz 

8.5 
1.2 
1.6 

"".6 
1.1 

'"'.h' 

2.6 

'"'.i' 

.5 
.2 

2.6 
8.8 

.6 

14.1 

1.1 

.4 

1.9 

10.9 

3.6 

.8 

.5 
2.3 
4.2 

.7 
1.3 
.4 
.2 
.7 
.9 
1.4 

5.6 

8.5 

.7 

8.9 

.8 

.3 

3.3 

2.8 

1.5 

10.2 

.2 

"i.'o* 

1.8 
1.9 

Frmch 

.6 

6.2 

HflbPBW,  German 

.6 

Hebrew.  Russian 

Hebrew,  OUier 

.2 

5.9 

.7 

1.2 

...... 

.5 

"",2 
.7 
...... 

.1 
.5 

.1 
23.2 
2.4 
.2 
.8 
.1 
.6 

1.8 
.8 
.1 
.4 
.6 
.7 
.2 

Irish 

14.2 
5.2 
.3 
.1 
.3 
.7 

8.0 

1.9 

.3 

.1 

1.3 

2.4 

.5 

8.5 
2.4 
.2 
6.3 
1.3 
5.3 

1.1 

2.6 

.9 

25.2 
5.1 
1.2 

**i.'2* 

.5 
1.9 

4.8 

Bootch 

1.0 

Sootch-Irlsh 

.4 

Swedish 

Welsh 

1.6 
.4 

Other  races  * 

1.4 

Foreign-bom: 

Canadian  (other than  Frondh). 
English 

...... 

Gennan 

Hebrew.  Rnssian 

Irish ] 

1.1 
1.1 
3.6 

1.2 
.2 
.6 

.1 

Scotch 

.3 

Other  races  * 

1.0 

Grand  total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total  natlve-bom  of  foreign  father. 
Total  native-born 

42.8 

94.2 

5.8 

20.4 

96.3 

1.7 

36.9 

95.4 

4.6 

49.4 

03.8 

6.2 

51.1 

91.4 

8.6 

46.8 

95.7 

4.3 

51.3 

94.4 

5.6 

45.6 

90.5 

9.6 

42.0 
89.6 
10.4 

41.9 

95.6 

4.4 

19.2 
96.5 

Total  foreign-bom 

1.5 

General  nativity  and  race. 

1 

S 

> 

1 

• 

• 

1 

1 

i 

1 
1 

• 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Native-bom  of  native  father: 

White 

73.2 

58.6 

69.4 

77.2 

48.5 

40.8 

50.6 
.1 

68.5 
.7 

62.7 

7.4 

.1 

.1 
4.7 
3.4 
6.4 

.6 

""."9* 

14.7 

1.8 

.8 

.1 

.2 

4.8 

...... 

.1 

"■.8* 

.1 
.2 

44.6 

Negro 

.8 

Indian , , , 

(«) 

.9 
4.5 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  race  of 
ilftther: 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 

English 

2.4 

3.8 

.2 

5.0 

1.4 
4.9 

2.7 
4.6 

.7 
8.2 

io.'i* 

1.0 
4.0 

1.4 

5.6 

.3 

19.4 

1.9 

.1 

.1 

15.2 

3.1 

.8 

.3 

2.5 

3.4 

.7 

.8 

1.8 

"'.'4' 
.5 
.9 

5.0 
3.5 

.6 
7.2 

.3 

"s-'i' 

2.0 
.9 

2.5 
.6 

3.2 

1.9 
.6 

***.*3* 

^     .6 
2.1 

.3 

6.6 

.4 

7.1 

1.5 

.2 

.3 

6.1 

1.9 

1.3 

.6 

.8 

.3 

.5 
.8 
.5 
.1 
.2 
.7 
1.2 

100.0 

Frttich 

.7 

Gemian 

.4 

1.1 

8.0 

Hebrew,  Gennan 

8.7 

Hebrew.  Rnasian 

1.6 

Hebrew.  Other 

1.7 

Irish .'.'!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!;!!!! 

3.7 
2.7 
1.0 
.3 
.9 
1.4 

2.4 
.5 

.8 

29.5 
.7 
.4 

""/i 
.5 

.4 
1.1 

15.5 
.9 
.5 
.5 

6.0 
2.6 

81.3 

"i.6' 

19.9 

Scotch 

2.1 

flcotoh-Irlsh 

1.1 

Swedish 

.4 

Wf»l*pb 

.3 

Other  races  6 

.0 

3.2 
2.3 

.1 

1.1 
.7 

.1 

"2.0* 

2.4 

Foreign-bom: 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 

.4 

.8 

German 

.7 

Hebrew,  Rtissian 

1.0 

"i*6' 

.0 

2.2 

Irish/..!.. ........... ....!.... ...... 

.4 

.5 

.8 

.4 

1.4 

.0 

.5 
".'6' 

1.5 
.7 
.1 

.8 

Scotch 

.8 

Other  races  * 

2.7 

Grand  total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total  native-born  of  foreign  father 

Total  native-bom 

21.4 

94.6 

5.4 

38.2 

96.8 

3.2 

24.7 

94.1 

5.9 

18.7 

95.9 

4.1 

47.5 

06.0 

4.0 

54.1 

94.9 

5.1 

34.5 

94.2 

5.8 

26.8 

96.0 

4.0 

38.5 

98.7 

1.3 

47.2 
92.1 

Total  foreign-bom 

7.9 

a  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 

b  *  <  Other  races  "  Includes  races  having  fewer  than  200  representativei  in  the  total  for  30  dties,  and  pupils 
whose  race  is  not  reported. 
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Tablb  36. — Race  dittribtUion  of  teacher$  for  whom  information  was  secured,  by  city; 

j>ero9iito^e«— ContinucKL 


General  natlTlty  and  race. 


NatlTB-bom  of  native  liatlier: 

White , 

Negro , 

Indian , 

Native-born  of  foreign  fother,  by  race  of 
fiUier: 

Canadian  (other  than  Frenoh) 

EngUah 

Fruich , 

German , 

Hebrew,  German 

Hebrew,  Bnaelan 

Hebrew,  Other 

Irish 

Scotch 

Bootch-Iriah 

Swedish 

Welsh 

Other  racesft 

ForelgD-bom: 

Owiadlan  (other  than  French) , 

English 

Gennan 

Hebrew,  Rusdan , 

Irish 

Scotch , 

Other  racesft , 

Grand  total 

Total  natlTe-bom  of  foreign  father , 

Total  natlye*bom 

Total  fordgn-bom 


66.4 
2.6 
(«) 


.6 

4.8 

.4 

8.9 

.8 

.1 

.8 

10.1 

2.0 

6.7 

.1 

.3 

.8 

.1 
.6 
.1 
.3 
.8 
.8 
.6 


100.0 


29.0 

97.8 

2.2 


i 


66.7 


.8 

4.8 

.4 

10.4 

.1 

.8 

.1 

14.6 

2.8 

6.8 

.2 

2.9 

.8 


.7 
.8 
.1 
.8 
.6 
.9 


61.6 
.2 


2.6 
4.8 

.8 
1.1 

.2 


23.8 

1.0 

.8 

.2 


100.0 


41.6 

97.2 

2.8 


1.6 

.2 

.7 


.2 

1.1 

.2 

.0 


100.0 


36.8 

97.6 

2.4 


46.4 

7.2 

.2 


.9 

4.2 

1.2 

16.8 

1.2 


.3 

18.9 

2.0 

1.4 

.1 

.2 

1.4 

.1 
.7 
.8 


.3 
.2 
.6 


100.0 


46.1 

97.9 

2.1 


38.9 


1.7 
4.8 
2.1 
6.6 
6.8 


1.6 

28.2 

4.0 

1.0 

.1 


1.7 

.2 

1.4 

.6 


1.3 
.4 
.4 


100.0 


67.0 

96.8 

4.2 


84.7 


29.6 


.2 
4.3 
1.1 
4.6 

.9 


.9 
.2 


12.8' 
.2 


.9 


2.9 

.7 

1.1 


100.0 


60.7 

94.4 

6.6 


1.1 

■  «  «  •  « 

8.4 


66.8 


1.1 


8.4 
8.6 


1.1 


100.0 


60.3 

98.9 

1.1 


61.7 


1.7 

.8 

.8 

11.7 


19.2 
2.6 


1.7 


.8 
.8 


2.6 


100.0 


44.2 

96.8 

4.2 


40.0 
.1 


2.4 

8.3 


46.2 
.6 
1.0 
.1 
.6 
.6 

.7 
.6 


8.4 
.1 
.6 


100.0 


64.6 

94.7 

6.3 


7a6 


1.0 
7.6 
1.0 
2.8 


8.7 
8.6 
2.1 


.8 
1.4 

.8 
.8 


.4 


100.0 


28.4 

99.0 

1.0 


•Less  than  0.06  per  cent. 

b  *<other  iBoes  "  Indndes  raoes  having  fewer  than  200  ropreoontatlves  In  the  total  for  30  dtles,  and  poplla 
whoee  race  Is  not  reported. 

The  percentages  shown  in  the  total  column  for  the  30  cities  and 
also  the  general  nativity  of  the  teachers  have  already  been  discussed 
in  connection  with  previous  tables.  The  percentages  for  the  various 
cities  are  of  special  interest.  In  27  of  the  30  cities  the  teachers  native- 
bom  white  of  native  father  form  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  than 
do  the  teachers  of  any  other  race.  In  3  cities  the  Irish  of  the  second 
generation  form  larger  proportions  than  do  any  other  race.  These 
cities  are: 


city. 


Sbenandoah. 


Percent 
Irish  of  the 

second 
generation. 


66.8 
46.2 
36.1 


Percent 

natlve-bom 

white  of 

native 

fsther. 


99.5 
40.0 
84.7 
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The  races  of  immigrants  of  the  second  generation  (native-bom  of 
foreign  father)  which  rank  first  and  second  in  the  number  of  teachers 
in  each  of  the  cities  are  sho¥ni  in  the  following  table: 

Tablb  37. — BMt»ofimmigrixnJU  of  the  teecmd  generation  (noHve^bom  of  foreiffn  father) 

ranting  first  and  second  in  the  number  of  teachers^  by  city. 


city. 


Baltiinora 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Chioago 

CiDCdiixiati 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Dntufh 

FaU  River.... 
Kansas  City.. 
Los  Angeles... 

Lowell 

Lvnn 

Manchester... 

Meriden 

Milwaukee 

MlnneapoUs... 

Newark , 

New  Orleans.. 
NewYork.... 
FbOadelphla. 

Pittsburg 

Provldenoe. . . . 

St.  Louis 

SanFrandsoo 
Scranton 

Shenandoah. . 

South  Omaha 

Worcester 

Yonketa 

Total... 


First  rank. 


Race. 


German. 

Irish.... 

Irish... 

Irish... 

German. 

German, 

Irish... 

German 

Irish... 

German 

German, 

Irish. . . 

Irish... 

English. 

Irish... 

German 

Irish... 

German 

Irish... 

Irish... 

Irish... 

Irish... 

Irish... 

German 

Irish... 

Irish... 

Irish... 

Irish... 
Irish... 
Irish... 

Irish... 


Percent 

of  total 

Induded 

for  city. 


7.6 
23.2 
25.1 
23.7 
26.5 
14.1 
14.2 
10.2 
25.2 
6.2 
5.0 
29.6 
16.5 
8.2 
31.3 
19.4 
8.7 
7.1 
14.7 
19.9 
10.1 
14.6 
23.3 
16.3 
28.2 
36.1 

66.8 

10.2 

46.2 

8.7 


Second  rank. 


Race. 


17.8 


Irish 

Canadian,  Other 

German 

German 

Irish 

Irish 

German 

Irish 

English 

IrishTT: 

English 

En§Ush 

English 

IrishT. 

English 

Irish 

German 

•RngHah 

German 

German 

Scotch-Irish 

German 

English 

Irish... 

German 

Welsh 

/German 

\Welsh 

German 

English 

English 

German 


Percent 

of  total 

Included 

fordty. 


5.0 
4.6 
9.2 
8.0 
8.6 

10.0 
8.0 
8.6 
8.2 
4.3 
3.8 
4.0 
4.6 
6.0 

10.1 

16.2 
7.2 
6.6 
6.4 
8.0 
6.7 

10.4 
4.8 

16.0 
6.6 

12.8 
8.4 
3.4 

n.7 
8.8 
7.6 


8.0 


Among  immiCTants  native-bom  of  foreign  father  the  Irish  rank  first 
in  20  and  second  in  8  of  the  30  cities.  The  cities  in  which  the  Irish 
rank  first  are: 


Boston. 

Buffalo. 

Chica{;o. 

Detroit. 

Fall  River. 

Lowell. 

Lynn. 


Meriden. 

Minneapolis. 

New  Orleans. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburg. 

Providence. 


San  Francisco. 

Scranton. 

Shenandoah. 

South  Omaha. 

Worcester. 

Yonkers. 


The  Germans  native-bom  of  foreign  father  rank  first  in  9  and 
second  in  10  cities.     The  cities  in  which  they  rank  first  are: 


Baltimore. 

Cincinnati. 

Gleveluid. 


Duluth. 
Kansas  City. 
Los  Angeles. 


Milwaukee. 
Newark. 
St.  Louis. 


The  English  native-bom  of  foreign  father  rank  first  in  Manchester 
and  second  in  9  other  cities.  The  Canadians  other  than  French 
rank  second  in  Boston,  the  Scotch-Irish  second  in  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Welsh  second  in  Scranton  and  Shenandoah. 
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In  6  of  the  30  cities  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  included 
are  native-bom  white  of  native  father.    The  cities  are: 


PorooDt. 

Manchester 77.2 

LoeAngeles 73.2 

aty 71.1 


Ptfoent. 

Yonken 70. 6 

Lynn 69.4 

Newark 68.5 


In  3  cities  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  teachers  included  are  native- 
bom  white  of  native  father.     The  cities  are: 

Pwoont. 

Shenandoah 29.5 

Scranton 34.7 

San  Francisco 38.9 

In  8  of  the  30  cities  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  teachers  for  whom 
information  was  secured  are  Irish  of  the  second  generation  (native- 
bom  of  f oreign^bom  Irish  father) .     The  cities  are : 


Percent. 

Shenandoah 56.8 

Worcester 46.2 

Scranton 35.1 

Meriden 31.3 


Pwoent. 

Lowell 29.5 

San  Francisco 28.2 

FaU  River 26.2 

Buffalo 25.1 


In  7  of  the  cities  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  teachers  are  Grermans 
of  the  second  generation  (native-bom  of  foreign-bom  German  father). 
The  cities  are: 

Pwoeat. 

South  Oniaha 1L7 

Pittsburg 10.4 

Duluth 10.2 


Percent. 

Gindnnati 26.5 

Milwaukee 19. 4 

St.  Louifl 16.3 

Cleveland 14.1 


Slightly  over  one-tenth  of  the  teachers  in  Meriden  are  native-bom 
of  foreign-bom  English  father,  and  almost  one-eighth  of  the  teachers 
in  Scranton  are  native-bom  of  foreign-bom  Welsh  father. 

The  two  tables  which  follow  relate  to  the  number  of  years  the 
teachers  represented  have  been  engaged  in  teaching.  The  nrst  table 
shows  the  number  and  the  second  the  percentage  of  teachers  reporting 
in  each  city  who  have  taught — 


Under  5  yeazB. 
5  to  9  years. 
10  to  14  yeazB. 
15  to  19  yean. 


20  to  24  yean. 
25  to  29  years. 
30  years  or  over. 


Seven  hundred  and  seventy  teachers  included  in  the  table  on 
page  56  are  not  shown  in  the  table  which  follows  for  the  reason  that 
they  did  not  report  years  engaged  in  teaching. 
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Tablb  38. — Number  of  teachers  engaged  in  teaching  each  specified  number  of  years,  by  city. 


aty. 

Under  6 
years. 

6to0 
years. 

10  to  14 
years. 

16  to  10 
jrears. 

20  to  24 
years. 

25  to  20 
years. 

30  years 
or  over. 

TotaL 

Baltimore 

820 

330 

276 

742 

137 

368 

803 

133 

34 

06 

114 

34 

81 

73 

18 

243 

43 

276 

317 

4,690 

846 

218 

209 

339 

127 

96 

23 

42 

34 

63 

806 

410 

333 

1,343 

180 

436 

300 

110 

137 

164 

861 

66 

61 

68 

24 

830 

207 

826 

105 

3,804 

023 

820 

228 

632 

150 

118 

28 

62 

266 

00 

207 

832 

258 

1,464 

138 

813 

240 

116 

73 

181 

834 

67 

60 

47 

10 

268 

344 

268 

147 

2,833 

610 

256 

206 

202 

200 

86 

13 

17 

230 

47 

286 

307 

186 

1,116 

121 

198 

200 

66 

64 

117 

106 

36 

27 

30 

21 

124 

216 

115 

120 

1,506 

480 

135 

110 

206 

166 

38 

13 

7 

117 

36 

206 

214 

140 

707 

03 

148 

127 

20 

37 

76 

08 

80 

31 

20 

0 

107 

106 

70 

40 

844 

284 

07 

80 

130 

140 

81 

4 

1 

84 

21 

106 

140 

68 

481 

06 

60 

74 

6 

83 

25 

34 

23 

8 

11 

2 

68 

67 

63 

48 

620 

244 

40 

71 

105 

100 

43 

6 

217 

253 

40 

218 

127 

47 

60 

1 

20 

10 

14 

48 

21 

0 

4 

88 

13 

60 

100 

666 

424 

45 

77 

08 

161 

83 

1 

1,737 
1,086 
1,310 
6,160 
842 

Boaton 

BaiTalo 

Oiicago ^    ^ , 

Ctocinnati 

Cleveland 

1,560 

1,480 

460 

Detroit 

Dulath 

Fall  River 

Kan/mfHlty..    .1..,, 

407 
668 

Loe  Angeles....... ... 

1,141 

LoweiiT.....;:". .::: 

Lynn 

282 
•  210 

i6D<;heflter. 

267 

Meriden .............. 

07 

Milwaukee 

1,178 

1,078 

1,184 

086 

Mlnnc^pnli^. ......... 

Newark. 

New  Orleans 

New  York 

14,762 

3,810 

1,120 

000 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg 

Providence 

St.  Louis 

1,8G0 

1,061 

447 

Ban  Frandsoo 

Scnranton 

Shenandoah 

88 

South  Omaha 

110 

Worcester 

41 
13 

6 

816 

Yonkers 

288 

Total 

10,466 

12,081 

0,746 

6,460 

4,132 

2,613 

2,801 

48,207 

Table  39. — Per  cent  of  teachers  engaged  in  teaching  exich  specified  number  of  years,  by  city. 


City. 

Under  6 
years. 

6to0 
years. 

10  to  14 
years. 

16  to  19 
years. 

20  to  24 
years. 

26  to  20 
years. 

30  years 
or  over. 

TotaL 

Baltimore 

18.4 
16.6 
21.1 
12.0 
16.3 
22.8 
21.2 
28.0 

8.4 
14.4 
10.0 
12.1 
14.2 
27.3 
18.6 
20.6 

4.0 
23.2 
32.2 
31.1 
22.1 
10.5 
21.1 
18.8 
12.1 
21.0 
26.1 
35.3 

4.2 
22.3 

17.6 
20.6 
26.4 
21.8 
16.4 
27.8 
27.0 
26.0 
33.7 
23.1 
30.8 
10.6 
23.3 
25.6 
24.7 
28.0 
27.6 
27.4 
10.8 
26.4 
24.2 
20.4 
23.0 
20.6 
14.3 
26.4 
31.8 
43.7 
32.4 
36.0 

17.1 
16.7 
10.7 
23.8 
t      16.4 
10.0 
17.4 
25.2 
17.0 
27.1 
20.3 
20.2 
22.8 
17.6 
19.6 
22.8 
31.9 
22.6 
14.9 
19.2 
16.0 
22.9 
20.8 
16.2 
19.0 
19.2 
14.8 
14.3 
28.1 
16.6 

16.4 
16.5 
14.2 
18.1 
14.4 
12.6 
14.6 
14.1 
16.7 
17.6 
17.2 
12.4 
12.3 
14.6 
21.6 
10.6 
20.0 

9.7 
12.2 
10.2 
12.8 
12.1 
11.1 
16.4 
14.7 

8.6 
14.8 

6.9 
14.3 
12.4 

1L9 

10.8 

10.7 

12.9 

11.0 

9.4 

8.9 

4.3 

0.1 

11.4 

8.6 

10.6 

14.2 

7.6 

0.3 

0.1 

10.0 

6.7 

6.0 

6.7 

7.4 

8.7 

0.0 

7.7 

14.2 

6.0 

4.6 

.8 

10.3 

7.4 

6.1 
7.0 
6.2 
7.8 

11.4 
4.4 
5.2 
1.3 
8.1 
3.7 
3.0 
8.2 
3.7 
4.1 
2.1 
6.8 
6.3 
6.3 
4.0 
3.6 
6.4 
3.6 
7.2 
6.8 

10.4 
0.6 
6.8 
.0 
6.0 
4.6 

12.6 

12.7 
3.7 
3.6 

16.1 
8.0 
4.8 
.2 
7.1 
2.8 
1.2 

17.0 
0.6 
3.4 
4.1 
3.2 
1.2 
6.0 

11.1 
8.8 

11.1 
4.0 
7.8 
6.4 

15.3 
7.4 
LI 
.0 
6.7 
L8 

100.0 

Boston 

100.0 

Buffalo 

100.0 

Chicaffo. . ... . .  ^.^... 

100.0 

CtndnnAti ..........  ^ 

100.0 

Cleveland 

100.0 

Detroit 

100.0 

Duluth 

100.0 

FaU  River 

100.0 

"K'ansfw  0*ty. . . .» 

100.0 

Los  Angeles 

100.0 

Lowell 

100.0 

l^ynn,, „   

100.0 

Manchewter 

100.0 

Meriden 

100.0 

Milwaukee 

100.0 

MlnneftDolls. .......... 

100.0 

Newark 

100.0 

New  Orleans 

100.0 

New  York 

100.0 

Philadelphia 

100.0 

Pittsburg 

100.0 

Providence 

100.0 

St.  Louis 

100.0 

San  Frandsoo 

Scran  ton 

100.0 
100.0 

Shenandoah 

100.0 

South  Omaha 

Worcester 

100.0 
100.0 

Yonkers 

10a  0 

Total 

2L7 

25.0 

20.2 

18.4 

8.6 

6.4 

6.8 

100.0 
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Information  covered  in  this  table  was  furnished  l^  48,297  teachers, 
and  of  that  number — 


21.7  per  cent  had  taught  less  than  5  yean. 
25  per  cent  5  to  9  years. 
20.2  per  cent  10  to  14  yean. 
13.4  per  cent  15  to  19  yean. 


8.6  per  cent  20  to  24  yean. 
6.4  per  cent  25  to  29  yean. 
6.8  per  cent  30  yean  or  over. 


In  6  of  the  30  cities  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  teachers  included 
had  taught  less  than  five  years.    The  cities  are: 


Peroent. 

South  Omaha 35.3 

New  Orleans 32.2 

New  York 31.1 


PerotDt. 

Duluth 28.9 

Manchester 27.3 

Shenandoah 26.1 


In  two  cities  a  very  low  proportion  of  the  teachers  included  had 
taught  less  than  five  years.  The  cities  are  Minneapolis  and  Worcester 
ana  the  percentages  are  4  and  4.2,  respectively. 

In  each  of  the  seven  cities  which  follow,  more  than  one-tenth  of 
the  teachers  included  had  taught  30  years  or  more. 


For  oent. 

Lowell 17.0 

San  Fnndaco 15.3 

Cincinnati 15.1 

Boston 12.7 


PVOttlt. 

Baltimore 12. 5 

New  Orleans 11.1 

Philadelphia 11.1 


In  South  Omaha  none  of  the  teachers  included  had  taught  as  many 
as  25  years. 

DESCBIfTION  OF  GENERAL  TABLES. 

For  each  of  the  30  cities  included  in  the  investigation,  two  general 
tables  are  shown  in  the  Commission's  complete  report.  In  these 
tables  the  teachers  are  classified  according  to  general  nativity  and 
race. 

Tiible  1. — Number  of  teachers  in  each  grade,  by  sex  and  general  nativity 
and  race. — ^This  table' shows  for  the  kmdergarten  and  for  each  of  the 
elementary  grades  the  number  of  male  and  the  number  of  female 
teachers  of  each  race. 

Taile  ^. — Number  of  teachers  engaged  in  teaming  each  svecified  mimr 
ber  of  years,  by  sex  ana  general  nativity  and  race. — This  table  shows  for 
the  teachers  of  each  race  the  number  who  have*  been  engaged  in 
teaching — 


Lees  than  5  years. 
5  to  9  yean. 
10  to  14  years. 
15  to  19  years. 


20  to  24  years. 
25  to  29  years. 
30  years  or  over. 


PAROCHIAL   SOHOOL  PUPILS — THE   GENERAL   INVESTIGATION. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  for  each  of  the  24  cities  included  in 
the  parochial  school  stud^r  the  number  of  pupils  of  each  race,  or 
people,  for  whom  information  was  secured.  The  data  are  tabulated 
according  to  general  nativity  and  race  of  father  of  pupil. 
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Tablb  40. — Number  of  parochial  tehool  pupUt/or  whom  information  wa* 
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ieeured  in  each  eUy,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of/aiher  of  pupil. 
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The  Immigration  Commission. 


The  total  number  of  pupils  present  on  the  day  of  the  enumeration, 
and  for  whom  information  was  secured,  was  22 1, 159.  The  table 
which  follows  shows  what  per  cent  the  number  of  pupils  of  each  race 
or  people  forms  of  the  total  number,  221,159.  The  data  are  presented 
according  to  the  lUice  of  father  of  pupil. 

Table  41. — Race  distribution  of  pupils  in  the  parochial  schools  of  £4  cities. 


General  nativity  and  race  of 
father  of  pupil. 


Native-born: 

White 

Neero 

Indian 

Forelgn-bom: 

Arabian 

Armenian 

Belgian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Chinese 

Croatian 

Cuban 

DfUmatlan 

Danlah 

Dutch 

Egyptian 

English 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew,  German 

Hebrew,  Polish 

Hebrew,  Roumanian 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Hindu 


Number 
of  pupils. 


80,323 

372 

1 

1 

12 

2 

2,392 

42 

10,007 

2,374 

20 

20 

11 

42 

102 

246 

1 

4,465 

20 

34 

1,605 

21,440 

34 

96 

29 

2 

33 

118 

2 


Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


36.3 
.2 


(•) 


1.1 

4.5 
1.1 


raj 
roj 
raj 
[aj 

(«) 


.1 
2.0 


.7 
9.7 


1a] 
aj 
aj 
aj 
a) 

(«) 


.1 


General  nativity  and  race  of 
father  of  pupil. 


Foielgn-bom— Continued. 

Wdi 

ItaUan,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenlan 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Spanish-American 

Swedish 

Syrian 

•  Turkish 

Welsh 

West  Indian  (other  than 

Cuban) 

Race  not  specified 

Grand  total 

Total  native-born 

Total  foreign-bom 


Number 
of  pupils. 


59,621 

4,750 

10,640 

33 

607 

1,030 

72 

147 

16,708 

134 

136 

286 

31 

1,171 

1,198 

833 

19 

177 

202 

149 

6 

79 

1 
87 


221,159 


80,696 
140,463 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


26.9 
3.2 
4.8 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 
(«) 


.3 
.9 

.1 

7.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 

.6 
.6 
.2 

.1 
.1 
.1 


100.0 


36.6 
63.6 


a  Less  than  0.05  per  oent. 

Of  the  221,169  pupils  mcluded  in  the  parochial  school  investiga- 
tion, 80,696,  or  36.5  per  cent,  are  children  of  native  fathers,  and 
140,463,  or  63.5  per  cent,  are  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers.  The 
140,463  pupils  were  either  themselves  born  abroad  or  were  bom  in 
the  United  States  of  foreign-bom  fathers. 

Of  the  total  number  of  pupils  included  in  the  parochial  school  study, 
36.3  per  cent  are  children  of  native-bom  white  fathers.  The  foreign 
race  with  the  largest  number  of  pupils  is  the  Irish,  59,521,  or  26.9 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  pupils,  being  children  of  foreign-bom 
Irish  fathers.  The  children  of  foreign-bom  German  fathers  are  9.7 
per  cent,  the  children  of  foreign-born  Polish  fathers  are  7.1  per  cent, 
and  the  children  of  foreign-bom  Italian  fathers,  both  North  and  South, 
are  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  number.  The  other  races  are  each 
represented  by  considerably  fewer  than  15,000  pupils. 
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The  number  of  parochial  school  pupils  for  whom  information  was 
secured  in  each  city  is  shown  by  general  nativity  of  father  of  pupil 
in  the  table  which  follows: 

Table  42. — Number  of  parochial  school  pupils  for  whom  information  was  secured  in 

each  city,  by  general  nal%vity  of  father  of  pupil. 


Ctty. 


Baltfanora 

Boston....... 

CtoTolaDd 

Detroit 

Dolatli 

FaURlTtf.... 

Haverliai 

Kaiuasaty.. 
Los  Angeles. . 

LoweU 

LjmL _ . 

luachester... 

MerideD 

MSwaokee... 

MbmeopoUs.. 

NewiricVTr... 

Nev  Britain.. 

NevOrieans. 

HeirYofk.... 

Philadelphia.. 

PiOTideDce... 

SsnFraiidsoo 

Sennton 

SlHoaDdoah.. 

Total... 


Total 
nomber 

of 
pupils. 


10,181 

11,009 

13,156 

18,440 

1,008 

6,722 

1,737 


2,200 
4,412 
2,960 
1,480 
1,594 
6,099 
1,392 
9,403 
1,444 
4,211 
72,887 
45,604 
8,296 
8,156 
3,382 
486 


221,159 


Number  of  popils 
children  of— 


KatlYe- 

bom 
fathen. 


6,407 

3,066 

8,636 

3,920 

226 

1,048 

833 

507 

1,119 

476 

934 

149 

403 

2,882 

270 

8,873 

491 

8,846 

24,863 

19,661 

969 

1,422 

2,062 

66 


80,606 


Foreign- 
bom 
fathen. 


4,684 
7,044 
8,621 
9,529 

782 
4,674 
1,404 

476 
1,081 
3,036 
2,026 
1,340 
1,191 
4,117 
1,122 
6,580 

953 

866 

48,534 

25,963 

2,327 

1,734 

1,320 

420 


140,463 


Per  cent  of  pupils 
children  of— 


Native- 
bom 
fathen. 


64.0 

27.8 
29.9 
29.1 
22.4 
18.8 
19.2 
61.6 
5a9 
10.8 
31.6 

lao 

25.8 
41.2 
19.4 
41.2 
84.0 
79.4 
33.4 
43.1 
20.4 
46.1 
61.0 
13.6 


86.6 


Foreign- 
bom 
fathen. 


46.0 
72.2 
70.1 
70.9 
77.6 
81.7 
80.8 
48.4 
49.1 
80.2 
6&4 
90.0 
74  7 
66.8 
80.6 
58.8 
66.0 
20.6 
66.6 
56.9 
7a6 
64.9 
89.0 
86.4 


63.6 


In  6  of  the  24  cities  included  in  the  parochial-school  study  the 
proportion  of  pupUs  who  are  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers  exceeds 
80  per  cent.     The  cities  are: 


Percent. 

lianchester 90.0 

Lowell 89.2 

SheDandoah 86.4 


Percent. 

Fall  River 81.7 

Haverhill 80.8 

Minneapolifl 80. 6 


In  2  of  the  cities  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  children 
of  foreign-bom  fathers;  these  cities  are  New  Orleans  and  Scranton, 
with  20.6  and  39  per  cent,  respectively. 
The  next  table  shoxvs  for  each  of  the  24  cities  the  proportion  of 
upils  of  each  specified  race  or  people.  Foreign  races  represented 
7  less  than  500  in  the  total  for  the  24  cities  are  not  separately  enu- 
merated. 


E 
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Table  43* — Race  distribution  ofpupUs  in  parochial  schools,  by  dties:  percentages. 


General  oativlty  and  race  of 
father  of  pupil. 


Native-bom: 

White 

Neero 

Indian 

F(K«ign-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

English 

French 

German 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

PoSah 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Other  races  h 

Grand  total 


Total  native-born . 
Total  foreign-bom . 


r 


96.3 
.2 

(«) 

1.1 

4.5 

1.1 

2.0 

.7 

9.7 

26.9 

2.2 

4.8 

.3 

.9 

7.1 

.5 

.5 

1.2 


100.0 


36.5 
63.5 


I 

"a 


54.0 

.0 

5.2 

.7 
.3 

16.2 

8.9 

.6 

1.9 

.3 

.3 

10.6 
.2 
.4 
.4 


100.0 


54.0 
46.0 


I 

8 


27.8 

.0 

.0 

1.5 

6.8 

2.4 

.5 

1.0 

48.2 

1.7 

6.7 

.5 

.0 

1.2 

1.0 

.0 

.7 


100.0 


27.8 
72.2 


29. 9{ 

(«) 
.0 

8.9 

.6 

1.4 

1.7 

.4 

16.2 

19.2 

.4 

.1 

1.0 

7.7 

5.8 

.8 

4.4 

1.5 


100.0 


29.9 
70.1 


29.1 

.5 
3.4 
8.2 

.7 

1.2 

13.3 

4.3 

.8 
1.2 

40.6 

.2 

.1 

1.1 


100.0 


29.1 
70.9 


I 


22.4 
.0 
.0 

.2 

22.0 

13.9 

.6 

.5 

6.5 

14.1 

1.3 

.4 

.0 

.0 

14.2 

.4 

.0 

3.5 


100.0 


22.4 

77. 


S 

S 
i 


18.3 
.0 
.0 

.0 
58.1 

.8 
6.7 

.4 

.1 
10.1 

.1 

(•) 
.0 
.0 
3.8 
.3 
.0 
1.3 


100.0 


18.3 
81.7 


19.1 
.1 
.0 

.0 
40.1 

2.0 

1.1 

.0 

.1 

31.1 

1.1 
.3 

1.7 
.1 

2.4 
.1 
.0 
.7 


100.0 


19.2 
80.8 


50.9 
.7 
.01 

.1 

.1 

.3 

1.2 

.5 

27.0 

13.4 

.8 

.0 

.0 

.1 

.1 

.0 

.0 

4.8 


50.5 
.3 
.0 

.5 

1.5 

2.0 

1.5 

4.0 

11.7 

11.5 

3.9 

2.7 

.0 

.1 

.5 

.4 

(«) 
8.9 


100.0100.0 


51.6 
48.4 


50.9 
49.1 


10.8 
.0 
.0 

.0 
53.0 

.5 
2.4 

.2 

.1 
30.5 

.1 

.0 
.0 
2.0 
.2 
.0 
.2 


100.0 


10.8 
89.2 


31.6 
.0 
.0 

.0 

17.7 

5.8 

1.9 

.1 

.2 

38.3 

.6 

.7 

.1 

.0 

1.0 

1.0 

.0 

1.0 


100.0 


31.6 
68.4 


10.0 
.0 
.0 

.0 

62.0 

1.5 

2.7 

.4 

1.1 

8.5 

.1 

.0 

.0 

.0 

12.0 

LI 

.0 

.6 


100.0 


10.0 
90.0 


General  nativity  and  race  of 
fother  of  pupil. 


Native-bom: 

White 

Neno 

Indian 

Foreign-Njra: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian.. 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

English 

French 

German 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

?o1S,"::::::;:::::::::::: 

Scotch 

oiovaK  .................... 

Other  races  b 

Grand  total 

Total  native-bom 

Total  foreign-bom 


s 


s 


26. 

13.' 

2. 

13.' 

26. 

1. 

• 

15! 


a 

I 
I 


1 

7 

i 

1 
3 
1 
,3 
0 
1 
1 
3 
4 
5 


100.0 


41.2 
.0 
.0 

3.9 
.3 
.4 
.4 
.4 
18.2 

2.3 
.2 

.0 

.8 

28.3 

.1 

L5 

2.0 


100.0 


41.2 
58.8 


19.4 
.0 


.4 

18.7 

1.3 

.3 

.9 

14.7 

3.8 

.2 

.2 

.0 

.0 

36.4 

.0 

.9 

2.8 


I 


4L1 
.1 
.0 

.2 

.1 

.2 

2.0 

.6 

13.7 

27.0 

L9 

6.8 

.9 

L2 

L2 

.6 

.6 

L9 


100.0,100.0 


19.4  4L2 
80.6  58.8 


I 

n 
t 

S5 


34.0 
.0 
.0 

.1 
2.9 
L3 
2.1 

.5 

L9 

20.4 

.8 

.8 
L7 

.1 
28.1 

.1 
2.1 
3.1 


loao 


84.0 
66w0 


79.4 
.0 
.0 

.0 

.1 

.2 

.8 

2.6 

3.5 

2.6 

2.0 

7.2 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.2 

.0 

L4 


loao 


79.4 
20.6 


o 


33.3 
.1 
.0 

.5 
.3 
.4 

L9 

.8 

10.9 

35.0 

3.8 

7.6 
.2 
.7 

2.4 
.5 
.4 

L2 


100.0 

——A 


42.5 
.6 
.0 

(«) 
.1 
.1 

2.8 
.5 

8.1 
30.8 

2.2 

6.0 
.2 
.5 

4.0 
.7 
.1 
.8 


100.0 


33.4 
66.6 


43.1 
56.9 


i 
1 


29.4 
.0 
.0 

.0 

13.7 

L6 

3.1 

.61 

.8 

45.4 

.4 

.5 

.2 

L2^ 
.8 
.1 

2.3 


100.0 


29.4 
7a  6 


45.1 
.0 
.0 


6a9 
.1 
.0 


.0 

.1 

.2 

.1 

L2 

(«) 

2.3 

.5 

LI 

.2 

4.2 

10.6 

38.7 

S.7 

L7 

LO 

L5 

4.7 

.0 

.4 

.1 

.2 

(•) 

10.8 

.8 

.1 

.5 

.9 

2.6 

.7 

loao 


46.1 
64.91 


100.0 


6L0 
30.0 


18.S 
.0 
.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.4 
5.1 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
8a9 
.0 
.0 
.0 


100.0 


18.6 

86.4 


a  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 

brother  races"  includes  races  having  fewer  than  500  representatives  In  the  total  for  34  cittos,  and 
papib  whose  race  is  not  reported. 
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In  5  of  the  24  cities  more  than  one-half  of  the  pupils  included  are 
children  of  native-born  white  fathers.    The  cities  are: 


Percent 

New  Orleans 79. 4 

Saanton 60.9 

Baltiinare 4 54.0 


Peroent. 

KanflasCity 50.9 

LosAngeles 50.5 


Lees  than  15  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  each  of  3  cities 
are  children  of  native-born  white  fathers.  The  cities  with  these  low 
proportions  of  this  race  are: 


Percent. 

liancheeter ■  10.0 

Lowell 10.8 


Shenandoah. 


Peroeot. 
..  13.6 


In  3  cities  more  than  one-half  of  the  pupils  are  children  of  foreign- 
bom  French  Canadian  fathers.    These  cities  are: 


Percent 

Manchester 62.0 

Fall  River 68.1 


Lowell. 


Peromt. 
..  53.0 


The  children  of  foreign-bom  Irish  fathers  are  the  most  numerous 
among  the  foreign  races.  In  5  of  the  cities  the  pupils  of  this  race 
form  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  number  01  children.  The 
cities  are: 


Peroeot. 

Boston 48.2 

Providence 45. 4 

San  Frandsco 38.7 


Percent. 

Lynn 38.3 

New  York 35.0 


In  5  of  the  cities  the  children  of  foreign-bom  Irish  fathers  form  less 
than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  children.    The  cities  are: 


Percent 

Shenandoah 0.0 

Milwaukee 2.3 

New  Orleans 2.6 


Peroent. 

Minneapolis 3. 8 

Detroit 4. 3 


The  children  of  foreign-bom  Polish  fathers  are  relatively  numerous 
in  the  5  cities  which  fofiow: 


Percent. 

Shenandoah 80.9 

Detroit 40.6 

Minneapolis 36. 4 


Percent. 

Milwaukee 28.3 

New  Britain 28.1 


The  children  of  foreign-bom  South  Italian  fathers  form  more  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  5  cities,  as  follows : 


Percent 

New  York 7.6 

New  Orleans 7.2 

Newark 6.8 


Percent. 

Boston 6.7 

Philadelphia 6.0 
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The  table  which  follows  shows  for  each  city  the  foreign  races 
ranking  first  and  second  in  number  of  parochial-school  pupils: 

Table  44. — Foreign  races  ranking  first  and  second  in  number  of  parochial  school  pupils 

in  each  city. 


City. 


Baltlznore 

Boston. 

GtoyeUmd 

Detroit...... 

Dnlath 

FaU  River 

HsrerMU 

KaoauClty 

Lob  Angeles * 

Lowell 

Lynn 

luncbeeter 

lieriden. 

Milwaukee 

lilnneapoUs 

Newark 

New  Britain 

New  Orleans 

NewYork 

PhlladelphlA 

Providence 

Ban  Frandsoo 

Scranton 

Shenandoah 


Foreign  race  ranking  first. 


Race  of  Cather  of 
popll. 


German. 

Irtoh 

Irtth 

Polish 

Canadian,  French 
Canadian,  French 
Canadian,  French 

German 

German. 

Canadian,  French 

Irish 

Canadian,  French 

Irish 

Polish 

Polish 

Irish 

Polish 

Italian,  South 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Polish 

Polish 


Per  cent  of 

total  hi- 

duded  Ibr 

dty. 


ie.2 
48.2 

19.2 
40.6 
22.0 
58.1 
40.1 
27.0 
11.7 
£3.0 
38.8 
62.0 
26.3 
28.3 
36.4 
27.0 
28.1 
7.2 
36.0 
30.8 
4&.4 
38.7 
10.8 
80.0 


Foreign  race  ranking  second. 


Race  of  father  of 
puplL 


Polish 

Canadian    (other 
than  French). 

German 

German 

Polish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Canadian,  French. 

Polish 

Polish 

German 

Canadian,  French. 

German 

Irish 

German 

German 

German 

Canadian,  French. 

German 

German 

German 


Per  cent  of 
total  in- 
cluded for 
dty. 


10.6 
6.8 

16.2 
13.3 
14.2 
10.1 
8L1 
13.4 
11.6 
30.6 
17.7 
12.0 
16.1 
18.2 
18.7 
18.7 
20.4 

3.6 
10.0 

8.1 
13.7 

4.2 
10.6 

6.1 


Of  the  foreign  races,  the  children  of  Irish  fathers  rank  first  in  9  and 
second  in  6  of  the  24  cities.     The  cities  in  which  they  rank  first  are — 


Boeton. 

Cleveland. 

Ljnm. 


Meriden. 
Newark. 
New  York. 


Philadelphia. 
Providence. 
San  FianciBCo. 


The  childrep  of  foreign-bom  PoUsh  fathers  rank  first  in  6  and 
second  in  4  cities.     The  cities  in  which  they  rank  first  are — 


Detroit. 
Milwaukee. 


Minneapolis. 
New  Britain. 


Scranton. 
Shenandoah. 


The  children  of  foreign-bom  French  Canadian  fathers  rank  first  in 
5  and  second  in  3  cities.     The  cities  in  which  they  rank  first  are — 


Duluth. 
Fall  River. 


Haverhill. 
Lowell. 


Manchester. 


The  children  of  foreign-bom  (jerman  fathers  rank  first  in  3  and 
second  in  10  cities.     The  cities  in  which  they  rank  first  are — 

Baltimore.  Eaneas  City.  Los  Angeles. 

The  children  of  foreign-bom  South  Italian  fathers  rank  first  only 
in  New  Orleans. 


COMPARISON   OF  PUBLIC   AND   PAROCHIAL   SCHOOL  SUMMARIES. 

The  number  of  pupils  for  whom  information  was  secured  in  the 
Commission's  investigation  of  the  children  of  imini^rants  in  schools 
is  1,815,217  in  pubhc  schools  and  221,159  in  parochial  schools,  making 
a  total  of  2,036^376.  The  public  schools  of  37  cities  and  the  parochial 
schools  in  24  cities  are  included. 


Children  of  Immigrants  in  Schoob. 
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The  table  which  follows  shows  for  the  24  cities  in  which  both  public 
and  parochial  schools  are  included  the  number  of  pupils  for  whom 
information  was  secured : 


Table  45. — Nwnber  ofpupiUfor  whom  information  was  secured  in  public  schools  and  in 

parochial  schools,  by  city, 

[This  table  Indudes  only  dties  in  which  information  was  obtained  for  both  public  and  paicchlal  schools.} 


aty. 


Baltimore 

Boston 

Ctevcland 

Detroit. 

Duhith 

Fall  River 

HaverhUl 

Kansas  City 

Lg8  Angeles 

Lowell 

Lrnn 

luncfaester 

Meridcn 

MItwankee 

Mlnneuwlis 

Newark 

New  Britain 

New  Orleans 

NewTork. 

Philadelphia 

Piovldenoe 

SanFrandsoo 

Scranton 

Shoiandoah 

Total,  24  cities 


Public 
schools. 


50,876 

01,443 

58,041 

42,760 

10,805 

13,026 

4,264 

27,150 

33,422 

11,011 

0,583 

5,078 

4,014 

88,650 

38,578 

44,605 

4,718 

30,100 

660,163 

146,285 

25,260 

33,547 

16,167 

3,510 


1,322,063 


Parochial 
schools. 


10,181 

11,000 

12,156 

13,440 

1,006 

5,722 

1,737 

083 

2,200 

4,412 

2,050 

1,480 

1,594 

6,000 

1,302 

0,403 

1,444 

4,211 

72,887 

45,604 

3,206 

3,166 

3,382 

486 


221,150 


Total. 


70,067 
102,462 
71,007 
56,200 
11,003 
10,648 

6,001 
28,142 
35,622 
15,423 
12,542 

6,567 

5,606 
45,640 
30,070 
54,006 

6,162 
34,410 
642,060 
100,880 
28,566 
36,708 
10,530 

4,006 


1,543,212 


The  table  which  follows  merely  compares  the  race  distribution 
of  pupils  in  public  schools  in  37  cities  and  in  parochial  schools  in  24 
cities: 


Table  46. — Race  distribution  of  pupils— Comparison  of  public  and  parochial  schools. 

[This  table  includes  only  races  which  form  0. 1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  pupils  in  either  kind  of  schooL 
The  totals,  however,  are  for  all  races.    Hebrews  of  the  various  natfonaUties  are  considered  one  race.) 


General  nativity  and  race  of  father  of  pupIL 


Number  of  pupils. 


Public 

schools 

(87  cities). 


Native-born: 

White 

^    Negro 

Fttelgn-'boni: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

En^lab 

Oennan. 

Hebrew 

Iiiah 

Italian,  North. 

Italian,  South. 

Norwegian 

ToOah 

Seotch 

Swedfah 

Oraod  total 

Total  native-bom 

Total  farelgn-bom. 


716,726 
40,796 

30,656 
10,670 
32,360 
67,068 
211,460 
318,  S22 
87,870 
33,622 
81,266 
19,288 
2S,225 
10,646 
47,026 


1,816,217 


766,727 
1,048,490 


Parochial 

schools 

(24  cities). 


80,323 
372 

2,302 

10,007 

2,374 

4,466 

21,440 

278 

69,621 

4,769 

10,640 

147 

16,706 

1,171 

202 


Per  ont  distribution. 


Public 

schools 

(37  cities). 


221,169 


80,696 
140,463 


30.6 
2.7 

1.7 
.6 

1.8 
3.2 
11.6 
17.6 
4.8 
1.0 
4.6 
1.1 
1.4 
1.1 
2.6 


100.0 


42.2 
OT.8 


Parochial 

schools 

(34  dties). 


S6.8 
.2 

1.1 
4.5 
1.1 
3.0 
0.7 

.1 

36.0 

3.3 

.8 
4.1 
7.1 

•5 

.1 


100.0 


36.5 
68.5 
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Comparatively  little  difference  in  the  proportion  of  pupils  who  are 
children  of  native-born  white  fathers  is  found  in  the  two  types  of 
schools.  Such  children  form  39.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  37  cities  and  36.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  pupils  in  the  parochial  schools  of  24  cities. 

The  children  of  foreign-bom  French  Canadian  fathers  form  0.6  per 
cent  of  the  total  in  the  public  schools  and  4.5  per  cent  of  the  total  in 
the  parochial  schools;  tnose  of  foreign-bom  Hebrew  fathers  17.6  per 
cent  of  the  total  in  the  public  schools  and  only  0.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  the  parochial  schools;  those  of  foreign-bom  msh  fathers  4.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  in  the  public  schools  and  26.9  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  the  parochial  schools;  those  of  foreign-bom  Polish  fathers  1.4 
per  cent  of  tne  total  in  the  public  schools  and  7.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
m  the  parochial  schools;  those  of  foreign-bom  Swedish  fathers  2.6 
per  cent  of  the  total  in  the  public  schools  and  only  0.1  per  cent  of 
the  total  in  the  parochial  schools. 

The  next  table  shows,  for  each  of  the  24  cities  in  which  information 
was  secured  for  both  public  and  parochial  schools,  the  foreign  race 
which  ranks  first  in  the  number  of  pupils.  The  table  compares  the 
public  and  the  parochial  schools: 

Table  47. — Foreiffn  race  ranking  first  in  number  of  pupils  in  public  and  in  parochial 

schools,  by  city. 


City. 


Baltimore 

Boston 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

DulTith 

FaU  River 

Haverhill 

KaDBasClty 

Los  Anf^les....^ 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Manchester 

Merlden 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Newark 

New  Britain 

New  Orle«ms 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Providence 

San  FrancUco. . . 

Scran  ton 

Shenandoah 

Total 


Public  schools. 


Race  of  father  of 
pupil. 


Hebrew 

Irish 

Qerman 

German 

Swedish 

English 

Hebrew 

(}ernian 

German 

Irish 

Canadian    (other 

than  French). 
Canadian,  French 

German 

German 

Swedish 

Hebrew 

Swedish 

Italian,  South 

Hebrew 

Hebrew 

Italian,  South 

German 

Irish 

Lithuanian 

Hebrew 


Per  cent  of 
total  in- 
cluded for 
dty. 


13.5 

16.5 

17.0 

18.6 

21.9 

18.9 

8.6 

4.9 

6.1 

17.4 

las 

11.6 
16.7 
82.0 
20.0 
20.7 
20.2 
4.6 
33.6 
16.9 
11.5 
12.3 
10.3 
30.3 


17.6 


Parochial  sohoolB. 


Race  of  father  of 
pupil. 


German 

Irish 

Irish 

Polish 

Canadian,  French 
Canadlui,  French 
Canadian,  Frenoh 

German 

Gennan 

Canadian,  Frenoh 
Iri^h 

Canadian,  French 

Irish 

Polish 

PoUsh 

Irish 

Polish 

Italian,  South.... 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish ^. 

Polish 

Polish 

Irish 


Per  cent  of 

total  in- 

duded  for 

dty. 


16.2 
48.2 
10.2 
40.6 
22.0 
58.1 
40.1 
27.0 
11.7 
58.0 
.88.3 

62.0 
26.3 
28.3 
86.4 
27.0 
28.1 
7.2 
36.0 

ao.8 

45.4 

88.7 
10.8 
80.0 


26.0 


In  only  5  of  the  24  cities  does  the  same  race  rank  first  among  foreign 
races  in  both  the  public  and  the  parochial  schools.  In  Boston  the 
Irish  rank  first  in  both  kinds  of  schools;  in  Kansas  City  the  Germans; 
in  Los  Angeles  the  Germans ;  in  Manchester  the  French  Canadians;  and 
in  New  Orleans  the  South  Italians. 
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DBaoBiFriON  or  oxnebal  tables. 


For  each  of  the  24  cities  included  in  the  investigation  of  pupils  in 
parochial  schools  5  general  tables  are  shown  in  the  Commission's 
complete  report  on  schools.  The  pupils  are  classified  by  general 
nativity  and  race  of  father  of  pupil  in  all  tables  excepting  Table  1 , 
in  which  no  race  divisions  are  shown.  The  following  points  are  cov- 
ered by  the  general  tables: 

Table  1  .—^Grade  and  a^e — Nv/mheroJ  mbpiU  oj  each  ojge  in  each  grade, 
&y  8ex. — ^This  table  shows  for  each  grade  and  for  each  year  of  the  high 
school  and  also  for  the  kindergarten  and  special  schools  the  number 
of  boys  and  the  nmnber  of  gurls  of  each  age.  The  age  shown  is 
the  age  at  last  birthday.    The  pupils  are  not  classified  by  race. 

T(wle  2. — Race,  sex,  and  grade — ffumber  of  pupils  of  each  sex  in  each 
arade,  by  general  TuUiviiy  amd  rtice  of  father  of  pupU, — ^This  table  shows 
by  sex  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  gradfe  or  year  of  school  work, 
llie  information  is  presented  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  father 
of  pupU.  The  age  of  the  pupils  is  not  shown.  From  this  table  are 
computed  the  percentages  showing  "race  distribution"  in  Table  4 
and  the  percentages  showing  ''grade  distribution"  in  Table  5. 

Taile  3. — Ra^,  sex,  and  a>ae,oy  grades — Number  of  pupils  of  each 
age  in  each  grade,  by  sex  ana  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  father  of 
pupil. — ^This  table  takes  up  separately  the  kindergarten,  each  of  the 
elementary  grades,  each  year  of  the  high  school,  and  the  special  grades. 
For  each  grade  or  year  of  school  work  the  table  shows  the  number  of 
boys  and  the  number  of  girls  of  each  age  at  last  birthday.  The  data 
are  presented  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  father  of  pupil. 

Tuble  4' — Race  distribution  in  each  arade — Perceniages, — ^This  table 
shows  for  the  kindergarten,  for  each  of  the  grades,  for  each  year  of  the 
high  school,  and  for  the  special  schools  the  proportion  of  pupils  whose 
fathers  were  of  each  specified  general  nativity  and  race.  Only  races 
represented  in  the  pubUc  schools  of  the  city  by  100  or  more  pupils 
are  shown  in  detail;  all  others  are  shown  under  Other  races"  m  this 
table. 

Table  6. — Grade  distribution  of  each  race — Perceniaaes. — ^This  table 
shows  for  the  pupils  of  each  race  the  proportion  in  the  kindergarten. 
in  each  of  the  elementary  grades,  in  each  year  of  the  high  school,  and 
in  the  special  grades. 

Only  races  represented  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  by  100  or 
more  pupils  are  shown  in  detail;  all  others  are  shown  under  ''Other 
races"  in  this  table. 

STATISTICAL  COMPLETENESS   OF  THE   DATA, 

It  was  of  course  absolutely  impossible  to  secure  data  for  every 
pupil  in  the  schools  of  the  various  cities  even  with  the  hearty  coop- 
eration of  superintendents  of  schools  and  teachers  in  the  pubuc 
schools,  and  the  equally  hearty  cooperation  of  diocesan  school 
authorities  and  teacners  in  the  parochial  schools. 

In  the  general  investigation  both  the  school  officials  and  the 
teachers  showed  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  matter  and  gathered 
practically  complete  statistics  for  the  schools  under  their  chaise. 
Here  and  there  probably  a  class  was  omitted,  and  in  Philadelphia 
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one  school  district  is  miflHing  and  efforts  to  supply  the  deficiency  were 
fruitless. 

All  of  the  available  evidence  shows  that  omissions  have  been  rare. 
This  appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  figures  secured  by  the  Ck)m- 
mission  with  other  official  records  of  the  schools  of  the  various  cities. 
The  number  in  attendance  on  a  given  day  is  not  shown  in  published 
school  records,  but  practically  all  the  cities  pubUsh  statements 
showing  the  annual  average  attendance.  The  table  which  follows 
compares  the  Commission^  figures  with  the  average  annual  attend- 
ance in  the  cities  where  such  figures  are  available: 

Table  48. — Number  ofpupiUfor  whom  inforrnation  was  secured  in  the  general  invesU' 
gatUm  conducted  by  tne  immigration  Commission  artd  annu^  average  attendance  a» 
shown  by  other  records.  * 


a^. 


Baltimore.. 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Clxiclimatl. . 
Cleveland... 

Detroit 

Duluth 

FaU  River.. 
Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles, 

Lowell 

Lvnn 

lunchester. 
Merlden 


XxnnUgjFBp 
tion  Com- 
mission 
Investi- 
gation. 


£9,876 

91,443 

49,111 

235,452 

33,621 

58,941 

42,760 

10,895 

13,926 

27,150 

33,422 

11,011 

9,583 

5,078 

4,014 


Annual 

average 

attendance, 

1906-9. 


65,601 

89,388 

47,250 

231,860 

35,692 

56,130 

41,600 

10,523 

13,193 

25,800 

36,618 

10.539 

9,425 

4,936 

3,846 


city. 


Milwaukee... 
Kinneapolis.. 

Newark 

New  Orleans. 

New  York 

Philadelphia.. 

Pittsburg 

Providence... 

St.  Louis 

San  Francisco 

Scruiton 

Worcester 

Yonker& 

Total,.. 


XmmlgFBp 
tion  Com- 
mission 
investi- 
gation. 


38,660 
38,578 
44,606 
30,199 
660,168 
145,285 
45,378 
25,260 
70,928 
33,547 
16,157 
18,224 
10,841 


1,773,107 


Annual 

average 

attendance, 

190&-9. 


37,780 

88,247 

42,647 

27,600 

574,644 

153,082 

44,982 

25,6S7 

09,939 

35,641 

16,294 

18,282 

9,975 


1,766,881 


The  close  approximation  of  the  two  columns  of  figures  is  very 
striking.  In  the  aggregate  the  figures  derived  from  the  investiga^ 
tions  of  the  Immigration  Commission  are  slightly  larger  (less  than 
one-half  of  1  per  cent)  than  those  of  the  annual  average  attendance. 
The  divergence  in  the  individual  cities  ia  not  strongly  marked. 

For  a  few  cities  in  the  United  States  official  figures  are  available 
for  both  the  annual  average  attendance  and  the  December  average 
attendance.  In  those  cities  the  December  average  is  slightly  higher 
(less  than  one;-half  of  1  per  cent)  than  the  annual  average. 

In  the  7  cities  where  tne  ''intensive"  investigation  was  conducted 
the  information  was  secured  not  by  the  use  of  a  form  filled  out  by 
the  teacher  for  the  entire  class,  but  hy  the  use  of  individual  cards, 
filled  out  in  part  by  the  pupils  or  their  parents  and  in  part  by  the 
teachers.  The  task  of  securing  information  in  this  manner  is  niuch 
more  difficult  than  by  the  other  method.  The  returns  from  the  cities 
in  which  the  individual  card  method  was  used  indicate  that  a  con* 
siderably  larger  proportion  of  pupils  were  omitted  in  those  7  cities 
than  in  the  30  cities  where  the  information  was  reported  by  the 
teachers. 

The  "intensive"  investigation  was  in  some  cities  confined  to  the 
elementary  grades  and  did  not  include  kindergarten  and  high  schools. 

The  table  which  foUows  compares  the  Commission's  figures  for 
these  7  cities  with  available  figures  from  other  sources. 
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Tablb  49. — Number  of  pupiU  for  whom  wfonnation  was  secured  in  the  inteniive  inves- 
tk/oHon  conducted  by  the  Immigration  Clommission  and  annual  average  attendance  as 
shown  by  other  records. 


City. 


Bay  qty 
Cedar 


Rapids. 


Haveiliill 

J<diiistowii.... 
New  BedJord. 
New  Britain., 


Total  (7  dtiea  only). 


Bohooto  included. 


Elementary  and  high  school.. 

Elementary 

do 

do 

Elementary  and  high  schooL. 

Elementary 

Elementary  and  high  schooL. 


Total 

number  of 

indiyidual 

cards  80- 

coredbythe 

Tfnmjgra^ 

tion  Com> 
mission,  a 


5,552 
2,278 
3,032 
4,380 
5,419 
8,035 
4,841 


35,087 


Annual 

aTerage 

attena- 

anoe. 


5,688 
4,197 
6,745 
4,900 
5,677 
8,792 
4,885 


39,964 


a  This  column  Includes  both  complete  and  Incomplete  cards. 

In  4  of  the  7  cities  where  this  method  of  enumeration  was  pur- 
sued— ^Bay  Qty,  Johnstown,  New  Bedford,  ^nd  New  Britain — ^the 
number  for  whom  information  was  secured  approximates  very  closely 
the  average  amiual  attendance.  In  2  of  tne  cities— <])edar  Rapias 
and  Chelsea — ^there  is  considerable  difference  between  the  two  sets  of 
figures,  and  the  fact  that  for  these  cities  the  returns  are  not  complete 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  using  the  material. 

For  the  parochial  schools  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  Diunber  of 
pupils  for  whom  information  was  secured  by  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission with  the  register  of  pupils  in  the  official  directory  of  those 
schools.     Such  a  comparison  is  made  in  the  table  which  follows: 

Table  50. — Returns  from  parochial  schools  compared  with  official  records. 


Ctty. 


Battfrnore... 

Boston 

Clereland... 

Detroit 

Doloth 

FkDBlyer.. 
Ha;vcrhl]l... 
Kaxsasaty 
Los  AngwiM. 
Low«iI 


Inmdgra- 
tion  Com- 

Enroll- 

mentfrom 

mission 

official 

study. 

directory. 

10,181 

15,841 

11,009 

16,774 

12,156 

20,134 

13,449 

16,079 

1,006 

1,105 

5,722 

6,295 

1,737 

1,834 

983 

3,149 

2,200 

2,211 

4,412 

6,029 

2,959 

3,279 

1,489 

5,068 

1,504 

1,579 

City. 


Milwaukee... 
Minneapolis.. 

Newark 

New  Britain.. 
New  Orleans. 

New  York 

Philadelphia. 
Providence... 
San  Frandsoo 

Scranton 

Shenandoah.. 

Total... 


Immigra- 
tion Com- 
mission 
study. 


0,  wv 

1,392 

9,403 

1,444 

4,211 

72,887 

45,604 

3,296 

3,156 

8,382 

486 


221,159 


Enroll^ 
TDSoXt  from 

official 
directory. 


18,268 

8,529 

11,597 

3,106 

12,031 

06,429 

58,756 

5,335 

5,711 

8,886 

723 


811,750 


The  Commission's  fibres  in  the  aggregate  are  70.9  per  cent  of  the 
airollment.  Taking  mto  consideration  the  difference  between  the 
total  enrollment  and  the  attendance  on  anjr  one  day,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Commission's  figures  cover  approximately  all  of  the  pupils 
present  on  the  day  of  the  enumeration.  Where  omissions  have 
occurred  it  has  generally  been  a  whole  school* 
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STUDENTS   IN  HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Information  relative  to  students  in  higher  educational  institutions 
was  secured  from  77  institutions.  The  departments  included  are  the 
following:  Academic,  engineering  and  technological,  medicine,  law, 
post^aouate,  pharmacy,  theology,  dentistry,  veterinary.  The  form 
used  in  collecting  the  data  is  shown  on  page  686. 

The  tables  which  follow  show,  by  sex,  for  each  of  the  departments 
covered,  the  number  of  students  for  whom  information  was  secured. 
The  data  are  presented  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  student.  The 
first  table  shows  the  males  and  the  second  the  females. 

Table  51. — Number  of  wale  students  in  kiqher  educational  instUutions  for  whom 
information  was  secured^  by  department  and  oy  general  nativity  and  race  of  student. 


OoDtfa]   nativfty   and 
race  of  student. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Aca- 
demic. 

Enfl- 
neering 

and 
techno* 
logical. 

Medi- 
cine. 

Law. 

Post- 
gradu- 
ate. 

Phar- 
macy. 

The- 
ology. 

Den- 
tistry. 

Veter- 
inary. 

Natlve>boni  of  native 
fiftther: 
White 

16,017 
131 

5,042 
40 

3,379 
8 

2,606 
37 

2,262 
10 

1,071 
5 

677 
22 

388 
3 

447 
6 

246 

Negro 

1 

Native-bom  of  foreign 
father,    by    race    of 
father: 

4 

94 

73 

441 

5 

9 

70 

33 

554 

5 

1 

97 

1,884 

2 

3 

174 

30 

31 

565 

262 

1,196 

83 

1 

4 

48 

251 

88 

1 

6 

4 

22 

1 

224 

3 

1 

6 

3 

286 

1 

63 

14 

1 

32 

17 

141 

1 

6 

13 

8 

190 

2 

2 

12 

11 

113 

3 

1 

24 

6 

137 

2 

1 

2 
1 
9 
1 

Bohemian  and  Mo* 
raylSD 

14 
14 
65 

17 
11 
61 

9 

8 
14 

2 
3 

7 

5 

6 

23 

1 

Canadian,  French. . . 

Canadian,  Other 

Chin^^ 

2 
8 

Cuban 

9* 

6 
81 

i' 

14 
300 

2 
11 

4 

62 

1 

THuifmh , 

2 

2 
23 

4 

2 

18 

2 
2 

16 

6 

1 
17 

Dutch 

2 

English 

10 

IMmiliih 

Flwn1«»b 

French 

40 

478 

2 

2 

55 

16 

17 

269 

126 

402 

20 

1 

1 

25 

46 

31 

17 
.385 

10 
242 

6 
71 

4 
125 

2 
204 

4 
58 

Owmai^ 

21 

Greek 

Hawaiian 

1 
6 
1 

Hebrew,  Oerman.... 
Hebrew,  Polish 

42 
1 
3 

30 

15 
146 

13 

29 
6 
4 

65 

27 
152 

14 

37 

14 

5 

133 

88 
238 

27 

3 

1 

i" 

1 
12 

1 

Hehraw.  Rnnni<uifan 

1 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

11 
1 

31 
3 

39 
4 

46 
6 

6 
1 

Wsh 

117 

38 

20 

ItaUan 

jHpanese 

Lflhnanian ..... 

6" 

37 
14 

1 

8 

52 

15 

2 

6 

41 

7 

Magyar 

1 
4 
2 

2 

11 

9 

Norwegian 

36 

8 

22 
2 

2 

Polish 

Porto  Rican 

1 

Portuguese 

3 
2 

7 

1 
72 

1 

1 
2 

2 

Roiirpanian . 

1 
4 

R^iwian. 

1 

7 

1 

Rnthenian . 

Scotch 

60 
1 

38 
1 

20 

11 

11 
1 

4 

4 

4 

Slovak 

BlOVpnlmi . 

1 

flpaniffh 

i 

2 
59 

1 

1 

86 

1 

1 

2 

Sixmish- American . . 
Swedish 

40 

1 
19 

43 

6 

28 

4 

21 

Syrian 

W^h 

10 

1 

7 

1 

17 
5 

5 

2* 

2 

1 
6 

2 

Not  reported 

Total 

6,662 

2,100 

1,180 

980 

1,112 

203 

351 

411 

227 

88 

Total  nattve-bom. 

22,800 

7,182 

4,567 

3,622 

3,384 

1,270 

050 

802 

679 

886 
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Table  51. — Number  of  male  students  in  higher  eduoaticmal  instUutums  for  whom 
informaticm  was  secured^  by  department  and  by  general  nativity  and  race  oj  student — 
Continued. 


Geoeral    natlrlty    and 
race  of  student. 

Total 
ber. 

Aca- 
demic. 

Engi- 
neering 

and 
techno- 
logical. 

Medi- 
cine. 

Law. 

Poet- 
gradu- 
ate. 

Phar- 
macy. 

The- 
ology. 

Den- 
tistry. 

Veter- 
inary. 

Foralgn-born: 

28 

16 

9 

19 

268 

66 

1 

23 

16 

30 

7 

200 

18 

2 

38 

299 

12 

4 

19 

27 

60 

827 

173 

15 

115 

114 

74 

1 

5 

25 

20 

12 

66 

1 

43 

22 

7 

9 

32 

1 

74 
1 
7 

26 
53 
60 
15 
1 
9 
10 

6 

4 

2 

2 

48 

28 

7 

3 

1 

1 

45 

20 

6 

4 

5 

8 

46 

1 

3 

2 

2 
2 

2 
3 

Bohemian  and  Mo- 
TftThMY 

niitgHjiaTi  ^ 

1 

1 

25 

1 

Canadian,  French... 

ChlneiiA ,  _  .    . . 

3 

33 

6 

42" 

10 

2 

10 

1 

2 
10 

i' 

0 

Croatian .   . . 

rnban 

9 
2 
4 

4 

3 

4 

5 
3 
4 
6 

30 
6 
2 
3 

36 
3 

2 
2 

1 

1 
3 

4 

2 

I^anteh 

i' 

1 
2 
1 

1 
6 

1 
2 

1 

Dutch 

4 

Egyptian 

Eng&ih 

47 
5 

43 
5 

19 

21 

1 

16 

15 

7 

Filipino 

Finnfflh  , 

French 

5 

55 

1 

2 

6 

18 

21 

*      245 

60 

4 

21 

28 

17 

1 

2 

.8 

4 

1 

3 

6 
44 

1 
2 
5 
3 
3 

87 

10 
8 

11 
5 

18 

6 

44 

2 

11 
27 

23 
1 

4 

49 

1 

2 

13 

3 

1 

8 

Qieek 

Hebfew.  German. . . . 

4 

1 

11 

121 

20 

2 

4 

14 

160 

42 

2 
1 
3 

38 
9 
3 
6 
4 

28 

Hebrew.  PoUah 

2 

156 
19 

i* 

5 

26 

4 

1 

Hebrew,  Rosalan  . . . 

Hebrew,  Other 

Hlndn 

3 

Irfah 

17 
14 

4 

11 
21 

1 

2 

40 

85 

2 

4 

6 

6 

Jananeee.... 

2 

Korean 

T/fthfianlan 

1 

2 

MAgyi^-. .. 

"5 
9 
1 
5 

4 

5 

4 

13 

7 

1 
2 

negro  -  .............. 

2 
4 

4 
35 

Norwegian 

2 

1 
5 

8 

1 

Perrian. ....  . 

Ff?lkih„. 

14 
3 
2 

8" 

3 
7 
2 
1 
5 

7 
7 
1 
3 
1 
1 
17 

6 
2 

i" 

3 

1 

7 

1 

Porto  Blcan 

1 

1 

PwlUglMMW. ... 

1 
1 

1 

3 

10 

BTiflrian. ...  , .        , 

1 

4 

Rnthenifui . .    ...  . 

Scotch 

16 

i' 

7 

12 
14 

4 

2 

1 

16 

1 

8 

6 

1 

4 

4 

2 

Rtamem. . .  . , 

Slovak 

1 
2 
2 
9 
2 

i' 

2 

4 

■'3 

1 

1 
4 
1 

2 

1 

9' 

Spanish 

Spaniah-American . . 
-     Bwfdfflh   . 

6 

16 

6 

i' 

6 
16 
12 

8 

2" 

2 

2 
2 

Bynan .............. 

T'bAlsh..... ........ 

WAlfh 

4 

i" 

1 

1 

1 
8 

Not  reported 

Total  forelgn-bom. 

2,979 

750 

423 

469 

«416 

234 

208 

204 

136 

50 

Grand  total 

25,779 

7,932 

4,990 

4,091 

3,800 

1,513 

1,248 

1,006 

814 

386 
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Table  52. — Number  of  female  students  in  higher  eduoational  institutions  for  whom 
information  was  sectored,  by  department  and  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  student. 


Gtaneral  DAttvity  and  noe 
of  student. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Aca- 
demic. 

Engi- 
neering 

and 
techno- 
logical. 

Medi- 
cine. 

Law. 

Post- 
gradu- 
ate. 

Phar- 
macy. 

Theol- 
ogy. 

Den- 
tistry. 

Native-bom  of  native  fiaiher: 
White 

5,046 
24 

3,765 
18 

731 
2 

143 
1 

16 

345 

28 
2 

8 

6 

NeffTO         

Native-bom  of  foreign  father, 
by  race  of  father: 

RnhAmiAn  onH  l/Tor^vifln^ 

11 

15 

135 

26 

7 
222 

2 

32 
439 

1 

1 
68 
10 

2 

91 

43 

268 

11 

3 
14 
44 

6 

2 

5 
101 

8 
69 
25 

1 

4 

12 

113 

18 

5 

157 

2i" 

287 

1 

1 

25 

3 

25* 

11 
135 

8 
1 
9 

32 
4 
1 
1 

74 
6 

59 

18 
1 

6 
3 
9 
5 
1 

40 
1 
4 

92 

• 

1 

Oanadlan.  Fi^noh , . . 

CanadlftTi.  Oth<^r, , ,  _  

4 
1 

1 

8 
2 

Danish r 

Dutch 

1 
1 

EnRltfb  -,  r . 

5 

18 

1 

4 

33 

1 

Flemish...  rr --.,. 

French 

2 
15 

3" 

1 
8 

Oennan 

1 

Greek        

Hawaiian 

Hebrew.  German 

40 

6 

2 

60 

31 

101 

3 

1 

5 

4 

1 

1 

2 
2 

Hebrew.  Polish 

Hebrew.  TRoiiTPft"*'!'*.. 

Hebrew.  Kussltwi 

2 
5' 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

Hebrew.  Other 

Irish 

10 

5 

1 

Italian 

1 

Maevar 

Norweffian 

3 

I 

2 

2 
1 

Polish  r. 

Portu&iiese . ., 

1 
2 
6 

1 
4 
3 

Kiisslan r .  -  -  r  - 

2 

Sootdi 

19 
1 
5 
3 

3 

Swedish 

1 
1 

Welsh 

. 

Total 

1,652 

1,032 

442 

43 

9 

100 

23 

1 

2 

Total  native-born 

6,721 

4,815 

1,175 

187 

24 

445 

53 

14 

8 

Foreign-bom: 

1 
1 
1 
2 

69 
6 
3 
2 

43 
2 

11 

47 
1 
6 
3 
3 

73 

16 
2 

18 
7 
5 
2 
1 
1 
6 
4 
1 
0 

20 
5 

12 
2 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
6 

1 

Bnlgnrian 

Canadian.  French 

1 

42 

5 

1 

1 
24 

........ 

2' 

7" 

Canadian.  Other 

11 

Chinese 

Dutch 

1 
5 
2 

1 
3 

7 

FU^ino 

French 

4 
21 

2 

9 

4 
12 

• 

German 

1 

1 

Greek 

1 

Hebrew,  German 

1 
1 

io* 

1 
1 

6 
3' 

i* 

1 
2 

1 

1 

3 

40 

13 

8" 

3 
2 
2 

1 

1 
1 

3 

Hebrew,  Polish 

Hebrew,  Roumanian 

Hebrew,  Russian 

11 

2 

6 
2 

4 

Hebrew.  Other 

Hindu 

1 

Irish J 

4 

Italian 

2 

2 

Japanese , . 

Magyar 

Mexican. 

NorweglMi ...... 

1 

1 
1 
1 

3 

Polishr. 

1 

Porto  Rlcan ..... 

Russian , 

2 
10 

8' 

3 

4 
3 
2 

4 
6 

Scotch 

1 
1 
1 
2 

Spanish 

1 

Swedish 

1 

Syrian . , 

Welsh 

1 

Not  reported 

1 

Total  foreign-bom 

387 

147 

118 

44 

4 

62 

9 

3 

Grand  total 

7,106 

4,962 

1,298 

231 

28 

607 

62 

14 

11 

k 
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Information  was  secured  from  25^779  males  and  7^103  females. 
The  nimiber  in  each  department  is  as  follows: 


Department. 


Aeademie 

Eosfneexliig  Mid  technological 

Uir....V.'"".'I".".'.'i;!!.'!.".' 

Foslgradnate 

Phannacy 

Tlieology 

Dentistry 

VetatDarj 

Total 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

7,032 

*'8S 

"'S! 

4,900 

1,203 

0,288 

4,001 

231 

4,822 

3,800 

28 

3,828 

1,613 

507 

2,020 

1,348 

82 

1,310 

1,006 

14 

1,030 

814 

11 

825 

885 

385 

25,779 

7,106 

32,887 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  total  number  of  males  and  the 
total  number  of  females  for  whom  information  was  secured^  and  the 
per  cent  of  distribution.  The  data  are  presented  by  general  nati^ty 
and  race  of  student  and  the  percentages  indicate  wliht  proportion 
the  students  of  each  race  form  of  the  total  number  for  whom 
information  was  secured: 

Table  63. — Race  distrilnUion  of  students  in  higher  educaiumdl  institutions,  by  sex. 


Geoonl  natlrtty  and  race  of  stadent. 


NatiT»>boni  of  native  father: 

White 

Neno 

NattTB-bom  of  foreign  fitther,  by  race  of 
fcther: 

Armenian.. 

Bohemian  and  MoiBTiEm 

Canadian,  French , 

Canadian,  Other 

Chinen 

Coban 

Danish 

Dutch 

TCngilah , 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Oreek 

HavaUan 

Hebrew,  German 

Hebrew,  Polish , 

Hebrew,  Roomanlan 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Irish 

Italian 

Japanese 

Lithoanian 

Magyar 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Porto  Rican 

Purtugoese 

Roomanlan 

Roasian 

Rottienian 

Sootoh. 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish. 

Opanisb-. 

Swedish. 

Syrian 

Walsh. 


Nomber  for  whom  infonnar 
tion  was  secured. 


Hale. 


16,017 
181 


4 

94 

78 

441 

6 

9 

70 

83 

564 

5 

1 

97 

1,884 

2 

8 

174 

80 

31 

fiA6 

262 

1,196 

83 

1 

4 

48 

251 

88 

1 

0 

4 

22 

1 

224 

8 

1 

6 

8 

286 

1 

68 
14 


Female. 


6,046 
24 


11 

16 

186 


26 

7 

222 


2 

82 

439 

1 

1 

68 
10 

2 

91 

43 

288 

11 


3 
14 
44 

6 


2 
"*6 

idi 


8 

li' 


26 
1 


Total. 


21,062 
165 


4 

106 
88 

676 

6 

9 

96 

40 

776 

6 

8 

129 

2,823 

8 

4 

242 

49 

88 

666 

805 

1,454 

94 

1 

7 

62 

296 

94 

1 

8 

4 

27 

1 

826 

8 

1 

14 

8 

866 

1 

88 
16 


Per  cent  distrlbatlon. 


ICale. 


62.1 
.6 


(•) 


« 


.4 

.3 

L7 


.8 

.1 

2.1 


^] 


& 


.4 
7.8 


.7 

.2 

.1 

2.2 

1.0 

46 

.8 


^] 


.2 

LO 

.8 


i 


raj 


.1 
.0 


(•) 


LI 


.8 
•  1 


Female. 


7L0 
.8 


.0 
.2 
.2 

L9 
.0 
.0 
.4 
.1 

8.1 
.0 


(•) 


.5 
&2 


n 


LO 
.1 


(•) 


L8 
.0 

8.6 
.2 
.0 


(•) 


(•) 


.2 
.6 
.1 
.0 


(•) 


.0 
.1 
.0 

L4 
.0 
.0 
.1 
.0 

LO 
.0 
.4 


TotaL 


640 
.6 


.8 

.8 

L8 


.8 

.1 

2.4 


.4 

7.1 


» 


.7 
.1 
.1 

2.0 
.0 

44 
.8 


.2 
.0 
.8 


(•) 

(a) 
raj 
raj 
(a) 

(•) 
(•) 


.1 
LO 


LI 
.1 
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Tablb  53. — Race  dUtributUm  of  students  in  higher  edtuational  institutions^  by  sex — Con. 


OdDBral  nativity  and  race  of  student. 


Foreign-boni: 

Annonian 

Bohemian  and  Moxavian 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Chinese 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Danish 

Dutch 

Egyptian 

Enillsh 

FilTpino 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hawaiian 

Hebrew,  German 

Hebrew,  Polish 

Hebrew,  Roumanian 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Hindu 

Irish 

Italian 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Negro 

Norwegian 

Persian 

Polish 

Porto  Rlcan 

Portuguese 

Roumanian , 

Russian , 

Ruthenian 

Scotch , 

Siamese. 

Slovak 

Spanish 

Spanish- Amorican , 

Swedish 

Syrian , 

Turkish 

Welsh 

Not  reported 

Grand  total 

Total  native-bom  of  foreign  father 

Total  native-bom 

Total  forelgn-bom 


Number  for  whom  Infornuh 
tion  was  secured. 


Male. 


28 
16 

9 

19 

268 

66 

1 

23 
16 
80 

7 

200 

18 

2 
38 


12 

4 

19 

27 

60 

827 

173 

15 

116 

114 

74 

1 

5 

26 

20 

12 

66 

1 

43 

22 

7 

9 

82 

1 

74 

1 

7 

26 

63 

60 

15 

1 

9 

10 


25,779 


6,652 

22,800 

2,979 


Female. 


1 
1 
1 
2 
69 
6 


8 
2 


43 
2 


11 

47 

1 


6 

3 

3 

73 

16 

2 

18 

7 

6 


2 
1 
1 


4 
1 


9 


12 
2 


1 
1 


7,108 


1,652 

6,721 

387 


Total. 


29 
17 
10 
21 
837 
71 

1 
23 
19 
83 

7 

248 

20 

2 

49 

846 

13 

4 

25 

30 

63 

900 

189 

17 

133 

121 

19 

1 

7 

26 
21 
12 
72 

1 

47 
28 

7 

9 
41 

1 
94 

1 

7 
81 
53 
72 
17 

1 

10 
11 


32,887 


8,304 

29,521 

3,366 


Per  cent  dJstifbatlon. 


Male. 


ai 

.1 


(«) 


(•) 


.1 

1.0 

.3 


(•) 


(•) 


.1 
.1 
.1 

.8 
.1 


.1 
1.2 


S 


.1 
.1 
.2 
3.2 
.7 
.1 
.4 
.4 
.8 


(•) 


.1 
.1 

.8 

.2 
.1 


.1 
.8 


.1 
.2 
.2 
.1 


raj 
[a] 


loao 


25l8 
88.4 

11.6 


Fdmale. 


ral 
raj 
raj 

[a] 


LO 
.1 
.0 
.0 


8 


('») 


(•) 


«. 


.0 
.6 

.0 
.2 

.7 

.0 
.1 


LO 
.2 


(•) 


(•) 


8 


.8 
.1 
.1 
.0 


.0 
.1 
.0 
.1 

.0 
.0 
.1 
.0 
.8 
.0 
.0 
.1 
.0 
.2 

.0 


100.0 


23.3 

94.6 

5.4 


TotiL 


8 


ai 
.1 

.1 

LO 
.2 

.1 
.1 
.1 

,7 
.1 

.1 
LI 


.1 
.1 
.2 
2.7 
.6 
.1 
.4 
.4 
.2 


(•) 


.1 
.1 

.2 

.1 
.1 


.1 
.3 


.1 
.2 
.2 
.1 


lOQLO 


25.8 
89.8 

ia2 


o  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 


Of  the  32,887  students  for  whom  infonnation  was  secured,  29,521, 
or  89.8  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  native-bom,  and  3,366,  or  10.2 
per  cent,  were  foreign-bom.  Immigrants  of  the  second  generation 
(natiye-Dom  of  foreign  father)  number  8,304,  or  25.3  per  cent  of  the 
total. 
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The  students  native-bom  white  of  native  father  constitute  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  total  number.  The  races  represented  by  more  than 
500  students  are  the  following: 

Races  represented  by  more  than  SOO  students, 

Peroentoftotftl. 

White  native-bom  of  native  iatiier 64. 0 

Gennan  native-bom  of  foreien  father 7. 1 

Iriah  native-bom  of  foreign  uther 4.4 

Hebrew  native-bom  of  foreign  &tther 3. 8 

Hebrew  foreign-bom 3. 7 

English  native-bom  of  foreign  father 2. 4 

Oaoadian  (other  tiian  Fren<m)  native-bom  of  foreign  father 1. 8 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  sexes  show  that  a  considerably 
larger  proportion  of  the  males  than  of  the  females  were  foreign-bom; 
the  percentages  are  11.6  and  5.4,  respectively.  The  races  occupy 
much  the  same  order  as  far  as  the  proportion  is  concerned,  among 
males  and  females. 


Qeneral  nativity  and  race. 


WLItenatlYa-bofnofiiatiTSfttthar 

Gonnannatlve-bamoffafeienlifttbflr 

Izlshiiatfve-bomof  fdrBignmthflr 

Hebrew  forelgn-boni 

Hebrew  native-boni  of  foreign  fftther 

Engiteh  nfttjve-bom  of  foceign  fttther 

CMwIian  (other  than  French)  native-bcnn  of  fbreign  father 


Berent 
of  total 
malea. 


Percent 
of  total 
females. 


71.0 
6.2 
8.6 
L4 
8.0 
8.1 
1.0 


The  tables  next  presented  show  for  each  of  the  departments  the 
proportion  of  students  of  each  race.  In  the  first  table^  which  relates 
to  males,  races  represented  by  fewer  than  100  students  m  the  total  for 
the  9  departments  are  not  separately  enumerated  but  are  ^ouped 
under  ''other  races/'  and  in  the  second  table,  which  relates  to  females, 
races  represented  by  fewer  than  50  students  in  the  total  for  the  8 
departments  are  not  separately  enumerated.  In  these  tables  He- 
brews of  the  various  nationalities  are  considered  one  race. 
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The  Inimigiation 


I  MlMl  .^ 


ion. 


Table  6i,^Race  diiinimlum  of  male  atuderUa,  hy  department;  percentages. 


Oeneral  natiylty  and  raoa 
of  student. 

TotaL 

Aca- 
demic. 

Engi- 
neering 

and 
techno- 
logical. 

Medi- 
cine. 

Law. 

Post- 
gradu- 
ate. 

Phar- 
macy. 

Theol- 
ogy. 

Den- 
tistry. 

Veterl. 
nary. 

Native-born     of    native 
father: 
White 

62.1 
.5 

1.7 
2.1 
7.3 
4.2 
4.6 
1.0 
.9 
1.1 
2.5 

1.0 
.8 

1.2 

4.3 
.4 
.4 

3.5 

63.6 
.6 

1.8 

2.4 

6.0 

6.1 

5.1 

.6 

.9 

.7 

2.6 

.6 
.6 
.7 

4.5 
.3 
.4 

2.4 

67.7 
.2 

2.3 
2.7 
7.7 
1.8 
2.9 
.7 
1.2 
1.7 
2.3 

.9 
.9 
.9 

2.2 
.2 
.1 

3.3 

63.7 
.9 

1.6 
2.0 
7.3 
3.2 
3.7 
1.3 
.9 
1.0 
2.7 

1.1 
.7 
.9 

3.8 
.4 
.3 

4.3 

69.5 
.8 

1.6 
l.« 
6.4 
7.3 
6.3 
1.1 
.5 
1.1 
2.7 

.9 

.5 

1.2 

5.6 

.3 

.6 

1.8 

70.8 
.8 

.6 

1.5 

4.7 

1.3 

2.0 

.3 

.7 

.4 

1.7 

2.8 
1.4 
1.8 
3.5 
.4 
.8 
5.3 

46.2 
1.8 

1.1 

1.4 

10.0 

8.7 

3.7 

.9 

.9 

2.2 

4.2 

.8 

.2 

L8 

14.2 

.2 

8.2 

8.5 

88.6 
.3 

.    .7 

1.6 

20.3 

.1 

11.6 

3.6 

.4 

.4 

2.2 

1.0 
1.6 
4.9 

.1 
8.5 

.2 
9.0 

64.9 
.6 

2.8 
2.1 
7.1 
1.7 
4.7 
2.7 
.6 
2.6 
3.7 

3.1 
1.8 
1.6 
4.3 
.7 
.0 
5.1 

68.9 

Negro 

.8 

Native-bom    of    foreign 
father,  bv  race  of  father: 
Canadian  (other  than 
French) 

2.1 

Kngli^h , .  - . 

2.6 

Oennan 

6.6 

Hebrew 

2.3 

Irish 

6.8 

Norwegian > . . 

.6 

SootchT 

1.0 

Bwedi<fb , . 

.0 

Other  raceso 

2.1 

Foreign-bom: 

Canadian  (other  than 
French) 

2.3 

English 

1.8 

German. . 

2.1 

Hebrew 

1.0 

Irish 

1.6 

Italian . . 

.0 

Other  races' 

4.2 

Grand  total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total  native-bom  of  for- 
eign father...... 

26.8 
88.4 
11.6 

26.5 

90.5 

9.5 

28.6 

91.5 

8.5 

24.0 
88.5 
11.5 

29.3 
80.1 
10.9 

13.4 
84.5 
15.5 

28.1 
76.1 
28.9 

40.9 
79.7 
20.3 

27.9 
83.4 
16.6 

22.9 

Total  native-bom 

87.0 

Total  foreign-bom 

13.0 

A  ^'Otber  races"  includes  races  having  fewer  than  100  representatives  in  the  total  for  the  9  departments. 
Table  55. — Race  distrUmtion  of  female  students  ^  by  department;  percentages. 


General  nativity  and  race 
of  student. 

Tot4l. 

Aca- 
demic 

Engineer- 
ing and 
techno- 
logical. 

Medi- 
cine. 

Law. 

Post- 
gradu- 
ate. 

Phar- 
macy. 

Theot 
ogy. 

Den- 
tistry. 

Native-bom     of     native 
father.  White 

71.0 

1.9 
3.1 
6.2 
3.0 
3.6 
1.4 
1.0 
3.1 

1.0 
1.4 
3.0 

75.9 

2.3 
3.2 
5.8 
1.3 
2.7 
1.5 
1.2 
2.8 

.8 

.3 

1.9 

66.6 

.7 
3.1 
7.1 
10.7 
7.8 
1.5 

.4 
2.9 

.9 
4.5 
3.7 

61.9 

1.7 
2.2 
6.5 
1.3 
2.2 
1.3 
.4 
3.0 

2.2 

4.8 

12.0 

68.6 

8.6 

.0 

10.7 

10.7 

3.6 

.0 

.0 

3.5 

.0 

14.3 

.0 

68.0 

1.6 
3.6 
6.6 
LO 
2.0 
1.0 
.8 
8.2 

2.2 
2.2 
7.8 

46.2 

.0 

1.6 

12.9 

1.6 

8.1 

.0 

.0 

12.9 

.0 
6.6 
8.0 

86.7 

.0 
11.1 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 

64.5 

Native-born     of     foreign 
father,  bv  race  of  father: 
Canadian  (other  than 
French) 

.0 

English 

.0 

G<T"ian 

0.1 

Hebrew 

.0 

Irish 

9.1 

,     Scotch 

.0 

flwpdish 

.0 

other  races' 

.0 

Foreign-bom: 

Canadian  (other  than 
French) 

.0 

Hebrew 

.0 

Other  races' 

27.8 

Grand  total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total  native-bom  of  for- 
eign father .  . .  x 

23.3 

94.6 

5.4 

20.8 

97.0 

3.0 

34.2 

90.9 

9.1 

18.6 
81.0 
19.0 

82.1 
86.7 
14.8 

19.7 
87.8 
12.2 

87.1 
86.6 
14.6 

11.1 

100.0 

.0 

18.2 

Total  native-born 

72.7 

Total  Horeign-bom 

27.8 

•«< other  noes'*  Inoludes  races  having  fewer  than  60  rqiraeDtathres  in  the  total  for  tlu  8  departmenti. 
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The  columns  which  show  the  totals  have  already  been  discussed  in 
connection  with  a  previous  table,  and  attention  will  be  called  only 
to  the  various  departments.  Of  tne  students  in  the  academic  depart* 
menty  9.5  per  cent  of  the  males  and  3  per  cent  of  the  females  are 
foreign-bom^  and  26.5  per  cent  of  the  males  and  20.8  per  cent  of  the 
femsdes  are  mmii^ants  of  the  second  generation  (native-bom  of  for- 
eign father).  Aside  from  the  native-bom  whites  of  native  father, 
the  Hebrews  of  the  second  generation  among  the  males,  and  the 
Germans  of  the  second  generation  among  the  females,  have  the  high- 
est proportions,  the  percentages  being  6.1  and  5.8^  respectively. 

Of  the  students  in  the  engmeering  and  technological  department, 
8.5  per  cent  of  the  males  and  9.1  per  cent  of  the  females  are  foreign- 
bom^  and  23.6  per  cent  of  the  males  and  34.2  per  cent  of  the  femcues 
are  immigrants  of  the  second  generation  (native-bom  of  foreign 
father). 

Of  the  students  in  medicine,  11.5  per  cent  of  the  males  and  19  per 
cent  of  the  females  are  foreign-bom,  and  24  per  cent  of  the  males  and 
18.6  per  cent  of  the  females  are  native-bom  of  foreign  father. 

A  comparison  of  the  proportions  in  the  various  departments  is  also 
interesting.  For  the  males  the  per  cent  native-bom  white  of  native 
father  and  the  x>er  cent  foreign-oom  are  as  follows: 


Depaitmoit. 


Endneerliig  and  teobnological 

MiwWno. 

Ltw 

Poftgmdnate 

Fhannaoy 

Theolocr 

Dttttaby 

Veterinary 


Ptfceat 
natlye-bom 

white 

of  native 

tether. 


Percent 

Ibrelgii- 

bom. 


The  male  Irish  students  native-bom  of  foreign  father  compose — 

11.6  per  cent  of  those  in  theology. 

6.8  per  cent  of  those  in  veterinary. 
6.3  per  cent  of  those  in  law. 

5.1  per  cent  of  those  in  academic. 
4.7  per  cent  of  those  in  (jLentistry. 
3.7  per  cent  of  those  in  medicine. 
3.7  per  cent  of  those  in  pharmacy. 

2.9  per  cent  of  those  in  engineenng  and  technological. 
2.0  per  cent  of  those  in  postgraduate. 

The  male  Hebrew  students  native-bom  of  foreign  father  are  7.3 
per  cent  of  the  total  in  law  and  only  0.1  per  cent  of  the  total  in 
theology. 
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The  table  which  follows  shows  for  all  foreim-bom  students  for 
whom  information  was  secured  the  number  wao  have  been  in  the 
United  States  each  specified  number  of  years. 

Table  56. — Number  of  foreigTi-bom  male  students  in  the  United  States  each  specified 

nvmber  of  years,  by  race  of  student. 


Nomber 

reporting 

complete 

date. 

Nnmber  In  United  States  each  spedfled-  number  of  years. 

Raoeofstadfliit. 

Under 
1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5to 
9. 

10  to 
14. 

16  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

Armeziian 

26 
15 

8 

15 

236 

45 

1 
22 
16 
27 

7 

186 

16 

2 

37 

285 

12 

2 

16 

19 

46 

682 

107 

11 

107 

106 

64 

1 

6 
24 
18 
11 
64 

1 
42 
22 

7 

0 
29 

1 
68 

1 

7 
25 
45 
59 
15 

1 

9 

9 

2 

2 

2 
2 
1 
2 
26 
22 

2 

1 
1 

'"i6* 

4 
1 
2 

2 
1 
1 
1 
9 
3 

7 

1 

4 

1 

37 

4 

7 
2 

1 

8 

34 

3 

2 

8 

* 

CMMkllMi,  Fmich 

...   .^ 

15 

4 

*"*i2' 

4 

4 
46 

3 

41 

Chlnww 

1 

Crmtlan .... 

Cuban .....  ...      .  .      . 

••••■•■ 

2 

3 
1 
2 

4 
7 
4 

3 

9 

3 

4 
3 

T>anlj»h 

8 
3 

3 

Dutch. 

1 

"'io' 

1 

...... 

9 
2 

2 
2 

16 

4 

3 

6 

7 

Egyptian 

Rnffftih 

11 
»4 

1 

2 

10 

1 

39 
1 

17 

36 

43 

FU^ino 

IPfFinfffh 

1 

4 

80 

French. 

3 

20 

1 

1 

1 

19 
2 

5 

13 

2 

2 
9 
3 

10 

43 

2 

6 

33 

1 

4 

Gforman 

58 

Greek 

Hl^W»«An 

1 
4 
8 
7 
272 
32 

Hebrew,  German 

1 

1 
1 
2 
67 
2 

3 

"ih' 

97 
25 

5 

5 

9 

HI 

22 

2 

Hebrpw,  Pollffh , 

1 
1 
88 
...... 

6 
6 
8 

2 

'"37' 
5 
2 
5 
3 
10 

2 

1 
1 

2* 

10 
3 
8 

1 
5 
3 
2 
7 
4 
7 

9 

Hebrew,  Rimian 

54 

Hebrew,  Other 

18 

Hindu 

Irish 

6 
5 
6 

18 
30 
18 

1 
1 
4 
5 
5 
9 
1 
9 
6 
2 
4 
4 

10 

28 

6 

21 

18 

1 

24 

Italian ... 

9 

jaDaneee 

Korean 

2 
2 
2 
1 
2 

""2" 
2 

1 
2 
1 
2 
12 

...... 

1 

1 

Magytff . , . . .    . , ,  . . 

1 
2 
2 

1 
""6* 

2 

5 

1 

4 

If  eixfcan , . 

Negro 

Norw^bEm 

12 

20 

Penrtan. , . 

PoUsh. 

1 
1 

i* 

V 

7 
2 
2 
1 
4 
1 
8 

4 

7 
...... 

3 

5 
5 

1 
1 
2 

6 
1 
...... 

1 

2 

7 
•....■ 

1 

Porto  Rican 

Poitugaese 

2 

1 
5 

Rotinianlan 

KnMriap 

4 

6 

Rnthenlan 

Scotch 

6 
1 

2 

2 

9 

2 

12 

23 

(Hanieae 

SloTak 

3* 

1 
4 
11 
3 
2 

3 
6 
8 
12 
3 
1 
1 
4 

1 
2 

'  "6* 

1 

2 

1 
1 

14 
2 

Spanlflh 

5 
11 

""2 

4 
6 
2 

1 

3 
4 
2 
4 

1 

ftwwIOfh ., . 

20 

Syrian 

't'lirlrtjih ,    , 

Welsh. 

1 

1 

1 



•••'2' 

2 
1 

3 

Not  i^Mrted 

2 

Total 

2,589 

101 

138 

209 

167 

173 

409 

366 

620 

387 

OiiMicn  of  Immigiants  in  Schools. 
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Table  67. — Number  of  Joreignrbom  female  etuderUe  in  the  United  StaUs  each  epec^fied 

number  of  years,  by  race  of  student. 


Number 

oamplote 
data. 

Number  In  United  States  each  q 

ledfle^ 

Lnumt 

MT  of  yean. 

Raoeofstadfliit 

Under 
1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

fito 
0. 

10  to 
14. 

1 

16  to 
10. 

20  or 
over. 

Armflnlaii 

1 
1 
1 
1 

B» 
4 
3 
2 

41 
2 

11 

41 
1 
6 
3 
8 

72 

16 
2 

18 
6 
3 
2 
1 
1 
6 
4 
1 
8 

10 
5 

12 
2 
1 
1 

Bohemian  Wi*'  Moravian 

1 

Bulgarian 

1 

rAfiA^iAn,  FnnK^h. , . , . 

1 
7 

1 
1 

Camidiiui,  Other 

i" 

4 

2 

1 

8 
1 

2 

16 

8 

18 

Cblnne 

Danish 

1 

1 

1 

16 

DOtttla  .••.•••••..■••••■■••••••••••• 

1 
1 

CM^Iffh      

8 

2 

2 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

10 

0 

FDipliio 

Fnoch 

3 

7 

2 
11 

2 
10 

3 

Qcnnan 

2 

1 

0 

Gnek 

1 

Hehrew.  German 

1 

1 

...... 

2 
10 

4 

2 
2 

1 

80 
8 

2 

1 

6 

1 
2 

12 
2 

1 
3 

1 

4 

Hebrew.  Othfsr. 

Hindu 

1 
1 

Irhh 

2* 

2 

8 
2 

2 

1 

7 

Ttaliu , 

Jipanaw.. 

2 

1 

UthOBIllBIl 

2 

1 

Uaffyar 

1 

NomrBKlsxi 

1 

1 

1 
8 

1 

1 

a 

FoUshr. 

Porto  RIcan - .  - .  r .  r  r  . . 

1 

i' 

2 

2 

1 

a 

6 

1 

1 
8 

1 

Scotch 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

4 

flpmlsh         

gfmdteh ..  .. 

8 

8 

flyrfan ...         

1 

1 
1 

Wfhh 

360 

13 

14 

10 

10 

14 

63 

70 

110 

67 

The  following  table  shows  for  foreign-bom  students  the  per  cent 
who  have  been  in  the  United  States  each  specified  number  of  years: 

Tabus  58. — Number  of  foreign-bom  students  in  the  United  States  eadi  specified  number 

of  years,  by  sex. 


Yean  In  the  United  States. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Under  5  

3a4 
l&l 
13.7 
23.0 
13.8 

10.4 
14.7 
10.4 

aao 

16.8 

20.1 

6  too 

17.7 

10  to  14 

1A4 

15  to  10 

24.8 

20 or  over. 

14.0 

Total 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

. 

The  proportion  in  the  United  States  under  five  years  was  consider- 
ably lai^r  among  male  students  than  among  female  students;  the 
percentages  are  30.4  and  19.4,  respectively. 
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DEBOBSPTION  OF  GBNEBAL  TABLES. 

For  each  department  in  each  institution  two  general  tables  are 
shown  in  the  Commission's  complete  report,  as  follows: 

Table  1. — Number  of  st/wdents  within  ecLch  specified  age  group  ^  by 
general  nativity  and  race.— Tina  table  shows^  for  each  or  the  depart- 
ments in  each  of  the  institutions  included  m  the  investisation,  the 
number  of  male  and  the  number  of  female  students  for  whom  infor- 
mation was  secured.  The  data  are  presented  by  general  nativity 
and  race  of  student  and  the  students  are  classified  according  to  age. 
The  groups  used  are:  Under  18  years,  18  to  20  yeaiis,  21  to  24  years, 
26  years  or  over. 

Table  2. — Nurriber  offoreignrbom  students  in  (he  United  States  each 
specified  number  of  years  ^  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  student, — ^This 
table  shows  for  tne  foreign-bom  students  for  whom  mformation  was 
secured  the  number  of  males  and  the  number  of  females  who  have 
been  in  the  United  States  each  specified  number  of  years.  The  data 
are  presented  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  student. 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  REPORT  ON 

IMMIGRANTS  AS  CHARITY  SEEKERS. 


For  the  complete  report  on  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  see  Reports 
of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vols.  34  and  35. 
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METHOD  AND   SOOPE  OF  THE   INYESTIQATION. 

In  order  to  determine  to  what  extent  inimigrants  are  the  recipients 
of  charity,  the  Immigration  Conmiission  planned  an  extensive  investi- 
gation covering  this  phase  of  the  immigration  question.  In  addition 
to  the  original  investigation  the  Conmiission  has  compiled  existing 
federal  statistics  relative  to  immigrants  and  pauperism.  This  com- 
pilation forms  Part  II  of  the  Commission's  complete  report  on  immi- 
grants as  charity  seekers  and  consists  of  statistics  from  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Lnmi- 
gration  and  NaturaUzation,  covering  the  period  from  1850  to  1908. 

In  outlining  this  investigation  it  would  have  been  highly  desirable 
to  secure  information  not  only  from  organized  city  charity  societies, 
but  also  from  societies  which  confine  their  eflForts  to  relieving  the  pov- 
erty of  specific  races,  and  from  societies  which  are  organized  within 
the  churcnes  for  the  purpose  of  lookin^g  after  the  poor.  To  conduct 
such  an  investigation  even  in  a  few  cities  would  be  almost  impossible, 
and  the  Commission  therefore  decided  that,  in  addition  to  securing 
general  information  relative  to  charitable  assistance  received  by  immi- 
grants in  the  industrial  communities  selected  for  study,  it  would 
undertake  to  secure  data  relative  to  aid  furnished  immi^ants  during 
a  certain  period  by  the  charity  organizations  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  cities. 

The  matter  was  thoroughly  discussed  with  Mr.  Francis  H.  McLean, 
Field  Secretary  of  the  Field  Department  for  the  Extension  of  Organ- 
ized Charity  in  the  United  States,  and  a  plan  was  devised  to  secure 
this  information  by  preparing  a  suitable  blank  form  which  should  be 
furnished  the  chanty  societies  of  the  various  cities  selected  for  study. 

A  schedule  or  form  was  drafted,  on  which  information  was  to  be 
entered  for  each  member  of  the  family  at  home  for  each  case,  native 
or  foreign  bom,  receiving  assistance  during  aperiod  of  six  months, 
from  Ifecember  1,  1908,  to  May  31,  1909.  Tne  report  for  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  however,  includes  onlj  the  new  cases  assisted  during 
this  period.  The  information  required  for  each  case  was  apparent 
cause  of  need  and  aid  given,  and  for  each  individual  was  race,  sex, 
age,  conjugal  condition,  occupation,^  and  country  of  birth,  and  for  the 
foreign-bom  individuals  the  additional  information  of  years  in  the 
United  States,  abilitv  to  speak  English,  and  political  condition.  No 
account  was  made  oi  a  case  unless  some  assistance  was  given.  The 
information  required  was  entered  on  this  schedule  by  an  employee 
of  the  society,  usually  the  registrar,  and   for  this  service  a  small 
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Eayment  was  made  by  the  Commission.  A  representative  of  the 
bmmission  visited  these  societies,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the 
far  West,  giving  instructions  as^  to  the  use  of  the  schedule.  Mr. 
McLean  was  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  Commission  both  in 
arranging  for  securing  the  desired  information  from  the  various 
societies  and  in  assisting  in  preparing  the  blank  form. 

The  schedule  or  form  used  in  collecting  the  information  and  the 
instructions  which  were  printed  on  the  oack  of  each  schedule  are 
shown  on  pages  687,  726,  and  727. 

In  addition  to  the  instructions  printed  on  the  back  of  each  schedule 
personal  instructions  relative  to  filling  tiie  forms  were  given  bv  an 
agent  of  the  Commission,  as  has  been  edready  stated.  After  the  nlled 
schedules  were  returned  to  the  Commission  they  were  closely  exam- 
ined, and  when  necessary  the  slips  were  returned  to  the  societies  for 
further  information  or  for  corrections. 

The  study  of  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  made  by  the  Immi- 
Ration  Commission  includes  the  work  done  by  the  chanty  oi^aniza- 
tion  societies  during  the  six  months  from  December  1,  1908,  to  May 
31,  1909,  in  43  cities.    The  cities 


Atlanta,  Ga  Lvnn,  Mass. 

Baltimore.  Md.  Maiden.  Mass. 

Bloomington,  111.  Milwaukee^  Wis. 

Boston,  Mass.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Newport,  R.  I. 

Chicago,  111.  Oakland,  Cal. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Orange,  N.J. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Columbus,  Ohio.  Peoria,  111. 

Dajrton,  Ohio.  Pittsbuig,  Pa. 

Denver  J  Colo.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Des  Momes,  Iowa.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Evansville,  Ind.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Seattle.  Wash. 

Hartford,  Conn.  Sprin^neld,  Mass. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Lancaster,  Pa.  Worcester,  Mass. 

Lincoln,  Nebr.  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Louisville,  Ey. 

These  cities  are  distributed  geographically  as  follows: 

North  Atlantic  States 17 

North  Central  States 18 

Southern  States,  including  District  of  Columbia '  4 

Western  States 4 

A  report  was  also  furnished  by  the  charity  organization  society  of 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

No  figures  are  available  showing,  b^  race  or  people,  the  population 
of  the  cities  included  in  this  investigation.  The  census  of  1910, 
however,  will  compile  data  by  race  or  people  (mother  tongue),  and 
a  comparison  of  this  report  with  the  census  will  clearly  establish 
the  proportion  of  persons  of  each  race  who  receive  assistance  from 
chanty  oiganization  societies. 


Imnugrants  as  Charity  Sedcen.  dS 

OENEBAL  NATIYITY  Ain>  RAGE. 

The  summanr  table  which  follows  shows  for  each  of  the  43  cities 
from  which  information  was  secured  the  number  of  cases  reported. 
Each  individual  or  f  amilj  asking  assistance  the  charity  society  calls  a 
"case/'  and  the  term  is  used  throughout  this  report  to  mean  an 
individual  or  family  assisted  by  some  one  of  the  societies  furnishing 
rei)orts.  As  before  stated;  no  report  was  made  of  a  case  unless 
sonie  assistance  was  given.  The  data  are  presented  by  general 
nativity  and  race;  or  people,  of  head  of  case.  In  a  case  consisting 
of  a  family  the ''head  of  case"  is  the  husband,  if  living  at  home,  or 
the  wife,  ii  a  widow  or  deserted.  In  a  case  where  there  is  no  f amilV; 
such  for  instance  as  brothers  and  sisters,  the  ''head  of  case"  is  the 
person  upon  whom  falls  the  responsibility  of  providing;  or  if  such 
responsibility  is  apparently  fairly  divided  the  '^head  of  case"  is  the 
person  who  makes  application  for  assistance. 
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The  total  number  of  cases  for  which  information  was  secured  is 
31|685.  The  head  of  case  was  foreim-born  in  12,140  cases,  or  38.3 
per  cent  of  the  total^  native-bom  of  foreign  father  (immigrants  of  the 
second  generation)  m  3,388  cases,  or  10.7  per  cent  of  the  total;  white 
native-bom  of  native  father  in  12,597  cases,  or  39.8  per  cent  of  the 
total,  and  negro  native-born  of  native  father  in  3,489  cases,  or  11  per 
cent  of  the  total. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  for  each  city  the  number  and  per 
cent  of  cases  assisted,  by  general  nativity  of  head  of  case. 

Table  2. — CoMes  assisted  in  eoA  dty,  by  general  nati'vity  of  head  of  case. 


Number. 

Percent. 

aty. 

Native- 
bom. 

Foraign- 
bom. 

TotaL 

Natlve- 
bom. 

ForeigD- 
bom. 

Atlanta 

699 

2i094 

369 

390 

688 

711 

1,147 

1,718 

672 

676 

339 

470 

190 

216 

163 

880 

138 

283 

310 

219 

88 

641 

182 

86 

210 

822 

164 

166 

213 

116 

142 

281 

469 

483 

1,474 

383 

384 

79 

163 

1,474 

127 

99 

60 

31 

381 

114 

620 

977 

1,413 

1,978 

124 

1,328 

61 

22 

166 

22 

38 

4 

167 

174 

16 

66 

27 

19 

38 

212 

47 

426 

676 

108 

97 

202 

104 

146 

76 

440 

421 

210 

483 

292 

120 

34 

83 

123 

121 

60 

670 

2,476 

483 

1,010 

» 1,673 

2,124 

3,125 

1,842 

»2,006 

686 

861 

636 

212 

253 

167 

647 

312 

299 

866 

246 

107 

679 

394 

83 

636 

1,097 

267 

262 

416 

220 

288 

357 

e902 

904 

1,684 

866 

676 

199 

197 

'1,568 

260 

220 

100 

94.6 
84.6 
7&4 
88.6 
41.3 
33.6 
36.7 
93.3 
83.6 
90.4 
98.9 
73.9 
89.6 
86.0 
97.6 
69.6 
44.2 
94.6 
84.9 
89.0 
82.2 
94.4 
46.2 
43.4 
38.0 
47.6 
69.9 
6L6 
51.3 
62.7 
40.3 
78.7 
61.1 
63.4 
87.6 
44.2 
66.8 
89.7 
82.7 
94.7 
60.8 
45.0 
60.0 

6.4 

Baltimore 

16.4 

Blocnningtoa 

23.6 

Boston  • 

61.4 

Brooklyn. 

68.7 

Buffalo..  .  . 

66.6 

Chicago.... -•                                   

63.8 

C|T|cfniiatl .  .^  ^  WWW. ]]..]] 

6w7 

Qeyeland 

66.4 

Colnnibtis. 

0.6 

Dayton 

6.1 

Denver 

36wl 

Dw Koinfli. .....SM 

10.4 

KlTnira 

15.0 

Bvansvllle 

2.4 

Grand  Rapids 

80.6 

Hartford 

66.8 

6.4 

16.1 

Lancaster 

U.0 

Lincoln 

17.8 

LooisviUe 

6.6 

Lynn r.,.- 

63.8 

liAldm              

66.6 

ViivA^iv^e 

67.0 

y^ffiT^Ai^poUs 

62.4 

Newark. 

40.1 

Newport... 

38.6 

Oakland ...„,.,,- 

48.7 

Orange -  r  t  ,  - .  - 

47.3 

Pawincket - .  - .  -  -  - 

60.7 

Peoria 

21.8 

PittBbanr. 

48.0 

Rochester 

46b6 

St.  Louis 

12.6 

St  Paul 

66.8 

Seattle 

43.2 

fl%n  Trancisoo 

60.8 

Ghprf  ngfietd t  - 

17.8 

6.3 

Wilkesliarre 

49.2 

66.0 

60.0 

Total 

19,626 

12,140 

•  31,686 

61.7 

88.8 

•  In  this  dty  new  cases  only  are  included, 
ftluoluding  8  oases  not  reporting  general  natiylty  of  head, 
einohiding  3  oases  not  reporting  general  nativity  of  head. 
'Including  1  case  not  reporting  general  nativity  of  head. 
•Inohiding  20  oases  not  reportfiig  general  nativity  of  head. 

Of  the  total  number  of  cases  reporting  general  nativity  of  head  of 
case  61.7  per  cent  were  native-bom  and  38.3  per  cent  were  foreign- 
bom. 
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In  15  of  the  43  cities  one-half  or  more  of  the  cases  were  foreign- 
bom  Milwaukee  showing  the  highest  proportion.     The  cities  are — 


Peroent. 

Milwaukee 67.0 

Buffalo 66.5 

Cleveland 66.1 

Chicago 63.3 

Boston 61.4 

SanPrancifico 60.3 

Brooklyn 58. 4 

Maiden 56.6 


Peroent. 

Hartford 55.8 

St.  Paul 56.8 

Worcester 55. 0 

Lynn 63.8 

iOnneapolis 52. 4 

Pawtucket 50.7 

Youngstown 50. 0 


In  eight  of  the  cities  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  cases  were  f orei^- 
bom,  the  lowest  proportion  being  reported  by  Evansville.    The  cities 


Percent. 

EvansviUe 2.4 

Washington 5.3 

Atlanta 5.4 

Indianapolis 5. 4 


Peroent 

Louisville 5. 6 

Dayton 6.1 

Cincinnati 6. 7 

Columbus 9. 6 


Of  the  total  number  of  cases  shown  for  the  43  cities,  the  head  in 
10.7  per  cent  of  the  cases  was  native-born  of  foreign  father  (immi- 
grants of  the  second  generation).  In  12  of  the  43  cities  more  than 
15  per  cent  of  the  cases  were  immigrants  of  the  second  generation. 
The  cities  are — 

Peroent. 

Minneapolis 10.2 

Worcester 18.2 

Buffalo 17.9 

Cincinnati 17. 7 

Grand  Rapids 17.6 

San  Francisco 15.1 


Peroent. 

Milwaukee 25.5 

St.  Paul 24.2 

Lancaster 20.7 

Kalamazoo 20.3 

Newark 19.8 

Denver 19.2 


In  eight  of  the  cities  the  proportion  of  second  generation  immi- 
grant cases  was  less  than  2  per  cent.     The  cities  are — 


Percent. 

Newport 0.0 

Wilkesbarre 4 

Atlanta 7 

Washington 8 


Peroent. 

Indianapolis 1. 0 

Dayton 1. 1 

Des  Moines 1.4 

Columbus 1.  7 
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The  table  which  followB  shows  for  the  43  cities  the  total  number 
of  cases  assisted  and  the  number  of  persons  involved,  by  general 
nativity  and  race  of  head  of  case: 


Tablb  3. — Cans  assisted  and  persons  involved,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  ofeaae, 

[Not  inoladlng  128  oases,  Involylzig  407penoo8,  noe  not  leportad.) 


Oenenl  natlylty  and  race  of  head  of  case. 


Natiye-bom  of  native  father: 
White 


Nepo.. 
Indian. 


Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  raoe  of  father: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  other 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  specified) 

Magyar 

Mezican , 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Scotch 

Scotch-Irish 

Slovak 

Spanish , 

Swedish 

Syrian , 

Turkish , 

Welsh 

Foreign-bom: 

Arabian 

Armenian , 

Bohemian  and  Moravian , 

Bulgarian , 

Canadian,  Fraich 

Canadian,  Other , 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Danish , 

Dutch 

Egyptian 

English 

FUiplno 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

Oerman 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Herzegovinlan 

Hindu 

Icelander 

Irish 

ItaUan,  North. 

Italian,  South. 

Italian  (not  spedfled) 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 


Meacan. 

Negro 

Novweglan« 
Perrian.... 
PolUh 


Cases  assisted. 


Number. 


12,S97 

3,489 

6 

47 

24 

43 

9 

17 

254 

2 

102 

1,373 

45 

1,082 

1 

10 

4 

3 

3 

47 

94 

3 

2 

92 

19 

4 

9 

67 

1 

1 

28 

1 

22 

314 

7 

113 

482 

47 

6 

105 

106 

2 

806 

1 

60 

6 

94 

2,156 

22 

669 

1 

5 

1 

1,969 

78 

700 

148 

1 

136 

206 

28 

41 

348 

1 

3,048 

•Len  than  0.06  per  cent. 


Peroent 
distribu- 
tion. 


(•) 

(•) 
(•) 


39.9 
11.1 


.1 
.1 
.1 

.1 
.8 

.3 
4.4 

.1 
3.4 


raj 
raj 
raj 
[a] 


(•) 
(•) 

(•) 

(•) 
(•) 


.1 
.3 


.3 

.1 


.2 


.1 


(•) 


(•) 


1 
1.0 

.4 

1.6 

.1 

.3 

.3 

2.6 
.2 

.3 
6.8 

.1 
2.1 


6w2 
.2 

2.4 
.5 

.4 
.7 
.1 
.1 
.8 

6.6 


PUBons  InvolyBd. 


Number. 


44,600 

11,113 

18 

240 

137 

170 

26 

56 

776 

6 

410 

5,721 

152 

3,934 

8 

34 

15 

4 

9 

139 

363 

10 

3 

321 

38 

16 

36 

250 

4 

2 

106 

1 

76 

1,637 

17 

486 

1,641 

234 

22 

862 

436 

4 

2,641 

1 

186 

21 

317 

8,475 

94 

3,108 

1 

5 

3 

7,509 

852 

8,613 

708 

1 

620 

815 

66 

118 

on 

1 
10,346 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


(•) 
(•) 


rai 
raj 
raj 
raj 
lai 


37.6 
9.3 


.3 
.1 
.1 


.7 

.3 
4.8 

.1 
3.3 


(•) 
(•) 

(•) 

(•) 
(•) 
(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


.1 
.3 


.3 


.3 

.1 

.1 
1.3 

.4 

1.4 

.3 

.3 
.4 

3.3 

.3 

.3 
7.1 

.1 
X6 


6.8 
.3 

3.0 
.6 

.6 
.7 
.1 
.1 
.8 
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Table  3. — Cases  casisUd  and  persons  involved,  by  general  naUvity  and  raee  of  head  of 

case — Continued. 


Ganend  nMvUj  and  noe  of  head  of  case. 


Fonign-bom— Contlniied. 

Portaguese 

BouDxanlaQ 

RoBBiaii. 

RothfliUaa 

Scotch 

Scotch-IrUh. 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

^rdan^ 

•rtirklsh. , 

Welsh 

Giaod  total 

Total  nstlve-bom  of  foreign  father. 

Total  nadva-lMvn 

Total  ftnelgn-bom. 


Cases  assisted. 


Nmnber. 


12 

100 

9 

376 

12 

11 
248 

86 

23 
fil8 

65 
3 

71 


31,  £63 


8,886 
19,478 
12,084 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


0.3 
.3 
.9 


(•) 


.8 
.1 
.1 
1.6 
.2 

.3 


loao 


ia7 

61.7 
88.8 


Persons  involved. 


Number. 


247 

88 

481 

63 

866 

44 

48 

1,109 

177 

84 

3,047 

375 

4 

264 


119,028 


12,985 
68,716 
50,813 


Percent 

dlstrlba- 

tk>n. 


(•) 


a2 

.4 
.7 


.0 
.1 
.1 
1.7 
.2 

.2 


loao 


10.9 
57.7 
42.8 


•  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 

The  total  number  of  cases  reporting  race  of  head  of  case  assisted 
from  December  1,  1908,  to  May  31,  1909,  by  the  charity  societies 
of  the  43  cities  was  31,562,  inYofving  119,028  persons. 

The  head  of  the  case  was  nativeHDom  in  19,478  cases,  or  61.7  per 
cent  of  the  total  number,  involving  68,716  persons,  or  67.7  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  persons;  the  head  was  foreign-bom  in  12,084 
cases,  or  38.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  involving  50,312  persons, 
or  42.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  persons.  Included  with  the 
cases  in  which  the  head  was  native-born  were  3,386  cases,  or  10.7 
per  cent  of  the  total  number,  in  which  the  head  was  native-born  of 
loiei^  father,  involving  12,985  persons,  or  10.9  per  cent  of  the  total 
numoer  of  persons. 
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The  races  represented  by  100  or  more  cases,  in  the  order  of  numeri- 
cal importance,  are — 


Race  and  general  nativity 


Wbite,  native-bom  of  native  fiather 

Negro,  native-born  of  native  fother 

German,  foreign-bom 

Polish,  foreign-bom 

Irish,  foreign-bom 

Qerman,  native-bom  of  foreign  father 

Irish,  native-bom  of  foreign  father 

English,  foreign-bom 

Italian,  South,  foreign-bom 

Hebrew,  foreign-bom 

Swedish,  foreign-bom 

Canadian  (other  than  French),  foreign-bom 

Bohemian  and  Moravian,  foreign-bom 

Scotch,  foreign-bom 

English,  native-bom  of  foreign  father 

Norwegian,  forelgn-bom 

Slovak,  forelxn-bora 

Magyar,  fordgn-bom 

Italian  (not  specified),  foreign-bom 

Lithuanian,  foreign-bom 

Canadian.  French,  foreign-bom 

Russian.  loreign-bom 

Dutch,  forelgn-bom 

Danish,  forelgn-bom 

French,  native-bom  of  foreign  father 


Cases  aaslBted. 


Number. 


12,697 

3,480 

2,156 

2,048 

1,869 

1,373 

1,082 

806 

760 

669 

613 

482 

314 

376 

254 

248 

243 

206 

148 

136 

113 

109 

106 

106 

102 


Percent 
oftotaL 


38.9 

11.1 

6.8 

6.6 

6.2 

4.4 

3.4 

2.6 

2.4 

2.1 

1.6 

1.6 

LO 

.9 

.8 

.8 

.8 

.7 

.6 

.4 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.8 

.8 


PeraoDS  Involved. 


Number. 


44,600 

11,113 

8,475 

10,246 

7,600 

6,721 

3,934 

2,641 

3,613 

3,106 

2,047 

1,641 

1,637 

866 

776 

911 

1,109 

816 

706 


486 
431 
436 
362 
410 


Peroent 
OftotaL 


37.S 

9.8 

7.1 

8.6 

6.3 

4.8 

3.8 

2.2 

3.0 

2.6 

1.7 

1.4 

1.3 

.7 

.7 

.8 

.9 

.7 

.6 

.6 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.8 

.8 


The  white  native-born  of  native  father  show  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  cases  receiving  assistance,  numbering  12,597,  or  39.9  per 
cent  of  the  total  number,  with  44,600  persons  involved,  or  37.5 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  persons.  The  cases  in  which  the 
nead  was  a  ne^o  native-bom  of  native  father  show  the  next  highest 
percentage  assisted,  numbering  3,489,  or  11.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  cases,  and  involving  11,113  persons,  or  9.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  persons. 

Among  immiCTants  of  the  second  generation,  the  (jermans  are 
represented  by  me  largest  number,  followed  by  the  Irish. 
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Twenty-fiye  foreign  races  are  represented  by  60  or  more  cases. 


Garmaii. 

PoUA. 

Irldi 

BfiiiWfit ^ ..................... 

ItaOui,8oiitli. 

Hcteeir 

Swedish. 

OKisdlui(oUMr  tliaii  Fitnoli) 
Bobsoim  and  MonwrtMi. .... 

fleotth 

Norwcciiii.. ................ . 

fllonOc 

Micyv 

Sba  (not  q;>edtted) 

TiMimnlm, 

flMxHMii  gtench. 

Rastaa. 

DoCaiL 

Dnfah. 

YndeIl.....  ................. 

Italian,  North. 

WeWL 


Gaaeianlitod. 

PsEBonsJ 

IVuittbcf* 

Peront 
oftotaL 

MiBubs* 

2,1M 

6L8 

8,476 

a,  (MB 

6w6 

10,346 

1,M9 

6.2 

7,600 

806 

3.6 

3,641 

760 

3.4 

8,618 

6flB 

3.1 

8,106 

6U 

l.» 

3,047 

40 

1.6 

1,641 

n4 

1.0 

1,687 

376 

.0 

866 

M8 

.8 

911 

MS 

.8 

1,100 

ao6 

.7 

816 

14S 

.6 

706 

IM 

.4 

620 

113 

.4 

486 

100 

.8 

481 

106 

.8 

488 

106 

.8 

863 

04 

.8 

817 

78 

.3 

883 

71 

.3 

364 

66 

.3 

376 

60 

.3 

247 

60 

.3 

186 

Pcront 
oftotaL 


7.1 
8.6 
6w8 
2,2 
8.0 
X6 
1.7 
1.4 
8 
7 
8 
9 
7 
6 
6 
4 
4 
4 
8 
8 
8 
3 

a 

3 
3 


The  largest  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  head  was  foreign-bom 
is  shoum  by  the  German,  with  2,156^  or  6.8  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  case0,  involving  8,475  persons,  .or  7.1  per  cent  of  the  total  nmn- 
ber  of  persons.  The  next  largest  is  shown  W  the  Polish,  with  2,048 
caaes,  or  6.5  per  cent  of  the  total  nmnber  ot  cases,  involving  10,245 
persons,  or  8.6  pjBr  cent  cf  the  total  number  of  persons.  The  Irish, 
English,  South  Italian,  Hebrew,  Swedish,  etc.,  follow  in  the  order 
shown  in  the  preceding  table.  But  few  cities  reported  any  number 
of  Hebrews,  owin^  to  the  fact  that  these  people  ore  assisted  chiefly 
by  the  charity  societies  of  their  own  race. 

A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  population  ia  of  foreign  birth  in 
the  northern  wad  western  States  than  m  the  southern  States,  there- 
fore the  cases  assisted  and  the  persons  involved  have  been  summarized 
for  the  cities  within  each  of  tha  following  geographical  divisions : 

North  Atlantic  States. 

North  Centrfd  States. 

Southern  States. 

Western  States. 

The  cities  included  under  each  of  the  divisions  are  as  follows: 

Nofih  Adantie  States. — ^Boston,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Hart- 
ford, Lancaster,  lAom,  Maiden,  Newark,  Newport,  Orange,  Faw- 
tucket,  Pittsburg,  Rochester,  Springfield,  Wilkesbarre,  Worcester. 

North  CentralataUs. — ^Bloomington,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Golumbi^  Dayton^  Des  Moines,  £vansville.  Grand  Rapids,  Indian- 
apoliBi  Kalamaeoo,  Lincoln,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Peoria,  St. 
liouis,  St.  Paul,  Youngstown. 

ScviOierrt  StaXes. — ^Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Louisville,  Washington. 

Weeiem  StaUs. — ^Denver,  Oakland,  San  Franeisco,  Seattle. 

8M01'— voii  a— 11 S 
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The  tables  which  foll(>w  show  the  number  of  cases  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  involved  in  these  cases  in  each  geographical  division, 
by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  case.  The  percentage  of  the 
total  which  the  cases  and  persons  of  each  race  form  is  also  sm)wn. 

Tablb  4. — Cages  assisted  in  the  dHes  within  each  qeocpraphical  division,  hy  general  nativity 

and  ro/oe  of  heaa  of  case. 


[Not  Indading  123 

teases,! 

Involving  407  jpersoua,  race  not  reported.] 

Number  of  cases  assisted. 

Bace  distrlbutton; 

percentages. 

(Jeneral  nativity  and  race  of 
head  of  case. 

North 

Atlan- 
tic 

States 
(17 

cities). 

North 

Cen- 
tral 

States 
(18 

dues). 

Souths 

em 

States 

dttes). 

West- 

em 

States 

dttes). 

Total 

(43 
dttes). 

North 
Atlan- 

ttc 
States 

(17 
dttes). 

North 
Cen- 
tral 

States 
(18 

dttes). 

South- 
em 
States 

dttes). 

Westp 

em 

States 

dttes). 

Total 

(43 
dtteB)r 

Native-bom  of  native  fathen 
White 

3,177 

382 

2 

1 

20 
15 

6,656 
1,304 

42 

4 

26 

6 

13 

141 

1 

73 

877 

22 

600 

1 

3 

2,804 
1,683 

870 
30 

12,607 
8.« 

47 

24 

43 

0 

17 

264 

2 

102 

1,373 

45 

1,062 

10 
4 
8 
8 

47 

04 
8 
2 

02 

10 
4 
0 

67 
1 
1 

28 

1 

22 

814 

7 

113 

482 

47 

6 

105 

106 

2 

806 

1 

60 

6 

04 

2,156 

22 

660 

1 

5 

1 

1,060 

78 

760 

148 

1 

136 

33.2 
4.0 
(•) 

^•?2 
.2 
.0 

% 
% 

8.4 
.1 

8.7 
.0 
.1 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.3 
.0 
.0 
.2 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.1 

.0 

<•?! 

.0 
.2 
.1 

'% 

3.3 

a. 

.2 

.0 

.3 
6.8 

.1 
4.3 

.0 

.0 
11.3 
.3 
6.6 
.8 
.0 
.4 

88.2 
0.4 
(•) 

.8 

1.0 

6.0 

.1 

4.0 

.0 

.0 
.8 
.4 

^. 

.1 

a. 

.0 

.1 

.0 

.0 
.3 

.6 
.0 
1.8 
.0 
.1 

"]> 

8.2 
.0 

'% 

4.0 
.2 

1.1 
.4 
.0 

64.8 

81.0 

.0 

.1 
.0 

.0 
.0 

.1 

2.0 
.1 
.7 
.0 
.& 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.0 
.0 

.1 

.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.0 
.6 

8. 

.0 

.1 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.2 
3.6 

.0 
.0 
.0 
1.2 
.1 
.8 
.2 
.0 
.2 

45.4 

1.6 

.0 

.0 
.0 
.1 
.2 
.2 

1.0 
.0 
.3 

8.1 
.8 

4.8 
.0 
.1 

:} 

.2 
.8 
.0 
.1 
.1 
.7 
.6 
.0 
.4 
.4 
.0 

:l 

.0 
.1 
.4 
.1 
.8 

1.6 
.1 
.0 
.0 
.3 
.0 

6.8 
.0 
.3 
.1 

1.0 

8.2 
.1 

2.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 

4.4 
.0 

1.7 
.2 
.1 
.1 

30.0 

Negro 

11.1 

TndTan ... 

(«) 

.1 
.1 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father, 
byraoeoflbthen 
Bohemian  and  ICoravian. 

4 

OaDfidlan^  Other 

1 

i* 

1 

8 

3 

10 

.1 

T>an1ffh . .'. 

"\i 

Dntch 

1 

03 
1 

17 

828 

13 

3fi3 

F»iglto>i 

.8 

FInnliih 

"\z 

French. 

6 

106 

6 

30 

6 
60 

6 
01 

Qerman 

4.4 

Hebrew 

.1 

Irish 

3.4 

ItPftllftn,  N<?rth...    . 

^a) 

Italian,  South. 

Italian  (not  specified) .... 

6 
3 

2 

1 
2 
8 
6 

2* 

1 

14 
10 

7 

7 

?a) 

liagyarl ....' '. 

1 

?a) 

Mexiran 

(a) 

Norwegian 

42 
60 

1 
1 

67 
0 
3 
1 

64 
1 

2* 

8' 

i' 

1 

.1 

Poltah; 

82 

.3 

P<ntagae8e 

(•) 

Russiui 

M 

Scotch 

18 

.8 

Scotch-Irish 

.1 

Slovak 

(•) 

flpa^lTrh .M ......  X 

M 

BwfdiBh 

6 

^  ^2 

Syrian 

«., 

'Turkish.... '.'. 

1 
8 

Welsh 

17 

1 

■""32' 
2 

1 
6 

i* 

•  3 

4 

1 

35 

3 

2* 

7 
1 
6 
30 
1 

"'"'is* 

6 

■"iao* 

Foreign-bom: 

Arabian 

<•>.■ 

Armenian 

18 
6 
2 

£6 

811 

3 

2 

80 

17 

1 

384 

1 

29 

2 

260 

2 

60 

136 

43 

2 

64 

70 

■"266* 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. 
Bnlgarlan 

1.0 

(o) 

Canadian,  French 

^\4 
1.5 

Croatian 

.1 

Cuban 

(«) 

Danish 

.8 

Dutch 

.8 

Egyptian 

"U 

Fngffafh 

FUfeino 

(•) 

Finnfafh 

15 

4 

42 

1,211 

200 

8* 

183 
2 
0 

6 
2 

20 

167 

2 

40 

1 

2 

1 

86 

17 

83 

3 

1 

1 

^  \2 

Flemish 

(•) 

French 

24 
606 

14 
410 

^\Z 

German ". . . . 

6.8 

Greek 

.1 

Hebrew 

2.1 

Hencffovlnian 

(>) 

Hindu 

2 

1 

(«) 

Icelandnr 

(•) 

Trt*>»    

1,081 

28 

630 

74 

730 
27 

170 
61 

63 

6 

18 

10 

6.2 

Italian,  North 

.2 

Ttwlian,  ft4>»rth 

2.4 

Italian  (not  specified) 

Jaixanese 

.5 
(•) 

Lithuanian 

■  '37* 

'  *80' 

0 

\A 

•  Lass  Qiaa  a06  per  cent. 
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andrftce  ofheadofcaii'-ConiinvLed, 


OeiMnl  natlvltjand 
lieadof 


of 


Negio. 


Polish. 


Bonrnanfam.. 

Rnsslaii 

Bothenlan... 

flootch 

Sootch-Iiiah.. 

flenrlBzi 

Sbvak 

SloTenJan.... 

Spanish. 

Sirodiih 

81 


Number  of 


MBlsted. 


North 
AtlaiM 

Uo 
State! 

(17 
I). 


17 

1 

S2 


880 

12 
S 

50 

6 

138 

ft 

2 

42 


Sjiiaa... 
TMiih.. 


Wetah. 


Oiand  total 

Total  native-bom  of  fomign 


Total  natlTD-bom . 
Total  fofcdgn-bocn. 


8 

118 

85 

1 

34 


0,588 


015 
4,476 
5,067 


North 

Cen- 
tral 

StatoB 
(18 

dtifls). 


182 
1 
4 

108 


1,007 


7 
80 

3 
08 

2 

7 

100 

36 

4 

350 

24 

1 
33 


14,807 


2,066 
0,100 
5, 


Soatb- 

orn 
States 


d 


ttes). 


5 
3 
1 

87 


2 

12 


12 
1 
1 


1 
8 

4 


6,277 


171 

4,748 

620 


West- 
em 
States 

dtles). 


4 
21 


28 


14 
38 


8 


8 
1 
6 


14 

38 

2 

.... 


1,0U 


246 

1,146 

770 


Total 

(43 
dtles). 


200 

28 

41 


1 

2,048 

50 

12 

100 

0 

276 

12 

11 

.    248 

30 

22 

613 

66 

2 

71 


81,502 


3,386 

10,478 
12,084 


Race  distribution;  peroentages. 


North 
Atlan-i 

Ue 
States 

(17 
dtles). 


0.2 

.3 

.0 

ILS 

.1 

.1 

1.4 
.1 

.0 

1.2 
.4 

(•) 
.4 


100.0 


0.6 
40.8 
63.2 


North 

Cen- 
tral 

States 
(18 

dtles). 


1.2 

1.3 

.0 

7.2 

(•) 
.2 

1.3 
.2 

(•) 
2.4 

.2 


100.0 


13.0 
61.6 
38.6 


Sootfa- 

ern 
States 

dtles). 


ai 

.0 
.1 
.1 

% 

.0 

.0 
.2 

.0 
.0 

.1 

.0 
.0 


100.0 


3.2 

oao 

10.0 


West- 
era 
States 

dttes). 


a2 
1.1 

.0 

1.2 
.0 
.7 

2.0 
.0 
.4 
.» 

1.7 
.2 
.1 
.3 
.0 
.7 

2.0 
.1 
.0 
.2 


100.0 


12.8 
50.8 
40.2 


Total 
dties). 


a7 

.1 
.1 
.« 

.2 

.1 

.1 

1.6 

.2 

"\2 


100.0 


10.7 
61.7 
38.3 


Table  5. — . 


•  Less  than  OM  per  oent. 

Fenona  invohed  in  ctuu  oMdUed  in  (he  eUie$  tmihin  «acft  ffeogmphieal  diviaum, 
by  general  noHvity  and  race  of  head  of  eaee, 

(Not  Inchiding  123  eases,  inTolving  407  pefsons,  i»oe  not  reported.) 


natlTitT  and 
head  of  case. 


of 


Natlve-bom  of  native  ftkthen 

White 

Nesro 

Tnn|Mi 

Nattve-bora  of  foreign  father, 
b7  race  of  tether 
Bobeflmian  and  MomTlan. 

Osnadiim,  Frendi 

Canadian,  Other 

Dantah 

Dntch 

Ei^llah 

Ftaudah 

Fnndi 

German. 

Hebrew 

Irish 

ItaHan,  North 

Italian,  South. 

Italian  (not  spedlled) ... . 


lean. 


Number  of  persons  InvolTed  in  oases 


North 
Atlan-I 

tic 
States 

{17 
dtles). 


10,042 

1,132 

6 


6 

110 

46 


4 
07 

1,458 
68 

1,464 


10 
14 


North 
Cen- 
tral 

Stetes 

dtles). 


20,840 

4,501 

12 


214 
18 

121 
28 
44 

418 
2 


3,080 
60 

2,116 
8 
7 


South- 
era 
Stetes 

dttes). 


11,141 
6,886 


21 


8 


34 


16 
100 


West- 

era 

Stetes 

dtieB). 


2,108 
04 


1 

8 

3 

27 


10 
120 

10 
180 


8 
1 
2 
0 


Total 

(43 
dtles). 


44,000 

U,113 
18 


240 

137 

170 

26 

66 

770 

0 

410 

5,721 

152 

3,034 

8 

34 

16 

4 

0 


Baoe  distribution; 


North 

Atlan- 
tic 
Stetes 

diies). 


20.6 
8.1 
(•) 


^•?3 
.1 
.0 

3.0 
.2 

4.0 
.0 
.1 

.0 
.0 


North 

Cen- 
tral 

Stetes 
(18 

dtles). 


36.2 
7.8 
(•) 


.4 

.7 

«5 

6.8 

.1 

3.7 

.0 
.0 


South- 
em 
Stetes 

dties). 


67.8 

28.0 

.0 


.1 
.0 

.0 
.0 

.0 
.2 
2.0 
.1 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 


West- 
era 
Stetes 

dues). 


43.2 

LO 

.0 


.0 
.0 

«i 

.1 
.6 
.0 
.3 

2.6 
.4 

3.8 
.0 
.2 


Total 

(43 

dtles). 


37.6 
0.3 
(•) 


.2 

.1 
.1 

a, 

4.8 
.1 

3.8 

{a\ 

raj 


•Less  than  04)6  per  cent. 
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Tablb  5. — PenonM  involved  in  caam  oitiaUd  in  the  cUief  wiffim  «acft  ftotftufkieal  dimnon^ 

by  general  natwity  and  moe  of  head  of  0aa»— Oontinuea. 


a«iiinl  mAMtj  and  race  of 
head  of  c 


N«tlye-tMcn  of  fiznlgn  fattier, 
by  raoB  of  father— Cont'd. 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portiigaeae 

Roadan. 

Scotch 

Sootch-IriBh. 

Slovak 

Spanish , 

Swedish 

8! 


Syriui.., 
Tnrldsh., 


Welsh 
Foreign^bom: 

Arabian 

Amenian*  •.....•......., 

Bohemian  and  MoraTlan. 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadlani  Other 

Groatlaa 

Cuban , 

Danish , 

Datoh 

Egyptian , 

Engosh 

^^o. 

Finnish 

Flemish , 

French , 

Qennao. 

Greek , 

Hebrew , 

Hen^govinian. 

Hindu 

loeiaader. 

Irish , 

ItallMi,  North. 

Italian,  South , 

Italian  (not  specified). . . 

Japanese 

Lithuanian. 


Number  of  persons  lny<dT6d  in  oases 
assisted. 


North 
Atlan- 

Uo 
States 

dtles). 


113 


62 


19 


2 
87 


70 

33 

4 

253 

1,086 

12 

8 

106 

45 

2 

1,875 

105 


84 
2,868 

53 
2,049 


4,091 
131 

2,496 
860 


Mc 

Negro 

Norwegfan... 

Persian 

Polish. 

Portuguese... 
Roumanian., 

Rnthenhui!!! 

Scotch , 

Scotch-Irish., 

Servian , 

Slovak 

SlowUan..., 

Bpanish , 

Swedish. 

Syrian , 

T<urklBh...... 

Welsh. 


Orand  total. 


Total  nattve-boni  of  foreign 

tether „... 

Total  native-bom 

Total  foretgn-bom 


154 

70 

2 

82 

105 


4,ld7 

62 

12 

284 

32 

477 

22 

5 

192 


14 

424 

150 

1 

145 


86,965 


8,810 
15;899 
21,086 


Necth 
Cen. 
tral 

States 
(18 

cities). 


132 
245 

2 

2 

216 

17 

12 

2 
206 

4 


65 


4 

1,350 
6 
218 
447 
219 
11 
214 
388 


9S7 


57 

M 

162 

5»oia 

17 
849 


2,979 
133 
859 
283 


428 

734 

8 

22 

752 


5>628 


24 
141 

20 
267 

12 

37 
902 
177 

12 
1,503 

99 

3 

112 


67,758 


7,866 
32,728 
25,025 


South' 

em 
States 

dues). 


6 


10 


4 

7 


147 
6 

4 
16 


8 
4 

17 

2 

85 


17 

678 

15 

29 


25 
88 
44 


m 

6 


14 

7 

1 

878 


2 


37 
3 
2 


8 
4 

13 


19,267 


771 
17,298 
1,969 


West- 
ern 
States 

dttes). 


8 
1 

83 
21 


27 
25 


8 


2 
7 
1 
11 
98 
8 


39 
6 


244 


24 

2 

54 

416 
9 

182 
1 
2 
3 

201 

6a 

170 

11 

1 

1 

5 


47 


72 
185 


10 


04 
7 
4 

15 


55 

116 

4 


5^023 


530 
2,791 
2,232 


Total 
dties). 


180 

86a 

10 

3 

821 

38 

16 

86 

260 

4 

2 

105 

1 

78 

1,537 

17 

486 

1,641 

284 

28 


Race  distribution;  percentages. 


North 
Atlao-I 

tic 
States 

(17 
dties). 


486 

4 

2,611 

1 

186 

21 

817 

8,475 

94 

3,108 

1 

5 

8 

7,500 

352 

8,613 

708 

1 

620 

815 

66 

118 

9U 

1 

10,245 

247 

38 

481 

53 

865 

44 

48 

1,109 

177 

84 

2,047 

275 

4 

264 


119,028 


12,085 
68,716 
60,312 


0.0 
.3 
.0 
.0 
.2 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.1 

.0 

"\ 

.0 
.2 
.1 

2.0 
.1 

.0 

.2 
&4 

.1 
5.6 

.0 

(•) 

.0 

ILl 

.4 

6.7 

1.0 

.0 

.4 

.2 

.3 

.0 

11.8 

.2 

% 

.1 

1.3 

.1 

«5 

.0 

^?, 

.4 

(•) 
.4 


100.0 


10:8 
43.0 
67.0 


North 
Cen- 
tral 
States 
(18 

OKie87i 


0.2 
.4 

.1 

.0 

(•) 
2.8 

.8 
.4 

.6 
.0 
1.6 
.0 
.1 

<•?, 

&7 

(•) 
1.5 
.0 

.0 

5.2 

.2 

1.5 

.5 

.0 

.7 

1.3 

1.3 
.0 

0.7 
.0 

1.6 
.8 

(«0 
2:6 
.2 


loaa 

sss:ae± 


13;6 
86:7 
48.8 


South- 
ern 
States 

dties). 


ao 

.0 
.0 

.1 

.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.0 
.8 

.0 

<*. 

.0 
.0 
.0 

.1 
.1 

.2 
.0 
.0 
.0 
1.2 
.1 
.6 
.2 
.0 
.2 

.0 

.1 

2.0 
.0 

.0 
.2 

.0 
.0 


.1 
.0 
.0 


100.0 


4.0 

80.8 

ia2 


West- 
ern 
States 

dties). 


0.1 
.0 
.2 

«7 
.4 
.0 
.5 
.8 
.0 
.0 
.1 

.0 

% 

1.9 
.1 
.0 
.8 
.1 
.0 

4.0 
.0 
.5 

8.3 

.2 

3.6 

'a1 


a] 

.1 
4.0 
1.3 
8.4 

.2 


a] 
.1 

1.1 
.0 
.9 
.0 

1.4 

3.7 
.0 
.4 
.0 

1.0 
.1 
.1 
.3 
.0 

1.1 

2.8 
.1 
.0 
.1 


Total 
dties). 


100.0 


10.5 
55.6 
44.4 


100.0 


10.0 
67.7 
42.3 


•  Less  than  0.05  per  oant. 
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The  proportion  of  heads  of  cases  of  each  general  nativity  group 
in  each  geographical  division  is  shown  in  the  following  statement: 


• 

TrnmAtdhmOMttomm. 

• 

Kattve-bornofiia- 
ttreteUMT. 

bora  of 

l0f«|gll 

bom. 

WUto. 

Nc^io* 

Nflrai  Atfantle 

88.2 
88.8 
M.8 
46.4 

4.0 

9.4 

81.9 

1.6 

9.6 
13.9 

8.8 
12.8 

88^ 

North  CantnL 

88.6 

flootlMni.  ■.....•>•..■.....•...........■•■......■............... 

lOJI 

WtilBni 

40.9 

TVrtiiL.  .. 

88.9 

ILl 

10.7 

88.9 

Of  the  persons  involved,  the  proportion  in  cases  where  the  head  oi 
case  was  foreign-bom  was  57  per  cent  in  the  North  Atlantic  States, 
43.3  i>er  cent  in  the  North  Central  ^ates,  10.2  per  cent  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  44.4  per  cent  in  the  Western  States. 

Referring  again  to  the  table  rdbting  to  cases,  it  is  seen  that  amon^ 
the  races  where  the  head  of  case  was  foreign-bom  or  native-bom  (» 
forei^  father  the  races  ranking  &st,  second^  and  third  in  the  pro- 
portion of  cases  within  each  geographical  division  were  as  follows: 

North  AUaTitie. — Irish,  foragn4>om,  11.3  percent;  Polish,  foreign* 
bom,  9.2  per  cent;  German,  foreign-bom,  6.3  per  cent. 

Nerih  VentraL—QennMXk,  foreign-bom,  8.2  per  cent;  Polish,  for- 
eign-bom, 7.2  per  cent;  German,  native-born  of  foreign  father,  5.9 
percent. 

SmUhem. — German,  fore^n-bom,  3.S  per  cent:  German,  native- 
bom  of  foreign  father,  2  per  cent;  Polish,  foreign-oom,  1.6  per  cent. 

WeHem. — German,  for^gn4>em,  8.2  per  cent;  English,  foreign- 
bom,  6.3  per  cent;  Irish,  native-bom  ol  foreign  father,  4.8  per  cent. 

The  talue  which  follows  shows  for  each  citv  the  proportion  of  cases 
assisted  of  each  general  nativity  and  race.  Baces  represented  by  less 
tium  200  cases  are  not  presented  separately  in  this  table. 
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The  figuree  for  the  gaieral  nsibntj  totals  and  for  the  total  of  the 
43  cities  have  already  been  discussed  in  connection  with  previous 
tables.  Attention  will  here  be  called  only  to  a  few  of  the  races  impor- 
tant numeiically.  Thirtj-nine  kad  eight-tenths  of  all  cases  reported 
in  the  43  cities  were  native-bom  white  of  native  father.  More  thaa 
two-thirds  of  the  cases  are  of  this  race  in  seven  of  the  cities.  These 
cities  are — 

Peroamt. 

8priDgfiald 69.5 

Da3rton 69.3 

Elmira 68.8 


Peroant. 

Evangville 88.0 

Atlanta 79.6 

Indianapolifl 76.9 

Des  Moinee , 73. 1 


In  10  of  the  cities  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  cases  were  native-born 
white  of  native  father.    The  cities 

Peroeat. 

Milwaukee 5.8 

Bu£Ealo 15.0 

St.  Paul : 16.6 

Chicago 17.8 

Clevetand 20.5 


Percent. 

Youngstown 22.0 

Newark 23.3 

W«rc«8ter 23.^ 

San  Francisco 24.1 

Hartford 24.4 


The  negroes  native4)om  of  native  father  constituted  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  cases  in  seven  cities  and  more  than  one-half  of  the 
cases  in  one  of  those  cities^  as'follows: 

Percent. 

Washington 56.9 

ColumbuB 3L  8 

Louisville 28.9 

Dayton 28.5 


St.  Louis 22.6 

Baltimore 21.0 

Ocafage 20.6 


Among  the  foreign-bom^  the  Germans  are  numerically  the  most 
important,  and  in  seven  cities  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  cases 
were  of  that  race.    The  cities 


Milwaukee 33.3 

St.  Paul 16.1 

San  Francisco 13.1 

Lincoln IL  2 


Percent. 

Rochester 11.2 

Buffalo ILl 

Cleveland 10. 9 


In  five  of  the  cities  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  casies  were  foreign^ 
bom  Polish.    These  cities  ar^ — 

Percent. 

Buffalo 32.0    Mil^vaukee 16.^ 

Chicago 20.0    Cleveland 11.8 

Wilkesbane 18.8 
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In  seyenof  the  citaeB  more  than  15  par  cent  of  the  cases  ware  foreign- 
bom  Irishy  as  fioUows: 


Fvoant 

Oiaoge 26.4 

Newport 22.2 

WcBDQBBter 21.8 

Lynn 19.3 


Fweeot. 

Boston 1T.2 

Brooklyn 16.2 

Hartford 16.1 


The  forei^-bom  English  form  14.9  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  Paw- 
tucket,  but  m  mo  other  city  does  the  pnaportion  of  this  race  reach  10 
per  cent. 

The  foreign-born  South  Italians  form  5  per  cent  or  more  of  the  cases 
in  five  cities,  as  follows: 


Bocheeter. 
Boston... 
B«£Eb1o.  .. 


Firoaiit. 

..  14.6 
9.6 
9.1 


Hurtlord 6.4 

YoungBtown 6.0 


In  many  of  the  cities  the  Hebrews  maintain  a  separate  charity 
organization  for  their  own  race,  but  in  six  cities  more  than  5  per  cent 
of  the  cases  assisted  by  the  regular  charity  organisations  were  i(»eign- 
bom  Hebrews.    The  cities 


Fareent. 

BiooUyn. 18.1 

Maiden 16.7 

Lynn 7.1 


Pwoent 

6.9 

Hartfoids 6.1 

St.  Paul *      6.7 


Minneapeiii. 
l€iS77. 


The  f oreij^-bom  Bohemians  and  Moravians  form  5.9  per  cent  of  the 
cases  in  Chicago;  the  foreign-bom  Canadians  other  than  French,  10.7 
percent  of  the  cases  in  Lynn;  the  foreign^bomMagyars,  £.4  per  cent  of 
the  cases  in  Cleveland ;  the  foreign-bom  Norwegians,  8.3  per  cent  of  the 
cases  in  Minneapolis :  the  foreign-bom  Scotch,  6.3  per  cent  of  the  cases 
in  Pawtuc^et;  the  loreign-bom  Novaks,  7  per  cent  of  the  cases  in 
Toimgstown  and  6.4  per  cent  in  develana,  and  the  forejgn-bom 
Swedes,  12.5  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  Minnei^I' 
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The  table  which  follows  shows  for  each  city  the  races  ranking  first 
and  second  in  number  of  cases  among  the  foreign*bom: 

Table  7. — Racea  nmkmg  first  and  uoomd  in  nwrninr  of  eaae$  among  the  foreignrbomf 

hyeity. 


City. 


Foreign  laoe  ranking  first. 


Percent 
of  all 


Foreign  race  ranklDg  seoond. 


Percent 
of  an 


Atlanta 

Baltimore. . . 
Bloomlngton. 
Boston  a 


Brooklyn., 
Boflalo... 
Chicago... 
Cincinnati. 
Cleveland. 
Colombus. 
I^yton... 
Denver... 


Des  Moines. 


Ehnira 

Evansvllle.... 
Orand  Rapids. 
Hartford 


Indianapolis. 


Ealamasoo. 

Lancaster.. 
Lincoln.... 
LoulsvUle.. 
Lynn 


Maiden 

Milwaukee... 
Minneapolis.. 

Newark 

Newport 

Oakland 

Orange 

Pawtucket... 

Peoria 

Plttsbui^.... 
Rochester 


Bt.  Louis... «. 


St.  Paul 

Seattle 

San  Francisco. 

Sprln^fleld 

Washington.. 

Wilkesbarre.. 

Worcester..... 

Youngstown.. 

Total 


f  German. 
\Engllsh. 

German. 

....do.. 

Irish.... 


Hebrew.. 

Polish... 

....do... 

German.. 

Polish... 

German.. 

....do... 

....do... 

German . 

Hebrew.. 

Swedish. 
/German.. 
\Iriah 

German.. 
/Dutch... 
\PoUsh... 

Irish 


German.. 


Dutch.. 

German. 

do.. 

do.. 

Irish.... 


Hebrew. 

German 

Swedish 

Irish 

do 

German 

Irish 

English 

German 

Irish 

ItaUan,  South, 

German 

do 

English 

German 

English 

German 

Polish 

Irish 

.....do 

German 


LI 
LI 
6.7 
6.2 
17.2 

18.1 

82.0 

20.0 

2.0 

1L3 

3.1 

4.2 

6.2 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

8.2 

8.2 

L8 

6.7 

6.7 

16.1 

2.7 

3.3 

4.0 
1L2 

2.6 
10.3 

16.7 

33.3 

12.5 

10.0 

22.2 

0.6 

26.4 

14.0 

0.2 

0.8 

14.6 

6.0 

16.1 
0.2 

13.1 
6.1 
L3 

18.8 

21.8 

14.0 

6.8 


} 


Hebrew 

Polish 

Magyar 

Canadian      (other 
French). 

Msh..... 

German. 

Irish 

....do 

German. 

Irish 

....do 

....do 


than 


..do. 


than 


Italian,  South 

Irish 

1  Canadian      (other 
/    French). 

Italian.South 

Canadian      (other      than 
French). 

Italian,  South 

German. 

Irish 

....do 

Swedish 

Irish 

Canadian      (other      than 
French). 

Msh..... 

Polish 

Norwegian 

German 

Swedish 

Portuguese 

Italian  (not  specified) 

Irish 

....do 

Polish 

German 

/English 

\Ir1ah 

....do 

German 

Irish 

....do 

....do 

/German 

\Lithuanlan 

Canadian,  Fraach 

lEngllsh 

\Slovak 

Polish 


0.0 

3.4 

3.7 

1L8 

16.2 
ILl 
0.0 
LI 
10.0 
L4 
LI 
4.1 

LO 

2.4 

.6 
4.0 

6.4 
.7 

.7 
2.7 
2.7 
2.8 
LO 

.0 
10.7 

14.6 

16.8 
8.3 
8.0 
8.2 
0.2 
7.3 

12.6 
4.8 
7.8 

1L2 
L2 
L2 
8.8 
8.6 
7.0 
4.1 
LO 
4.8 
4.8 
6.8 
7.0 
7.0 
6.6 


ain  this  city  new  cases  only  are  Induded. 
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Among  the  forei^  races,  the  German  ranks  first  in  Baltimore, 
Bloomington,  Cincmnati,  Columbus,  Da^on,  Denver,  Evansville, 
Indianaoolis,  Lancaster,  Lincoln,  LouisYiUe,  Milwaukee,  Oakland, 
Peoria,  ot.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  San  Francisco,  Washington.  The  German, 
with  other  races  which  have  the  same  number,  also  nmks  first  in 
Atlanta^  Des  Moines,  and  Elmira. 

The  Lish  ranks  first  among  the  foreign  races  in  Boston,  Hartford, 
Lynn,  Newark,  Newport,  Orange,  Pittsburg,  Worcester,  Youngstown. 
With  the  Grerman,  which  has  tne  same  number,  the  Irish  also  ranks 
first  in  Elmira. 

The  Polish  ranks  first  amone  foreign  races  in  Buffalo,  Chicago, 
develand,  and  Wilkesbaxre;  and  with  the  Dutch,  which  has  the  same 
number,  also  ranks  first  in  Grand  Rapids. 

The  English  ranks  first  amon^  foreign  races  in  Pawtucket,  Seattle, 
and  Springfield,  and  with  the  German,  which  has  the  same  number, 
also  ranks  first  in  Atlanta. 

The  Hebrew  ranks  first  amon^  foreign  races  in  Brooklyn  and 
Maiden,  and  with  other  races  which  have  the  same  number,  also 
ranks  first  in  Des  Moines.  The  Dutch  ranks  first  in  Kalamazoo,  and 
with  the  Polish,  which  has  the  same  number,  also  ruiks  first  in  Grand 
Rapids.  The  Swedish  ranks  first  in  Minneapolis,  aiid  with  other 
races  which  have  the  same  number,  also  ranks  first  in  Des  Moines. 
The  South  ItaUan  ranks  first  in  Rochester. 

APPARENT  CAUSE   OF  KEED. 

The  classification  of  the  apparent  causes  of  need  has  been  made 
under  15  heading,  and  these  causes  have  been  grouped  under  six 
general  classes.  The  general  classes  and  the  causes  in  detail  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Death  or  disability  of  bieadwinnen 

Accident  to  breadwinner. 
Death  of  breadwinner. 
IllneflB  of  breadwinner. 

2.  Death  or  disability  of  another  member  of  fiunily: 

Accident  to  another  member  of  fiunily. 
Death  of  another  member  of  familv. 
Illness  of  another  member  of  &imily. 

3.  Lack  of  employment  or  insufficient  earnings: 

Insufficient  earnings. 
Lack  of  emplo^onent. 

4.  Neglect  or  bad  habits  of  breadwinner: 

Desertion  by  husband. 
Incarceration  of  breadwinner. 
Intemperance  of  breadwinner. 
Neglect  by  breadwinner. 

5.  Old  age. 

6.  Other: 

Loss  by  fire. 
Other. 

The  following  tables  present  for  each  general  class  of  apparent 
causes  of  need  tne  proportion  of  cases  and  of  persons  involved,  dj  race 
of  head  of  case.  The  per  cents  for  each  race  total  more  than  100, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  more  than  one  cause  was  reported. 
The  first  table  relates  to  cases  and  the  second  to  persons  involved  in 
these  cases. 
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Tablb  8.— p€r  uiU  of  eates  amsUd/or  eadi  $feeified  diua  of  apparent  oau$e$  of  need, 

bjf^eneralnattvitytmdraeeii/beadofcaBe, 

[Thl0tablel]ioli]deionlynoeBtepfwmtedby5Oormot«OBnBa8di0wn!nT^  The  toteto,  iMmener, 

«n<oraUnoes.l 


Number 

Qoinpie«e 
daEu 

Per  cent  of  eases  aastoted  for  each  speolfled  oiaas  of  afvanok 

caosesofneed. 

O«D0nl  natlTity  and  noe  of 
hMdofeftM. 

Deatbcr 

dlsabU. 

ityof 

bsead- 

wbmer. 

Death  or 
disability 
of  another 
member 
offunUy. 

LaiAcof 
employ- 
mentor 
insulB- 
dent 
earnings. 

Neoleot 
or  bod 

habits  of 
bread- 

wtansr. 

Old  age. 

Other. 

NatlTe-bom  of  nattve  fatben 

12,606 
8,468 

254 

168 

1,870 

1,076 

94 

98 

07 

812 

118 

480 

105 

105 

700 

40 

98 

2,187 

668 

1,041 

18 

757 

188 

120 

196 

247 

2,086 

60 

108 

276 

224 

812 

65 

60 

26.4 
82.0 

29.9 
26.5 
27.4 
28.0 
25.6 
18.5 
26.9 

80.8 
80.1 
26.5 
88.8 
22.0 
27.7 
26.5 
28.7 
80.8 
28.7 
81.7 
80..8 
82.0 
38.6 
28.7 
80.1 
38.6 
31.1 
32.0 
21.3 
10.6 
28.6 
85.0 
20.0 
20.0 

17.6 
22.4 

16.1 
21.« 
18.8 
M.2 
17.0 
17.4 
17.0 

25.6 
22.1 
10.2 
U.8 
10.0 
10.5 
10.2 
24.7 
17.7 
28.2 
18.4 
2L8 
10.8 
87.5 
20.0 
16.1 
26.7 
16.4 
20.0 
22.2 
14.5 
16.1 
26.2 
26.2 
18.8 

60.0 
60.2 

68.1 
64.7 
62.8 
61.2 
67.4 
68.0 
49.8 

63.5 
88.0 
64.2 
86.2 
50.0 
63.3 
68.1 
68.4 
58.1 
i55.7 
'54.8 
50.0 
67.8 
68.1 
58.9 
65.3 
62.2 
05.9 
64.0 
68.0 
61.2 
64.7 
46.1 
76.4 
62.3 

19.0 
16wO 

15.7 
20.6 
10.6 
26.0 
84.0 
23.0 
90.0 

16.8 
18.6 
22.9 
14.8 
12.4 
14.0 
80.6 
10.8 
15.7 
12.6 
20.9 

las 

8.7 
10.0 
25.6 
18.1 
25.0 
10.8 

8.0 
18.5 
19.9 
25.0 
22.5 
12.8 
20.3 

5.0 
0.7 

9.4 
0.0 
8.0 
8.7 
.0 
9.8 
1.5 

8.2 

15.0 

6.9 

1.9 

11.4 

9.0 

4.1 

16.1 

11.6 

.« 

11.7 

.0 

2.6 

1.4 

.0 

.0 

10.1 

8.6 

lao 

.0 
8.8 

.9 
&0 

.0 
13.0 

1L6 

Negro 

0.8 

Vltbfi^bam  of  ionign  fttber, 
by  raoe  of  fathen 
BncllBh 

7.6 

P IbIMuI .  .  i«                          ... 

6.9 

Germao 

0.1 

Xilah ..  . 

0.0 

P»>ihh 

<S.6 

Scotch 

15.2 

ffw^lffh.. 

16b4 

Forelgn-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Itoavlan. . . 
Canadian,  Fnnch 

12.6 
14.2 

Canadian)  Other 

15.4 

Danish. .'. 

11.6 

Doteh 

18.1 

Bnclltth 

9.9 

FlTUilgh 

10.2 

French 

12.9 

Gmnan 

9.8 

Hebrew 

7.8 

Web 

&8 

TtabftP,  Nflrt»» 

7.7 

6.0 

ItallHi'(Dotepectfled) 

6.6 
7.0 

Magyar 

4.7 

Norwegian 

U.7 

PoliffhT. 

4.8 

Portuguese 

Ronlan 

18.0 
6.6 

Scotch 

12.0 

Slovak 

4.0 

Swedish 

11.1 

Syrian 

10.8 

Wetah... 

18.8 

Grand  total 

81,874 

8,876 
10,421 
11,068 

28.7 

18.0 

60.0 

18.7 

22.1 
10.5 
17.5 

6.2 

8.9 
5.6 
7.1 

lao 

Total  natlTe-bom  of  foreign 
flitber 

27.2 
27.7 
30.2 

17.4 
18.4 
10.6 

62.1 
56.6 
50.8 

0.0 

Total  natlTe-bom 

las 

CO 
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TiiBbB  0. — P«r  cent  €fpenan»  mvohti  in  oows  atmdedjot  toA  tpeMed  tUut  of  appar- 
ent omaet  of  need,  hy  general  natiot^  and  race  of  head  oJeoMA. 

fTMitatteiiiotedi^OBly  team  miiMBUiid  by  fl9  or  ttofciei  «>afcoiwi  te  Table >.   Tb»toteb,]iow«Ter, 

H»  for  aU  noes.) 


T 


nativity  and 
liiadoff 


of 


MaUfobom  ofnatlTe  f^tber: 

White 

Ketzo.. k 

NaUwe^bofu  of  foreifD  fBtbsTy 
bytaee  of  fathen 
BDglisb. 


Irtth..... 
Polish... 
Scotch... 
Swedish. 


BohHUlan  and  Moravfaa. . 

Osnadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other. 

Banldu. 
Dutch.. 


Finnish., 
itench. 


Hebrew. 


Italiaa,  North 

ftfeUanr,  Sotxth 

BaUan  (not  specified). 
Tr-ftb'ff"*le?i 


Nocwectan. 


Seetefa., 

Slovak.., 

'-  -- .. . 
DweiUBn. 


telaa. 
Welsh. 


Grand  total. 


TMal  nathra^MiA 

flather 

Total  nattf»benk. 
Total  fontgD-bom. , 


of  fneign 


Komber 

reporting 

onunleta 

date. 


11,108 


776 
410 
8,708 
8,908 
883 
821 
250 

1»884 

488 

1,828 

809 

435 

2,817 

185 

316 

8»894 

3,081 

7,4fl 

8S2 

3,698 

070 

580 

768 

906 

10,177 

247 

425 

866 

1,010 

2,043 

276 

262 


118,200 


12,941 
68,560 
40,739 


of  nsnons  tavolved  In  esasa  assisted  for 

fled  class  of  aiypaient  causes  of  need. 


Peathor 

disabil- 
ity of 
tyraad- 

winner. 


26.2 
29.2 


27.6 
25.9 
26.8 
28.6 
23.7 
17.4 
22.8 

38i>l 
37.2 
26.2 
88»7 
23.7 
29.0 
27.6 
26.0 
82.0 
29.9 
311 
32.1 
29.7 
30.3 
20.5 
29.9 
28.4 
31.5 
31.2 
24.9 
21.0 
2&7 
36.8 
18L9 
29.4 


28.0 


26.7 
26.1 
80.6 


Death  or 

disabil. 

Ityof 

another 

member 

offsmlly. 


Lack  of 
employ* 
mentor 
insuffl* 
dent 
earnings. 


28.2 

27.4 


20.5 
24.6 
21.8 
19.9 
21.8 
23.4 
23.6 

97.8 
26.7 
26.4 
23^2 
27.6 
27.5 
14.1 
84.8 
21. « 
26.3 
23.6 
26.1 
20.3 
28.5 
20.5 
20.1 
33.1 
19.6 
2217 
29.6 
210 

na 

33.1 
3810 
21.4 


23.1 
8— au, 


21.9 
23.0 
23.4 


02.7 
54.7 


72.9 
613 
611 
61.1 
69.0 
617 
53.6 

87.  t 
41.4 
53^1 
81. « 
6a2 
618 
45.9 
618 
610 
57.6 
619 
512 
69.2 

7ao 

59.1 
08.4 
07.1 
08.4 
70.0 
69.5 
57.5 
87.7 
411 
81.8 
72.9 


61.8 


03.9 
61.6 
611 


Negleot 
or  bad 
habttsof 
bread- 
winner. 


210 
114 


112 
210 
22.4 
813 
86.9 
818 
81.6 

110 
22.2 
28.5 
113 
17.0 
118 
35.7 
118 
17.6 
113 
2l'.l 
111 
7.0 
117 
219 
9KI.1 
312 
113 

la 

118 
24.0 
211 
210 
112 
17.6 


20.8 


25.0 
213 
118 


OldagK 


15 
12 


4.4 

2L9 
L5 
1.7 

.0 
17 

.4 

.9 
18 
19 

.6 
11 
49 
1.6 
7.0 
13 

.5 
4.7 

.0 
1.4 

.0 

.0 

.0 
4.1 
1.6 
18 

.0 
45 

.9 
8.3 

.0 
19 


2.9 


1.7 
18 
10 


otfan. 


112 
110 


18 
18 

11 

7.6 

16 

118 

210 

111 

112 

117 

M.9 

23.9 

15 

114 

13.0 

14 

15 

10 

12 

7.3 

11 

7.2 

17 

11.5 

40 

17.8 

11 

16 

16 

114 

7.6 

12.2 


11 


12 
19 

10 


The  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cases  and  the  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  persons  involved  reportmg^  the  (Afferent  claases  of 
apparent  causes  of  need  are,  in  order  of  importance,  as  follows: 


Qasiofappiient 


Of  IHiitflkiiflBt  eanilngft. ..  • . 

Death  or  dbabOlty  of  breadwinner 

Death  or  disablltty  of  another  member  of  itanlly. 

Msflsot «  bad  IMiitts  of  breadwinner 

OUags 


0^ 

Per  cent. 
510 
217 
1&9 
117 
12 
10.0 

Pi 
involTed. 


Per  cent 
01.8 
210 
211 
20.8 
19 
11 
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The  cause  reported  in  the  largest  proportion  of  cases  and  involv- 
ing the  largest  proportion  of  persons  is  lack  of  employment  or  insuf- 
ficient earnings.  This  cause  was  reported  in  59  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  cases,  involving  61.8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons. The  cases  in  whicn  the  head  was  foreign-born  report  this 
cause  of  need  in  59.8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cases,  the  total 
native-born  reporting  58.6  per  cent,  and  the  native-bom  of  foreign 
father,  62.1  per  cent. 

The  races  for  which  lack  of  employment  or  insuflScient  earnings 
was  the  apparent  cause  of  need  for  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  cases  are 
as  follows: 


Pqtbods 
involved. 


PeTC€WL 

Syrian,  fonlsii-boni 75.4  81.8 

EnElish.  natm-bom  of  foreign  &tfaer 68.1  72.9 

Itauancnot  specified),  foreign-bom 68.1  70.0 

Italian,  South,  foreign-bom 67.8  60.2 

The  French  Canadian  foreign-bom,  with  38.9  per  cent,  the 
Swedish  foreign-bom,  with  46.1  per  cent,  and  the  Swedish  native- 
bom  of  foreign  father,  with  49.3  per  cent,  show  small  proportions 
reporting  lack  of  employment  or  insufficient  earnings.  Or  the  white 
native-bom  of  native  father,  60  per  cent  reported  this  cause. 

The  second  most  important  apparent  cause  of  need  was  death  or 
disability  of  breadwinner.  The  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
cases  reporting  this  cause  is  28.7,  involving  28  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  persons.  The  cases  in  which  the  head  was  foreign-bom  show 
a  slightly  larger  proportion,  30.2  per  cent,  reporting  death  or  disa- 
bility of  oreadwinner  than  do  the  total  native-born,  with  27.7  per  cent 
so  reported,  and  the  native-bom  of  foreign  father,  with  27.2  per  cent. 
Tlie  races  reporting  a.  large  proportion  where  this  was  the  apparent 
cause  of  need  are  the  Swedish  foreign-bom,  with  35.9  per  cent;  the 
Norwegian  foreign-bom,  with  33.6  per  cent;  and  the  Danish  foreign- 
bom,  with  33.3  percent.  The  races  with  a  small  proportion  of  cases 
reporting  death  or  disabiUty  of  breadwinner  are  the  Scotch  native- 
bom  of  foreign  father,  with  18.5  per  cent;  the  Scotch  foreign-bom, 
with  19.6  per  cent;  and  the  Synan  foreign-bom,  with  20  per  cent. 
The  cases  m  which  the  head  was  white  native-bom  of  native  father 
show  26.4  per  cent  thus  reported. 

Death  or  disability  of  another  member  of  family  was  reported  in 
18.9  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cases,  involving  23.1  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  persons. 

Neglect  or  bad  habits  of  breadwinner  was  reported  in  18.7  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  cases,  involving  20.8  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  persons.  The  cases  in  which  the  head  was  PoUsh  native- 
bom  of  foreign  father,  and  Swedish  native-bom  of  foreign  father, 
show  the  largest  proportions  of  cases  reporting  this  cause^  their  per- 
centages being  34  and  29.9,  respectively.  The  white  native-born  of 
native  father  show  19.6  per  cent  so  reported. 

Old  age  was  reported  m  6.2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cases, 
involving  2.9  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  persons.  The  smaller 
proportion  shown  for  the  number  of  persons  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
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the  cases  ia  which  this  cause  was  reported  consisted,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  of  from  one  to  three  individuals.  Old  age  was  reported 
as  the  apparent  cause  of  need  in  7.1  per  cent  of  the  foreign  cases; 
3.9  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  immigrants  of  the  second  generation; 
9.7  per  cent  of  the  negro  native-bom  of  native  father;  ana  5  per  cent 
of  the  white  native-bom  of  native  father. 

For  8  of  the  foreign  races  old  age  was  reported  as  the  apparent 
cause  of  need  in  one-tenth  or  moire  of  the  cases,  as  follows: 

Peroent. 

French 16.1 

Caiuutian ,  French 15. 0 

Welsh 13.0 

Irish 1L7 

Gennan 1L6 

Dutch 11.4 

Norwegian 10.1 

PartogueBe 10.0 

The  apparent  cause  of  need  was  reported  in  detail  under  fifteen 
headings,  as  indicated  on  page  115.  Several  of  these  causes  closelv 
overlap,  while  in  many  cases  more  distinct  causes  were  reported. 
The  tables  which  follow  show  for  each  race  the  per  cent  of  cases 
and  the  per  cent  of  persons  involved  in  cases  assisted  for  each  of  the 
15  specined  causes. 
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The  Immigratioii  Caminissioii. 


The  cause  of  need  most  frequently  reported  is  lack  of  employ- 
ment, which  was  given  as  either  the  sole  cause  or  one  of  the  causes 
in  almost  one-half  of  the  cases.  The  table  which  follows  shows  the 
percentage  of  cases  reporting  each  specified  cause  of  need  and  the 
percentage  of  persons  mvolved: 

Tablb  12. — "Per  cent  of  eases  reporting  each  specified  apparent  cause  ofTieed  and  Ae  fer 
cent  of  persons  involved  in  eases  assisted  for  each  eause,  by  generafnativity  o/heaaoj 
ease. 


Cases  assisted. 

Persons  fciTolved. 

Apparent  OMiae  of  need. 

NatlTe-bom 

of  native 

father. 

NatiTO- 
bom  of 
foreign 
llither. 

Pof" 
sign. 

bom. 

TotaL 

NatlTe-bom  of 
nattvB  father 

Nattve- 
bomof 
foreign, 
father. 

Fe«w 
elgn- 

Totrt. 

White. 

Negro. 

White. 

Negroi 

Aoddent  to  breadwin- 
ner  

3.1 

.6 
4.1 

1.0 

7.7 

20.0 

16.3 

1.6 
20.6 

8.2 

43.6 

.2 

4.7 

6.0 

11.3 

8.2 

1.8 
4.1 

1.2 
8.4 

20.6 

20.4 

1.6 
26.8 

6.7 
29.9 
.8 
8.9 
9.7 
9.1 

8.2 

.4 
6.4 

.9 

a2 

19.8 

16.4 

2.6 
20.7 

0.7 

46.0 

.2 

6.8 

3.8 

11.1 

8.8 

.6 
7.8 

1.2 

6.7 

20.8 

1&4 

2.2 
17.4 

7.2 
40.0 
.4 
4.3 
7.1 
8.2 

8.2 

.7 
8.7 

1.1 

7.6 

20.8 

17.6 

1.9 
19.9 

7.7 
43.2 
.3 
4.6 
6.2 
9.9 

8.1 

.8 

4.8 

1.1 

7.6 

1&6 

2a8 

1.9 
28.2 

9.9 

44.2 

.2 

6.1 

2.6 

10.0 

8.1 

1.9 
4.8 

1.6 

8.8 

22.7 

24.8 

1.9 
27.9 

7.0 

38.0 

.3 

4.9 

6.2 

10.3 

8.0 

.8 
8.7 

1.1 

a2 

1B.1 
20.8 

8.1 

2B.1 

1 

12.2 

48.0 

.3 

7.1 

1.7 

7.8 

a6 

* 

.7 

a2 

L4 
8.0 

2a2 

22.1 

2.6 

98l0 

a4 

48.8 

.6 

8.4 

8.0 

7.5 

8.8 

Aoddent  to  another 
member  of  temlly 

Death  of  breadwinner. . . 

Death  of  another  mem- 
ber of  family 

Desertion  by  hoaband . . . 

niness  of  breadwinner.. 

Illneaa  of  another  mem- 
winner 

.8 
6.1 

1.8 

7.1 

la? 

21.7 

aa 

Ijosofllclait  earnings 

Intemperance  of  bread- 
winner.  X- 

23.8 
0.2 

Lack  of  employment 

Loss  by  fire 

Neslect  by  breadwinner. 
Oldase 

44.8 

.3 

6.8 

2.9 

Other 

as 

AID  GIVEN. 

The  specific  aid  furnished  by  the  societies  is  shown  in  the  following 
tables,  giving  for  each  race  the  proportion  of  cases  and  persona 
assisted.  Many  cases  were  furnished  more  than  one  kind  oi  assist- 
ancci  and  therefore  appear  under  more  than  one  heading* 

Tablb  IS.-rP^r  eent  of  eases  given  aid  specified,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of 

ease, 

[This  table  ixiolcidea  only  races  represented  by  60  or  mors  cases  as  shown  In  Table  a    Th0tstids,howw*f; 

are  for  all  races.] 


Oenaral  nativity  and 
head  of  case. 


of 


Natly»>bom  of  native  fletther: 

White 

Neno 

Native-bom  of  farelgn  liather, 
byrsceoffiither: 

WfigH«h 

French 

Qerman 

Irish 

Polish 

Scotch 

Bwedtah 


Num- 
ber re- 
porting 
com- 
plete 
data. 


12,622 
3»470 


264 

101 

1,360 

1,070 

91 

92 

07 


Par  cent  of  oases  given  aid  speoUed. 


7.1 
41 


7.9 
11.9 
&1 
7.8 
&6 
7.6 
11.9 


24.7 
19.8 


2a9 
28.7 
3a9 
27.5 
28.6 
33.7 

ia4 


22.9 
11.9 


32.8 
20.8 
22.8 
28.0 

ia7 

8a4 
23.9 


4a8 
43.4 


61.0 
66.4 
643 
63.6 
67.1 
69.8 
8L8 


26.0 
32.1 


82.8 
84  7 
3&6 
29.3 
40.7 
22.8 
28.9 


t 


11 


6.9 
.8 


a7 

6.9 
3.8 
&2 
6.6 
12.0 

ao 


Si 


16.9 
249 


as 

12.9 
14  4 
16.3 
22.0 

a7 
ia4 


ao 
ao 


U.0 

ao 

6.1 

ai 

7.7 
7.6 
48 


u 


ai 

1.8 


ai 
ao 

1.5 
1.8 

1.1 

.0 

ao 


lao 

12.2 


lae 

13.0 
149 
15.0 

2ao 
15.  a 
8at 
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Taub  is. — Per^estU  of  ama  ^ven  aid 


Dtimwd. 


genrnd  woUvUif  and  race  of  head  of 


GcMfal  nativity  and 
iMadol 


of 


Nam- 
bar  le- 
poitlng 
oom- 
plete 
teta. 


Bff  osnt  of  oaaes  gtven  aid  ■pedfled. 


i 


i 


I 


Bokflmlaa  md  M«aTtei. .  • 

OMwUllnti,  JJPBDflii 

fljiadhin.  Ottier..... • 

Duiih 

Dmoh 

Btagltah 

Ftniildi.... 

ftiofa 

OBBoaii. 

EMuaw.  •.............••,.  • 

IiMi 

IMtan,  Noftti 

IteHiii,  Booth 

IMtaD  (noUpeolflad) 
Uttai  - 

lfa«7a 

Monra 
Poltali 

P^MMigumB 

Bnniui.  ........ .. 

noaitifi 

Slovak 

SvadUi 

Syrian.  ........... 

€ta»dtalal 

Ibtri  mttr^^nni  of 


111 

474 

IM 

104 

7«S 

4S 

98 

S,112 

6M 

i,s9a 

78 
7M 
1S5 
1S4 
186 
216 
2,019 

80 
100 
274 


611 
86 

70 


&S 

11.7 

&2 

7.6 

2.0 

7.7 

14.8 

11.8 

7.0 

18.6 

&0 

6.1 

2.9 

7.4 

6.7 

8.8 

16.7 

6.0 

4.0 

8.8 

6.1 

4.4 

11.0 

6.2 

ao 


814n 


8,864 
10^862 
11,810 


7.0 


&2 
&7 

7.6 


SOlI 
24.8 

17.0 
24.8 
87.6 
28.7 
40.8 
10.4 
27.6 
18.8 
21.0 
28.2 
24.7 
S6.7 
86.1 
86.7 
22.0 
14.4 
26.0 
11.0 
28.7 
41.7 
10.2 
24.6 
82.0 


24.8 


28.0 
84^4 
24.2 


16.8 
14.4 
25.8 
25.7 
26.0 
27.6 
8a6 
26.0 
2a2 
15.8 
8a2 
25.6 
23.8 
26.7 

2ao 

28.0 
24.4 
24.8 
22.0 
10.8 
28.1 
23.3 
2a7 
85.4 
21.4 


22.6 


25.6 
21.4 
24^ 


47.7 
47.7 
62.6 
46.7 
46.2 
6a6 
34.7 
47.3 
66.0 
82.7 
48.0 
61.8 
65.8 
67.0 
63.4 
46. 8 
43.0 
66.8 
46.0 
46.0 
48.7 
60.7 
46  0 
40.2 
68.6 


212 
8a6 
20.6 
2L0 
21.2 
22.1 
16.8 
26.8 
82.1 
12.7 
26.3 

ia3 

86.4 
11.1 

2ao 

17.2 
81.7 
41.2 
16.0 
16.6 
16.7 
12.1 

8ao 

18.6 
28.0 


8.0 
4.6 

6.1 

10.0 

6.8 

0.6 

2.0 

8.6 

4.6 

4.0 

6.1 

6.4 

1.6 

.0 

4.6 

8.8 

7.3 

2.1 

.0 

15.6 

13.1 

4.4 

6.7 

.0 

lao 


40.6 


63.6 
47.4 
63.8 


27.7 


82.1 
27.6 
28.1 


4.0 


6.0 
6.0 
4.0 


20.4 
27.0 
16.0 
21.0 
12.6 
18.6 
8.2 
29.0 
16.6 

4ao 

2a6 
21.8 
13.6 
23.0 
16.7 
15.1 
24.8 
17.9 
22.0 
22.9 
17.2 
12.6 
22.1 
21.6 
8.6 


7.2 
4.6 
4.0 
2.0 
2.0 
8.3 
2.0 
4.8 
4.8 
4.0 
6.0 
6.1 
8.3 
8.7 
6.2 
4.8 
0.3 
7.8 
2.0 
1.8 
44 
1.0 
7.4 
4.6 
2.0 


.8 
2.7 
2.6 
4.8 

.0 
8.4 
4.1 
2.2 
1.9 
6.8 
1.8 
2.6 
1.8 
L6 
4.6 

las 

2.0 
1.6 
4.0 
8.8 
.7 
.0 
3.0 
1.6 
6.7 


18.2 


14.7 

n.8 

10.6 


4.4 


6.0 
8.7 
6.6 


2.6 


2.0 
2.6 
2.4 


28.8 
26.1 
21.7 
218 
22.1 
17.7 
2a4 
17.2 
17.1 
20.2 
15.8 
28.1 
12.4 
16.8 
17.2 
12.0 
85.4 
HI 
34.0 
18.3 
19.8 
116 
29.0 
18  6 
21.4 


17.6 


16.6 
17.4 
18.0 


Tablb  14. — Per  eenl  of  penom  involved  in  oases  given  aid  speeifiedf  by  general  nativity 

andraeeoflieaditfa 


iiad  oy 60  off BMia 08068. as  suowu  Ilk  ^Irabla  B.    ^Kia  wotali,  noviofw, 
an  for  all  xaoes.] 


aatlvify  and 
Haadof 


Hatf itt-boRi  of  natfya  Atber: 

Whlta. 

Nmid 

lliitlt»Mn  of  fonign  flitber,  by 
'  bar: 
SngUsh. 

FoUah 

Scot&h. 

SvadMk 

Bohemian  and  ICoeaTlan.... 

Omadlan,  Ftan^h 

Onadian,  Other 

Danldk 

Dntoh... ..•••••... •...•«•■< 


berra- 
partlng 


plela 
data. 


44,862 
11,068 


776 
407 
6,667 
8,867 
847 
821 
260 

1,487 

478 

1,600 


488 


Per  cent  of  penons  InvolTod  In  caaas  given  aid  apedOad. 


i 


7.2 
8.S 


7.0 

10.8 

7.4 

9.6 

8.4 

11.2 

118 

8.0 
11.0 
0.1 
6.9 
8.0 


20.1 
28.0 


212 
86.0 
35.3 
80.1 
82.3 
84.9 
21.2 

88.6 
81.5 
21.4 
80.1 
41.8 


22.0 
12.8 


82.0 
24.1 
21.7 
^.8 
18.4 
80.6 
28.6 

118 
10.6 
26.2 
28.7 
18.2 


t 

1 


48.2 
4&4 


63.0 
57.6 
64.4 
66.2 
57.0 
62.0 
86.0 

47.8 
43.8 
63.7 
42.8 
48.2 


27.8 
80.2 


88.2 
82.0 
88.1 
36.6 
47.8 
80.5 
88.6 

25.0 
27.9 
82.8 
26.8 
28.8 


9.6 
.4 


2.6 
12 
1.2 
2.9 
2.9 
17 
.8 

1.8 
3.2 
2.1 
5.6 
1.4 


17.6 
88.4 


9.9 
17.0 
15.5 
18.6 
26.1 

7.5 
18.8 

81.6 
33.8 
20.4 
26.0 
16.7 


I 


8.8 
2.8 


10.1 
7.4 
6.8 
7.6 
&1 
8.4 
6.6 

$.2 

8.8 
8.6 
7.2 
1.6 


2.8 
.0 


1.8 
2.5 
1.1 
1.1 
.6 
.0 
1.2 

.1 

.8 

2.3 

2.6 

.0 


18.8 
12.1 


12.8 
15.7 
116 
15.8 
19.6 
16.2 
82.8 

28.2 
25.8 
21.6 
80.0 
27.6 
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Tablx  14. — Fet  cent  of  perwm  involved  in  eaeee  given  aid  epee^fied,  by  general  natikniy 

and  race  of  head  of  oom— Gontinuea . 


General  nativity  and  laoe  of 
head  of 


Foireign-bom— Continued. 

EngUstL 

Ftanlih. 

Franoh • 

Oennan 

Hebiew 

Uih. 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

ItaHan  (not  spedfled) 

Llthoaiilan 

Magyar. 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portngoeie 

BuMlan 

Bootoh. 

Slovak. 

bwwUsh 

Byiten. 

Welrii 

Qfand  total. 

Total  natlTe-bom   of  foreign 

tether. 

Total  native-born 

Total  foielgzi-bam  • 


Nmo" 


porting 
com- 
plete 
data. 


2,504 

188 

812 

8,207 

8,101 

7,261 

862 

8,508 

667 

600 

740 

004 

10,096 

247 

481 

868 

060 

2,044 

275 


117,402 


12,822 
68,266 
49,204 


Percent  of  pcreone  Involved  In  etam  given  and  ipeolfled. 


6.7 

12.6 

11.5 

7.1 

14.4 

7.7 

6.8 

2.8 

7.0 

6l0 

5.8 

14.8 

6.5 

8.6 

10.0 

4.6 

4.5 

12.7 

0.8 

1.1 


7.2 


8.5 
6.0 
7.6 


27.2 
58.6 
26.8 
88.2 
15.6 
28.0 
86.1 
28.6 
81.4 
41.0 
40.1 
25.2 
20.0 
88.0 
15.5 
28.0 
47.1 
28.1 
27.6 
87.4 


28.2 


81.0 
20.1 
20.4 


28.0 
20.8 
26.0 
10.7 
18.5 
81.1 
20.7 
28.0 
26.1 
18.4 
27.4 
25.8 
24.7 
27.0 
18.1 
84.4 
21.0 
20.1 
88.6 
18.7 


21.8 


28.0 
20.8 
28.2 


62.6 
46.4 

46.8 
56.4 
82.8 
51.0 
50.0 
02.8 
56.2 
66.5 
56.0 
45.6 
66.2 
52.6 
47.6 
52.5 
50.5 
46.4 
52.4 
76.0 


51.4 


55.1 
40.0 
54.8 


26.5 
21.0 
81.1 
82.0 
18.0 
26.6 
0.4 
85.8 
11.7 
22.0 
21.4 
85.6 
41.1 
10.4 
10.7 
20.4 
12.0 
82.8 
20.7 
26.0 


20.4 


86.0 
29.4 
20.5 


I 


8.7 
1.6 
2.6 
1.8 
1.0 
1.8 
1.4 

.6 

.0 
8.6 
1.2 
4.1 
1.0 

.0 
4.2 
6.1 
8.0 
2.8 

.0 
7.6 


2.0 


2.1 
2L1 
LO 


22.4 
11.5 
40.7 
18.8 
48.4 
28.7 
24.7 
14.1 
21.8 
14.8 
18.1 
28.7 
18.0 
26.8 
28.2 
20.0 
18.1 
25.0 
26.8 
11.5 


10.0 


16w7 
18.8 
22.0 


I 


8.5 
2.2 
4.2 
4.0 
4.4 
5.4 
6.5 
7.1 
4.7 
4.0 
6.2 
10.6 
8.5 
8.6 
2.8 
5.0 
1.0 
8.7 
8.8 
1.5 


4.0 


6.8 
4.1 
0.0 


I 

u 

e  . 
Oig 


2.8 
1.1 

.6 
1.7 
8.0 
1.8 
1.4 

.8 
1.7 
8.0 
4.7 
1.2 
1.8 
1.2 
6.5 

.0 

.0 
2.5 
1.8 
2.7 


1.8 


1.8 
1.0 
1.7 


I 


16.8 
26.8 
20.6 
17.0 
10.0 
15.8 
80.1 
18.8 
10.2 
20.0 
14.6 
87.6 
18.8 
26.7 
20.0 
18.2 
14.8 
80.8 
15.8 
10.8 


17.4 


16.4 
17.0 
17.0 


The  per  cent  of  cases^  and  the^  proportion  of  persons  inyolved  in 
cases  receiving  each  specified  aid,  in  the  order  of  importance,  follow: 


• 

Aid  given. 

Canoo. 

PeEMOS 

Involved. 

Foodormeala 

PtrentL 

49.6 

27.7 

24.8 

22.5 

18.2 

7.0 

4.0 

4.4 

2.5 

17.6 

PiTcenL 
51.4 

Fuel 

29.4 

Clothing....                

20.8 

F^Mfloyment  neoared ,. 

81.8 

If edUrine  or  medical  aadstaiMW 

10.0 

Cash 

7.2 

Lodging 

2.0 

Reni..r. 

4.0 

Transportation 

1.8 

Other  aid 

17.4 

Food  or  meals  were  fumjshed  to  49.6  per  cent  of  the  cases,  which 
involved  51.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  persons.  Tliis  aid  was  fur- 
nished to  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  the  races  which  follow: 

Percent. 

Welsh,  foreign-bom 68.6 

Polish,  foreign-bom 65. 8 

Italian,  South,  foreisn-bom 65. 3 

Lithuanian,  foreign-bom 63. 4 

Knglinh|  native-bom  of  foreign  father 6L0 
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Fuel  was  furnished  to  more  than  one-third  of  the  cases  of  the  fol- 
lowing races: 


F61iah,  foreign-bom. 4L2 

Polish,  natave-bom (rf foreign &ther 40.7 

German,  native-bom  of  foreign  father 36. 5 

Italian,  South,  foreign-bom 36. 4 

Canadian,  other  than  French,  native-born  of  foreign  lather 35. 7 

French,  native-bom  of  foreign  father.  # 34.7 

Clothing  was  furnished  to  more  than  one-third  of  the  cases  of  the 
following  races: 

Pvoent 

Slovak,  forei^-bom 41. 7 

Finniah,  forcogn-bom 40.8 

Magyar,  foreign-bom 38. 7 

Dutch,  foreign-bom 37.6 

Lithuanian,  foreign-bom .' 35. 1 

Scotch,  native-bom  of  foreign  Neither 33. 7 

Medicine  or  medical  assistance  was  furnished  to  one-fourth  or  more 
of  the  cases  of  the  following  races: 

Pvont 

Hebrew,  foreign-bom 40. 0 

Bohemian  and  Moravian,  foreign-bom '. 29. 4 

French^  foreign-bom 29. 0 

Canadian,  French,  foreign-bom 27. 9 

The  percentages  of  cases  furnished  the  aid  specified^  by  general 
nativity  of  heaa  of  case^  were  as  follows: 


AldgtFW. 

NnHv^bofii  of  n^p 
Uy9  UilQm. 

bora  Of 
foratgn 
fftUur. 

Forelfii 
bom. 

Totd. 

White. 

Nifio. 

CMh. 

7.1 

34.7 

32.0 

,       46.8 

'       26.0 

&.0 
1&9 

S.6 

8.1 
10.0 

41 

10.8 

11.0 

43.4 

82.1 

.8 

34.0 

3.0 

1.8 

13.3 

8.3 
38.0 
3S.6 
£8.0 
83.1 

8.0 
14.7 

8.0 

3.0 
18.6 

7.8 
34.3 
34.3 
88.8 
38.1 

4.0 
10.6 

8.6 

3.4 
18.0 

7.8 

Ctethliig. 

34.8 

KlllfklfmillflnE  flMimMl. ...............__....-........... 

32.8 

Ftou  or  maito. 

40.6 

Tofli.  , ; 

37.7 

Lodgtnff. , 

4.0 

MMH^ormfiHilaMlfteiioii....... 

1A.3 

Rant 

4.4 

3.6 

OtiMr. 

17.6 

The  most  radical  differences  in  the  above  comparisons  are  with 
respect  to  the  negro  natire-bom  of  native  father.  jSmployment  was 
secured  for  a  much  smaller  proportion  and  medicine  and  medical 
assistance  were  furnished  in  a  much  larger  proportion  of  cases  of  that 
race  than  of  any  of  the  other  classes  shown  in  the  above  table. 
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Tke  fanmigratiiHi  Cnrnirawiop, 


The  per  cent  of  cases  assisted  consisting  of  each  specified  number 
of  peisons  is  shown,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  iimd  of  caBe,  in 
the  table  which  follows: 

Tablb  15.— -Per  cent  of  omei  qftach  $peeified  nrgmXm  qf  jmwn$,  by  geMral  natwUy  and 

race  cfnead  of  cau. 

[Thli  table  todndei  only  raew  wpiMmted  by  60  or  mors  cmm  m  ahown  In  Tabto  8.   Tha  totali,  howvfwr, 

.am.lBr  allnwii.] 


GMenl  natMty  •nd.noe  jof 
baAddfoaae. 

Total 
mnnbar 
ol«aaaa. 

Par  oent  of  oaaea  having  each  speolfled  mnnbar  of  penona. 

1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10  or 

Nattw^bofii  nf  nattra  fittnr: 
Wblto 

12,^07 
8,489 

264 

108 

1»878 

1,^)68 

94 

92 

87 

814 

118 

482 

106 

106 

806 

60 

84 

3,196 

669 

^•s 

780 
148 
186 
266 
948 
2,048 

60 
109 
216 
248 
613 

66 

n 

• 

22.4 
22.8 

81.9 
12.7 
18.8 
27.1 
8.6 
86.9 
20.9 

8.0 

20.4 

26wl 

40.0 

81.1 

80.4 

18.0 

29.8 

17.9 

12.7 

24.9 

16.4 

6.9 

8.1 

8.1 

18.4 

26.2 

4.6 

8.0 

26.6 

40.6 

6.2 

18.9 

12.3 

22.6 

16.9 
28.7 

19.3 
14.7 
13.6 
14.8 
12.8 
13.0 
9.0 

&9 
H.2 
17.0 
12.4 
17.0 
18.9 
14.0 
20.2 
18.2 

7.6 
16.0 

6.1 
11.6 

6.8 

6.6 
10.2 
13.3 

9.2 
'30.0 

9.2 
11.2 
11.9 
13.8 

6.2 
18.3 

17.6 

T2.2 
24.6 
13.6 
13.4 
26.6 
7.6 
17.9 

9.2 
16^0 
16.6 
10.6 

8.8 
12.4 
22.0 

9.6 
12.9 
12.6 
10.8 
20.6 
14.7 
14.2 
16.2 
12.6 
12.1 
14.1 

2.0 
11.9 
14.9 
16.9 
U.6 
23.1 
14.1 

14.4 

12.7 

12.2 
11.8 
16.4 
12.0 
32.8 
8.7 
14.9 

18.2 

8.8 

18.1 

8.8 

8.6 

10.8 

8.0 

12.8 

13.1 

16.8 

11.2 

12.8 

16.6 

20.3 

19.9 

16.0 

12.1 

14.6 

12.0 

10.1 

7.6 

16.0 

16.6 

9.2 

9.9 

11.1 
9.0 

9.1 
13.7 
16.1 
10.1 
18.8 

lao 

19.4 

18.2 

«.2 

9.1 

9.8 

9.4 

9.6 

18. 0 

11.7 

U.6 

12.7 

lao 

11.6 
14.1 
12.2 
16.4 
19.4 
11.8 
17.2 
20.0 
12.8 

6.2 
17.7 
12.8 
23.1 

8.6 

6.4 
6.6 

7.1 
3.9 
11.7 
9.1 
7.4 
8.7 
7.6 

14.8 
9.7 
8.8 

4.8 

4.7 

6.8 

12.0 

4.8 

9.9 

18.1 

8.6 

14.1 

16.6 

16.2 

16.2 

18.1 

10.9 

16.2 

10.0 

10.1 

7.2 

U.0 

18.1 

16.4 

12.7 

5.9 
4.0 

6.3 
8.8 
&4 
7.7 
6.4 
6.4 
4.6 

9.9 
9.7 
6.2 
7.6 
6.6 
6.0 
2.0 
2.1 
7.8 

12.9 
8.1 
6.4 

10.1 
8.8 

11.0 
6.8 
7.9 

11.3 

12.0 

lai 

6^4 

9.1 
7.0 
7.7 
4.2 

8.2 

2.1 

1.2 
6.9 
4.6 
3.9 
XI 
4.8 
6.0 

7.0 
6.2 
8.8 
8.8 
6.7 
8.6 
4.0 
8.2 
8.8 
7.9 
6.8 
6.1 
6.1 
10.8 
4.4 
.6 
4.0 
7.8 
4.0 
4.6 
3.9 
6.8 
4.8 
1.6 
6.6 

1.4 
.9 

.0 
2.0 
1.7 
2.6 

.0 
4.8 

.0 

4.1 
6.8 
1.9 
4.8 
6.7 
1.7 

.0 
8.2 
8.2 
8.8 
2.8 
6.4 
2.9 

.7 
2.2 
1.9 
3.0 
4.0 
6.0 
8.7 
L4 
8.8 
3.1 

.0 
4.2 

0.8 

Nego.. 

.7 

Nattra-booi  itf  Inwlgwlhltiir, 
by  race  of  fathw: 
wnffliffb... 

.8 

Fnhoh.... 

2.0 

Oerman 

LS 

THf^i : 

.9 

Pnllffh 

1.1 

«Vk>«9>i 

1.1 

BwiMlMi 

•0 

Fonlgn-bom: 

BohemJaD  andJionivlao. . 

Canadian,  Fraooh 

Canadian,  Other.. 

2.2 

4.4 

.4 

Panhh.,' 

2.0 

Dutch 

7.8 

FTUfyffh 

1.2 

VInnlah. 

2.0 

French 

8.2 

Qfrroan... 

1.8 

Hobraw 

1.8 

Wrti 

1.8 

Ttalfan,  Nffllh  . 

2.8 

Italian;  South 

Italian  (not  aptiMtd) 

2.6 

2.0 

.0 

Magyar 

1.0 

Norwiflan 

.4 

Pollahr.. 

X6 

6w0 

RuflBittQ 

.9 

Bcotah 

2.6 

Slovak 

1.2 

Rmfdifh..  

.8 

Syrtan 

L6 

Wfjhh 

.0 

Grand  totiL 

81,662 

8,886 

19,478 
12,884 

20.4 

98.9 
22.2 

n.6 

16.1 

14.0 

17.6 
18.7 

14.6 

18.9 
16.6 
18.0 

18.8 

.14.3 
14.1 
18.4 

11.6 

18.6 

U.0 
12.6 

9.4 

8.2 
U.3 

6.9 

7.7 
6.8 
8.6 

4.0 

4.1 
8.1 
8.8 

2.0 

1.8 
1.4 
8.0 

1.2 

Total  natlva-boni  of  naitlTa 
ftrthM- 

L2 

Total  nattre^boni. 

,9 

Total  fonlgn-iMni 

1.8 

The  lai^e  proportion  of  cases  consisting  of  only  a  few  persons  is 
worthy  of  note.  Of  the  31,662  cases,  the  per  cent  consisting  of  each 
specified  number  of  persons  is  as  follows: 

Firoant  Faroant. 

Ipenon 20.4    OpenoDB 9.4 

2penon8 18.1    7  penonB 8.9 

SpenoDfl 14.6    Spenong 4.0 

4peEBQD0 13-8    OpenoDB 2.0 

5pec8on8.. 1L8    10  armare  pefsoofl L2 
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llie  eases  wheiaa  fbe  head  was  foreign-bom  average  a  somewhat 
larger  number  of  persons  per  case  than  do  the  cases  where  the  head 
was  nfl^p^e^bom.  Tfaasae  eonsistmg  of  ^ight  or  more  persons  show 
10.1  per  cent  where  the  head  of  case  was  foreign-bom  and  5.4  per 
cent  where  the  head  ci  case  was  native-born. 

Tlie  races  having  comparatively  large  proportions  of  cases  consist- 
ing of  e^it  or  more  persons  are — 

PtrowL 

Datch,  foreign-bom 18.9 

Poctogaeas^  Kxeim-bom.^.. 16.0 

Cmiaqian,  Pyencn,  foseign-bom « 15.9 

Italian,  Ncithy  tedga-bofn 14.1 

''TTPB"  of  OAfflS. 

The  eases  included  in  this  investigation  have  been  classified  under 
four  groups  and  each  group  has  been  termed  a  ''type.''    The  groups 


• 


1.  Cases  CQQsistiiig  of  husband  and  wife,  with  or  without  children. 

2.  Cases  ransjiiting  of  a  widow,  with  or  without  children. 

3.  Cases  coiwiHtang  of  a  widaweir,  with  or  without  duMiai. 

4.  All  other  cases. 

'  The  number  of  cases  of  each  ''type"  and  the  size  of  each  family 
involved  are  shown  in  the  table  next  presented. 
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The  Immigiation  CommiasioQ. 


The  table  which  follows  shows  for  each  race  the  per  cent  of  cases 
consisting  of  (1)  husband  and  wife,  with  or  without  children;  (2) 
widow,  with  or  without  children;  (3)  widower,  with  or  without 
children;  (4)  others/ 

Ta3X>b  17. ^-Per  cent  of  eases  consisting  of  husband  and  wtfe^  widow,  or  widower,  with  or 
without  children,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  ease. 


[Thtotabtotoctodea  only  noes  wawmfed  by  50  or  more  oaawB  riiownin  Table  8.    The  totals,  howvrer, 

are  Ibr  all  noes.] 


Total 
number 
of  cases. 

Per  cent  of  case 

*- 

OoDinl  natlTtty  and  noa  of  baad  of  can. 

Husband 

and  wife, 

wither 

without 

children. 

Widow, 

with  or 

without 

children. 

Widowar, 
with  or 
wiOiout 

ttUKiroD* 

Othm. 

Native-bom  of  natlTB  tether: 

White 

13,507 
8,480 

364 

103 

1,373 

1,063 

04 

03 

87 

814 

113 

483 

106 

106 

805 

50 

04 

3,156 

650 

1,050 

78 

760 

148 

136 

306 

348 

3,048 

50 

100 

376 

343 

513 

65 

71 

4a6 
80.6 

4ao 

64.7 
53.4 
46.3 
50.0 
48.5 
88.8 

40.0 
54.0 
44.8 
41.0 
48.1 
47.3 
46.0 

4ao 

51.3 
66.3 
48.5 
66.7 
65.1 
68.3 
610 
63.1 
40.8 
68.0 
60.0 
53.3 
86.3 
68.8 
44.3 
63.1 
47  0 

28.0 
870 

38.8 
30.6 
80.8 
36.1 
88.0 
15.3 
41.8 

8&3 

38.3 
83.4 
30.0 
17.0 
34.3 
40.0 
34.5 
38.0 
10.7 
870 
15.4 
33.8 
31.6 
32.8 
l&O 
80.1 
30.3 
14.0 
10.3 
30.0 
36.1 
3&0 

ia5 

38.8 

4.5 
40 

8.0 
4.0 
2.0 
4.4 

LI 

lao 

.0 

48 

6.3 
8.7 
6.7 
It  8 
77 
40 
43 
45 
&3 
48 
8.8 
3.6 
10 
3.0 

a? 

8.3 

3L6 

6.0 

16.6 

a7 

2L0 

6.5 
8.1 
7.0 

l&O 

Neero 

l&O 

Natlve^Doni  of  foreign  ftithar,  by  race  of 
Fngifah 

10.7 

Freooha ■•«••■•■••■■•«.•■•...•.••■•••.. 

0  8 

Qerman 

13.0 

Irish 

948 

Polteh 

16.0 

Scotob 

80.4 

Swedish 

20.4 

Foreifl^bom: 

Bohemian  and  ICorevlan 

&S 

Canadian,  Frenoh    x  .               .     . 

10.6 

Canadian',  Other 

10.1 

Danish..! 

81.4 

Dutch 

23.6 

Fngllffh 

SO  0 

10.0 

French 

23.8 

Oerman ^.a...*    .      .    x.  .  .    . 

11.4 

Hebrew 

0.0 

Irish 

147 

ft^M,  Nrtrth 

141 

Ttaliani  fLMith 

&4 

Ttallan'fnot  sprnfifled) 

&1 

Lilthoanian , . 

10.8 

Ifagyar 

11.3 

NoTPoeian 

17.8 

V/AfA     

5.1 

Poftngnese x  . . .  ^ 

2ao 

Rntnian ... 

12.8 

Scotch 

36.1 

Slovak 

3.7 

Swedish 

12.3 

Syrian. 

15.4 

Wetoh .../ 

U.3 

Onnd  total 

31,563 

40.6 

30.7 

44 

16.8 

Total  native-bom  of  foreign  fittaer 

8,886 
10,478 
13,064 

40.7 
473 
68.4 

37.6 
30.7 
30.7 

Z.7 
43 
47 

10.0 

Total  native-born 

l&O 

*rrtmi  foreign-bom 

12.3 

Of  the  total  number  of  cases,  49.6  per  cent  consisted  of  husband  and 
wife,  with  or  without  children;  29.7  i>er  cent  consisted  of  widows,  with 
or  without  children;  4.4  per  cent  consisted  of  widowers,  with  or  without 
children;  and  16.3  per  cent  were  of  ''other  types."  The  proportion 
of  cases  consisting  of  husband  and  wife,  with  or  without  children, 
was  greater  among  the  foreign-bom  than  among  the  native-born,  the 
percentages  being  63.4  and  47.2,  respectively. 
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Among  the  following  raees  more  than  36  per  cent  of  the  cases  were 
widows,  with  or  without  children: 

Perosnt. 

Swedisb,  iiatiT»-bonL  of  foreign  fother 41.8 

Finniah^  foreigii-bom 40.0 

'Sarwe^uLD.,  foreien-bom 39. 1 

Bohemian  and  Moravian,  forsign-bani 38. 2 

Swedkh,  forekpi-boni 38. 0 

Neno,  native-born  of  native  father 37.9 

Iriui,£Qfeign-boKn 37.0 

Table  16  shows  that  a  rather  surprisnigly  lar;^e  number  of  cases, 
or  2,560,  consisted  of  husband  and  wife  without  children,  which  is  8. 1 
per  cent  of  the  total  niunber.  The  table  which  foUows  shows  for 
each  race  the  per  cent  of  such  cases. 


Tablb  18. — Number  and  per  cent  ofeasee  eoneietrnff  <mly  Oj 

fuUtvity  and  race  of  head  of  etue. 


\pff  Off  penerai 


flMi  table  Inrtiidw  onlyiaow  mpiweiited  by  M  or  mwecaaee  ooMlittag  ol^l^y  of  horibmd  Md  wUfc    The 

totatoy  howeyer,  are  for  all  noes.] 


GcBBfal  oatlTlty  and  laee  of  bead  of  oaee. 


Tbtal 

Caaee  oomtsdiif  only  of 
bueband  ana  wife. 

mimbcrof 

Nmnbar. 

Feroent. 

12,W7 

1,088 

8.4 

«,«• 

800 

11.4 

254 

20 

11.4 

1,S78 

06 

6.8 

1,082 

84 

T.8 

482 

81 

6.4 

80ft 

01 

11.8 

2,156 

284 

lao 

650 

28 

4.2 

1,060 

146 

7.5 

760 

48 

5.7 

2,048 

101 

4.0 

518 

81 

6.0 

81,562 

2,560 

8.1 

8,888 

240 

7.4 

10,478 

1,706 

8.8 

12,064 

864 

7.1 

RMtTfr^Mini  off  nattya  hXbm 

Wbtto 

Neno 

MattTC^^bom  of  foreign  latber,  by  laee  of  father: 

SBgUah 


Iftab. 


f^^iif^ai  (Other  than  Frenflfa). 
Engltab 


IMh 

ItaUen,  Soath. 


Bwedlih 

Gfaod  total. 


.V. 


TMal  nmtlve-bom  of  lorelsn  Cither. 

Tblal  nattve-bom 

TMaiiorei8;D-boni 


The  above  table  shows  that  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of 
native-bom  thi^n  of  foreign-bom  cases  consisted  only  of  husband  and 
wife;  the  percentages  are  8.8  and  7.1,  respectively.  For  four  of  the 
races  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  cases  were  of  this  type.  The 
races  are: 

Per  cent. 

N^gro,  native-bom  of  native  father 11. 4 

English,  native-bom  of  foreign  fa^lier 11. 4 

Engliah,  foreijgn-bom 11. 8 

Qennan  foieign-bom 10.9 
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The  table  which  follows  shows  for  cases  consisting  of  husband  and 
wife  without  children,  the  per  cent  assisted  for  each  specified  cause. 

Tablb  19. — "Per  cent  of  cotes  conauting  only  of  husband  and  wife  assisted  for  each  specified 
doss  ofappoTerk  causes  ofneea^  by  general  nativity  anarace  ofhMdofcase. 

tThls  table  Includes  only  noes  represented  by  26  or  more  cases  consisting  only  of  hosband  and  wife.   Tlie 

totab,  however,  are  for  all  races.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

daU. 

Per  cent  of  cases  assisted  for  each  specified  class  of  apparent 

causes  of  need. 

Oeneial  natlyity  and  race  of 
head  ol  case. 

Dis- 
ability of 
husband. 

Death  or 
disability 

of 
another 

of  family. 

Lack  Of 
employ- 
mentor 
insufia> 
dent 
earnings. 

Neglect 

or  Dad 

habits  of 

husband. 

Old  age. 

Other. 

Natlye-bom  of  nattre  father 
White 

1,058 
808 

20 
93 
84 

81 

89 
231 

27 
142 

43 
101 

31 

82.6 
33.2 

27.6 
36.6 

36.7 

• 

22.6 
27.0 
34.2 
26.9 
36.9 
34.9 
16.8 
86.6 

21.0 
21.9 

81.0 
12.0 
13.1 

19.4 
21.3 
19.0 
22.2 
16.0 
32.6 
11.9 
19.4 

67.4 
68.8 

88.8 
61.6 
60.6 

61.3 
67.4 
48.1 
37.0 
61.4 
661 
62.4 
61.6 

9.0 
0.3 

10.3 
12.9 
20.2 

16.1 
6.7 
6.6 
3.7 

12.0 
4.7 
6.9 

12.9 

12.6 
14.6 

20.7 

11.8 

4.8 

22.6 
21.3 
36.6 
3.7 
27.6 
18.6 
37.6 
20.0 

9.1 

Ke0o 

8.0 

by  race  of  tethen 
English 

6.9 

Q«rman 

4.8 

Irish 

3.0 

Foreign-bom: 

Canadian  (other  than 
Fnaich) 

6.6 

7.9 

Gennan.,.. 

7.8 

Hebrew..  •• 

18.6 

Irish 

2.1 

2.3 

Polish.' 

3.0 

Swedish. 

0.7 

2,647 

31.9 

19.9 

66.7 

9.6 

18.0 

7.7 

Total   natlve-bom   of  foreign 
ftkther. 

249 

1,705 

848 

34.1 
33.0 
29.8 

17.3 
20.6 
18.4 

69.8 
66.9 
66.2 

16.7 

10.0 

8.3 

11.6 
12.8 
28.4 

4.8 

Total  nativfr-boru -  r  - .  r .  t  -  -  - 

8.2 

Total  lore*ffn-bon?  ..-....-r..*-- 

6.6 

Lack  of  employment  or  insufficient  earnings  was  the  apparent 
cause  in  the  greatest  proportion  of  cases,  or  56.7  per  cent  of  tne  total 
number.  Disability  of  husband  was  reported  as  an  apparent  cause 
in  31.9  per  cent  of  the  cases,  death  or  oisability  of  another  member 
of  family  in  19.9  per  cent,  old  age  in  18  per  cent,  neglect  or  bad 
habits  of  husband  in  9.5  per  cent,  and  other  causes  in  7.7  per  cent  of 
the  cases.  Old  age  was  reported  as  an  apparent  cause  in  a  consider- 
ably larger  proportion  of  the  cases  where  the  head  was  foreign-bom 
than  of  the  cases  where  the  head  was  native-born,  the  percentages 
being  28.4  and  12.8,  respectively. 
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The  age  of  the  husbaad  in  the  cases  which  consisted  of  husband  and 
wife  witaout  children  is  shown  in  the  table  which  follows. 

Tablk  20. — Affe  of  head  of  ease  where  case  connetedon^  of  huaband  and  rotfe^  by  general 

nativity  and  race  o/hMdo/ease, 

CThbteble  IndndBB  oalj  hmm  rgroooonted  by  26  or  more  oasM  oooiisttiig  only  of  husbend  ftnd  wite. 

The  totebt  bowerw,  an  for  all  imoes.] 


nattrl^  and  noe  of  bead 


Namber 

repoit- 

fDg  com' 

plete 

data. 


Nmnber  wbere  bead 


Under 

60 
yeaia. 


fiOto 
60 


60  to 

60 
yeaza. 


70 


over. 


Per  cent  wbere  bead 


Under! 
60 


60  to 

60 
yean. 


60  to 

60 

years. 


70 
yean 

or 
oyer* 


Nattre-bom  of  natlTO  fafben 

Wbite 

Neno... 

Nattre-bom  of  foraign  &tbcr,  by 
iBoe  of  iiatben 

EngUBh 

Oennan 

Izlab 

Ftanign-bom: 

Canadian  (other  than  French). 

BngUah 

German............. 

Hebrew. 

Irish 

lUllan,  SoQtb 

PoUah 

Swedlab 

Grand  total 

Total  nattve-bom  of  ktnign  father. 

Total  nattve^bom 

Total  forelKD-bofn 


1,0« 
807 


20 
OS 
M 

81 

00 
234 

28 
144 

48 
101 

81 


576 
238 


18 
64 

60 

16 
80 
68 
22 
46 
18 
43 
16 


101 


6 
18 
14 

6 
10 
86 

2 
86 
10 
U 

4 


161 
66 


6 

12 

6 

6 
20 
62 

2 
38 
10 
21 

4 


122 
60 


6 
0 
6 

6 
21 
68 

2 
80 

6 
26 

7 


64.8 
60.0 


44.8 
68.1 
7L4 

48.4 
48.3 
20.1 
78.6 
8L3 
41.0 
42.6 
61.6 


18.2 
13.4 


17.2 
10.4 
16.7 

10.4 
11.1 
16.4 
7.1 
2&0 
23.3 
U>.0 
12.0 


16.8 
14.1 


20.7 

12.0 

6.0 

16.1 
22.2 
26.6 
7.1 
22.0 
23.3 
20.8 
12.0 


11.6 
12.6 


17.2 
0.7 
6.0 

16.1 
23.3 
20.1 
7.1 
20.8 
11.6 
26.7 
22.6 


2,644 


1,800 


410 


428 


888 


61.6 


16.6 


16.8 


16.3 


248 
1,606 

owf 


161 
064 
846 


42 
286 
133 


20 
246 
182 


27 
100 
180 


60.6 
86.0 
40.6 


16.0 
16.0 
16.7 


11.6 
14.6 
21.4 


10.8 
11.7 
22.3 


The  number  of  cases  for  which  this  information  was  secured  is 
2,544,  and  the  husband  was  imder  50  years  of  age  in  51.5  per  cent 
of  the  cases,  from  50  to  59  in  16.5  per  cent,  from  60  to  69  in  16.8 

Cr  cent,  and  70  or  over  in  15.3  per  cent  of  the  cases.    A  considerably 
:ger  proportion  of  the  foreign-bom  than  of  the  native-born  were  in 
the  older  groups,  as  indicatea  by  the  following: 


AfB  of  husband. 

NatlTe- 
bom. 

bom. 

UadivSO 

Percent. 
66.0 
16.0 
14.6 
11.7 

Percent, 
40.6 

nto60 

16.7 

60  to  60 

21.4 

70 or  over... 

22.8 
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AOB  OF  FffiEUBONfl  ISTQLYXD  IS  GAfllEA  AflfllBTEDi. 


The  table  which  follows  shows  for  all  persons  involyed  m  the  cases 
assisted  the  number  andper  cent  withm  each  specified  age  group. 
The  groupings  used  are:  Under  1 6, 16  to  39,  40  to  69,  and  60  or  over. 

Table  21. — Number  and  per  eent  of  perwne  wilOwn  eask  age  group,  by  general  naUvity 

ana  race  of  head  o/eaee. 


IThto  table  Ineiadei  only  nets  lepwwnted  by  50  or  more  eaam  m  ihiwm  to  Table  8.   The  totals,  however, 

areforaUnoei.] 


OeiMral  natlTtty  and 
head  01  case. 


of 


NatlTB-bom  of  native  tether: 

White 

Negro 

NatlTe-Doni  of  foreign  telher, 
byiaoe  of  tether: 

Bngliah , 

fteoch.... , 

Qerman 

Irish 

PoUih , 

Scotch , 

Swedish , 

VOveign-boni! 

Bohemian  and  Motayfan. . 

Canadian^  Frenoh 

Canadian,  Other , 

Danish , 

Dateh 

Englldi 

Finnish... 

Fiendli.. ., 

German , 

HiBbraw , 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  spedfied) 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Nof  weiriao. 

Polish 

Portngnese 

Rosslan 

Scotch. 

Slovak 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Welsh 


Nonber 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Grand  total. 


Total  native-bom 

tettier 

Total  native-bom. . 
Total  forel9i-bom. 


of  foreign 


44,384 
10, 90^ 


774 

410 

6,708 

8,814 


Nomber  wUMn  each  apedfled 
agegroiq>. 


Under 
16. 


818 
860 

1,828 

478 

1,618 


488 

3,618 

186 

816 

8,486 

8,068 

7,441 

848 

8,673 

666 

614 

780 

90B 

10,196 

348 

426 

864 

1,068 

3,037 

371 

360 


117,887 


13,988 
68,060 
40,798 


30,686 
4,990 


887 

311 

8,088 

1,966 


146 

187 

907 


771 
177 


1,100 
106 
146 
4,142 
1,771 
8,639 


16  to 


3,098 
877 
861 
408 


6,061 
188 
340 


613 

1,043 

168 

lU 


68,616 


6>706 
82,308 
36,407 


14,746 
8,683 


361 

186 

1,787 

1,309 

140 

101 

81 


136 
607 
US 
136 
770 
47 
90 

3,353 
•ftS 

1,073 
103 
976 
218 
188 
378 


40  to 
68l 


3.777 
76 
137 
387 
831 
64* 
108 
80 


86,696 


4,196 
33,681 
14,064 


6,846 
1,684 


180 
68 


668 

10 
60 
80 

166 
68 

386 
61 
68 

6U 

38 

48 

1,397 

806 

1,824 

48 

488 
68 
68 
91 

168 

1,166 

14 

47 

181 

116 


60  or 
over. 


14 
44 


17,306 


1,664 

10,087 

7,119 


3,047 
887 


48 

16 

186 

137 

1 

33 

2 

36 
88 

84 
13 
81 


11 

81 

644 

81 

616 

1 
66 

7 

3 

8 

66 

3U 

16 

3 
61 

4 
97 

3 
31 


Per  cent  within  each  sped- 
fled  age  group. 


Uodfli 
16. 


6,471 


878 
8,368 
3,306 


48.6 
44.9 


48.6 

61.6 
64.1 
40.9 
68.4 

46.8 
64.8 

69.6 
63.7 
47.7 
48.9 
48.0 
42.4 
66.6 
46.8 
49.1 
6&0 
48.8 
6&0 
68.7 
66.7 

6a8 

62.3 
47.6 
60.4 
66.8 
66.8 
4&7 
67.7 
61.2 
66.6 
44.2 


10  to 


49.7 


61.8 
47.8 
68.0 


88.8 

83.0 


88.7 
806 
81.8 
83.4 
8a6 
81.7 
82.4 

27.7 
aB.3 
81.8 
80.9 
29.1 
29.6 
26.3 
28.6 
26.7 
81.0 
26.6 
39i8 
37.8 
83.0 

aao 

86.6 
39.6 
27.2 
80.9 
82.2 
37.4 
81.1 
36.7 
37.6 
80.8 


81.0 


83.4 

88.1 
38.3 


40  to 
69. 


1&6 
14.6 


1&8 
141 
12.3 
14  4 
3.8 
16.7 
13.0 

11.0 
18.3 
15.8 
16l0 
16.7 
10.6 
13.4 
16.3 
16.6 
100 
17.8 
12.4 
12.1 
10.3 

lao 

11.7 
16.7 
11.8 

6.8 
11.0 
300 
108 
17.8 

6.3 
16.9 


146 


12.8 
148 
148 


60< 


4.0 
7.7 


6.0 
8.9 

2.4 
8.8 

.8 

6.0 

.8 

1.7 

7.9 

6.2 

8.S 

7.3 

8.6 

6.0 

9.8 

7.6. 

1.0 

6.0 

.8 
1.8 
1.1 

.8 

.4 
t.1 
2.1 
9.9 

.6 
6.0 

.4 
4.8 

.7 
8.1 


4.6 


2.0 
48 
44 


Practically  one-half  of  the  117,887  persons  involved,  for  whom 
information  relative  to  age  was  secured,  were  under  1 6  years  of  age, 
the  percentage  being  49.7.  Thirty-one  per  cent  were  from  16  to  39 
years  of  age;  14.6  per  cent  40  to  59;  and  4.6  per  cent  60  or  over. 
The  cases  where  the  head  was  foreign-bom  have  a  larger  proportion 
of  persons  under  16  and  a  smaller  proportion  from  16  to  39  than  have 
the  cases  where  the  head  was  native-bom.  In  the  two  older  age 
groups  there  is  practically  no  difference  between  native  and  foreign 


cases. 
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M^ 

HflMior 

bom. 

Hiodol 

fordgn- 
bom. 

Under  16. ^ .• 

JntotKtm 

47.8 

88.1 

14.8 

4.8 

68.0 

16  to  80. 

38.3 

40to6BL 

14.8 

80oro(vw 

4.4 

In  the  a^e  group  "under  16"  were  59.6  per  cent  of  the  persons  in 
the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  forei^n-bom  cases,  69.4  per  cent  of 
the  persons  in  the  Polish  f orei^-bom  cases,  and  58.8  per  cent  of  the 
persons  in  the  Lithuanian  foreign-bom  cases. 

The  races  show  wide  variations  in  the  proportions  of  persons  60 
years  of  age  or  over.  Tlie  French  foreign-bom  have  the  largest 
proportion  60  years  of  age  or  over,  the  percentage  being  9.8:  the 
English  foreign-bom  are  second  in  order,  with  8.5  per  cent,  ana  the 
Welsh  third,  with  8.1  per  cent. 

CONJUGAL  CONDrnON  OF  PBBSONfi  INVOLVED  IN  OASES  ASSISTED. 

The  ^neral  table  relating  to  conjugal  condition  groups  the  persons 
according  to  age,  but  the  text  table  which  follows  snows  the  data 
only  for  the  total  number  of  persons  20  years  of  age  or  over.  The 
data  are  presented  by  sex  and  by  graieral  nativity  and  race  of  the 
individual. 

Tablb  22. — Number  and  per  cent  o/per9on$  tO  yean  of  age  or  oner  tfi  eadi  conjugal  oon^ 

dUunif  by  eex  and  general  noHvUy  and  raoe  of  individual. 


(This  table  inehides  only  noei  with  80  or  more  pcnons  icportiiig.    The  totals,  however,  are  for  all  raoes.] 

MALE. 

Nmnber 

reporting 

complete 

d&. 

r 

Nnmbep— 

Percent— 

General  nativity  and  zace  of 

Sitttfe. 

ICairled. 

Deeerted, 

sep*. 
rated,  or 
widowed. 

Single. 

Married. 

Deserted, 

sepa- 
rated, or 
widowed. 

N«aT»boni  of  nativa  flithtf: 
Whlto 

9,41M 
1,048 

U 

388 

88 

1,073 

88 

OBO 
41 

101 
88 
66 

198 
76 

386 
85 
80 
03 

806 

70 

1,417 

836 

1,187 

66 

806 

8,307 
807 

38 
88 
10 

367 
10 

878 
38 
83 
38 
86 

10 
7 

60 
3 

30 

36 
188 

18 
173 

64 
166 

13 

67 

6»606 
1,601 

80 

188 

60 

770 

36 

646 

18 

61 

46 

38 

16t 
68 

328 
88 
46 
67 

400 

48 

1,164 

463 

800 
63 

616 

828 

186 

1 
13 

4 
46 

3 
41 

314 

1&8 

43.6 
87.8 
12L0 
34.0 
36,8 

8&e 

6&1 

6ao 

81.7 
66.4 

0.8 
0.3 

sas 

6.7 
86.3 
37.2 
22.4 
26.7 
12.1 
12l2 
13.6 
1&2 
1L8 

TOil 
77.8 

66.6 
67.1 
88.1 
71.8 
6&4 
66.8 
43.0 
40l0 
66l1 
43.1 

88.4 

81.6 
76.3 
04.3 
67.6 
62.0 
68.7 
68.6 
81.4 
86.9 
7a3 
78.8 
8&8 

6.6 

Neno 

<kO 

Nativ^oni  offoifiign  fat.hw,  by 
face  of  lather: 
Bohemian  and  Horavian. .. 
Enclbh 

1.0 
6.2 

Fieneh 

4.8 

Q^nnaD r,T.»,»-,T,,,. 

4.2 

Hebraw 

6.3 

Irish 

4.3 

If  onwcuo  ■«■•••••••••••••■ 

.0 

PoHsh:. ♦ 

Scotch 

1 
10 

1 

18 

7 

18 

1.0 
12.3 

Bwvdifh ,  .  . 

1.6 

Fenlcn-bofn: 

Bohemian  and  Koimvian. . . 
Canadian .  French 

6i7 
9.3 

Tanadlan.  Other. .......... 

4.4 

Croatian. 1 

.0 

Danish 

6 
10 
68 

4 
01 
10 
03 

3 
11 

6.8 

Dutch 

lao 

Endkh 

&0 

Tnnoh 

6.7 

Ofinnan ....t.t 

6.4 

Hebrew.... 

1.0 

Iiteh 

8.1 

Italian.  North 

8.0 

Italiw;  Booth.. 

LO 

8240r— VOL  2—11- 


-10 
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Table  22. — Number  and  fer  cent  of  persons  tO  yean  of  age  or  over  in  each  coniugal  eonr 
dUion,  by  sex  ana  general  nativity  and  race  of  iruHvidiuil — Ck>]itmuea. 

MALS-OHitlxnied. 


Oenenl  naUvl^  and  race  of 
Indivlaiial. 


Foralgn-bom— Continued . 

Italian  (not  spedfled) 

Lithuanian 

Hagyar 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Swedish 

STTian 

Welsh 

Grand  total 

Total  native-bom   of  foreign 

father 

Total  native-bom 

Total  foreign-bom 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

date. 


109 

106 

167 

143 

l,fi01 

41 

92 

196 

179 

300 

fil 

50 


22,637 


2,925 

14,296 

8,341 


Number- 


Single. 


11 
12 
18 
32 
112 

4 
17 
62 

5 
39 

4 
11 


4,711 


981 
3,586 
1,126 


Married. 


96 

91 

148 

107 

1,849 

34 

73 

119 

171 

238 

45 

36 


16,722 


1,818 
9,928 
6,794 


Deserted, 

sepa- 
rated, or 
widowed. 


2 
2 
1 
4 

40 
3 
2 

14 
3 

23 
2 
3 


1,204 


196 
783 
421 


Percent- 


Single. 


lai 
11.4 
ia8 
22.4 

7.5 

9.8 
18.5 
31.8 

2.8 
13.0 

7.8 
22.0 


20.8 


33.5 
25.1 
13.5 


Married. 


88.1 

aar 

88.6 
74.8 
89.9 
82L9 
79.3 
61.0 
96.5 
79.3 
88.2 
72.0 


73.9 


62.2 
69.4 
81.5 


Deserted, 

sepap 
rated,  or 
widowed. 


1.8 
1.9 
.6 
2.8 
2.7 
7.3 
2.2 
7.2 
1.7 
7.7 
3.0 
6.0 


5.8 


4.3 
5.6 
5.0 


FEMALE. 


Native-born  of  nativefather: 

White 

Negro 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by 
race  of  father: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian . . . 

English 

French 

Ooman 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Scotch 

Swedish 

Foreign-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. . . 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Danish , 

Dutch 

English 

French 

German 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian.  North 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  speolfled) 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

NorwMdan. 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Welsh 

Grand  total 

Total   native-bom   of  foreign 

father 

Total  native-bom 

Total  foreign-bom 


11,804 
3,420 


69 
219 

65 
1,853 

43 
947 

59 
151 

49 

97 

303 

98 

459 

47 

63 

69 

614 

63 

1,873 

568 

1,896 

57 

692 

117 

128 

168 

232 

1,957 

46 

79 

183 

285 

468 

50 

65 


20,205 


3,222 
18,465 
10,750 


1,018 
329 


14 

37 

2 

147 
8 

158 
16 
31 
11 
31 

8 

1 

33 


4 
4 

26 
1 

59 

12 

116 

3 

17 
3 
3 
1 

14 

45 
1 
1 

14 
2 

23 
3 
2 


2,254 


499 

1,846 

406 


6,] 
1,597 


41 

108 

44 

779 
28 

489 
27 
93 
23 
40 

175 
61 

968 
34 
40 
47 

878 

33 

1,066 

439 

1,021 

44 

496 
82 
91 

129 

118 

1,336 

32 

60 

92 

177 

248 
85 
41 


16,958 


1,762 

10,964 

6,694 


3,887 
1,404 


14 
74 
19 

427 
7 

300 
16 
27 
15 
26 

120 
36 

163 
13 
19 
18 

210 
29 

748 

117 

769 
10 

179 
32 
34 
88 

100 

576 
18 
18 
77 
56 

197 
12 
22 


9,993 


961 
6,345 
3,648 


&6 
9.6 


20.3 

16.9 

3.1 

ia9 

1&6 
16.7 
27.1 
20.5 
22.4 
32.0 

2.6 
1.0 
7.2 

.0 
6.3 
5.8 
4.2 
1.6 
3.2 
2.1 
6.1 
5.3 
2.5 
2.6 
2.3 

.6 
6.0 
2.3 
2.2 
1.3 
7.7 

.9 
4.9 
6.0 
3.1 


7.7 


16.5 

lao 

3.8 


58.4 

46.7 


59.4 
49.3 
67.7 
57.6 
65.1 
51.6 
45.8 
61.6 
46.9 
41.2 

57.8 
62.2 
57.3 
72.3 
63.5 
68.1 
6L6 
52.4 
56.9 
77.3 
53.9 
77.2 
71.7 
70.1 
71.1 
76.8 
5a9 
68.3 
69.6 
75.9 
50.3 
75.3 
58.0 
70.0 
63.1 


58.1 


54.7 
66.6 
62.3 


32.0 
43.7 


20.3 
83.8 
29.2 
31.0 
16.8 
3L7 
27.1 
17.9 
30.6 
28.8 

39.6 
36.7 
36.5 
27.7 
30.2 
26.1 
84.2 
46.0 
39.9 
20.6 
40.0 
17.5 
26.9 
27.4 
26.6 
22.6 
43.1 
29.4 
2&3 
22.8 
42.1 
28.8 
42.1 
24.0 
33.8 


34.2 


29.8 
34.4 
33.0 
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Tablb  22. — Number  and  ver  cent  of  penom  tO  yean  of  age  or  over  in  eath  eoniugal  con- 
dUion,  by  §ex  ana  general  noHvUy  and  race  of  ifuHmdual — Gontanued. 

TOTAL. 


natiTltj  ftnd  nm  of 
indtvldimL 


Nstf TV-bom  of  nattTe  tefhen 

White 

Negro 

Nfttlre-bom  of  llordgn  ftther, 
by  noe  of  father: 

Bohemian  and  Monvlan... 

En^ldi 

Frendti.......... 

Oennan 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Norweclan 

Polish 

Sootdi 

Swedish 

Foicigii-bom: 

Bohemian  and  MoraYlan. . 

Oenadlan,  French 

Ginadian,  Other 

Graatian 

Danish.. 

Dntdi 

iew|^H«h 

Ficndi. 

Oennan 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  Soath 

Italian  (not  spedHed) 

Lithuanian 

Mscyar 

Norwegian 

PoHah 

Portni 
Rossis 
8ooWh 

Slovak 

Swedish 

Srilan 

Weidi 

Gmd  total 

Total  natfye-bom  of  flneign 

fither 

Total  nattre-bom 

Total  fordgn-bom 


Nmibff 

raportlng 

oompleto 

data. 


Single. 


21,228 
5,863 


128 
462 
148 

2,425 
81 

1,906 
100 
255 
181 
162 

486 

174 

755 

82 

143 

161 

1,200 

133 

3,290 

1,094 

3,033 

123 

1,285 


233 
835 
375 
3,458 
87 
171 
878 
414 
708 
101 
115 


51,842 


6,147 
82,751 
19,001 


8,815 
036 


87 

125 

12 

404 

18 

531 

89 

88 

87 

67 

27 
8 

93 

2 

38 

29 

159 
19 

231 
76 

271 
15 
84 
14 
15 
19 
46 

157 

5 

18 

76 

7 

62 

7 

18 


6,965 


1,480 
5,431 
1,534 


ICantod. 


13,804 
3,096 


71 

241 

113 

1,549 

54 

1,034 

45 

144 

69 

68 

886 
123 
486 

67 

86 
104 
787 

81 

2,220 

891 

1,911 

96 
1,011 
178 
182 
277 
225 
2,685 

66 
138 
211 
348 
486 

80 

77 


83,680 


8,580 
20,192 
18,488 


sepa^ 
rated,  or 
widowed. 


4,409 
1,629 


15 
86 
23 

473 
9 

341 
16 
28 
25 
27 

133 
43 

176 
13 
24 
28 

263 


127 

851 

12 

190 

34 

36 

39 

104 

616 

16 

20 

91 

59 

220 

14 

25 


11,197 


1,087 
7,128 
4,069 


Single. 


15.6 
11.9 


80.1 
27.7 
8.1 
16.7 
22.2 
27.9 
89.0 
82.5 
28.2 
41.4 

54 

4.6 

12.3 

2.4 

23.1 

18.0 

13.2 

14.3 

7.0 

6.9 

8.9 

12.2 

6.5 

6.2 

6.4 

5.7 

12.3 

4.5 

5.7 

10.5 

20.1 

1.7 

8.1 

6.9 

11.3 


13.4 


34.1 

16.6 

8.0 


Manied. 


63.6 
57.8 


57.7 
58.3 
76.4 
63.9 
66.7 
64.2 
45.0 
56.5 
52.7 
42.0 

67.7 
70.7 
64.4 
81.7 
60.1 
64.6 
65.1 
60.9 
67.5 
81.4 
63.0 
78.0 
78.7 
78.8 
78.1 
82.7 
60.0 
77.6 
75.9 
77.8 
55.8 
84.1 
63.3 
70.2 
67.0 


65.0 


58.2 
61.7 
70.7 


rated, or 
widowed. 


30.8 
80.4 


13.3 
19.0 
15.5 
19.5 
11.1 
17.9 
16.0 
11.0 
19.1 
16.7 

36.8 
24.7 
23.3 
15.9 
16.8 
17.4 
21.8 
24.8 
26.5 
11.6 
28.1 
9.8 
14.8 
15.0 
15.5 
11.6 
27.7 
17.8 
18.4 
11.7 
24.1 
14.3 
28.6 
13.9 
21.7 


21.6 


17.7 
21.8 
21.8 


Of  the  total  number  of  persons  20  jeara  of  age  or  over  reporting 
conjugal  condition,  13.4  per  cent  were  single,  65  per  cent  married,  and 
21.6  per  cent  deserteil.  separated,  or  widowed. 

A  considerably  smaller  proportion  of  the  foreign-bom  than  of  the 
native-born  were  single;  the  percentages  are  8  and  16.6^  respectively. 
The  proportion  of  those  widowed  varies  only  slightly  m  the  general 
nativity  groups,  but  varies  materially  among  the  races. 

The  following  races  show  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  persons 
involved,  either  deserted,  separated,  or  widowed: 

Firoent. 

Negro,  native-born  of  natiye  father 30. 4 

Swediiah,  foreign-bom 28. 6 

Lri^,  foreign-bom 28. 1 

Norw^ian,  foreiffn-bom 27. 7 

Bohemian  and  Moravian,  foreign-bom 26. 8 

German,  foreign-bom 25. 5 
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A  comparison  of  the  sexes  as  to  conjugal  condition   shows  the 
following: 


Single. 

Manied 

DMarted,  separated,  or  widowed 


20.8 

78.9 

6.3 


7.7 
68.1 
34.3 


^  Of  the  foreign-bom  males  13.5  per  cent  were  single^  while  of  the  for* 
eign-bom  females  only  3.8  per  cent  were  sin^e.  Of  the  foreign-bom 
males  5  per  cent  and  of  tne  foreign-bom  females  33.9  per  cent  were 
deserted,  separated,  or  divorced. 

Of  the  females,  40  per  cent  or  more  in  the  following  races  were 
deserted,  separated,  or  divorced: 

Percent. 

French,  foreign-bom 46. 0 

Negro,  native-bom  of  native  father ". 43. 7 

Norwegian,  foreign-bom 43. 1 

Scotch,  foreign-bom 42.1 

Swedi^,  foreign-bom 42. 1 

Irii^,  foreign-bom 40. 0 

The  next  table  shows,  by  race,  the  number  of  cases  where  the  wife 
was  the  head,  reported  wiaowed,  deserted,  or  separated,  and  the  per 
cent  which  each  forms  of  the  total. 

Table  23. — Number  and  per  cent  qf  oases  assistedin  vihieh  wife  was  head  andreported 
widotoedy  deserted^  or  separated,  by  general  natwity  and  race  of  head  of  case. 

[ThJe  table  Includee  only  noes  repreeented  by  20  or  more  oases  aa  abown  in  Table  3.    The  totala,  however, 

areforaUiaoea. 


Total 
number 
of  oases. 

Number- 

Percent^ 

General  natiTlty  and  raoe  of  head  of  case. 

Widowed. 

Deserted  or 
separated. 

Widowed. 

DessrtPdor 

Natlye-bom  of  nattve  father 

White 

12,607 

3M 

102 

1,878 

1,082 

94 

02 

07 

814 

ua 

482 

106 

100 

806 

60 

04 

2»166 

660 

1,060 

78 

700 

148 

130 

206 

348 

2,838 
1,001 

82 

10 
3tt 
180 

IB 
9 

12 

03 
30 
09 

18 
18 

160 

0 

30 

540 
06 

004 
7 

140 
81 
17 
18 
67 

1,830 
408 

17 

8 

174 

108 

13 

5 

18 

31 

14 

54 

0 

4 

48 

9 

5 

178 

68 

182 

4 

80 

1 

10 
19 
81 

1&4 
28.7 

20.5 
9.8 
17.6 
17.1 
16.0 
9.8 
17.9 

29.6 
17.7 
30.5 
12.4 
12.8 
19.8 
1X0 
21.8 
26.5 

9.9 
80.8 

9.0 
18.4 
20.9 
12.6 

8.7 
37.0 

10.5 

NecTo 

11.6 

NativeHbom  of  fondgn  father,  by  raoe  of 
fkther: 

EnSll8h.....r.T.rl r-TTrr^r........ 

6.7 

French  ...r...r...T..-T,T ,,,...... 

7.8 

Oennan....T,..r.rr^,r'-- ,,,...,, 

12.7 

Trtoh 

9.5 

Polish. . . ..... 

18.8 

Sootoh 

5.4 

Swedish 

19.4 

Foceign-bom: 

Bohemian  and  'Moravian. 

6.7 

12.4 

11.3 

Panish 

5.7 

Dutch 

8.8 

EnStl*!^  ..r-T-r-      -TT» ,T., 

5.8 

Fllihl«»h     ,r, r 

18.0 

French 

5.3 

Q^nnan 

&0 

Hebrew 

8.8 

Iriah 

6.7 

Italian,  North 

5.1 

Italian  j  South , . 

4.7 

.7 

11.8 

Maey"" 

9.2 

Norweclan 

12.5 

lomuC^wits  as  Owrity  Severs. 
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Tablb  23. — Numher  <md  per  cent  of  eases  aeeieted  in  wfneh  wife  was  head  and  reported 
vfidommdj  deserted,  or  sepamted,  by  genenl  nativity  and  race  and  head  of  case — Gontmued. 


Total 
nmnbor 
ofcasH. 

Number— 

Percent- 

Gocnl  nativity  and  ram  of  bead  ot  case. 

Widowed. 

Dewrtedcv 
separated. 

Widowed. 

I>e8ertedor 
separated. 

FweiKn-bonk— Continned. 

Folliih 

3,048 

80 

100 

276 

243 

813 

66 

71 

878 
8 
8 

62 

30 

127 

6 

16 

180 

1 

10 

22 

27 

66 

7 

6 

18.6 
16.0 

7.8 
18.8 
12.8 
24.8 

0.2 
22.6 

8.8 

2.0 

Rnartui 

0.2 

flff>tCil 

8.0 

Slovak. 

11.1 

fhmdlah. 

12.7 

Srrtan 

10.8 

W«lffh 

7.0 

Grand  total 

81,602 

6,466 

8,066 

20.6 

0.7 

Total  natfre-bom  of  foreign  fatJiar 

3,886 
10,478 
12,064 

665 

8,880 
2,676 

377 

2.107 

068 

16.4 
10.9 
2L8 

11.1 

Tfftirf  ni»ti"»i»-ljgrn... 7. 

10.8 

Tirtal  *«'^g«-bom 

7.0 

The  cases  where  a  widow  was  the  head  comprise  20.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  number.  The  percentages,  by  g^ienQ  nativity,  are  21.3  for 
foreign-bom  and  19.9  for  native-bom. 

For  several  races  the  head  was  a  widow  in  more  than  one-fourth 
of  aU  cases.    The  races  are — 

Far  cent. 

Iriahy  fore^-bom 30.8 

Bohemian  and  Moravian,  foreign-bom *. 29. 6 

Negro,  native-bom  of  native  father 28. 7 

Norw^ian,  foreign-boni 27. 0 

German,  foreign-bom *. 25. 5 

The  cases  where  the  head  was  a  woman  deserted  or  separated,  com- 
prise 9-7  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  The  percentages  by  general 
nativity  are,  for  the  native-bom  10.8  and  for  the  foreign-bom  7.9. 

The  next  table  includes  the  same  cases  as  are  shown  in  the  table 
immediately^  preceding.  This  table,  however,  shows  for  all  cases  in 
which  the  wife  was  the  head,  reported  widowed,  deserted,  or  separated, 
the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  she  was  widowed,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  cases  in  which  she  was  deserted  or  separated. 

Tablb  24. — Number  and  per  cent  of  cases  in  which  wife  is  head  and  reported  widowed^ 
deserted,  or  separated,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  case. 

rrhJs  table  iDcliideBOsUytaoeBrepreiaated  by  60  or  more  cases,  as  shown  in  Table  8.    The  totals,  however, 

are  for  all  races.] 


• 

Number 

complete 
dala. 

Nmaber^ 

Peroent-- 

Qaoaral  nattvttj  and  race  of  head  of  case. 

« 

Widowed. 

Deserted 

or 
separated. 

Widowed. 

Deserted 

or 
separated. 

Katfva-bom  of  natire  tether. 

White 

8,640 
1,404 

00 

18 

418 

288 

28 
14 
25 

3,823 
1,001 

82 

10 
242 
185 

15 
0 

12 

1,835 
408 

17 

8 

174 

103 

13 

5 

13 

68.7 
7L3 

75.4 

(•) 
58.2 

64.2 

53.6 

48.0 

86.3 

28.7 

NathMom  of  Conlso  father,  by  noe  ^ 

^       24.6 

^^aoou* ••••••...•....•«••......•«.•... 

(0) 

Oennan.. .......».»-- t 

41.8 

Irish 

35  8 

Polbh 

46.4 

Bootwi*  •••••«••■•••••>••••>••••••••••■ 

<•) 

Swedish 

52.0 

a  Not  oompated,  owing  to  small  nnmber  IsvolTBd. 
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Table  24. — Number  and 


<E  24. — Number  and  per  cent  ofea»e%  in  tokkh  vdfe  %9  head  and  reported  widowed^ 
deserted,  or  uparated,  oy  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  case — Continued. 


General  nativity  and  laoe  of  head  of  oase. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Nomber— 


Widowed 


Deserted 

or 
aepi^ted. 


Peroent- 


Widowed. 


Deserted 

or 
separated. 


Forelgn-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Danish 

Dutdi 

BngUsh 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  specified) 

Tilth  iiRtiif^n , 

MAgytir 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Swedish 

Syrian 

welsh 

Grand  total 

Total  native-born  of  foreign  father 

Total  native-bom 

Total  foreign-bom 


114 
S4 

153 
19 
17 

ao8 

15 

25 

722 

123 

736 

11 

176 

32 

33 

87 

08 

568 

0 

18 

74 

57 

198 

13 

21 


03 
20 
00 
18 
18 

150 

6 

20 

540 
66 

604 
7 

140 
31 
17 
18 
67 

378 

8 

8 

52 

30 

127 

6 

16 


21 
14 
54 

6 

4 

48 

0 

5 

178 

58 

182 

4 

36 

1 

16 

10 

81 

180 

1 

10 
22 
27 
66 
7 
5 


[^ 


8L6 
56.8 
64.7 


(•) 


78.7 


(•X 


80.0 
76.0 
52.8 
82.1 


(•) 


18.4 
41.2 
85.2 


70.5 
06.0 
51.6 
48.6 
68.4 
67.7 


<•) 


2L3 

20.0 
24.0 
47.2 
17.0 

20.6 
8.1 
48.5 
51.4 
8L6 


n 


(•)_ 


70.3 
52.6 
66.1 


« 


76.2 


(•) 


20.7 

47.4 
33.0 

23.8 


0,521 


6,456 


3,065 


67.8 


32.3 


032 
5,067 
3,534 


555 

3,880 
2,576 


377 

2,107 

058 


50.5 
64.8 
72.0 


40.5 
85.2 
27.1 


•  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 

The  wife  was  reported  widowed  in  67.8  per  cent  and  deserted  or 
separated  in  32.2  per  cent  of  all  cases  where  a  wife  was  the  head  of  a 
case  and  reported  widowed,  deserted,  or  separated.  Among  the  for- 
eign*-bom  27.1  per  cent,  and  among  the  native-bom  35.2  per  cent,  were 
reported  deserted  or  separated. 

GENERAL  OCCUPATION  OF  PERSONS  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

The  next  table  shows  for  each  race  the  percentage  of  children  at 
home,  at  school,  and  at  work.  In  the  complete  report  these  data  are 
shown  in  the  general  tables  for  all  children  under  16  and  also  for  each 
of  the  age  groups — ^under  6,  6  to  13,  and  14  and  15. 
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Tablb  25. — Per  cent  of  dtUdren  6  and  under  16  yem  of  09901  home,  ot  tehool,  and  at 

workf  by  MX  and  general  nativiiy  and  race  of  individual. 

[TliiatabtelDoladeBlneaiidiaaotloaoiaynoeswlthOOormoranportli^   The  toUli,  however,  are  for  all 


»0 
ICALB. 


GemoBl  nativity  and  iioe  of  Indivldiial. 

Nomber 

reportlDf 

oomplete 

dMa. 

Percent- 

At  home. 

▲taohool. 

At  work. 

Nattve-bom  of  natlva  tetben 

White. 

8,411 
1,872 

267 
76 

181 
34 
80 
80 

800 

22 

48 

1,362 

341 

1,202 

40 

317 
81 
00 
40 

126 

1,803 

81 

84 

100 
97 
28 

864 
26 
86 

66 

84 

46 

130 

181 

26 

21 

260 

87 

33 

81 

30 

312 

61 

26 

ia2 

12.0 

8L6 
8.0 

&d 

&8 
8.8 
8.1 
7.0 

22.7 
&0 
7.2 

11.7 
8.3 

17.8 
&8 
8.0 
6.7 

14.3 
6.3 

11.4 

12.0 
0.3 

10.1 

10.6 

17.4 
8.8 

16.0 
8.3 

4.8 

.0 
4.4 

8.8 

12.2 

.0 

4.8 

&8 

21.6 

12.1 

13.7 

6.7 

0.0 

17.6 

16.0 

88.8 
88.0 

86.1 
80.8 
87.3 
88.2 
80.8 
01.8 
80.0 
72.7 
80.0 
86w8 
86l8 
88.0 
77.8 
88.0 
86.3 
86.7 
88.7 
84.0 
83.2 
77.4 
87.0 
82.6 
78.2 
\          82.6 
86.8 
80.0 
T7.8 

03.0 
06.3 
82.2 
86.4 
86.2 
06.2 
00.8 
'  80.6 
70.8 
84.8 
82.4 
00.0 
84.6 
78.4 
80.0 

6.9 

n  epO.  •••.•..•>.•.....•.•.........•...•...•••.••••• 

6.1 

MatfT^om  of  foielni  tether,  by  raoe  of  tether: 

''^o^ifmfcifi  im4  Monyteii 

8.3 

nuiftffiufi,  Frmch 

6.6 

Canadten  j  Other 

4.4 

Cnxithfi 

2.0 

I>anl8h 

1.7 

Dutch 

8.4 

Sonbh.  ••.•..••.••....•.•..,.•....•.•••••••••*•■•. 

4.0 

TlmilShaaa       •••       •••••                                                                                                         .•       .       .. 

4.6 

Vnoeh 

11.1 

Qerman , 

6.8 

Hebrew 

2.0 

Iiteh 

6.8 

Itnl^en.  North 

8.0 

TtaHaniRmith .  .         .\ 

8.2 

TtAHMr^VfV^t  flMmiflff])                                                      .    . 

7.8 

T/ithoanten 

6.7 

Uagyar 

2.0 

Nor^eeten 

8.7 

p^fcfh 

6.4 

Portugueee 

0.7 

KI189hBD>  •••••• 

8.7 

Sootch 

7.3 

SIoTak 

7.2 

Rtoveoten 

.0 

8iv«4hh 

6.3 

Syrfan ^  .  .  „ 

4.0 

13.0 

Porelgn-boni: 

1.6 

Otn^i^^n  (n^bfr  than  Pnnoh)......  

3.7 

Bofldidi.  ••  •• 

18.8 

Qorman. ...x.... 

6.2 

Hebrew 

1.7 

Iiteh 

8.8 

TtAltes.NfMth 

4.8 

ItnUm.ftonth ..                             ]  .\  .... 

4.6 

Ttallen'(<v>tn)iwifled).                   .                ...... 

8.1 

Llthmnten .                                   ....... 

8.0 

3.0 

Norwegteo 1. ........ . 

8.8 

6.4 

BloTak 

3.0 

4.0 

18,636 

0.7 

84.7 

6.6 

7,003 

17,077 

1,460 

8.6 
0.7 
0.0 

86.8 
84.6 
86.3 

6.6 

Total  mitlvfi-bom 7. 

6.7 

4.7 
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Table  26. — Per  cent  cf  ehCktren  6  and  under  16  ywn  ofixfteX  home,  at  odboZ,  and  at 
v?orh,  hy  $ez  and  ffeneridwak^  and  root  itf  individual^ 


QmunIL  rottnty  md  im»  of  ladivMiaL 

Nunibv 

oomplete 
data. 

Peroent— 

* 

At  home. 

AtiohooL 

At  work. 

Nattv>e4)ota  of  aattwMlieR 

White 

8,204 
i;666 

S». 
68 

188 
87 
66 

SIS 

28 

48 

1,868 

833 

1,224 

83 

811 
71 
60 
40 

104 

*'^ 

64 

122 

111 

842 

24 

88 

61 
62 
68 

126 

228 
22 
28 

287 
24 
24 
46 
20 

286 
44 
24 

1L6 

las 

47 

ao 
as 

ai 
a2 
ao 
a7 

4.2 
7.0 

ia6 

7.8 

ai 
as 

7.0 
l&O 

ai 
u.6 
lai 

217 

lao 
ao 

11.7 

las 

1X6 

ia6 
ao 

11.6 

as 

7.0 
7.6 
46 

la? 

11.6 

as 

as 

las 

a4 

la 
lao 

42 

8a4 

sai 

sao 

8a7 
oa2 
8a2 

87.7 
87.6 
0L3 

oas 
sao 
8a6 

87.0 
iHO 
OLO 

oai 
7a7 
8a7 
8a7 

AI.2 

7ao 
8a2 

87.7 

sas 
sas 

87.6 

sas 
oa2 

84.6 
04.3 

8a7 

A8.8 

8a4 

7a6 
sao 

87.6 
87.6 

zas 

79.8 

sai 
Tas 

0L7 

ao 

ffflUO.  ■..••••••.••••«.■••.••■••.••••■•••••■■••■■••■ 

ao 

NatlT^boni  of  fore^  lUlhflr,  by  noe  of  litlMn 

a6 

Canadian,  Fwnch .^ 

Canadian,  Other 

a4 

44 

Danish...' l..^..^l.^....... 

Dutch • 

a7 
a2 

Fngll^h,  „_„,„., .„,,,.„. , 

46 

•0 

FreDfdi ...• ••••• 

ai 

Qerman 

7.1 

Hebrew 

ao 

Irish 

48 

Italian,  North 

.0 

ttallan',  8<nith 

as 

Ytl^I1^n'(n^t|HWtfl4^) „. 

as 

Llthnanlan..' ', 

as 

Magyar 

a2 

Norwegian 

48 

Fo)lshr 

ao 

as 

Russian 

Scotch 

Slovak ...• 

LO 

as 

46 

ao 

Syrian 

.0 

Foielgn-born: 

Bohmmlan  ftp4  MoraTian •••.. 

ao 
ao 

r^nn^iaii  (other  t^^**  Fnnoh) 

as 

English.. r .' 

German ^.. 

Hebrew 

1.0 

as 

40 

Irish . 

0.1 

Italian,  Nortli 

Italian.  South _ 

ia7 
a4 

42 

43 

Norwegian .^. 

a3 

17.3 

ao 

Slovak .r... 

as 

43 

17,007 

11.0 

84.2 

48 

6,718 

16,680 

1,417 

a4 
11.1 
lao 

sao 

84.2 
84.4 

ao 

48 

ao 
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Tablb  25.— -P«*  emU  o/tkUdrm  €  and  undo- 16  years  ijfofeat  home,  at  edkool,  and  at 
vforh,  by  eex  and  general  noHvity  and  race  of  tfufcvtiual— Continudd. 

TOTAI«. 


flOBMnl  BBttVttSr  «BA  IMS  of  iiiSlTldiiia. 

nportiof 
oooipleto 

Peroeut- 

AtliouiSi 

AtsdbooL 

Atipock. 

Nstfre-bom  of  natire  f^tlMr: 

White 

16,706 
8,188 

608 

134 

864 

68 

06 

134 

618 

46 

08 

3,716 

674 

2,616 

78 

628 

122 

160 

08 

28 

280 

3,996 

76 

108 

331 

206 

89 

706 

40 

74 

117 
33 

106 
08 

366 

404 
48 
40 

6S7 
61 
67 
07 
60 

607 
36 
80 
33 
96 
49 
38 

ia9 

18.7 

6.3 
6.3 

6.9 

18.3 
8.8 
6.6 
7.6 

16.6 
6.6 
7.6 

11.1 
6.6 

13.8 
7.8 
6.6 

lao 

10.3 

&7 

8.7 

13.3 

18.7 

11.1 

9.6 

16.4 

12.8 

9.6 

14.3 

9.6 

4.8 

4.6 

6.7 

4.1 

8.2 

9.7 

2.1 

8.2 

8.7 

16.4 

10.6 

16.6 

6.1 

10.6 

11.6 

8.8 

18.6 

16.8 

10.2 

.0 

88.6 
82.6 

86.6 
89.6 
88.7 
88.0 
89.6 
80.6 
88.8 
82.2 
87.1 
86.7 
86.0 
88.4 
84.0 
80.6 
88.6 
82.7 
84.7 
91.8 
84.8 
82.8 
76.0 
86.1 
86.8 
78.8 
84.6 
86.3 
88.7 
82.4 

92.8 
81.8 
90.6 
88.8 
86.6 
87.4 
91.7 
88.7 
87.8 
77.0 
86.0 
80.4 
84.7 
88.4 
84.6 
80.0 
86.4 
78.9 
86. 7 
87.0 

&6 

IffiCTD. ...••■.••••»..•....•..••••••••••••••••••••••« 

3.8 

Kttiv^Qcii  Of  tontea  tatliK,  by  nwe  Of  fAllMr^ 

Bfilinniaii  vA  Mwuvlm 

8.4 

rVi«^<f<n,  WfflKth 

6.3 

numH^n'  OthfiT .  ...   .  ^  <........ 

4.4 

Owtten.'. 

3.8 

PmMh 

3.1 

I>1]tch 

4.8 

4.3 

Ffimfah...  .                   

3.3 

FnfiMsh 

6.6 

Qaiuau 

6.7 

Hebrew 

3.0 

%tah 

6.1 

IMIui.Nfflth 

3.7 

TMion!  Smith  .                 

3.7 

|^i%n'(ti^  flpmmnl). , 

49 

Iitthi]aiiian..T '. 

7.3 

Megyar 

6.1 

Negro ,. 

.0 

Nonregfaya 

7.0 

PotEah.. ^ 

PortOKiKK. 

6.6 
6.3 

ROflBittl 

3.8 

6.3 

Slovak 

6.8 

3.6 

4.1 

Syrian 

3.0 

Wfti^ ,,.' ;.; 

8.1 

f«elgii-bom: 

8.4 

Ctomdtan.  Frmch 

18.6 

DftfliArffiin  Other. 

3.8 

7.1 

Ofmum. . . . . a . « .  ... 

6.8 

8.0 

Irhh 

6.8 

&3 

Ttfkltfml  floTith 

4.0 

6.6 

T/lthi]a]]1axi..t '    

3.6 

8.1 

NorweglBiD ......................................... 

10.3 

6.0 

Portoeaese 

3.8 

16.7 

Bootoh , 

.0 

6.3 

Swedtalia.a..  ....................................... 

4.1 

18.0 

86,683 

10.8 
9.0 

ia4 

9.6 

84.6 

6.3 

18, 8U 

88,667 

3^876 

86.7 
84.4 
86.4 

6.3 

Total  natfy«^'lMim T. 

6.8 

6.1 

Of  the  36,533  children  6  and  under  16  years  of  age  involved  in  the 
cases  assisted,  10.3  per  cent  were  at  home,  84.5  per  cent  were  at 
sdiiool,  and  5.2  per  cent  were  at  work.  ^  There  is  very  little  difference 
in  the  proportions  for  those  of  native  birth  a&d  those  of  foreign  birth; 
10.4  per  cent  of  those  of  native  birth  and  9.5  per  cent  of  those  of  for- 
eign birth  were  at  home;  84.4  per  cent  of  those  of  native  birth  and 
85.4  per  cent  of  those  of  foreign  birth  were  at  school;  and  5.3  per 
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cent  of  those  of  native  birth  and  6.1  per  cent  of  those  of  foreign  birth 
were  at  work. 

Comparing  the  totals  for  each  sex,  it  is  seen  that  a  slightly  smaller 
proportion  of  males  than  of  females  were  at  home  and  that  a  some- 
what larger  proportion  of  males  than  of  females  were  at  work. 

The  next  table  simply  brings  together  for  convenient  comparison 
the  foreign-bom  children  and  the  second  generation.    For  tne  pur- 

{»ose  of  comparison,  data  for  white  childrai  native-bom  of  native 
ather  are  also  entered. 

Table  26. — Number  and  per  cent  qf  children  6  and  under  16  years  qf  aae  at  home,  at 
school,  and  at  work,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  father  andoy  biruiptaee  of  child. 

[This  table  includes  only  raoes  with  20  or  more  children  bom  in  the  United  States,  and  also  20  or  znon 
children  bom  abroad.    The  white  natiye*bom  of  native  father  are  shown  for  comparative  poxposes.] 


Birthplace  of 
child. 

Num- 
ber re- 
porting 
com- 
plete 
divte. 

Number- 

- 

Percent— 

Oenenl  nativity  and  raoe  of 
iiather. 

At 
home. 

At 
sohooL 

At 
work. 

At 
home. 

At 
schooL 

At 

work. 

Nattve-bom: 

White..: 

United  States. 

United  States. 

Abroad 

United  States. 

Abroad 

United  States. 

Abroad 

United  States. 

Abroad 

United  States. 

Abroad 

United  States, 

Abroad 

United  States. 

Abroad 

United  States. 

Abrocui 

United  States. 

Abroad 

United  States. 

Abroad 

United  States. 

Abroad 

United  States. 

Abroad 

United  States. 

Abroad 

United  States. 

Abroad 

United  States. 

Abrbad 

United  States. 

Abroad 

United  States. 

Abroad 

United  States. 

Abroad 

United  States. 
Abroad....... 

United  States. 
Abroad 

16,706 

603 

117 

134 

22 

364 

106 

613 

08 

2,715 

256 

674 

404 

2,616 

48 

73 

49 

028 

527 

122 

61 

150 

67 

96 

97 

230 

50 

2,995 

597 

76 

26 

108 

30 

231 

22 

206 

06 

706 

49 

40 

23 

1,821 

26 
5 
7 
1 

25 

6 

46 

4 

205 

21 

75 

39 

164 

1 

9 

4 

40 

46 

8 

10 

15 

6 

10 

16 

20 

3 

365 

63 

14 

3 

12 

1 

22 

3 

82 

16 

68 

5 

7 

13,971 

435 

108 

120 

18 

323 

96 

541 

87 

2,328 

219 

579 

353 

2,224 

44 

62 

41 

562 

460 

108 

47 

124 

49 

83 

78 

194 

50 

2,465 

496 

57 

22 

93 

24 

197 

19 

164 

75 

609 

42 

41 

20 

913 

42 

4 
7 
3 

16 
4 

26 

7 

182 

16 

20 

12 

128 

3 

2 

4 

17 

21 
6 
4 

11 
2 
5 
3 

16 

6 

165 

36 
4 
1 
3 
5 

12 

i2" 

5 

29 

2 

1 
8 

ia9 

5.2 

4.3 

5.2 

4.5 

6.9 

5.7 

7.5 

4.1 

7.6 

8.2 

11.1 

9.7 

6.5 

2.1 

12.3 

8.2 

7.8 

8.7 

6.6 

16.4 

10.0 

10.5 

10.2 

16.5 

8.7 

5.1 

12.2 

10.6 

18.7 

11.5 

11.1 

3.3 

9.5 

13.6 

15.4 

15.8 

9.6 

10.2 

14.3 

.0 

83.6 

86.5 
92.3 
89.6 
81.8 
88.7 
90.6 
88.3 
88.8 
85.7 
85.5 
85.9 
87.4 
88.4 
91.7 
84.9 
83.7 
80.5 
87.3 
88.5 
77.0 
82.7 
86.0 
84.7 
80.4 
84.3 
84.7 
82.3 
83.4 
76.0 
84.6 
86.1 
80.0 
85.3 
86.4 
78.8 
78.9 
86.3 
85.7 
83.7 
87.0 

5.6 

]Poi!dsn*'bom! 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

8.4 

3.4 
5.2 

Canadian,  Othw 

13.6 
4.4 

ICnglfi^h   ,     

3.8 
4.2 

OArrrum 

7.1 
6.7 

Hebrew. ................. 

6.8 
3.0 

Irish 

3.0 
5.1 

Ttaltan.  North 

6.3 
2.7 

Ttalian,  flonth 

8.2 
2.7 

40 
4.9 
6.6 
7.8 

Masvar 

3.6 
5.1 

li  orwesian  ■••••••........ 

3.1 
7.0 

p^ilsft 

10.2 
5.6 

Portopiese 

6.0 
5.3 

Russian 

3.8 
2.8 

Sootdi 

16.7 
5.2 

Slovak 

.0 
5.8 

Swedish 

5.3 
4.1 

Syrian 

4.1 
2.0 

mm  J  m              •.■•.....••..>■...• 

13.0 

From  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  of  the  Polish  children  6  and 
under  16  years  of  age  bom  abroad,  10.6  per  cent  were  at  home,  83.4  per 
cent  at  school,  and  6  per  cent  at  work,  while  of  the  Polish  children 
bom  in  the  United  States  of  foreign-bom  Polish  fathers,  12.2  per 
cent  were  at  home,  82.3  per  cent  at  school,  and  5.5  per  cent  at  work. 
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Six  races  are  each  represented  by  more  than  100  children  born 
in  the  United  States  ana  more  than  100  bom  abroad.  Those  races 
are  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian,  Canadian  other  than  French, 
German,  Hebrew,  South  Italian,  and  Polish.  The  proportion 
of  children  at  work  was  greater  among  children  of  native  birth 
than  among  those  of  foreign  birth  for  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian, 
Canadian  other  than  French,  and  Grerman;  the  same  among  those 
of  each  nativity  for  the  Hebrew;  and  less  among  children  of  native 
birth  than  among  those  of  foreign  birth  for  the  South  Italian  and 
Polish. 

TEARS   IK  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  only  a  smaU  proportion  of  cases  were  those  receiving  charitable 
assistance  recent  immigrants  to  the  United  States.  The  total  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  head  of  the  case  was  f  orei^-bom  reporting  years 
in  the  United  States  is  1 1,703.  The  tables  which  follow  show  for  each 
race  represented  by  50  or  more  cases  the  proportion  in  the  United 
States  each  specified  number  of  years.  The  second  table  shows  the 
percentages  m  the  cumulative  form;  that  is,  the  per  cent  in  the 
united  States  under  1  year,  under  3  years,  under  5  years,  etc. 

The  tables  follow: 

Tablb  27. — Per  ceru  of  foreign-barn  heade  of  easet  in  the  United  States  under  1  year^ 

1  year^  t  years^  etc.^  by  race  of  head  of  cau. 

[This  tabls  iiiicfaid€0  only  raoet  roprananted  bv  50  or  more  cases,  as  shown  in  Table  3.   The  total,  however, 

is  for  all  foredgn-bom.] 


Nomber 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  in  United  States  each  spedfled  number  of 

years. 

Race  of  head  of  case. 

Under 
1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6to 

9. 

10  to 
14. 

16  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

TtAh^imVMi  and  MoTAvlan 

809 

106 

443 

102 

100 

772 

49 

80 

2,103 

635 

1,868 

78 

757 

133 

136 

202 

237 

2,024 

60 

106 

262 

241 

497 

62 

71 

ao 

1.9 
2.9 
2.9 
1.0 
3.4 
2.0 
2.2 

.8 
1.9 

.4 
2.6 

.9 
2.8 

.7 
5.9 

.8 
1.3 
2.0 
14.2 
8.4 
L7 

.4 
4.8 
2.8 

2.8 

.0 
1.4 
4.9 
3.0 
1.8 
2.0 

.0 
1.0 
2.7 

.4 
2.6 
2.0 
2.3 
2.9 
6.9 

.4 

.8 
&0 
2.8 
1.9 
1.2 

.6 
4.8 

.0 

3.2 
.0 
2.9 
3.9 
8.0 
4.6 
6.1 
1.1 
1.9 
4.6 
.8 
9.0 
7.0 
7.6 
6.9 
12.4 
3.8 
4.2 
4.0 
3.8 
6.0 
6.8 
.6 
9.7 
1.4 

3.2 

.9 
2.6 
6.9 
1.0 
3.6 
2.0 

.0 
1.9 
6.0 

.6 
8.8 
7.6 
8.3 
6.9 
13.4 
1.3 
4.3 

.0 

10.4 

8.8 

7.6 

.8 
8.2 
1.4 

8.6 
.0 
1.6 
6.9 
.0 
1.8 
4.1 
4.6 
1.8 
6.1 
.8 
7.7 
9.1 
6.3 
7.4 
6.4 
4.2 

H 
.0 

7.6 

1.9 

6.8 

1.6 

3.2 

4.2 

19.1 

9.4 
17.2 
11.8 
11.0 
10.5 
16.3 
10.1 

8.0 
31.0 

6.0 
28.2 
32.1 
26.3 
25.7 
28.2 
15.2 
20.8 
22.0 
20.8 

8.0 
82.4 
11.1 
29.0 

8.6 

6.8 
15.1 
16.0 

2.9 
10.0 

7.9 
16.3 

7.9 

6.1 
14.6 

7.3 
17.9 
18.2 
15.0 
19.1 
11.4 

7.6 
11.5 
14.0 

8.5 

0.6 
17.0 

9.6 
29.0 

4.2 

23.0 
14.2 
15.1 
10.8 
18.0 
11.6 
26.5 
11.2 
15.2 
17.2 
13.6 

0.0 
13.1 
12.8 
22.8 

8.4 
14.8 
24.4 
30.0 
18.9 
10.3 
13.3 
19.9 
14.5 

7.0 

38.8 

rniuulfttn^  1!^TeDCh 

58.5 

rvuiAHiAn'  other. .V. 

40.4 

DMlteh..'. , 

50.0 

Dutch 

63.0 

I^Hah 

55.1 

24.5 

Fnoch 

62.9 

Qerman .....x..... 

62.8 

Hebrew 

16.9 

Irish 

71.8 

Ttallan,  North 

19.2 

10.0 

ItaUan'fnot  speoifled) 

20.3 

9.6 

Magyar.... 

7.9 

No»Sir«riaii .  .^ 

51.9 

PoHffb \ 

29.1 

Portugueee..  ..•.■■.........•..•... 

20.0 

Rusrian .  ^ .........  ^ ,  .....  ...  ... 

13.2 

Scotch 

66.1 

Slovak _ 

Swedish 

15.4 
65.6 

Syrian 

1.6 

Welih 

70.4 

Total 

11,703 

1.6 

L4 

8.6 

3.6 

8.8 

16.9 

10.3 

16.4 

44.0 
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Table  2S.—Per  cent  of  foreignrbcm  headB  of  txues  in  the  United  States  each  epedfud 

number  of  yean,  by  race  of  head  of  eaee, 

[This  table  IncfaideB  onlynoes  repreaented  by  60  or  more  ca8eB,a8  abown  In  Tftble  8.   Tbe  total,  faowrrer. 

Is  for  all  forcjgn-boni.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

date. 

Per  cent  in  United  States  each  speoUled  number  of  yean. 

Race  of  head  of  ease. 

Underl. 

Under  8. 

Under  6. 

Under  ia 

Under  16. 

Under  26. 

Bohemian  and  MbraTian 

309 

106 

443 

102 

100 

772 

49 

89 

2,103 

635 

1,888 

78 

757 

133 

130 

202 

237 

2,024 

60 

106 

262 

241 

407 

62 

71 

ao 

1.9 
2.9 
2.9 
1.0 
3.4 
2.0 
2.2 

.8 
L9 

.4 
2.6 

.9 
2.3 

.7 
5.9 

.8 
1.3 
2.0 
14.2 
3.4 
1.7 

.4 
4.8 
2.8 

5.5 
1.9 
7.2 

1L8 
7.0 
9.7 

10.2 
8.4 
8.6 
9.1 
L6 

14.1 
9.9 

12.0 
9.6 

24.3 
6.1 
6.3 

14.0 

20.8 

10.3 
8.7 
1.6 

19.4 
4.2 

12.3 

2.8 
11.3 
24.5 

8.0 
15.0 
16.8 

7.9 

7.8 
21.3 

2.9 
25.6 
26.6 
26.6 
22.8 
44.1 
10.6 
14.3 
14.0 
38.7 
16.0 
22.0 

4.0 
25.8 

9.9 

31.4 
12.3 
28.4 
36.3 
10.0 
26.5 
82L7 
18.0 
16.9 
62.3 
7.9 
63.8 
68.7 
61.9 
48.5 
72.3 
26.7 
35.0 
86.0 
69.4 
24.0 
64.4 
15.1 
54.8 
18.3 

38.2 
27.4 
44.5 
39.3 
29.0 
83.4 
40.0 
25.8 
22.0 
66.9 
15.2 
7L8 
76.9 
66.9 
67.6 
88.7 
88.3 
46.5 
60.0 
67.9 
38.6 
7L4 
24.6 
83.9 
22.5 

6L3 
41.6 

Ocunadlan,  Other » 

50.0 

50.0 

Dutch... 

47.0 

EngUah 

44.0 

liinnfith ;;            '.'..'..'.'..... 

75.S 

French 

87.1 

Oerman 

87.2 

Hebrew 

84.1 

Irish. 

28.7 

80l8 

90.0 

Italian  (not  sDedfled) 

n.7 

liithiianian 

00.4 

Maffvar 

02.1 

Norwegian 

48.1 

PoliqhT     ,                                        ..    .     , 

70.9 

Portuguese 

80.0 

Russian 

86.8 

Scotch. 

43.9 

Slovak 

84.0 

Swedish 

44.6 

Syrian 

96.4 

Wfltah..  . 

29.6 

Total 

11,752 

1.6 

6.6 

13.3 

29.4 

39.7 

56.1 

It  is  shown  in  the  preceding  table  that  of  the  total  number  of  foreign- 
bom  heads  of  cases,  56.1  per  cent  had  been  in  the  United  States  less 
than  twenty  years,  39.7  per  cent  less  than  fifteen  years,  29.4  per  cent 
less  than  ten  years,  13.3  per  cent  less  than  five  years,  6.6  per  cent  less 
than  three  years,  and  1.6  per  cent  less  than  one  year.  ^ 

The  five  races  showing  tne  largest  percentage  of  foreign-bom  heads 
of  cases  residing  in  the  United  States  less  than  one  year  are — 


Percent. 

Ruseian 14.2 

Ma^ar 6.9 

Syrian 4.8 


Percent 

Engliflh 3.4 

Scotch 3.4 


The  five  races  showing  the  largest  percentage  of  foreign-bom  heads 
of  cases  residing  in  the  united  States  less  than  three  years 


Percent. 

Magyar 24.3 

Ruflsian 20.8 

Syrian 19.4 


Per  cent. 

Italian,  North 14.1 

Portuguese 14.0 


The  five  races  showing  the  largest  percentage  of  foreign-bom  heads 
of  cases  residing  in  the  United  States  less  than  five  years 


Percent. 

Magyar 44.1 

Russian 38.7 

Italian,  South 26.6 


Percent. 

Syrian 26.8 

Italian,  North 25.6 
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The  five  races  ehowin^  the  latest  percentage  of  foreign-bora  heads 
of  cases  residing  in  the  United  States  less  than  ten  years  are — 


Magyar 


Pcroent. 

72.3 

59.4 

Sooth 68.7 


PeroeQt. 

Syrian 54.8 

Slovak 54.4 


The  five  races  showing  the  latest  percentage  of  foreign-born  heads 
of  cases  residing  in  the  united  States  less  than  fifteen  years 


Percent. 

Italian,  North 71.8 

Slovak 71.4 


The  five  races  showii^  the  largest  percentage  of  foreign-born  heads 
of  cases  residing  in  the  United  Spates  less  thui  twenty  years  are — 


Peroent. 

Italian,  South 90.0 

Buflsian 86.8 


The  five  races  showii^  the  largest  percentage  of  foreign-born  heads 
of  cases  residing  in  the  United  States  twenty  years  or  over  are — 


biah... 
WelBh.. 
FieDch. 


Percent. 

.  71.3 
.  70.4 
.     62.9 


Percent. 

German 62.8 

Canadian,  French 58. 5 


It  will  be  noted  that  of  the  various  races  assisted  included  in  Table 
28y  the  Syrian,  Magyar,  and  Russian  are  the  most  recent  to  come  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  Irish,  Welsh,  French,  and  Oerman 
have  had  the  longest  period  of  residence. 

Two  tables  follow  snowing  the  years  the  foreign-bom  persons  in- 
volved in  cases  assisted  had  Been  in  the  United  States.  These  tables 
present  the  data  by  race  of  individual.  In  the  second  table  the 
percentages  are  cumulative. 

Tablb  28. — FtT  eera  o/foreignrhom  pertona  in  the  United  States  under  1  year,  1  year, 

t  years,  etc,,  by  race  of  individwU. 

[This  table  indudee  only  raoes  wtth  80  or  more  penona  reporting.    The  total,  however,  la  for  all 

foreign-bom.] 


Race  of  indlvidosL 


Bohemten  and  ICoravian 

f^BMvUan,  French 

OmadlBn,  Other 

Oroatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

rfeudah 

French. 

Oennan 

Hdvew 

Iriah 

Italian,  North. 

Italian,  Sonth. 

Italian  (not  qMdfled). .. 


Nomber 

reporting 

complete 

dJba. 


640 
108 
863 

108 

163 

182 

1,827 

80 

136 

8,674 

1,806 

2,974 

183 

2,008 


Per  cent  in  United  Statea  each  specified  number  of  years. 


Under 
1. 


2.2 
1.0 
4.3 
1.9 
2.0 
3.8 
4.1 
1.3 
1.6 
1.3 
2.1 
.3 
2.2 
2.1 
4.6 


1.7 
.6 
2.8 
1.0 
8.3 
8.8 
2.3 
6.3 
.7 
1.1 
8.6 
.4 
3.8 
2.6 
8.7 


8.1 

.6 

4.6 

12.6 

3.3 

1.6 

6.8 

6.3 

.7 

8.1 

6.9 

1.3 

16.8 

11.3 

ia4 


6.8 

6.1 

6.7 

4.9 

7.8 

.6 

6.0 

1.3 

4.4 

3.1 

9.0 

.7 

4.4 

10.1 

14.4 


6.3 

.0 

2.2 

8.7 

7.2 

.0 

2.6 

2.6 

7.4 

8.2 

8.2 

.9 

9.8 

10.6 

7.7 


6to 
9. 


22.8 
12.6 
18.8 
38.8 
14.4 
11.6 
11.6 
21.3 

8.1 
11.8 
34.3 

6.6 
32.2 
33.8 
2&1 


10  to 
14. 


8.3 
16.2 
16.1 
14.6 

3.3 
12.6 

8.1 
15.0 
10.4 

7.0 
14.6 

8.6 
16.9 
14.9 
12.8 


16  to 
19. 


17.6 
16.2 
16.1 
16.6 
11.8 
19.8 
11.6 
26.0 
14.8 
14.8 
12.1 
16.3 
6.6 
8.9 
10.4 


20  or 
over. 


28.8 
49.0 
80.9 

1.9 
47.1 
41.2 
47.9 
21.8 
61.9 
64.6 
10.4 
66.9 
10.4 

6.6 

ia4 
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Table  29. — Per  cent  of  foreign-hom  pertons  in  the  United  States  under  1  year,  1  yeoTj 

g  years,  etc.,  by  race  of  individual — Continued. 


Number 

xeportlng 

complete 

date. 

Per  cent  in  United  States  each  specific  number  of  years. 

Race  of  indhrldaal. 

Under 
1. 

• 
1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6to 
0. 

10  to 

14. 

16  to 
10. 

20  or 
over. 

814 
408 
486 
4,302 
120 
201 
404 
640 
04 
807 
137 
126 

1.0 
6.8 
1.4 
1.7 
3.0 
8.0 
8.7 
1.6 
.0 
.7 
6.1 
1.6 

8.2 
6.6 

.6 
2.0 
17.8 
1.6 
2.0 
2.7 
2.1 

.5 
6.6 

.8 

6.7 

14.2 
5.0 
6w6 
1.6 
6.5 
7.7 
7.8 

17.0 
1.5 

16.8 
4.0 

10.2 

16.6 

4.1 

6.6 

.8 

10.0 

8.7 

7.3 

0.6 

1.4 

4.4 

.8 

7.6 
0.1 
6.7 
4.0 
.0 
6.0 
2.0 
7.7 
7.4 
2.6 
2.2 
2.4 

83.8 
27.0 
10.7 
24.0 
34.0 
20.0 
0.7 
36.2 
21.3 
14.1 
25.6 
10.4 

18.7 

0.8 

7.8 

12.0 

11.6 

11.0 

8.4 

15.7 

10.1 

10.4 

25.6 

8.2 

17.6 
7.1 
18.8 
21.5 
17.8 
16.0 
11.0 
10.6 
10.1 
20.2 
11.7 
7.2 

6.4 

Masyar 

4.0 

Norwegian 

41.1 

Polish: 

21.8 

Portugiiese 

11.6 

KniMdui 

10.4 

Scotch 

61.0 

Slovak 

10.6 

Rloymlan 

4.8 

Swedish 

48.6 

Syrian 

2.2 

Wfifeh 

60.6 

Total 

22,710 

2.1 

2.2 

6.0 

6.5 

4.6 

20.0 

10.0 

16.0 

88.0 

Tablb  so. — Per  cent  offoreignrbom  versone  in  the  United  States  each  spedffied  number 

of  years,  oy  race  of  individual. 

[This  table  Inclades  only  races  with  80  or  more  persons  reporting.    Tlie  total,  however,  is  for  all 

foreign-bom  ■] 


Race  of  indlvldoal. 


Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish 

French 

Oerman 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not specified).... 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Swedish , 

Syrian 

Welsh 

Total 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


640 
108 
858 

103 

153 

182 

1,827 

80 

186 

8,574 

1,606 

2,974 

183 

2,008 

326 

814 


486 
4,302 
120 
201 
404 
540 
04 
807 
137 
125 


22,710 


Per  cent  in  United  States  each  specified  number  of  yean. 


Under  1. 


2.2 
1.0 
4.3 
1.0 
2.0 
3.8 
4.1 
1.3 
1.5 
1.3 
2.1 
.8 
2.2 
2.1 
4.6 
1.0 
6.3 
1.4 
1.7 
8.0 
8.0 
8.7 
1.5 
.0 
.7 
5.1 
1.6 


2.1 


Under  3. 


12.0 

2.0 
11.1 
15.5 

8.5 
14.3 
13.1 
13.8 

8.0 

5.5 
11.5 

2.1 
21.3 
16.0 
18.7 
10.8 
27.0 

6.0 
10.2 
28.8 
15.0 
13.4 
12.0 
10.1 

2.7 
28.5 

6.4 


10.8 


Under  5. 


28.6 

7.1 
10.1 
20.1 
23.6 
14.8 
20.8 
17.5 
14.8 
11.8 
28.7 

3.6 
35.0 
86.7 
40.8 
28.7 
51.7 
17.7 
20.7 
24.0 
31.8 
10.1 
27.0 
86.2 

6.7 
35.0 

0.6 


20.4 


Under  10. 


46.0 
10.7 
87.0 
68.0 
37.0 
26.4 
82.4 
88.8 
23.0 
23.6 
63.0 
0.8 
67.2 
70.5 
66.0 
62.4 
78.7 
87.4 
44.7 
58.0 
61.7 
28.7 
68.2 
57.4 
20.8 
60.6 
20.0 


40.5 


Under  15. 


64.2 
34.8 
58.0 
82.5 
41.2 
80.0 
40.5 
53.8 
33.8 
80.6 
77.4 
17.0 
84.2 
86.4 
70.1 
76.1 
88.0 
45.2 
56.7 
70.5 
78.6 
87.1 
78.0 
76.6 
81.2 
86.1 
23.2 


Under  20. 


51.4 


71.7 
51.0 
60.1 
08.1 
52.0 
58.8 
62.1 
78.8 
48.1 
46.4 
80.6 
88.1 
80.6 
94.4 
80.6 
03.6 
05.1 
58.0 
78.2 
88.4 
80.6 
40.0 
80.4 
05.7 
51.4 
07.8 
80.4 


66.4 


Tho  above  tables  show  that  of  the  22,719  foreign-bom  persons 
involved  in  the  cases  assisted,  the  proportion  with  each  specified 
period  of  residence  in  the  United  States  is  as  follows : 


Percent. 

Under  1  year 2.1 

lyear 2.2 

2  years 6.0 

3  years 5.5 

4  years 4.6 


5  to  9  years 20.0 

10  to  14  years 10.9 

15  to  19  years 15.0 

20  years  or  over 33.9 
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or.  if  the  percentages  are  expressed  in  cumulative  form  they  show  the 
following: 

For  oent.  Per  cent. 


Underlyear 2.1 

Under  3  yeara 10. 3 

Under6yeazB 20.4 


Under  10 yean 40.5 

Under  15  years 51.4 

Under  20  years 66.4 


ABILirT  TO  SPEAK  ENGLISH. 

For  all  persons  involyed,  6  years  of  age  or  over  and  belonging  to  non- 
English-epeaUng  racesi  the  table  which  follows  shows  the  per  cent  who 
*  speak  English.    The  data  are  shown  for  each  sex  by  general  nativity 
and  race  of  individual. 

Table  31. — Fer  cent  ofpenona  6  years  of  age  or  over  who  speak  EngUshy  by  sex  and  get^ 

eral  natwiiy  arid  race  of  individual. 

[TUs  tebiB  inoladM  only  iion-Eiiglish<«pealdiig  noes  with  40  or  mora  i^^  !%•  totals,  how- 

•w,  are  for  all  Don-Engllah-speakiiig  raoes.] 


aensral  natlTtty  and  raoe  of  IndlYldual. 

Number  reporting  oomplete 
data. 

Per  cent  who  apeak  Bngliah. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

NatlTB-bQcn  of  foroign  fkither  by  raoe  of 
litber: 

875 

114 
87 
83 
04 
26 

187 
2,748 

420 
44 

34fi 
TO 

100 
64 

104 

1,012 

40 

61 

126 
24 

407 
20 

25 

272 

06 

48 

86 

106 

84 

76 

1,506 

81 

768 

01 

021 

175 

147 

246 

16 

27 

176 

1,017 

58 

111 

242 

42 

27 

836 

TO 

886 
08 

28 
61 

101 
26 

126 
8,004 

428 
41 

860 
06 
62 
02 

204 

1,7TO 

56 

68 

188 
18 

584 
28 

10 
860 
118 

54 

68 

80 

47 

67 

2,058 

16 

857 

00 

1,037 

164 

161 

233 

83 

81 

271 

2,831 

65 

85 

804 

28 
408 

64 

710 
218 

60 
148 
105 

G2 

268 

5,747 

882 

85 
705 
165 
162 
126 
308 
8,601 

06 
124 
264 

42 
1,081 

58 

44 

641 

214 

102 

154 

186 

81 

148 

3,640 

47 

1,625 

181 

1,068 

330 

308 

4TO 

40 

58 

447 

4,248 

123 

206 

546 

00 

60 

835 

134 

00.5 

100.0 

01.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

00.8 

00.8 

00.1 

05.5 

07.1 

100.0 

00.0 

06.0 

100.0 

04.2 

100.0 

06.4 

04.4 

87.5 

00.6 

100.0 

76.0 
80.1 
07.0 
TO.  8 
07.7 
86.8 
76.5 
04.7 
03.4 
77.4 
80.7 
86.8 
TO.  2 
78.3 
84.4 
74.4 
81.8 
85.2 
04.3 
TO.  8 
04.8 
75.7 
75.6 
71.4 
50.3 
07.3 
87.1 

100.0 

100.0 

05.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

00.0 

00.1 

100.0 

00.2 

06.8 

08.5 

06.8 

00.5 

03.7 

04.6 

100.0 

07.1 

100.0 

00.6 

100.0 

42.1 
65.0 
04.1 
44.4 

100.0 
88.8 
85.1 
05.5 
80.4 
50.0 
86.3 
68.0 
57.2 
55.5 
51.6 
55.4 
63.6 
06.8 
01.0 
55.0 
73.8 
74.7 
56.3 
50.0 
84.8 
06.6 
TO.  7 

00.7 

'^nnadfnn.  IsYinich 

100.0 

Ontiaii 

08.8 

Dtnlffh 

100.0 

OOtOh.a.s.  ....••..••••«••■•••.•••.••.. 

100.0 

FtamJah r,.-r,,,..,..r,.. 

100.0 

xlSOHl.. .••••.•••...••«.......■•.•.••• 

00.6 

OmnaQ r  ..  r  .....  r  ...... . 

00.2 

Hebrew 

00.1 

Italian.  North 

07.6 

Italian]  Bonth.. 

06.2 

Italian  (not  speoifled) 

06.2 

06.0 

Magyar ,..--  -T---r-.--TT..T.T--. 

06.8 

NCTffWfan.  .  ....  ^  -  -  r r  .  -  .  r  -  -  .  .  .  .  .  r  . 

00.7 

PoIMb:. 

04.0 

FOrtl]KD08B  •  a  •  ••..••....•••••••..•.•••• 

06.0 

Rixnian 

00.2 

Slovak 

05.8 

BloYBnlan 

08.0 

8mdiah 

00.6 

Syrian ,.,,,.-.  ..-„^^,,,- 

100.0 

Fbftign-bom: 

AnDBnian.  •■•••••••...'..•.•.....•...■ 

61.4 

Bohflmlan  and  Mora^fan 

n.o 

Oinadfan,  i^Yanch. 

05.8 

Croatian.^ i. 

56.0 

Panidi . 

06.7 

Dntoii 

87.6 

FfnnMh r .  -  -  r - . , . 

81.5 

05.1 

Chsman *. 

01.1 

Qreek 

68.1 

HiBbrew. 

87.0 

Italian.  North 

77.0 

Itallanl  Booth 

63.S 

67.8 

67.2 

Kagyar T.-.--..---^--T.-.-...r. 

65.1 

Mttcinn 

00.4 

Negre 

01.4 

NorwMian 

02.8 

PoUdi.". 

61.0 

88.7 

Rimrffui 

75.2 

Slovak 

64.8 

Slovenian 

60.0 

Spanish 

48.0 

SwadUh. 

06.0 

Syrian...^ 

88.6 

Qrand  total 

15,420 

16,040 

82,860 

80.6 

83.6 

86.4 

Total  natlTB-bam  of  foreign  ftkther 

7,610 
7,810 

7,608 
0,251 

15,808 
17,061 

07.8 
81.5 

07.8 
71.8 

07.8 

76.8 
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Of  the  1^,420  persons  included  in  the  foregoing  table,  86.4  per  cent 
speak  English;  the  percentage  for  males  is  89.6  and  for  females  83.6. 
Serenty-six  and  three-tenth^  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign-bom  and 
97.8  per  cent  of  the  total  native-born  of  foreign  father  speak  English. 
Of  the  foreign-bom,  81.5  per  cent  of  the  males  and  71 .8  per  cent  of  the 
females  speak  English.     Of  the  native-born  of  foreim  father  (immi- 

Sants  ox  the  second  generation)  97.8  per  cent  of  Doth  males  and 
aiales  speak  English.    Several  of  the  foreign  races  show  low  propor- 
tions speaking  English.    Those  races 

Foroent. 

Spaniah .48.0 

Croatian 56. 9 

Bloveiiian 60. 0 

Armenian 61. 4 


Fwoa&t. 

Polish 6L9 

Italian,  Soutili 63. 3 

Slovak 64.8 

Magyar 65. 1 


Among  immigrants  of  the  second  generation  the  Slovenians,  with 
92.9  per  cent  speaking  EngUsh,  show  the  lowest  proportion,  the 
Croatians,  with  93.3  per  cent,  are  second  in  order,  and^the  Polish,* 
with  94  per  cent,  are  tnird. 

A  comparison  between  the  foreign-bom  and  native-bom  of  foreim 
father  of  each  non-English-speaking  race  as  to  the  percentage  spei^- 
ing  English,  is  shown  m  the  foUowmg  statement: 


Bohemian  and  Morayian 

Canadian,  Fvaooh 

Ckoatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

gnniah 

Vnooh. • 

Oennan 

Hebrew 

Italian,  Nortti 

ItaUan,  South 


Nattvo- 

Foreign- 

bom  of 

bom. 

foreign 

father. 

Ftrcent. 

Percent. 

71.9 

00.7 

g&8 

100.0 

56.0 

03.8 

9&7 

100.0 

87.6 

loao 

81.5 

100.0 

05.1 

00.6 

01.1 

00.2 

87.0 

00.1 

77.0 

07.6 

68.3 

08.2 

Baoe. 


Italian  (not  apeoilled) 

Lithuanian 

Magyar , 

Norwe^an 

Polish 

Fortngueae 

Russian , 

Slovak , 

Sloventain 

Swedish , 

Syrian 


Foreign- 
bom. 


Pereetu. 
67.3 
67.2 
66.1 
02.8 
61.0 
88.7 
75.2 
64.8 

cao 

06.0 
88.6 


Native- 
born  of 
foreign 
father. 


PercenL 
08.2 
06.0 
06.8 
00.7 
010 
06.0 
00.2 
06.8 
02.0 
00.6 

loao 


CITIZENSHIP. 


Data  relative  to  citizenship  were  tabulated  for  all  foreign-bom 
males  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  five  ^rears  or  over  and  who 
were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  the  time  of  arrival.  The  object  was 
to  include  only  those  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  long  enough 
to  secure  naturalization  papers  and  who  were  of  sufficient  age  when 
they  arrived  that  it  would  require  effort  on  their  part^  rather  than  on 
their  fathers'  part,  to  become  citizens.  The  taole  shows  for  each 
race  the  number  and  per  cent  fuUy  naturalized  and  the  number  and 
per  cent  having  only  nrst  naturalization  papers. 
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Tablb  32. — PrmefU  poiUiMcondiUonof/cfeiptiarnwudeBwho  have  been  in  the  United 
Stauefve  yean  or  wet  and  who  tcere  tt  yean  afoqe  or  wer  at  time  o/eominy,  by  raee 
of  individual. 


tTM»Milt8ial0lBi«ilFno«#lth3Oor]ttM«s6lMfl«p(Ktfl««    TI»t«ttl,lio«w«rjitfDVallfonlg»«onL] 

NiimlMr 

comtoleto 
dftU. 

NimbMw 

Perooni— 

BaMoltadlTldiiaL 

FttftrMt- 
unflnd. 

HATtng 

flnt  papers 

onlsr. 

FllllTllttt- 

ufiaMd. 

HftTtag 
flntpapen 

BohartM-mxIlioiifTlM^ 

80' 
87 

114 
34 
46 

380 
86 

656 

330 

478 
81 

8]f 
87 
66 
64 
68 

803 
38 
37 

8r 

04 

166 

33 

4» 
36 
78 
18 
86 

171 
38 

004 
88 

40O 
18 

107 
18 
34 
18 
40 

838 

4 

10 

64 

38 

143 
31 

7 
1 
3 

68.0 
70.8 
64.0 
76.0 
77.8 
7L6 
66.7 
76.6 
40.0 
88.7 
41.0 
88.8 
86.1 
48.6 
34.1 
77.8 
40.8 
17.4 
87.0 
78.6 
86.1 
84.6 
06.6 

7.0 

CvifilliiTi  Fnncli 

3.7 

'^M^'W^*]  Other 

L8 

DnMi..'. 

.0 

Dalch 

8 
18 
3 
66 
88 
21 
6 

68 
4 
6 
8 
6 
128 

&7 

«n|>l^ti 

6.4 

VidCUa  «••■••■*•■««••••••••■•••>«••••••■•• 

6.7 

uCnDflD  •••••••.•••••••••...••••.••..•«•.•• 

8.4 

Httonr 

16.0 

IrWi... 

4.4 

Tttllan.  Nffrth 

10.4 

IMlHiiBmtfe 

18.8 

rttii<m'f»v«t  ip«dflBd): 

10.6 

Titknantan... 

0.1 

Migyv 

14.8 

Nonrcglaii.... 

7.0 

POlllh.aa.  ................................. 

16.8 

Portocuaie 

.0 

BilHnB  ••■...•■•••••...••••..■.■•••..•■■•. 

6 
8 
18 
6 
1 

82.3 

B^f^^ 

0.3 

8lQ¥«k 

10.1 

Rwdkh , 

8bO 

W4M.            

4.6 

Tttttf 

8,888 

3,346 

400 

68.6 

10.4 

Of  the  3^888  u&rsonm  induded,  2;246)  or  68.5  per  cent,  were  fuBj 
naturalized,  ana  400,  or  10.4  per  cent,  had  taken  out  only  first  natu- 
ralization papers.  Several  or  the  races  show  three-fourths  or  more 
fully  natnnlized.    Those  races 


WeUh 96.5 

Swedish 84.6 

Irish 83.7 

Dutch 77.8 


Peroent. 

Norweg;iaii 77.8 

German 76.6 

Danish 7&0 


Seven  of  the  races  included  in  the  above  table  show  40  per  cent  or 
less  fully  naturalized,  bb  follows : 


Fttosnt. 

PortoffQese 17. 4 

Msmr 24.1 

ItsSan,  South 83;8 

Italian  (not  specified) 86.1 


Peroent 

Slovak 35.1 

Ruflsiaa 37.0 

Hebrew 40.0 


The  races  showing  high  proportions  fully  naturalized  are  of  the 
older  immigration  and  those  showing  low  proportions  are  of  the 
more  recent  immigration.  In  the  complete  report  the  general  table 
relating  to  citizenship  shows  the  data  according  to  length  of  residence 
in  the  united  States. 
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DIOB8T  OF  THB  BEFOBT  ON  HONOLULU,   HAWAH. 

The  report  for  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  covers  the  work  of  the  Associated 
Charities  from  December  1,  1908,  to  May  31,  1909.  In  order  to  sat- 
isfactorily present  the  data,  it  was  necessary  to  modify  the  form  of 
tabulation  used  for  the  cities  of  continental  United  States.  It  was 
impossible,  therefore,  to  combine  the  data  for  Honolulu  with  those 
for  the  other  cities  included  in  the  Commission's  report  on  inmii- 
grants  as  charity  seekers. 

During  the  period  of  the  investigation  117  cases  were  asdsted,  in- 
volving 429  persons.    The  cases  are  divided  as  to  nativity,  as  follows: 


Nathrlty  of  hflad  of  OiSB. 

Cases  aasiated. 

Pbeboos  involYSd. 

Number. 

Peroent. 

Nomber. 

Peroent. 

Bom  In  Hawaiian  Islands  of  native  (Hawaiian)  tethflr 

12 
S 

18 

3 

81 

las 

2.8 

U.4 

2.8 

80.2 

40 
7 

80 

4 

380 

11.4 

L6 

Bom  in  continental  United  States  of  native  father 

Bom  In  oontlnentai  United  States  of  fiitber  bora  elsewheie 

Fondgn-born -t...,-t.. 

Al 

.0 

7&0 

Total 

117 

loao 

480 

100.0 

The  cases  in  which  the  head  was  foreign-bom  comprise  the  larger 
proportion  of  those  assisted,  numbering  81  cases,  or  69.2  per  cent  of 
the  total  number,  and  involving  330  persons,  or  76.9  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  persons. 

The  races  represented  by  more  than  10  cases  are  the  following: 


Race  of  head  of  case. 


PortngiMse,  foreign-bom 

White,  bom  in  oontinental  United  States  of  native  tather 

Porto  Rican,  foret^-bom 

Hawaiian,  bom  of  Hawaiian  fftther 


Number. 


43 
17 
13 
12 


Percent. 


3&8 
14.6 
11.1 
ia3 


PsEBons  involved* 


Nomber. 


217 
31 
44 
48 


Percent. 


7.2 

las 

1L4 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table,  the  forei^-bom  Portu- 
guese are  represented  by  the  largest  number  of  cases,  involving  over 
one-half  of  tne  total  number  of  persons.  The  other  races  represented 
by  10  or  more  cases  are  the  white  bom  in  continental  United  States 
or  native  father,  the  foreign-bom  Porto  Rican,  and  the  native 
Hawaiian,  bom  of  Hawaiian  father. 


DBBCRIPTION  OF  OENBRAL  TABLSa 


For  each  of  the  43  cities  included  in  the  studv  of  immigrants  as 
charity  seekers,  19  general  tables  are  shown  in  tne  complete  rei>ort. 
These  tables  have  also  been  summarized  for  the  total  number  of  cities 
included  and  for  each  of  four  geographical  sections  of  the  United 
States:  North  Atlantic,  North  (Antral,  Southern,  Western. 
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A  list  of  the  general  tables  follows: 

T<Me  1. — Total  number  of  cases  cmd  total  nmnher  of  persona 
invdhedj  by  general  nativity  and  race  ofJiead  of  case. — ^This  table  shows 
for  each  race  the  number  of  cases  assisted  and  the  number  of  persons 
inyolved  in  those  cases.  The  classification  is  by  race  of  head  of 
ease. 

Table  2. — Number  of  cases  assisted  for  each  specified  apparent 
cause  of  need^  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  case. — ^This  table 
shows  for  each  race  the  number  of  cases  for  wmch  each  specified 
apparent  cause  of  need  was  reported.  The  causes  of  need  are  reported 
under  fifteen  headings,  fourteen  being  specific  classes  and  one  a  mis- 
cellaneous class,  as  follows: 

Accident  to  breadwinner. 

Accident  to  another  member  of  family. 

Death  of  breadwinner. 

Death  of  another  member  of  family. 

Desertion  by  husband. 

Illnea  oi  breadwinner. 

Illness  of  another  member  of  family. 

Incarceration  of  breadwinner. 

Insufficient  earnings. 

Intemperance  of  breadwinner. 

Lack  of  employment. 

Loss  by  fire. 

Neglect  by  breadwinner. 

Old  age. 

Other  causes. 

Table  S. — Number  ofperson^s  invoiced  incases  assisted  for  each  sped- 
ied  apparent  cause  of  need,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  case. — 
This  table  is  in  every  respect  similar  to  Table  2,  except  that  it  shows 
the  number  of  persons  involved  in  cases  assisted  instead  of  number 
of  cases  assistea. 

Table  4' — Number  of  cases  assisted  for  each  speckled  doss  ofapparent 
causes  of  need,  by  general  nativity  and  ra^e  ofheaaofcase.'-^Thia  table 
combines  the  apparent  causes  of  need  shown  in  Table  2  in  six  classes, 
five  being  specinc  classes  and  one  a  miscellaneous  class.    The  classes 


Death  or  disability  of  breadwinner: 

Accident  to  breadwinner. 

Death  of  breadwinner. 

IllneaB  of  breadwinner. 
Death  or  disability  of  another  member  of  family: 

Accident  to  another  member  of  family. 

Death  of  another  member  of  family. 

Illness  of  another  member  of  feumily. 
Lack  of  employment  and  insufficient  earnings. 
Neglect  ana  bad  habits  of  breadwinner: 

Desertdon  by  husband. 

Incarceration  of  breadwinner. 

Intemperance  of  breadwinner. 

Neglect  by  breadwinner. 
Old  age. 
Other  causes: 

Loss  by  fire. 

Other. 

Tcible  5. — Number  of  persons  involved  in  cases  assisted  for  ea^t, 
specified  doss  of  apparent  causes  ofn^eed,  by  general  nativituarid  race  of 
head  of  case. — ^This  table  is,  in  every  respect,  similar  to  Table  4,  ex- 
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cept  that  it  shows  the  number  of  peiaons  inyolved  in  cases  assisted 
instead  of  number  of  cases  assbtea. 

TcMe  6. — NuTjnber  of  cases  given  aid  spedjiedf  hy  general  naitMnJty 
and  race  of  head  of  case. — ^This  table  shows  for  each  race  the  number 
of  cases  given  each  specified  aid.  The  aid  was  reported  under  the 
following  headiogs: 

Gash. 

Clothing. 

Employment  seGured. 

Food  or  meaLi. 

Fuel. 

Lodging. 

MecQcine  or  medical  asBistance. 

Rent. 

Transportation. 

Other  aid. 

Table  7. — Number  of  persona  in/volved  in  eases  jgwen  aid  specified, 
hy  general  nativity  and  race  of  Jiead  of  case. — ^This  table  is  in  every 
respect  similar  to  Table  6,  except  that  it  shows .  the  number  of  per- 
sons involved  in  cases  assisted  instead  of  the  number  of  cases. 

Table  8. — Persons  per  case,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of 
case. — This  table  shows  for  each  race  the  number  of  cases  assisted  in 
which  each  specified  number  of  persons  was  involved.  The  numbers 
run  from  one  to  nine,  with  a  fijial  group  including  cases  of  ten  or  more 
persons. 

Table  9. — Number  of  cases  of  ea4:h  specified  number  of  persons,  by 
type  of  case  and  by  general  ncdmvhf  and  race  of  hedd  of  case. — ^This  table 
snows  for  each  race  the  number  of  cases  of  each  of  four  types^*  as 
follows : 

il^  Cases  consisting  of  husband  and  vif^.  with  or  without  dnldsen. 
2)  Cases  consisting  of  widow,  with  or  witnout  children. 
3)  Cases  conaisttng  of  widower,  with  or  without  childresi. 
4)  Cases  in  which  there  are  penoDA  other  than  husband,  wife»  or  children,  and 
cases  in  which  there  is  neither  husband  nor  wife. 

The  term  ^ 'widow/'  as  used  in  this  table,  includes,  beddes  the 
widowed,  deserted,  or  divorced,  those  wives  whose  husbands  are  re« 
siding  elsewhere  and  unmarried  mothers  Uving  with  their  children. 

T(wle  10. — Age  of  head  of  case  where  case  consists  only  of  husband 
and  wife,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  case. — ^For  each  race 
this  taole  shows,  for  the  cases  consistmg  only  of  husband  and  wife, 
the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  husband  was  within  each  specifiea 
age  group.  The  groups  are:  16  to  19,  20  to  29,  30  to  39,  40  to  49, 
50  to  59,  60  to  69,  70  or  over. 

Table  11. — Number  of  cases  consis^ng  only  of  husband  and  wife 
assisted  for  each  specified  class  of  apparent  causes  of  need,  by  general 
nativity  and  rape  of  Jiead  of  case. — ^For  each  race  this  table  shows  for 
the  cases  consisting  onlv  of  husband  and  wife,  the  number  of  cases 
assisted  for  each  specified  class  of  apparent  causes  of  need.  The 
classification  of  causes  of  need  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  Table  4. 

Table  12. — Number  of  persons  within  each  age  group,  by  general 
nativity  and  ra^e  of  head  of  case. — ^This  table  shows  for  each  race  the 
number  of  persons  involved  in  the  cases  assisted  who  are  within  each 
specified  age  group.  The  age  groups  are:  Under  6,  6  to  13,  14  and 
15, 16  to  19,  20  to  29,  30  to  39,  40  to  49,  50  to  59,  60  to  69,  70  or  over. 

Table  IS. — Conjugal  condition,  by  sex,  age  groups,  and  general 
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naUvity  and  race  of  individual. — This  table  shows  for  each  race  the 
conjugal  condition  of  all  persons,  16  years  of  age  or  over,  involved 
in  the  cases  assisted.  The  persons  are  grou])ed  according  to  aee  and 
under  each  age  group  is  shown  the  number  single,  married,  widowed, 
deserted  or  separated.  The  age  groups  are:  16  to  19,  20  to  29,  30 
to  44,  45  or  over. 

TaMe  lA. — Number  oj  cases  in  which  wife  is  head  and  reported 
widowed,  deserted  or  sevarated,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  Jiead  of 
case. — For  each  race  this  table  shows  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
the  wife  was  the  head  of  the  case,  the  number  in  which  she  was 
widowed,  and  the  number  in  which  she  was  deserted  or  separated. 

Table  16. — General  occupation  of  persons  under  16  years  of  a^ejhy 
sexj  age  groups,  and  general  nat%vvty  and  race  of  iridividual. — This 
table  shows  by  sex  for  each  race  the  number  of  children  under  16 
vears  of  age  at  home,  at  school,  and  at  work.  The  data  are  shown 
by  the  following  age  groups:  Under  6,  6  to  13, 14  and  15. 

Table  16. — Number  of  foreignrbom  heads  of  cases  in  (he  United 
States  each  speciHed  number  of  years,  by  sex  anara^ce  of  head  of  case. — 
Hiis  table  shows  by  race  the  number  of  forei^-bom  heads  of  cases 
who  have  been  in  the  United  States  each  specified  number  of  years. 

Table  17. — Number  of  foreignnbcm  persons  in  the  United  States 
each  specified  number  of  years,  by  sex  and  race  of  individual. — This 
table  shows  by  race  of  head  of  case  the  nunciDer  of  foreign-bom 

Sersons  involved  in  the  cases  assisted  who  have  been  in  the  United 
tates  each  specified  number  of  years. 
TaiiU  18. — Ability  to  speak  English  of  persons  6  years  of  a^e  or 
over,  by  sex,  and  general  natiAnty  and  ra>ce  of  individual. — For  all  non- 
English-speaking  races  this  table  shows  the  number  of  males  and 
females  wiio  speak  English. 

Table  19. — Present  political  condition  of  foreign-bom  males  who 
have  been  in  the  United  States  five  years  or  over  and  who  were  21  years 
cf  age  or  over  al  tim£  of  coming,  by  race  of  individual  and  length  of 
residence. — ^This  table  shows  for  all  foreign-bom  males  who  have 
been  in  the  United  States  five  years  or  over  and  who  were  21  years 
of  a^e  or  over  at  time  of  conung,  the  number  who  are  aliens,  the 
nunoDer  who  have  only  first  papers,  and  the  number  who  have  second 
papers.  The  data  are  presented  by  race  and  by. length  of  residence 
m  the  United  States. 
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DOOGa&TION  AND  CRIMS. 


nVTBODUOTOBT* 

No  satisfactory  evidence  has  yet  been  i>Toduced  to  show  that 
immigration  has  residted  in  an  increase  in  crime  disproportionate  to 
the  increase  in  adidt  population.  Such  comparable  statistics  of 
crime  and  population  as  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  indicate  that 
immigrants  are  less  prone  to  commit  crime  than  are  native  Americans. 

The  statistics^  do  indicate,  however,  that  the  American-bom 
children  of  immigrants  exceed  the  children  of  natives  in  relative 
amount  of  crime.  It  also  appears  from  data  bearing  on  the  volume 
of  crime  that  juvenile  delinquency  is  more  common  among  immi- 
grants than  it  is  amon^  Americans.  There  are,  however,  two  factors 
affecting  these  conclusions.  First,  immigrants  are  found  in  ^eater 
proportion  in  cities  than  in  rural  communities,  and  the  crimmalitv 
of  tne  children  of  immigrants  is  largely  a  product  of  the  city.  Second, 
the  majority  of  the  juvenile  demiquents  are  found  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States,  where  immigrants  lorm  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
population  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country.  This  excessive 
representation  of  immigrants  in  the  population  of  that  group  of  States 
which  reports  the  largest  number  of  juvenile  delinquents'*  makes 
the  percentage  of  immigrant  j[uvenile  delinquents  in  the  country  at 
large  greater  than  it  would  be  if  the  immigrant  population  were  more 
ev^y  distributed  throughout  the  United  States. 

Is  the  volume  of  crime  in  the  United  States  augmented  by  the 
presence  amon^  us  of  the  immigrant  and  his  offspring  ?  is  the  question 
usuaUy  asked  m:st  in  considering  the  relation  of  unmigration  to  crime. 
In  natural  sequence  to  it  is  the  further  question.  If  immigration 
increases  crime,  what  races  are  responsible^  for  such  increase  ?  No 
one  has  satisfactorily  answered  these  questions;  no  one  can  answer 
them  fully  without  a  machinery  far  greater  than  that  which  the 
Immigration  Commission  has  had  at  its  disposal.  In  order  to  even 
closely  approximate  accuracy  in  answering  these  questions,  at  least 
the  following  facts  are  necessary:  The  age,  sex,  race,  and  offense  of 
every  offender  committed  to  a  penal  institution  during  a  definite  period 
of  time;  and  the  age,  sex,  and  race  of  every  person  in  the  general 
population  on  a  date  falling  within  that  period  of  time.  Such 
facts  have  never  been  ascertained.     Without  them  all  conclusions 

A  Juvenile  delinquency  varies  greatly  in  the  several  sections  of  the  country,  being 
very  laigely  determined  oy  local  conditions,  such  as  the  existence  of  children's  courts 
ana  retematory  institutioiis. 
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regarding  the  relative  amount  of  crime  committed  by  immigrants  and 
natives  must  be  largely  conjectural. 

Such  fibres  as  are  presented  in  the  census  reports  indicate  that 
inunigration  has  not  increased  the  volume  of  crime  to  a  distinguish- 
able extent;  if  at  all.  In  fact,  the  figures  seem  to  indicate  a  contrary 
result. 

ImmiCTation  has,  however,  made  chaises  in  the  character  of  crime 
in  the  United  States.  Whether  these  changes  are  for  better  or  for 
worse  must  be  left  to  individual  decision.  The  determination  of 
the  nature  of  these  changes  has  been  the  chief  work  undertaken 
in  this  investigation  of  immigration  and  crime.  From  the  data 
gathered,  it  is  evident  that  imnugration  has  had  a  marked  effect  unon 
the  nature  of  the  crimes  committed  in  the  United  States.  This  enect 
has  been  to  increase  the  conmiission  of  offenses  of  personal  violence 
(such  as  abduction  and  kidnaping,  assault,  homicide,  and  rape)  and 
of  that  large  class  of  violations  of  the  law  known  as  offenses  against 
pubUc  policy  (which  include  disorderly  conduct,  drunkenness, 
vagrancy,  the  violation  of  corporation  ordmances,  and  many  offenses 
incident  to  city  life).  It  is  also  probable  that  immigration  has 
somewhat  increased  offenses  against  chastity,  especially  those  con- 
nected with  prostitution.  That  certain  offenses  of  pecuniary  gain, 
such  as  blackmail  and  extortion  and  the  receiving  of  stolen  property, 
are  more  common  now  because  of  immigration  is  likewise  possible, 
but  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  majority  of  the  gainful  offenses  have 
increased  because  of  immigration.  Indeed,  the  data  analysed  in  this 
report  appear  to  indicate  a  far  greater  commiBsion  of  such  offenses 
by  Americans  than  by  immigrants. 

Some  of  the  changes  in  the  character  of  crime  may  be  trftced  to 
immigration  from  specific  countries,  although  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing data  regarding  race  has  rendered  the  determination  of  racial 
influences  ahnost  impossible.  The  increase  in  offenses  of  personal 
violence  in  this  country  is  largely  traceable  to  inunigration  from 
southern  Europe  and  especially  from  Italy.  This  is  most  marked  in 
connection  witn  the  crime  of  homicide:  of  all  the  various  race  and 
nationahty  groups  appearing  in  the  data  collected  the  ItaUan  stands 
out  prominently  as  having  the  largest  percentage  of  cases  of  homicide 
among  its  crimes.  Abduction  and  kidnaping,  likewise,  have  evi- 
dently become  more  prevalent  because  of  Italian  immigration. 
The  increase  in  offenses  against  public  policy  is  perhaps  more  due  to 
the  growth  of  cities  and  tne  resultant  increase  in  the  number  of  for- 
bidden acts  than  it  is  to  immigration.  To  immigration,  however, 
some  of  the  increase  in  the  commission  of  these  offenses  is  evidentlv 
due  and  may  be  largely  traced  to  immigration  from  Ireland,  Scotland, 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Russia.  The  Irish  and  Scotch  immigrants  are 
notable  in  penal  records  for  intoxication,  the  Italian  for  offenses  of 
violence  against  public  policj,  and  the  Greek  and  Russian  for  the 
violation  of  corporation  ordmances  in  large  cities.  Such  probable 
increase  in  offenses  agwist  chastitv  as  appears  due  to  immi^ation 
is  chiefly  of  crimes  coimected  witn  prostitution  and  has  evidently 
been  laigely  caused  by  immigration  from  France  and  Russia.  * 
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COBNBIIS  DATA  ON  YOIAJME  OF  GRDCB. 

The  onl^  source  of  information  regarding  the  commission  of  crime 
in  the  United  States  at  large  is  the  census  report  on  prisoners  and 
juvenile  delinquents.  The  latest  report  ^  contains  data  collected  in 
1904,  or  four  years  after  the  taking  of  the  census  of  population.  The 
oomj>ari8on  of  these  statistics  of  crhne  with  the  statistics  of  popula- 
tion is.  therefore,  liable  to  the  obiection  that  no  allowance  has  oeen 
made  ror  the  probable  increase  in  the  immi^ant  population  from  1900 
to  1904  and  that  the  representation  of  immigrants  in  the  general 
population  as  shown  by  tne  1900  figures  is  very  likely  less  than  was 
aetually  the  case  in  1904,  when  the  census  of  prisoners  was  taken. 
It  must  be  noted  also  that  the  factor  of  the  location  of  the  immigrant 
population  is  not  taken  into  consideration  in  the  census  report. 
Cnme  more  frequently  becomes  a  matter  of  public  record  in  urban 
communities,  and  therefore  an  absolute  comparison  as  to  the  extent 
of  crime  is  not  possible  between  urban  and  rural  communities,  but 
it  is  in  urban  communities  that  the  immigrant  population  is  most 
concentrated  and  immi^ants  are  therefore  proDaoly  more  largely 
represented  in  the  criminal  class  of  the  cities  than  m  the  criminal 
class  of  rural  communities.  This  has  doubtless  resulted  in  the  record- 
ing of  a  greater  proportion  of  immigrant  crime  than  if  the  immigrant 
population  were  more  widely  distributed.  These  are,  nevertheless, 
the  most  comparable  statistics  of  crime  and  population  available 
and  may  be  employed  as  a  means  of  throwing  some  light  on  the 
question  of  the  r^tive  amount  of  immigrant  and  native  criminality. 

In  the  following  table  are  showii  the  percentage  of  foreign-bom  per- 
sons among  the  white  male  prisoners  of  known  nativity  enumerated 
on  June  30,  1904,  and  the  percentage  of  foreign-bom  m  the  general 
male  population  15  years  of  age  or  over  in  1900: 

TabIiB  1. — Per  cent  of  foreiffn-bom  white  moLee  among  prisoners  of  known  nativity 
enumerated  June  SO,  1904,  and  in  the  general  population  16  years  of  age  or  over,  1900, 
hy  geographic  dwision. 


OMgnEpbto  dlyMoiL 


Contineiital  United  States 

North  Athntie 

South  Atlantic 

North  Centml 

South  Central 

Western 


Per  cent  foreign-bom— 


Among 
white  pns- 

oners  of 
known  na- 
tivity enu- 
merated 
June  30, 
lOOi. 


22.6 


In  the  gen- 
eral white 
population 
15  yeara  of 
age  and 
over:  1900. 


23.0 


The  male  prisoners  and  the  male  population  15  years  of  a^e  or  over 
are  taken  because  the  presence  of  a  larger  proportion  of  females  and  of 


a  Piiflanen  and  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  Institutions:  1904.    Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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children  under  15  years  of  age  in  the  native  population  than  in  the  immi- 
grant population  would  tend  to  throw  undue  emphasis  upon  the  repre- 
sentation of  immigrants  in  the  prison  population,  which  is  derived  chiefly 
from  the  male  population  15  years  of  age  and  over.  When  the  total 
prison  population  is  compared  with  the  total  general  population,  the 
figures  maicate  that  the  f  oreigri-bom  contributed  to  the  prison  class  in 
excess  of  their  representation  in  the  general  population.    When  the 

{prisoners  are  classified  by  sex,  however^  and  tne  representation  of  the 
oreign-bom  in  the  male  prison  population  is  compared  with  their  rep- 
resentation in  the  male  ^neral  population  15  years  of  a^  or  over  (as  is 
done  in  this  table),  it  is  found  that  the  immigrant  is  more  in  evi- 
dence in  the  prison  population  than  in  the  ^neral  population  in  the 
two  southern  groups  of  States  only.  But  it  is  in  these  States  that 
fewest  immigrant  prisoners  were  enumerated — 627  of  the  total  12,945. 
In  the  country  at  large  and  in  the  North  Atlantic  States^  where  the 
majority  of  the  immigrant  prisoners  were  enumerated,  the  immigrants 
formed  a  smaller  part  of  the  white  male  prisoners  of  known  nativity 
than  of  the  white  male  general  population  15  years  of  age  or  over. 
The  enumeration  of  prisoners  on  June  30,  1904,  therefore,  gives  no 
reason  for  believing  immigrant  crime  relatively  greater  in  Quantity 
than  native  crime ;  m  fact,  the  figures  make  it  appear  some wnat  less, 
and  this  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  probably  more  favorable 
showing  which  the  foreign-bom  would  make  were  the  population 
figures  those  of  1904  instead  of  1900. 

A  comparison  of  the  relative  proportions  of  native  and  foreign  bom 
prisoners  in  1890  and  1904  throws  further  light  upon  the  matter. 
Such  differences  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Tablb  2. — Fet  cent  of  native  and  foreign  ham  white  pritoners  among  tfioee  of  known 

nativity  f  1904  and  1890,  by  geographic  divition. 


tvfl  ma 

White  pnsoneiB  m  mown 
nativity. 

Ctoogxaphlo  dlTtokm. 

Per  cent  na- 
tive-bom. 

Per  cent  foreign* 
bom. 

1904. 

1890. 

1904. 

1890. 

Continental  United  States 

7«.3 

71.8 

23.7 

28.3 

North  Atlftntk? 

07.3 
93.6 
84.0 
89.5 
74.9 

66.6 
89.6 
76.4 
83.9 
67.2 

32.7 

6.6 

16.0 

ia6 

25.1 

84.4 

South  Atlantic 

ia4 

North  Central 

23.6 

South  Central 

16.3 

Western 

83.8 

The  striking  feature  of  these  figures  is  that  they  show  the  propor- 
tion of  immi^ant  prisoners  to  have  decreased.  In  1904  a^  smaller 
?ercentage  or  the  white  prisoners  were  immigrants  than  in  1890. 
'his  was  true  not  only  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  but  in  each 
of  the  five  geographic  divisions. 

Thus  far  the  consideration  has  been  of  prisoners  in  the  gross — 
that  is,  all  prisoners,  regardless  of  their  offenses.  Such  grouping  of 
all  offenders,  however,  fails  too  much  to  distinguish  the  various 
degrees  of  crime  to  inoicate  very  clearly  the  character  of  the  crimi- 
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nals.  The  census  report  classifies  all  prisoners  as  major  or  minor 
offenders  according  to  the  apparent  gravity  of  the  offense  committed. 
Of  the  prisonera  enumerated  throughout  the  United  States  on 
June  30,  1904,  major  offenders  were  more  in  evidence  among  natives 
than  among  immigrants,  as  is  plainly  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Tablb  3. — Native  and  foreign  horn  wHu  prisoners  enumerated  June  30,  1904,  hy 
geographic  dmeion  and  class  of  offender;  per  cent  distrihution. 


Oeognphio  dlTlrian  and  daas  of  offender. 


Goatiiiental  United  States: 

Mi^or  oflenden 

Minor  offenden 

North  Atlantic: 

Mfl^or  offenden 

Klnor  offenders 

Soath  Atlantic: 

Mi^  oflenden 

Minor  offenden 

Korth  Central: 

M^or  oflenden 

Minor  offenden 

Sooth  Central: 

M^or  offenden 

Minor  oflenden 

Western: 

Mi^or  offenden 

Minor  offenden 


Per  oent  distribu- 
tion of  wMtepils- 
onen  enumanitad 
June  ao,  ISOi. 


Forelgn- 
bonL 


58.8 

41.7 

47.8 
52.7 

74.6 
25.4 

72.8 
27.2 

91.9 
8.1 

70.8 
28.7 


The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  such  figures^  is  that  of  the  two 
bodies  of  criminals — the  immigrant  and  the  native — the  native  (or 
American-bom)  exhibited  in  general  a  tendency  to  commit  more 
serious  crimes  than  did  the  munigrant.  The  criminaUty  of  the 
latter  consisted  more  largely  of  the  minor  offenses  that  are  in  con- 
siderable measure  the  result  of  congested  city  life.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  larger  proportion  of  minor  offender  amonff  immi^ant  pris- 
oners in  the  Nortn  Atlantic  States  than  in  any  otner  section  or  the 
country,  the  immigrant  population  of  that  group  of  States  being 
almost  entirely  resident  in  urban  communities. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  preceding  paragraph  are  corrob- 
orated by  the  statistics  of  prisoners  committed  to  penal  institutions 
during  the  year  1904.  Of  the  33  States  and  Territories  for  which  fig- 
ures are  shown  there  were  only  10  in  which  the  foreign-bom  furnished 
a  lai^er  proportion  of  the  major  offenders  than  of  the  minor  offenders, 
while  in  23  States  and  Territories  the  native-bom  were  more  con- 
spicuous among  the  major  than  among  the  minor  offenders.  Com- 
paring the  representation  of  the  foreign^bom  amon^  the  white  major 
and  minor  onenders  committed  to  institutions  during  the  year  with 
their  representation  in  the  general  white  male  population  15  years  of 
age  or  over  at  the  time  of  the  enumeration  of  population  (1900),  it  is 
found  that  in  general  the  foreign-bom  are  more  largely  represented 
among  the  minor  offenders  than  in  the  general  male  population,  but 
thev  are  less  prominent  among  the  major  offenders  than  m  the  general 
male  population — ^that  is,  that  of  the  graver  crimes  the  immigrant 
commits  a  proportion  smaller  than  his  proportion  of  the  population. 
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Table  4. — Fer  cent  of  foreign-horn  white  persons  among  prisoners  of  known  nativity 
comnUtUd  dwrinq  1904,  and  in  the  general  white  poptiUmon  15  years  of  age  or  over^ 
1900,  by  geographic  division  and  class  of  offender. 


» 

Per  cent  foreign-bom— 

Oeognphio  dlTlflton. 

Among  white  prlBonera  of 
known  nativity  committed 
during  1904. 

In  general  whitepopnlatton  15 
yean  of  age  and  over:  1900. 

Total 

ICi^or 

Minor 
offendeiB. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Gonttnental  United  States 

28.8 

21.7 

80.1 

2L9 

2S.0 

20.7 

North  Atlantic 

35.0 
10.0 
20.2 
7.1 
27.3 

80.7 
&6 

15.7 
9.7 

24.8 

35.5 
11.5 
21.8 
5.0 
27.9 

30.8 
4.8 

28.3 
5.6 

27.4 

31.8 
5.8 

24.8 
6.2 

29.8 

29.8 

flonth  Atlantic , . 

4.8 

North  CentiaL 

21.  g 

South  Centzal ^ ......  ^ 

5.0 

Western 

24.1 

A  furtlier  effect  of  immigration  may  be  discovered  by  observing 
the  relation  of  persons  of  foreign  parentage  to  crime  in  the  United 
States.  Such  relation  is  shown  in  the  fofiowing  table,  which  gives 
the  per  cent  of  persons  of  foreign  parentage  among  the  native  white 
prisoners  committed  during  1904  and  in  the  general  native  white 
population  of  1900.  > 

Table  5. — Per  cent  of  white  persons  of  foreign  parentage  among  native  white  prisoners 
of  known  parentage  committed  during  1904,  and  in  the  native-wm  general  poptdation^ 
1900,  by  geographic  division. 


parentage—* 

Geographto  dlTlilon. 

• 

Among  na- 
tive white 
prlsraierBOf 
Known  par- 
entage com- 
mitted  dur- 
ing 1904. 

In  native 
white  gen- 
eral popu- 
lation: fioo. 

Continental  United  StateoL 

29.8 

18.8 

North  Atianttc. 

38.8 
4.6 

22.1 
4.8 

21.8 

20.8 

South  Atlantio 

8.6 

North  Central 

23.8 

Sooth  Central 

4.4 

Western. 

21.8 

e  Indudea  only  thoee  with  both  parents  foretgn-bom. 

This  plainlv  indicates  that  the  American-bom  children  of  immi- 

f  rants  formed  a  larger  proportion  of  the  prison  population  than  they 
id  of  the  general  population.  In  the  Unitea  States  as  a  whole 
and  in  the  North  Atlantic,  South  Atlantic,  and  South  Central  States 
the  representation  of  the  native-bom  of  foreign  parentage  in  the 
native  white  prison  population  exceeded  their  representation  in  the 
native  white  general  population. 

Data  regarding  the  criminality  of  immigrant  children  are  afforded 
by  the  census  of  juvenile  delinquents.  A  comparison  of  immigrant 
juvenile  delinquency  with  immigrant  juvenile  population  is  shown 
in  the  table  following.     As  the  figures  for  the  former  are  those  of 
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1904  and  for  the  latter  those  of  1900.  the  comparison  is  lacking  in 
exactness.  Another  difference  in  the  ngures  exists  in  the  age  limits — 
those  of  delinquency  being  7  and  21  years  while  those  of  iuvemle 
population  are  10  and  19  years.  As  94  per  cent  of  the  juvenile  delin- 
quents committed  to  institutions  were  between  the  a^es  of  10  and 
19,  this  difference  does  not  greatly  affect  the  value  of  the  figures.  A 
more  serious  modification  of  their  value  is  found  in  the  rather  heavy 
iDunigrationfrom  1900  to  1904,  which  doubtless  somewhat  augmented 
the  immigrant  juvenile  population. 

Table  6. — Number  and  per  cent  of  foreign-horn  white  pervms  among  juvenile  delin' 
quents  of  hnovm  nativity  enumerated  June  SOy  1904,  and  in  the  general  population 
10  to  19  years  ofage,  1900,  by  geographic  division. 


Geogn^faio  dlvlsIoD. 


CoDtliiental  United  States. 

North  Atlantic. 

Soath  Atlantic 

North  CentraL 

Sooth  Central 

WcBtem. 


White  JtEvenile  delinquents  of 
known  natlvitv  enumer> 
ated  Jane  30, 1904. 


Total. 


10,868 


10,016 

1,401 

6,020 

425 

1,101 


Foroisn-bom. 


Nomber. 


1,874 


1,410 

20 

877 

10 

67 


Percent. 


0.4 


14.1 
1.4 
6.4 
2.4 
6.2 


General  white  population  10  to 
10  years  oi  age:  1900. 


Total. 


13,602,427 


3,780,272 
1,483,839 
6,320,817 
2,261,131 
706,868 


Foroign-bom. 


Number. 


873,811 


476,686 
16,137 

804,768 
30,678 
46,093 


Percent. 


&6 


12.8 
1.1 
6.7 
1.4 
6.4 


The  figures  given  in  the  table  do  not  show,  however — to  quote 
the  census  report — *'  any  markedly  greater  criminal  tendency  among 
the  foreign-bom  youth  than  among  the  native/'  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  conclusion  is  based  upon  figures  which  do 
not  take  into  account  the  probable  increase  in  immigrant  juvenile 
population  due  to  the  influx  of  immiCTants  from  1900  to  1904,  so 
that  the  actual  conditions  were  doubtless  more  favorable  to  the 
foreign-bom  than  the  table  above  given  would  indicate.  A  more 
exact  measure  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  obtained  by  taking  all 
juveidle  delinquents  committed  to  institutions  during  a  definite 
period  of  time. 

During  the  calendar  year  1904,  10,177  white  juvenile  delinquents 
of  known  nativity  were  committed  to  institutions  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Of  this  number  1,116  were  immigrants.  In  the  table 
next  presented  the  percentage  wiiich  the  foreign-bom  formed  of  the 
total  number  of  white  juvemle  delinquents  and  also  of  the  general 
white  population  10  to  19  years  of  age  is  shown. 
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Table  7. — Number  and  per  cent  of  foreign-bom  white  persons  ctmong  juvenile  delinquenU 
committed  dwrirvg  1904,  and  in  the  general  population  10  to  19  years  of  age,  1900y  by 
geographic  division. 


Oeogra^ihlo  dlYlsSon. 


Oontinental  United  States 

North  Atlantlo. 

South  Atlantic 

North  GentraL 

South  Central 

Western 


White  Juvenile  delinquents 
of  known  nativity  commit- 
ted during  1904. 


Total. 


10,177 


6,167 
641 

3,422 
360 
688 


Foreign^bom. 


Number. 


1,116 


841 
24 

209 

7 

35 


Percent. 


11.0 


General  white  population  10  to 
10  years  of  age:  1000. 


Total. 


13,602,427 


Fore!gn4)onL 


Number. 


873,311 


16.3 
3.7 
6.1 
1.0 
6.0 


3,730,272 
1,483,330 
5,320,817 
2,261,131 
706,868 


476,635 
16, 137 

304,768 
30,678 
46,003 


Percent. 


6.6 


12.8 
1.1 
6.7 
1.4 
&4 


The  figures  given  here  show  that  in  the  country  at  large  the  immi- 
grant child  formed  a  larger  part  of  the  juvenile  delinquent  class  in 
1904  than  he  formed  of  the  juvenile  population  in  1900.  A  partial 
explanation  of  this  is  foimd  in  the  fact  tnat  the  North  Atlantic  divi- 
sion contributed  over  one-half  of  the  white  juvenile  delinquents  and 
onlj[  a  Uttle  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  white  juvenile  population. 
As  immigrants  form  a  larger  part  of  the  population  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  coxmtry,  the  preponder- 
ance of  juvenile  delinquents  committed  to  institutions  in  that  section 
rather  imduly  affects  the  immigrant  proportion  for  the  country  at 
large.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  this  explanation  adeouately  accounts 
for  the  wide  difference  between  immigrant  juvenile  aeUnquency  and 
immigrant  juvenile  population.  It  is  probable  that  in  1904  theimmi- 
^ant  child  was  committed  to  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents 
in  excess  of  his  representation  in  the  juvenile  population. 

The  testimony  of  the  census  figures  is  not  conclusive  enough  to 
show  clearly  the  relation  which  immigration  bears  to  the  volume  of 
crime  in  the  United  States,  and  at  best  it  leaves  the  question  of  race 
influences  untouched. 


OHARACTEB  AND   SCOPE   OP  THE   INVESTIGATION. 

It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  the  Commission  could  not  under^ 
take  an  investigation  to  determine  the  amount  of  crime  in  the  United 
States  due  in  whole  or  in  part  to  immigration.  The  inadequacies  of 
the  census  statistics  indicated  clearly  the  barriers  in  the  way  of  such 
an  investigation.  The  investigation  was  therefore  confined  to  a 
determination,  in  so  far  as  possible,  of  the  changes  in  the  character 
of  crime  in  the  United  States  which  had  resulted  from  immi^ation  and 
of  the  crimes  pecuhar  to  various  immigrant  races  and  nauonaUties. 

A  small  amount  of  entirely  new  data  was  collected  by  the  Commis- 
sion, covering  2,206  convictions  in  the  New  York  City  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions  from  October  1,  1908,  to  June  30,  1909.  By  special 
arrangement  with  this  court  the  race  of  every  offender  convicted  was 
recorded.  So  far  as  is  known  that  was  the  first  time  that  any  court 
in  the  United  States  had  made  a  record  of  the  race  of  persons  con- 
victed in  it.    Thus,  although  the  number  of  cases  in  which  such  data 
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were  obtained  is  small,  the  newness  of  the  material  renders  it  of 
special  interest. 

All  other  data  upon  which  the  statistical  part  of  this  report  is 
based  were  obtained  from  existing  records,  although  in  every  case  the 
data  were  subjected  to  special  reclassification  and  tabulation  and 
analyzed  with  the  relation  of  immigration  to  crime  in  view.  After  a 
general  survey  of  the  possible  sources  of  criminal  statistics  in  this 
country,  the  following  were  selected  as  affording  the  greatest  amount 
of  data  for  the  purposes  of  the  Commission: 

I.  Court  records. 

n.  Records  of  penal  institutions. 

m.  Records  or  arrests  by  the  police  of  various  cities. 

An  endeavor  to  obtain  data  from  these  several  kinds  of  sources 
revealed  the  fact  that  satisfactory  information  could  be  secured  from 
only  a  few  locahties.  The  result,  therefore,  was  that  records  which 
could  be  used  in  the  analysis  of  the  relation  of  immigrants  to  crime 
were  obtained  from  the  following  soiurces  only: 

1.  Court  records. 
la)  New  York  City  magistrates'  courts,  1901  to  1908. 
|6i  County  aAd  supreme  courts  of  New  York  State,  1907  and  1908. 

c)  New  York  City  court  of  general  sessions  (data  specially  recorded  for  the 
Commission),  October  1, 1908,  to  June  30,  1909. 

2.  Records  of  penal  institutions. 

(a)  Commitments  to  penal  institutions  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  October  1, 

1908,  to  September  30.  1909. 
(6)  Alien  prisoners  in  penal  institutions  throughout  the  United  States  in  1908 
(data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Natiualization). 

3.  Records  of  arrests  by  city  police. 

(a)  Arrests  in  Chicago  (the  police  reports  of  no  other  large  city  contained 
records  of  arrest  by  nationality,  or  country  of  birth,  and  crime),  1905  to 
1908. 

As  all  the  material  was  either  copied  from  the  original  records 
or  taken  from  ^  printed  reports  in  wnich  it  was  not  classified  in  a 
manner  admitting  of  the  analysis  desired,  it  was  necessary  to  spe- 
cially classify  and  tabulate  all  the  data  collected.  A  classification 
and  a  tabulation  following  those  made  by  the  Census  Bureau  (with 
which  the  public  is  most  familiar)  seemed  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  analysis  planned.  Something  more  clearly  indicating 
the  character  of  the  crimes  committed  appeared  desirable.  Espe- 
cially was  this  true  of  the  grouping  together  of  various  oifenses 
which  must  be  made  in  the  analysis  of  a  large  number  of  cases.  The 
customary  classification  of  crimes  into  offenses  against  chastity, 
against  public  policy,  against  the  person,  and  against  property, 
while  sumciently  indicating  the  immediate  effect  of  the  criminal  act 
upon  society,  does  not  clearly  enough  bring  out  the  character  of  the 
onender.  A  modification  was  therefore  made  of  the  classification  of 
crimes  employed  by  the  Census  Bureau,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
more  nearly  the  character  of  the  offenders  themselves. 

This  reclassification  of  crimes  involved  a  large  amount  of  labor  and 
an  examination  of  the  offense  of  every  offender.  It  is  behoved, 
however,  that  the  results  justify  this  expenditure  of  labor  ana 
this  departure  from  customary  classifications.  The  new  classifica- 
tion retains  two  of  the  groups  of  crimes  employed  in  the  census 
classification  (offenses  against  chastity  and  offenses  against  public 
policy),  but  regroups  the  remaining  offenses  into  ''gainful  offenses'' 
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and  '' offenses  of  personal  violence."  Gainful  offenses  consist  of 
blackmail  and  extortion,  burglary,  forgery  and  fraud,  larceny  and 
receiving  stolen  property,  and  robbery.  Offenses  of  personal  vio- 
lence are  abduction  and  kidnaping,  assault,  homicide,  and  rape. 

METHOD  OF  ANALYSIS. 

As  it  was  impossible  from,  the  data  obtained  to  arrive  at  any  satis- 
factory conclusions  regarding  the  relation  of  immigration  to  the  vol- 
ume of  crime  in  the  United  States  or  in  any  section  thereof,  the 
analysis  of  the  material  was  confined  entirely  to  an  examination  of 
the  differences  in  the  character  of  the  criminaUty  of  immigrants  and 
natives  (and  the  children  of  immigrants  and  the  children  of  natives). 
The  central  feature  of  the  investigation  was,  therefore,  the*  answering 
of  this  question:  How  does  the  criminality  of  the  inmiigrant  differ 
from  that  of  the  native  ?  This  resolved  itself  into  an  analysis  of  the 
relative  frequency  or  per  cent  distribution  of  the  several  crimes  and 
classes  of  crime  among  the  various  nativity  groups  of  offenders. 
Thus,  if  a  given  offense  or  group  of  offenses  formed  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  aggregate  crimes  committed  by  immigrants  than  of  those  com- 
mitted by  natives,  it  was  plain  that  this  offense  was,  so  far  as  the 
data  involved  were  concerned,  more  characteristic  of  immigrant 
criminality  than  of  native  criminality. 

GENERAL   SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  fall  into  four  groups:  Those  which 
concern — 

1.  American-bom  persons  and  all  immigrants  grouped  together 
without  regard  to  race  or  nationality. 

2.  The  American-bom  children  of  immigrants,  or  the  '' second 
generation." 

3.  Distinct  races  or  nationaUties. 

4.  Aliens,  or  unnaturalized  immigrants. 

1.  Regarding  the  criminality  of  immigrants  and  natives,  all  data 
analyzea  agree  upon  the  following  points: 

a.  The  aggregate  ** gainful  offenses"  form  a  larger  proportion  of 
native  than  of  inmcdgrant  crime. 

6.  The  aggregate  '* offenses  of  personal  violence"  and  the  aggre- 
gate ** offenses  against  pubhc  policy"  form  larger  percentages  of 
immigrant  than  of  native  crime. 

c.  The  aggregate  ''offenses  against  chastity"  compose  very  slightly 
different  proportions  of  the  total  criminality  of  immigrants  and  of 
natives.  The  only  striking  difference  is  found  ia  the  records  of  the 
arrests  made  by  the  Chicago  poUce  during  the  period  from  1905  to 
1908,  inclusive,  which  show  6.1  per  cent  or  the  arrests  of  natives  and 
3.3  per  cent  of  those  of  inunigrants  to  have  been  for  these  crimes. 

2.  One  of  the  most  important  facts  established  by  the  investiga- 
tion concerns  the  American-bom  children  of  immigrants — the 
"second  generation."  The  records  of  convictions  in  the  New  York 
court  of  general  sessions  during  the  period  from  October  1,  1908,  to 
June  30,  1909,  and  of  all  commitments  to  Massachusetts  penal  insti- 
tutions, except  those  to  the  state  farm,  during  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1909,  form  the  basis  of  this  analysis  of  the  cnminol 
tendencies  of  the  second  generation. 
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From  these  records  it  appears  that  a  clear  tendency  exists  on  the 
part  of  the  second  generation  to  differ  from  the  first  or  immigrant 
generation  in  the  character  of  its  criminality.  It  also  appears  that 
this  difference  is  much  more  frequently  in  the  direction  or  the  crimi- 
nality of  the  American-bom  of  nonimmigrant  parentage  than  it  is  in 
the  opposite  direction.  This  means  that  the  movement  of  second- 
generation  crime  is  away  from  the  crimes  peculiar  to  immigrants 
and  toward  those  of  the  American  of  native  parentage.  Sometimes 
this  movement  has  carried  second  generation  cnminaUty  even 
beyond  that  of  the  native-bom  of  native  parentage. 

3.  Because  of  the  presence  of  many  different  races  in  the  immigrant 
group,  it  is  of  importance  to  separate  this  group  into  its  constituent 
elements. 

The  races  or  nationalities  which  stand  out  prominently  in  these 
records  of  crime  as  exhibiting  clearly  defined  cnminal  characteristics 
are  these: 

American  (including  aU  native-bom  persons,  both  white  and  colored) . — 
In  three  of  the  five  sets  of  data  the  ag^egate  gainful  offenses  form  a 
higher  percentage  of  the  crimes  of  Americans  thanof  those  of  any  other 
group  of  offenders.  The  highest  percentages  of  the  specific  crime  of 
burglary  in  these  three  sets  of  data  also  belong  to  the  American-bom. 
The  three  sets  of  data  thus  agreeing  are  those  n-om  the  New  York  City 
magistrates'  courts,  the  county  and  supreme  courts  of  New  York 
State,  and  the  Chicago  poUce  d.epartment. 

French. — In  the  data  from  the  New  York  City  magistrates'  courts 
and  the  police  department  of  Chicago  natives  of  France  have  a  higher 
percentage  than  any  other  persons  of  the  aggregate  offenses  against 
chastity  and  of  the  specific  *' crimes  connected  with  prostitution" 
belonging  to  that  group  of  offenses. 

OreeJe. — ^The  records  of  the  city  maristrates'  courts  of  the  boroughs 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  in  New  York,  and  of  the  Chicago  pofice 
department  show  the  highest  percentage  of  violations  of  city  ordi- 
nances to  be  that  of  persons  oom  in  Greece.  Comparison  of  the 
Greeks  with  other  nationalities  in  the  records  of  the  city  magistrates' 
courts  of  all  five  boroughs  of  Greater  New  York  is  notpossible,  as  the 
courts  of  three  of  the  boroughs  show  no  separate  Grreek  group  in 
their  records. 

Italian. — ^The  ItaUans  have  the  highest  percentages  of  the  aggregate 
offenses  of  personal  violence  shown  by  the  data  from  the  New  York 
City  magistrates'  courts,  the  New  York  court  of  general  sessions,  the 
county  and  supreme  courts  of  New  York  State,  and  the  penal  insti- 
tutions of  Massachusetts.  The  Chicago  police  records  alone  show  a 
different  condition;  in  them  the  Italian  percentage  is  exceeded  by 
those  of  the  Lithuanians  and  Slavonians,^  neither  of  which  nationalities 
appears  as  a  separate  group  in  the  data  from  the  four  other  sources. 
Certain  specific  crimes  of  personal  violence  also  belong  distinctively 
to  Italian  criminality.  Abduction  and  kidnaping  in  the  figures  from 
the  New  York  City  magistrates'  courts  and  the  coimty  and  supreme 
courts  of  New  York  State  form  a  larger  percentage  or  the  crimes  of 
Italians  than  of  those  of  any  other  group  or  offenders.     In  the  Chicago 

<>  ''Slavonians"  b  a  term  employed  by  the  Chicago  police  department  to  designate 
persons  bom  in  Croatia  or  Slavonia. 
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figures  the  Italians  rank  second  in  percentage  of  these  crimes,  being 
very  slightly  exceeded  by  the  GreeKs.  In  tne  remaining  two  sets  of 
data  no  comparison  of  nationalities  is  made  with  regard  to  these 
crimes,  because  of  the  small  number  of  cases.  Of  blackmail  and 
extortion  the  Italians  also  have  the  highest  percentage  in  the  four 
sets  of  data  having  a  sufficient  niunber  of  cases  to  maKe  comparison 
possible.  The  Massachusetts  figures  have  only  one  case,  ana  there- 
fore afford  no  field  for  such  comparison.  In  all  five  sets  of  data  the 
ItaUans  have  the  highest  percentage  of  homicide.  Rape,  likewise, 
forms  a  higher  per  cent  of  the  crimes  of  Italians  than  or  those  or 
any  other  nationality  in  the  statistics  of  the  New  York  City  magis- 
trates' courts,  the  New  York  court  of  general  sessions,  and  the  penal 
institutions  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  county  and  supreme  court 
records  of  New  York  State  the  Italian  percentage  of  rape  is  second 
in  rank,  being  very  slightly  exceeded  by  the  German,  while  in  the 
Chicago  figures  the  Greeks  report  a  higher  percentage. 

Of  the  aggregate  offenses  against  public  policy  the  Italian  per- 
centage exceeds  all  others  in  two  sets  of  data — those  from  the  New 
York  court  of  general  sessions  and  the  county  and  supreme  courts 
of  New  York  State.  Of  violations  of  city  oroinances  shown  in  the 
records  of  the  city  magistrates'  courts  of  Greater  New  York,  the 
Italian  percentage  is  greatest,  while  of  the  same  offenses  shown  in  the 
records  of  arreste  by  the  Chicago  poUce  the  ItaUan  percentage  ranks 
third. 

Russian, — Of  the  ag^egate  gainful  offenses  the  percentage  of  per- 
sons bom  in  Kussia  ranks  second  in  those  three  sets  of  data  in  which 
the  American  percentage  of  these  crimes  is  first  in  rank — those  from 
the  New  York  City  magistrates'  courts,  the  county  and  supreme  courts 
of  New  York  State,  and  the  Chicago  police  department.  The  Russian 
percentage  of  the  specific  crimes  of  larceny  and  receiving  stolen 
property  is  also  striking.  In  the  figures  of  the  New  York  City  mag- 
istrates courts  it  is  third  in  rank,  being  exceeded  by  the  American 
and  English;  in  the  figures  of  the  county  and  supreme  courts  of 
New  York  State  it  is  greater  than  all  other  percentages.  Further 
than  this,  the  Russian  percentage  of  violations  of  city  ordinances  is 
second  in  rank  in  the  data  from  the  New  York  City  magistrates' 
courts  (of  Greater  New  York)  and  the  Chicago  police  department. 

4.  At  the  time  of  the  enumeration  of  alien  prisoners  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  and  NaturaUzation  in  1908  there  were  12,853 
such  prisoners  in  the  United  States  under  sentence  for  violations  of 
the  laws.  Nearly  one-half  of  these  belonged  to  four  races  only. 
South  Italian  prisoners  nimibered  2,336,  or  18.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
number;  Irish  prisoners,  1,312,  or  10.2  per  cent;  Polish  prisoners, 
1,229,  or  9.6  per  cent;  and  German  prisoners,  1,191,  or  9.3  per  cent; 
making  a  total  of  6,068  prisoners  belonging  to  these  four  races,  or 
47.2  per  cent  of  all  alien  prisoners  enumerated. 

From  data  showing  the  length  of  residence  in  the  United  States 
prior  to  commitment  it  was  learned  that  approximately  one-fourth 
of  the  aUen  prisoners  reporting  such  data  had  been  in  this  country 
less  than  three  vears  at  the  time  they  were  committed  to  the  penal 
institution  in  wnich  they  were  found.  Of  the  12,853  aUen  prisoners 
enumerated,  12,425  reported  years  in  the  United  States;  2,986,  or  24 
per  cent,  of  these  had  been  incarcerated  within  three  years  after  their 
arrival. 
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Of  those  prisoners  under  sentence  for  gainful  offenses  who  reported 
years  in  the  United  States,  25.7  per  cent  were  committed  before  they 
had  resided  three  years  in  this  country;  of  those  under  sentence  for 
offenses  of  personal  violence,  24.9  per  cent;  of  those  confined  for 
offenses  against  public  policy,  20.5  per  cent;  and  of  those  whose 
crimes  consisted  of  offenses  against  chastity,  21.1  per  cent. 

IMMIGRANTS  AND  NATIVES. 

In  determining  the  differences  in  the  character  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted by  immigrants  and  natives,  regardless  of  their  racial  factors. 
1,110,780  criminal  cases  were  employed.  These  cases  were  deiivea 
from  five  different  sources,  as  follows: 


Sooroe  of  data. 

Oflendera. 

Native. 

ForeigiL 

TotaL 

New  York  City  magistrates'  courts,  1901  to  1906 

366,886 
1,336 
7,286 

196,934 
16,219 

402,773 

880 

3,879 

104,997 

13,101 

768,166 

2,206 

11.165 

New  York  City  ooiirt  of  general  aieasions,  Oct.  1, 1908,  to  June  80, 1909 .... 
Oonnty  and  supreme  courts  of  New  York  State.  1907  and  1906 

Chicago  irnlice  department,  1905  to  1908 

300,981 
28.330 

Massachusetts  penal  tnstltutJons.  Oct.  1 .  1906.  to  Bflpt.  80. 1909 

Total 

686,151 

626,629 

1,110,780 

Because  of  the  widely  different  sources  from  which  these  statistics 
of  crime  were  obtained  it  is  not  possible  to  use  the  fimires  in  combi- 
nation. ^  Each  set  of  data  must  be  separately  analyzed,  and  although 
comparisons  may  be  made  of  the  facts  shown  by  the  figures  derived 
from  the  different  sources,  these  figures  can  not  be  totaled  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  combined  analysis. 

The  offenses  of  the  native  and  fore^n  offenders  appearing  in  these 
statistics  are  shown  by  crime  groups  ror  each  set  of  data  in  the  table 
following. 
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The  most  striking  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  f orceins;  table 
is  that  although  the  various  classes  of  crime  form  wideh^  dmerent 
proportions  of  the  total  criminality  in  the  different  sets  of  data,  the 
comparative  relation  of  immigrant  and  native  offenders  to  them  fol- 
lows a  fairly  constant  law. 

Thus,  although  in  the  figures  for  the  New  York  City  magistrates' 
courts,  the  police  arrests  of  Chicago,  and  the  conmiitments  to 
Massachusetts  prisons,  the  gainful  onuses  form  veiy  much  smaller 
proportions  of  the  total  crimes  than  in  those  of  the  New  York  court 
of  general  sessions  and  the  county  and  supreme  courts  of  New  York 
State,  in  all  five  sets  of  data  these  offenses  comprise  a  larger  per- 
centage of  the  total  crimes  of  native-born  offenders  than  of  the  total 
crimes  of  forei^-bom.  In  each  instance  the  difference  in  the 
percentages  of  the  two  groups  of  offenders  is  sufficiently  marked  to 
very  clearly  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  gainful  offenses  are  much 
more  conmion  among  the  criminal  acts  of  natives  than  they  are 
among  those  of  immigrants. 

In  £ne  case  of  the  ^ures  of  the  New  York  City  magistrates'  courts 
these  offenses  form  nearly  one-tenth  of  all  the  crimes  of  native-bom 
offenders,  while  they  compose  but  Uttle  more  than  one-sixteenth  of 
the  total  offenses  of  the  foreign-bom.  Of  convictions  in  the  New  York 
court  of  general  sessions,^  considerably  more  than  three-fourths  of 
those  of  native-bom  criminals  are  for  the  gainful  offenses,  while  but 
little  more  than  two-thirds  of  those  of  the  foreign-bom  are  for  the 
same  crimes.  In  the  records  of  the  county  and  supreme  courts  of 
New  York  over  three-fourths  of  the  crimes  of  natives  and  only  three- 
fifths  of  the  crimes  of  immigrants  consist  of  gainful  offenses.  In 
the  figures  of  Chicago  arrests  and  of  commitments  to  Massachu- 
setts prisons  the  gainful  offenses  form  about  one-seventh  of  all  the 
crimes  of  native-bom  offenders  and  about  one-tenth  of  those  of  the 
forekn-bom. 

Offenses  of  personal  violence,  on  the  other  hand,  form  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  total  crimes  of  immigrant  offenders.  In  each  of  the 
nve  sets  of  data  the  percentage  of  the  foreign-bom  is  in  excess  of 
that  of  the  native-bom.  In  the  figures  or  the  New  York  City 
magistrates'  court,  the  Chicago  police  arrests,  and  the  Massachusetts 
prisons,  this  difference  is  not  great.  The  fibres  from  the  other  two 
sources  of  information,  however,  show  considerable  difference  in  the 
American  and  immigrant  commission  of  the  offenses  of  personal  vio- 
lence. The  greatest  is  that  found  in  the  records  of  the  county  and 
supreme  courts  of  New  York,  in  which  these  crimes  form  22.5  per 
cent  of  all  crimes  of  immigrants  and  11.7  per  cent  of  those  of  natives. 
Nearly  as  striking  are  the  figures  of  the  New  York  court  of  general 
sessions,  which  snow  20.8  per  cent  of  all  crimes  of  foreign-bom 
offenders  to  have  been  offenses  of  personal  violence,  while  only  12.8 
per  cent  of  those  of  native-bom  offenders  were  of  this  nature. 

Offenses  against  pubUc  policy,  as  well  as  those  of  personal  violence, 
are  shown  by  this  table  to  be  more  prevalent  among  the  crimes  of 
immigrants  than  amon^  those  of  natives.  Of  the  cases  of  foreign- 
bom  offenders  coming  before  the  New  York  City  magistrates'  courts, 
88.4  per  cent  were  for  these  crimes,  while  of  the  cases  of  native-bom 
offenders  84.9  per  cent  were  of  this  nature.  The  statistics  of  arrests 
in  Chicago  show  77.8  per  cent  of  the  offenses  of  the  foreign-bom  and 
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73.8  per  cent  of  those  of  the  native-bom  to  have  been  against  public 
poUcy .    Of  all  commitments  of  immigrants  to  Massachusetts  prisons 

80.9  pjer  cent  were  for  crimes  of  this  sort,  while  75.5  per  cent  of  the 
commitments  of  natives  were  for  Hke  offenses.  Less  tnan  10  per  cent 
of  the  convictions  of  natives  and  of  immigrants  in  the  New  York 
court  of  general  sessions  were  for  offenses  against  public  policy, 
9.3  per  cent  of  those  of  inmii^ants  and  6.7  per  cent  of  those  of 
natives  having  been  for  such  crmies.  In  the  county  and  supreme 
courts  of  New  York,  although  only  7  per  cent  of  the  convictions  of 
native-bom  persons  were  K>r  crimes  of  this  kind,  they  were  the 
offenses  for  which  12.5  per  cent  of  the  immigrant  convictions  were 
obtained. 

The  group  of  offenses  against  chastity  does  not  exhibit  any  such 
constant  relation  to  the  crmies  of  immigrants  and  natives  as  do  the 
three  preceding  classes  of  crime.  In  two  of  the  sets  of  data,  those  of 
convictions  in  the  New  York  court  of  general  sessions  and  of  arrests 
by  the  Chicago  police,  offenses  against  chastity  form  larger  percentages 
of  the  total  criminaUty  of  natives  thim  of  immigrants.  Their  percent- 
age of  the  crimes  of  native-bom  in  the  court  of  general  sessions  was 
0.7;  of  the  crimes  of  foreign-bom  it  was  0.6.  In  Chicago  6.1  per 
cent  of  the  crimes  of  nonimmigrant  offenders  and  3.3  per  cent  of 
those  of  immigrant  offenders  were  against  chastity.  The  figures  of 
the  city  mamstrates'  courts  of  New  l  ork  show  such  crimes  to  have 
composed  a  larger  proportion  of  the  criminal  acts  of  the  foreign-bom 
than  of  the  native-bom,  forming  0.7  per  cent  of  all  crimes  oTimmi- 
grant  offenders  and  0.6  per  cent  of  those  of  native  offenders.  In  the 
statistics  of  the  coimty  and  supreme  courts  of  New  York  and  of  the 
penal  institutions  of  Massachusetts  offenses  against  chastity  f onn  the 
same  proportions  of  the  total  criminality  of  immigrants  and  natives, 
these  proportions  being  in  the  first-named  set  of  data  1.9  per  cent 
and  in  the  latter  2.7  per  cent. 

THE   SECOND  GENEBATIOX« 

The  presence  of  data  showing  the  parentage  of  offenders  of  Ameri- 
can biith  makes  possible  a  comparison  of  the  criminaUty  of  certain 
immigrant  groups  and  of  American-bom  children  of  the  same  races 
and  naiion^ties  with  the  criminality  of  the  group  native-bom  of 
native  father. 

The  chief  value  of  this  comparison  of  the  first  generation  of  immi- 
grant races  and  nationalities  with  American-bom  persons  of  corre- 
sponding foreign  parentage — the  "second  generation" — lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  shows  whether  the  American-bom  children  of  immigrants 
become  more  hke  the  American-bom  children  of  native  parents  in 
the  character  of  their  criminality. 

Data  obtained  from  two  sources  are  of  a  nature  admitting  of  such 
a  comnarison — convictions  in  the  New  York  court  of  general  sessions 
from  October  1,  1908,  to  June  30,  1909,  and  commitments  to  Massa- 
chusetts penal  institutions  during  the  year  ending  September  30, 1909. 

1.  Five  races  of  immigrants  were  selected  from  the  data  of  the  New 
York  court  of  general  sessions — the  English,  German,  Hebrew,  Irish, 
and  Italian.  The  five  corresponding  native  groups  of  foreign  parent- 
age are  those  composed  of  persons  whose  fathers  were  immigrants 
belonging  to  the  English,  German,  Hebrew,  Irish,  and  Italian  racee. 
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With  these  is  shown  the  native  white  group  of  native  parentage,  which 
serves  as  a  standard  with  which  the  corresponding  first  and  second 
generation  groups  are  compared. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  which  each  class  of  crime 
forms  of  the  total  offenses  of  each  race  and  parentage  group : 

Tablb  9. — DistrUnUion  of  cUuses  of  crime:  New  York  court  of  general  sestionSj  Oct.  1, 

1908,  to  June  30,  1909. 


GenenJ  nativitj  and  noa  of  offender. 


NatiTe  white  of  native  father 

English: 

First  eeneration  (foreign-bom) . 

Seoond  generation  (native-born) 
Gennan: 

Ftist  generation 

Second  generation 

Hebrew: 

First  Boneration 

Seoood  generation 

IriBh: 

First  raDflratlon 

Second  geneiadon 

Italian: 

Fiist  generation  ................ 

Becond  generation 


Convictions:  Number, 


Total. 


418 

39 
29 

125 
112 

247 
96 

86 
300 

235 
82 


Gainful 
offenses. 


333 

83 
28 

94 
96 

210 
86 

52 
234 

108 
59 


Offenses 

of 
personal 
violence. 


41 

1 

4 

13 
10 

21 
6 

26 
87 


14 


Offenses 
against 
public 
policy. 


37 

2 
2 

12 

4 

12 

4 

8 
18 

40 
8 


Offenses 

against 

chastity. 


Unclassi- 
fied 
oflenses. 


3 

4 

3 

1 

5 
2 

1 
1 

3 

6 

2 

9 

4 

1 

General  nativity  and  race  of  dOeada. 


Native  white  of  native  father 
Bngttsh: 

rtost  emeratlon 

Seoona  generation 

Gennan: 

Ftnt ffBoeretion ......... 

Second  generation 

Hebrew: 

First  flsneratlon 

Second  generation 

bfeh: 

First gonention 

Seocma  generation 

Italian: 

Fiist  generation 

Second  generation 


Convictions:  Per  cent  distribution. 


Total. 


100.0 

loao 
loao 

loao 
loao 

loao 

100.0 

loao 
loao 

100.0 

loao 


Oainftil 
offenses. 


79.7 

84.% 
79.3 

76.2 
85.7 

85.0 
89.6 

6a5 
78.0 

43.8 
72.0 


Offenses 

of 
personal 
violence. 


9.8 

2.6 
13.8 

ia4 
8.9 

8.5 
5.2 

29.1 
12.3 

87.4 
17.1 


Oflenses 
against 
public 
policy. 


8.9 

5.1 
6.9 

9.6 
8.6 

4.9 
4.2 

3.5 
6.0 

17.0 
9.8 


Offenses 

against 

chastity. 


Unclassi- 

fled 
offenses. 


a7 

7.7 

1.0 

.8 

i.0 
L8 

.4 

1.0 

1.2 

7.0 

.7 

• 

8.0 
1.7 

1.2 

A  comparison  of  these  groups  of  offenders  brings  out  the  fact  that 
in  certain  cases  the  character  of  the  criminauty  of  native-bom 
children  of  immigrants  tends  to  swing  away  from  that  of  immigrants 
themselves  toward  that  of  the  native-bom  whites  of  nonimmigrant 
parentage. 

Thus  the  above  table  shows  that  of  the  crimes  of  the  English  immi- 
grant group  the  gainful  offenses  form  84.6  per  cent,  while  of  the  crimes 
of  the  American-bom  children  of  English  immigrants  they  form  79.3 
per  cent.  As  these  offenses  compose  79.7  per  cent  of  the  crimes  of 
native  white  offenders  of  native  rather,  the  percentage  of  the  Ameri- 
can-bom children  of  English  immigrants  oifferB  from  that  of  the 
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foreign-bom  English  in  the  direction  of  the  percentage  of  the  group 
native  white  of  native  parentage. 

The  foreign-bom  Hebrews,  it  will  be  observed,  have,  in  the  case  of  the 
gainful  offenses,  a  percentage  of  85,  while  that  of  the  second  generar 
tion  is  89.6,  These,  compared  with  the  percentage  of  the  native 
whites  of  native  father,  which  is  79.7,  illustrate  that  while  both 
of  the  former  are  greater  than  the  last,  that  of  the  Hebrew  second 
generation  differs  from  that  of  the  first  generation  away  from  the 
percentage  of  the  native  white  of  native  father  instead  of  toward 
it.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  offenses  of  personal  violence, 
where  the  first  generation  Hebrew  percentage  is  8.5,  the  second  gen- 
eration 5.2,  and  the  native  white  of  native  father  9.8.  Here  both 
Hebrew  percentages  are  less  than  the  native  white  noninamiffrant 
standard,  but  the  Hebrew  second  generation  percentage,  in  being 
least  of  all  three,  indicates  not  only  that  the  character  of  the  criminality' 
of  this  group,  so  far  as  offenses  of  personal  violence  are  concerned,  is 
unlike  that  of  the  first  generation,  but  that  the  unlikeness  is  not  in  the 
direction  of  the  native  white  of  native  father,  but  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Offenses  against  public  poHcy  bear  similar  relations  to 
the  criminality  of  the  first  and  second  generation  Hebrew  groups. 
Their  percentage  of  the  former  is  4.9  and  of  the  latter  4.2,  while  of  the 
crimes  of  the  native  whites  of  native  father  they  form  8.9  per  cent. 

In  each  of  the  three  cases  cited  above,  illustrating  the  relations  of 
the  criminality  of  immigrant  Hebrews  and  native-born  children  of 
immigrant  Hebrews  to  that  of  the  native  whites  of  native  father,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  percentage  of  the  first  generation  is  in  each 
case  nearer  that  of  the  native  white  of  native  father  than  is  the  per- 
centage of  the  second  generation.  Yet  this  may  be  true  without 
resulting  in  the  deviation  of  the  second-generation  criminality  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  that  of  the  American-bom  group  of  native 

Sarentage.  The  German  first  and  second  generation  groups  are  evi- 
ence  of  this.  This  can  perhaps  be  most  clearly  shown  by  arranging 
the  percentages  of  the  foreign-bom  Germans,  the  second-generation 
Germans,  and  the  native-bom  whites  of  native  father  as  f oUows : 


Qeneral  nativity  and  raoe  of  offender. 


• 


Oennan,  foreignrboin 

Native  whiter  of  native  lather. 
Oernian,  second  generation. . 


Offense. 


Gainful. 


75.2 
79.7 
86.7 


Personal 
violence. 


ia4 
0.8 
8.9 


Against 
public 
policy. 


9.6 
89 
3.6 


In  each  of  these  three  series  of  percentages  that  of  the  native  white 
of  native  father  stands  naturally  between  those  of  the  immigrant  and 
second-generation  Germans.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  second- 
generation  percente^C;  even  though  in  each  case  further  removed 
n:om  the  native  white  of  native  father  than  that  of  the  immigrant 
German  group,  differs  from  the  last  in  the  direction  of  the  percen- 
tage of  the  native-white  group  of  native  parentage^  instead  of  away 
from  it. 
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A  striking  illustration  of  this  difference  is  afforded  by  thd  Italian 
second-generation  group,  whose  relative  frequency  of  the  various 
classes  of  crime  is  vastly  unlike  that  of  the  immigrant  Italian  group. 
The  following  arrangement  of  the  percentages  throws  this  into 
sharper  defimtion: 


G«oenl  nstlylty  and  noe  of  offlender. 


Itafian,  f orelgii-bom 

ItiUaa,  second  seneratlon. . . 
Nattre  white  of  nattye  father 


Oflense. 


OafaiAil. 


43.8 
72.0 
79l7 


Pononal 
yiolence. 


37.4 

17.1 

0.8 


Against 

pnhUo 

poUoy. 


17.0 
0.8 
8.0 


2.  From  the  data  of  commitments  to  Massachusetts  penal  institu- 
tions ^  five  immigrant  and  five  second-generation  groups  have  like- 
wise been  selected  for  comparison  with  persons  native-bom  of  native 
father.  No  separation,  however,  of  the  white  and  negro  constituents 
of  the  last-named  group  is  possible  and  it  is  therefore  a  less  accurate 
standard  of  comparison  than  that  afforded  by  the  data  of  the  New 
York  court  of  general  sessions.  Furthermore,  the  Massachusetts 
records  do  not  contain  any  classification  of  the  foreign-bom  by  race, 
nor  of  the  native-bom  by  race  of  father.  The  classification  is,  in  both 
cases,  by  country  of  birth. 

The  nve  pairs  of  immigrant  and  second-generation  ^oups  em- 
ployed in  the  following  analysis  are  the  Canadian,  EngUsn,  German, 
iiiahy  and  Scotch. 

The  four  general  classes  of  crime  occur  among  the  eleven  groups 
of  offenders  selected  for  analysis  as  follows: 

Table  10. — DistrUnttion  of  clauea  of  crime:  Masiochusetts  penal  institutionij  Oct.  1, 

1908,  to  Sept,  SO,  1909, 


Nationality  of  offender. 


Native-born  of  native  Cather 

First  generation  (foreign-born)  . 

Second  geoeratlon  (native-born) 
English: 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

Gennan: 

First  generation 

Secona  generation 

Irish: 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

Scotch: 

First  generation 

Second  generation 


Commitments:  Number. 


Total. 


5,288 

2,675 
1,176 

1,086 
529 

155 
200 

6,351 
7,278 

430 

2n 


Gainful 
offenses. 


1,090 

306 
220 

78 
76 

30 
36 

282 
726 

37 
38 


Offenses 
of  per- 
sonal 

violence. 


278 

134 
52 

55 
28 

12 
8 

189 
260 

12 
i 


Offenses 
against 
public 
policy 


3,508 

2,038 
831 

fun 
400 

104 
138 

5,718 
"6,074 

376 
312 


Offenses 

against 

chastity. 


203 

134 
43 

20 
12 

5 
5 

70 
113 

8 
0 


Unclas- 
sified 
off  coses* 


110  • 

61 
30 

26 

18 

4 

13 

03 
105 

6 
8 


•  FiXfllnding  the  State  Fann. 
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Table  101 — Distribution  of  chusei  of  crime:   Manachuutis  penal  ineUtuiions^  Oct.  1, 

1908,  to  Sept.  SO,  i  POP— Continued. 


Commitments:  Per  cent  dlstrlbntlon. 

Nationality  of  offender. 

TotaL 

Oainitd 
offenses. 

Offenses 
of  per- 
sonal 

violence. 

Offenses 
against 
public 
policy. 

Offenses 
against 

Undas- 

slfled 

offenses. 

loao 
loao 

100.0 

loao 
loao 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 

loao 
loao 

2a6 

11.5 
18.7 

7.6 
14  4 

10.4 
18.0 

44 

10.0 

&4 
140 

6.3 

5.0 
44 

5.3 
43 

7.7 
40 

3.0 
3.6 

2.7 
1.5 

68.0 

76.2 
7a  7 

81.0 
75.6 

67.1 
60.0 

oao 

83.6 

85.6 
78.2 

3.8 

5.0 
3.7 

2.8 
2.3 

3.2 
2.6 

1.1 
1.6 

1.8 
3.3 

Z8 

Ganadlan: 

First  ffonflration 

2.8 

flfloona  gmifvation. , ^ 

2.6 

BngUah: 

First  generation 

2L6 

&4 

German: 

First  seneiatlon 

2L6 

Bfloond  KBnoratlon 

6.6 

Irish: 

First  cenoratlon 

L4 

Sftoond  genaratlon 

1.4 

Scotch: 

First  nncratlon 

L4 

Socond  ceiMnttlon ..*. 

8.0 

Without  entering  into  a  detailed  analysis,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  tendency  of  second-generation  groups  to  differ  in  character  of 
criminaUty  from  the  corresponding  immi^ant  groups  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  group  native-born  of  native  father.  Of  the  five  second- 
generation  groups,  one — the  Irish — exhibits  a  constant  adherence  to 


this  rule,  while  the  others  at  some  point  fail  to  follow  it. 

BAGES   AND  NATIONALmES. 

The  immigrant  groups  in  the  several  sets  of  data  considered  in  this 
report  are  composed  or  various  races  and  these  ethnic  factors  appar- 
ently have  a  marked  effect  on  the  character  of  immigrant  criminality. 
It  is  therefore  highly  important  that  the  various  immigrant  races  be 
individuaUy  coiDQ^a^d  ^th  the  American-born.    ^^ 

UnfortimatelVy  aside  from  the  12,853  cases  of  aliens  in  penal 
institutions,  only  2,206  of  the  cases  treated  in  this  report  show  the 
race  of  the  offender.  Aliens  in  penal  institutions  can  not  be  compared 
with  native  offenders,  because  in  the  enumeration  made  by  tiiie 
Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  the  cases  of  native  persons 
were^not  recorded.  The  2,206  convictions  in  the  New  York  court  of 
general  sessions  must  therefore  form  the  basis  of  any  comparison  of 
foreign  races  with  persons  of  American  birth.  This  numoer  is  too 
small  to  be  of  value  as  indicating  the  nature  of  the  crimes  of  any  race, 
but  these  cases  are  the  first  to  be  recorded  by  race  in  the  United 
States  and  are  therefore  of  interest.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
approximate  a  racial  classification,  for  in  all  the  other  sets  of  aata 
obtained  offenders  are  shown  either  by  the  country  of  their  birth  or 
by  nationality.  The  latter  term  is  that  employed  by  the  Chicago 
police  department  and  is  a  modification  of  tne  former,  in  that  geo- 
graphic oivisions  rather  than  political  entities  are  made  the  basis  of 
classification.  For  convenience^  therefore,  ^  nationality ''  is  the  term 
used  in  Uie  discussion  of  the  statistics  to  indicate  the  country  of  birth. 
As  in  the  case  of  native  and  immi^ant  offenders  considered  without 
reference  to  racial  factors,  it  is  mipossiblej  because  of  the  widely 
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different  character  of  the  data  obtained  from  the  seyeral  sources,  to 
combine  all  cases  into  a  composite  group.  ^  Each  set  of  data  must  be 
separately  andjzed  and  its  purely  local  significance  borne  in  mind. 
Each  set  is  a  unit,  unrelated  to  any  other,  and  represents  merely  a 
certain  definite  nimiber  of  cases. 

NEW  TOBK  crrr  magistrates'  goubts,  1901  to  1908. 

The  most  comprehensive  records  of  crime  in  the  city  of  New  York 
are  those  of  the  city  magistrates',  or  police,  courts.  Of  these  there  are 
two  divisions,  the  first  covering  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx,  the  second  the  borou^bS  of  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  Richmond, 
and  each  division  consists  of  several  different  courts.  A  vast  num- 
ber of  cases  come  before  these  courts  each  year  and  cover  the  greater 
part  of  the  city's  detected  criminalitv. 

The  records  of  both  divisions  of  the  courts  for  the  calendar  years 
from  1901  to  1908,  inclusive,  have  been  gathered  into  a  single  com- 
pilation, thus  giving  a  summary  of  criminal  cases  for  these  eight 
vears.^  In  arran^mg  the  records  for  analysis,  only  those  cases  have 
been  used  where  tne  accused  person  was  committed  to  a  reformatory 
or  other  institution  as  guiltv  of  the  offense  charged  or  held  for  further 
trial  by  a  higher  court.  Thus  the  tables  include  only  cases  in  which 
guilt  was  evident  or  highly  probable. 

The  records  of  the  city  magistrates'  courts  do  not  show  the  race 
of  the  offender;  only  his  country  of  birth.  In  the  discussion  of  these 
records,  therefore,  country  of  birth,  or  nationaUty,  must  be  the  basis 
of  comparison.  Of  the  groups  of  foreign-bom  offenders,  those  from 
seven  countries  only  are  clearlv  niarked  in  the  records.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  several  classes  of  crime  among  these  nationalities  and 
among  Americans  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 

TabiiB  11. — Diitribution  of  clana  of  crime:  New  York  City  magistratea*  courts^  1901 

to  1908. 


Country  of  birth  of  offender. 


United  states. 


England. 
France... 
Oennany. 
Ireland... 

Italy 

Rnnla... 
Scotland. 


Total  foreign*. 
Grand  total... 


Held  for  trial  or  committed  to  Institatlon:  Number. 


Total. 


965,386 


16,446 
8,464 

62,103 
110,086 

67,126 

67,323 
6,476 


402,772 


768,168 


Gainful 
offenses. 


36,764 


1,256 
363 

w,  VvV 

4,796 

4,312 

4,784 

368 


24,635 


61,399 


Offenses 

of 
]>ersonaI 
violence. 


14,292 


646 

139 
2,238 
4,117 
4,873 
1,906 

171 


17,141 


31,433 


Offenses 
against 
public 
policy. 


310,321 


13,495 
7,596 

44,968 
100,446 

56,974 

49,811 
6,911 


365,906* 


666,226 


Offenses 

against 

chastity. 


2,066 


78 
348 
631 
166 
642 
510 

18 


2,980 


6,046 


Unolassl- 

fled 
offenses. 


1,943 


71 
18 
867 
661 
424 
310 
18 


2,1U 


4,064 


•  Tba  records  of  the  nis^t  courts,  the  court  of  special  sessions,  and  the  childran's  courts  haye  not  been 
tnchidftd  in  this  compilation. 
» Indndw  "  Other  ooontdes." 
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Table  11.— DittributUm  of  claaBea  of  crime:  New  York  CUy  magistratet^  eourU,  1901 

to  i9(?^— Continued. 


Held  for  trial  or  oommltted  to  institution:  Per  cent  dla- 

trlbntioin. 

Country  of  birth  of  offender. 

Total. 

Gainful 
offenses. 

Offenses 

of 
personal 
violence. 

Offenses 
against 
public 
policy. 

Offenses 

against 

chastity. 

Unclassi- 
fied 
offenses. 

United  States 

100.0 

lai 

3.9 

84.9 

0.6 

0.6 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

8.1 
4.3 
7.7 
4.4 
6.4 
8.3 
6.6 

3.5 
1.6 
4.3 
3.7 
7.3 
3.3 
2.6 

87.4 
89.7 
86.2 
91.2 
84.9 
86.9 
91.3 

.5 
4.1 
1.2 

.2 
'     .8 

.9 

.3 

.6 

Fn^oe 

.2 

Oerm^ny 

.7 

.6 

Italy 

.6 

Russia 

.5 

.S 

Total  ik>relgn  • 

100.0 

6.1 

4.3 

88.4 

.7 

.6 

Qrand  total 

loao 

8.0 

4.1 

86.7 

.7 

.6 

a  Indndes  "  Other  countries.' 


»9 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  one  class  of  crime  plays  a  larger 
part  in  the  criminality  or  American-bom  persons  than  m  that  of  any 
nationality  group  of  unmigrants.  This  is  the  class  of  offenses  desig- 
nated as  ^'gainful."  Of  the  total  number  of  offenses  committed  by 
persons  bom  in  the  United  States,  10.1  per  cent  were  of  this  character. 
The  highest  percentage  which  the  gainful  offenses  formed  of  the  total 
crimes  of  any  foreign  nationality  is  8.3,  that  being  their  percentage 
of  the  crimes  of  immigrant  offenders  bom  in  Russia.  Tne  propor- 
tion which  such  offenses  formed  of  the  total  crimes  of  persons  bom 
in  England  is  nearly  as  large,  bein^  8.1  per  cent.  Next  in  rank  is 
the  percentage  of  persons  bomi  in  Germany,  7.7,  and  following  this 
are  the  percentages  of  persons  bom  in  Italy,  6.4,  those  bom  in  Scot- 
land, 5.5,  those  bom  in  Ireland,  4.4,  and  those  bom  in  France,  whose 
percentage  of  4.3  is  least  of  the  eight  nationality  groups  shown. 

Offenses  of  personal  violence,  against  pubUc  poUcy,  and  against 
chastity  formed  larger  proportions  of  the  total  criminality  of  various 
groups  of  immigrant  onenaers  than  of  that  of  the  American-bom. 

Two  of  the  immigrant  groups  had  larger  percentages  of  offenses  of 
personal  violence  than  the  group  of  persons  bom  in  the  United  States. 
These  two  immi^ant  nationahties  are  the  Itahan,  of  whose  crimes 
those  of  personal  violence  formed  7.3  per  cent,  and  the  German,  4.3 
per  cent  of  whose  offenses  were  of  this  nature.  All  other  immigrant 
groups  had  smaller  proportions  of  such  crimes  than  the  native-born, 
of  whose  total  offenses  they  formed  3.9  per  cent. 

Of  offenses  against  pubhc  poUcy,  no  nationaUty  had  a  smaller  pro- 
portion than  the  American,  84.9  per  cent  of  whose  crimes  were  of  this 
character.  With  the  exception  of  the  Italian,  whose  percentage  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  American-bom  group,  all  oi  the  foreign 
nationalities  had  larger  proportions.  The  highest  percentage  is  that 
of  the  Scotch,  91.3  per  cent  of  whose  offenses  were  against  public 
policy.  This^  however,  is  oxAj  slightly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  Irish, 
the  latter  bemg  91.2  per  cent. 

Four  of  the  seven  loreign  nationalities  had  larger  proportions  of 
offenses  against  chastity  than  the  American.    These  are  the  French 
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4.1  per  cent,  the  Germans  with  1.2  per  cent,  the  Russians  with 
ler  cent,  and  the  Italians  with  0.8  per  cent  or  their  crimes  com- 


with 
0.9  per 

posed  of  such  offenses.  The  Irish  and  Scotch  percentages  are  less 
than  any  others,  the  former  being  0.2  and  the  latter  0.3.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  four  English-speaking  nationalities — the  American. 
English,  Irish,  and  Scotdi — ^were  exceeded  in  relative  frequency  or 
offenses  against  chastity  by  each  of  the  four  non-English-speaking 
nationalities. 

Although  the  gainful  offenses  as  a  whole  were  more  in  evidence 
among  the  crimes  of  Americans,  as  shown  in  these  records,  than 
among  the  crimes  of  any  immigrant  nationality,  there  were  four 
nationalities  which  had  larger  percentages  than  the  American  of 
individual  gainful  offenses,  in  the  following  summary  table  these 
stand  out  clearly: 

Tabls  12. — Relative  frequency  of  gainftd  offenses:  New  York  City  magistraUs*  eourtSt 

1901  to  1908, 


Coimtry  of  birth  of  offender. 


AU  gahiful  offemet. 

United  States 

Roaaia 

Englaad 

Gennany 

Italy 

BooOaiid 

Iielaiid 

Framse 

SlackmaU  and  extortion, 

Italy 

France 

England 

UnTted  States 

Qermany 

RneaJa 

Scotland 

Irdand. 

United  States 

Rnesia 

Germany 

Italy.... 

England 

Ireland 

France ^ 

Scotland 


Percent 
of  total. 


10.1 
8.3 
8.1 
7.7 
«.4 
6.5 
4.4 
4.3 


0.17 
.08 
.06 
.03 
.02 
.02 
.02 
.02 


2.0 

1.6 

1.3 

1.4 

1.0 

.7 

.6 

.5 


Coontry  of  birth  of  offender. 


Forgerf  and  fraud, 

England 

Qermany 

United  States 

Scotland 

RnsBia 

France 

Italy 

Ireland 

Lareenff  and  recdving  ttolen  property, 

United  States , 

England , 

Russia 

Germanv 

Scotland 

Italy 

Ireland , 

France 

Rdbberp, 

United  States 

Italy 

England 

France 

Germany 

Ireland 

Russia 

Scotland 


Percent 
of  total. 


0.16 
.14 
.11 
.00 
.07 
.06 
.03 
.03 


7.4 
6.6 
6.4 
6.0 
4.7 
4.4 
3.4 
8.3 


0.6 
.4 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.9 


This  table  shows  that  while  bui^lary,  larceny  and  receiving  stolen 
property,  and  robbery  were  more  comi^on  among  thecrimes^Ameri- 
cans  than  among  those  of  immigrants,  blackmail  and  extortion  and 
forgery  and  fraud  occurred  in  greater  proportion  among  the  offenses 
of  certain  immigrant  nationalities.  Or  blackmail  and  extortion  the 
Italian,  French,  and  English  immigrant  offenders,  and  of  forgery  and 
fraud  the  English  and  German,  had  larger  percentages  than  the 
American. 
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Five  of  the  seven  immigrant  groups  exceeded  the  American  in  the 
proportion  of  one  or  more  of  the  offenses  of  personal  violence,  as  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  13. — Bjdaiivtfrtqyi/fMig  ofoffenuB  ofpenoTud  violence:  New  York  City  magistrate^ 

eaiurtSf  1901  to  1908. 


Country  of  birth  of  offender. 


AU  offenui  afpertonal  vMenu,* 

Italy 

Germany 

United  States 

Ireland 

England 

Bnaela 

Scotland 

France 

Ahdiv/ttiot^  end  kUhutj^ne* 

Italy 

Rnssla 

France 

United  States 

Oennany 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Simple  attauU, 

Italy 

Germany 

United  States 

Ireland 

England 

Bnssta 

Scotland 

France 


Percent 
of  total. 


7.8 
4.3 
3.9 
3.7 
8.5 
3.3 
2.6 
1.6 


0.16 
.06 
.05 
.04 
.04 
.02 
.02 


(•) 


3.0 
2.7 
2.4 
2.4 
2.2 
2.1 
1.7 
1.0 


Oonntry  of  blrtb  of  offender. 


VMaU  attttiuU, 

Italy 

Oennany 

United  States 

Ireland 

Russia 

England 

Scotland 

France 

BomiMe. 

Italy 

United  States 

England 

Germany 

Ireland 

Russia 

France 

Scotland 

Rape, 

Italy 

England 

United  States 

Germany 

Scotland 

Russia 

Ireland 

France 


Percent 
of  total. 


8.1 
.0 
.8 
.8 
.7 
.6 
.6 
.4 


0.7 
.6 
.6 
.5 
.5 
.8 
.2 
.3 


0.36 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.11 
.00 
.03 
.03 


a  Less  than  0.01  per  cent 

The  five  immigrant  groups  whose  percenta^  of  one  or  more 
offenses  exceeded  the  .^onencan  were  the  English,  French,  German, 
It^an,  and  Russian.*  Of  these  the  Italian  exceeded  not  only  the 
American  but  all  other  nationalities  in  percentage  of  every  onense 
of  personal  violence. 

Of  some  one  or  more  offenses  against  public  poUcy  every  imimgrant 
^oup  had  a  larger  percentage  than  the  Amencan.  Of  these  ofl^nses 
m  the  ag^^ate  every  nationality  except  the  Italian  exceeded  the 
American  m  percentage.  These  facts  are  shown  in  detail  in  the  table 
following. 
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Tabub  14. — RelaHve  freqtuncy  of  offenses  against  public  policy:  New  York  City  magi^- 

traUi?  courU.  1901  to  1908. 


Comitry  of  birth  of  offender. 


AU  oftnu»  agaimti  puAIic  poUoff 

Scotland.. 

Ireland 

France 

England 

Rnaajja 

Germany 

United  States 

Italy 

IHtorderlif  amiuet. 

France 

United  Statea 

RoasJa 

Germuiy 

Ireland 

England 

VoSj 

SooOand 

Scotland 

Ireland 

England 

United  States 

Germany 

France 

Italy 


Percent 
of  total. 


91.3 
91.2 
89.7 
87.4 
86.9 
88.2 
84.9 
84.9 


fi9.1 
33.9 
32.1 
28.2 
23.9 
23.6 
22.6 
16.9 


60.4 
64.6 
47.4 
33.8 
29.6 
15.6 
9.4 
3.6 


Comitry  of  birth  of  ofltoider. 


VagraviC^,  truane§,  ond  ineorrigtbiUtf. 

England 

Ireland , 

Germany 

Scotland 

United  States 

France 

Italy 

Russia 

VhiatUfn  ofeorpomtlon  ordhumcet. 

Italy 

Russia 

Germany 

United  Statea 

England 

Scotland 

France 

Ireland 

• 

VMaiion  of  ianUary  lawt, 

Russia 

Germany 

Italy 

United  States 

England 

France 

Scotland 

Ireland 


Percent 
of  total. 


6.6 
6.4 
6.2 
6.8 
4.8 
2.8 
1.6 
1.3 


39.6 
32.3 
7.4 
6.6 
4.9 
4.7 
3.6 
2.4 


las 

6.9 
6.5 
1.7 
1.6 
1.6 
1.4 
1.0 


Offenses  against  chastity  in  the  aggregate  and  the  special  offenses 
connected  with  disorderly  houses  are  shown  in  the  following  table  to 
have  been  more  previJent  among  the  crimes  of  offenders  bom  in 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Italy  than  amon^  offenders  bom  in 
the  United  States.  Among  the  crimes  of  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch 
offenders,  however,  they  were  less  prevalent. 

Tablb  15. — Relative  freqiuney  of  offenses  against  chastity:  New  York  City  magistrates^ 

courts,  1901  to  1908. 


Coontry  of  birth  of  offender. 


AU  offenset  offohui  diaitUg, 


Germany 

Roasia 

Italy 

Udted  States 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 


Percent 
of  total. 


4.1 
1.2 
.9 
.8 
.6 
.6 
.3 
.2 


Country  of  birth  of  offender. 


DUorderly  houfe 

France 

Germany 

Russia 

Italy 

United  States 

England 

Ireland 

Scotland 


Percent 
of  total. 


3.6 
.9 
.7 
.6 
.4 
.3 
.1 
.1 


In  addition  to  the  nationalities  shown  in  the  foregoing  tables  there 
is  one  which  appears  only  in  the  reports  of  the  first  division  of  the 
city  magistrates  courts.  This  is  the  Greek.  Its  absence  from  the 
list  of  nationalities  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  second  division  of  the 
city  magistrates'  courts  makes  its  inclusion  in  the  tables  already 
analyzed  impossible,  but  the  large  number  of  cases  accredited  to  it  in 
ihe  reports  of  the  first  division  makes  it  worth  while  to  briefly  exam- 
ine the  character  of  its  criminality. 
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The  first  division  of  the  city  magistrates'  courts  includes  all  such 
courts  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  During  the 
eight  years  from  1901  to  1908;  inclusive^  there  came  before  these 
courts  26,431  criminal  cases  in  which  the  defendant  was  of  Greek 
birth." 

Excluding  the  109  cases  in  which  the  offense  was  insufficiently 
defined,  a  classification  of  the  crimes  results  as  follows: 

Tablb  16. — DittriJnUion  of  crimes  ofOreeks,  Manhattan  and  the  BronXy  city  magittratet* 

courU,  1901  to  1908. 


Oflonw. 


Gatnftil  oflienm 

OffBoaes  of  panonal  vIoleDoe. . 
Oflleiises  agalDst  public  policy. 

Oflenaes  agabist  chastity 

Onolaoilfled 


Total. 


Number 
of 


26,822 


Percent 

distrtbo* 

tion. 


225 

0.9 

230 

.0 

26,834 

08.1 

15 

.1 

0 

(•) 

100.0 


•  Lea  than  0.06  per  cent. 

The  large  proportion  of  offenses  against  public  poUcy  is  striking. 
It  has  been  shown  that  offenses  against  public  pohcy  composed  omj 
86.7  per  cent  of  the  total  specific  crimes  recorded  by  the  city  magis- 
trates' courts  of  all  five  boroughs  of  Greater  New  York,  and  that  the 
largest  proportion  of  such  ofl^nses  found  among  the  crimes  of  any 
nationality  was  91.3  per  cent.  The  foregoing  table,  however,  shows 
that  of  all  the  offenses  of  Greeks  recorded  by  the  city  ma^strates' 
courts  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  such  offenses  constituted  98.1  per 
cent.  While  the  criminality  of  the  Greeks  in  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  can  not  properly  be  compared  with  that  of  the  nationiJities 
whose  crimes  in  all  boroughs  of  Greater  New  York  are  analyzed  in 
the  preceding  pages,  the  high  proportion  of  Greek  offenses  against 
public  policj  shown  by  the  above  ngures  is  none  the  less  notable. 

Inauiry  mto  the  parts  played  in  Greek  criminality  by  various 
specific  offenses  brings  out  the  fact  that  96.3  per  cent  of  tne  26,322 
cases  shown  above  consist  of  only  three  sorts  of  crime,  namely: 

Percent. 

Violation  of  corporation  ordinances 86. 0 

Disorderly  conduct 8. 0 

Violation  of  sanitary  laws 2. 8 


96.3 


No  other  offense  constitutes  as  much  as  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
criminaUty. 

The  most  striking  thing  shown  by  these  figures  is  that  86  per  cent 
of  Greek  crimes  consisted  of  violations  of  corporation  ordinances, 
principally  peddling  without  license.  This  becomes  more  remarkable 
when  reference  is  made  to  the  proportion  which  violations  of  corpora- 


oOnly  those  cases  in  which  the  defendant  was  committed  to  a  penal  institution  or 
held  for  further  trial  are  included. 
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tion  ordinances  form  of  the  total  crimes  of  each  nationality  recorded 
in  the  courts  of  aU  boroughs  of  the  city.  This  shows  tne  largest 
proportion  to  be  39.6  per  cent  (that  of  the  Itahans). 

NSW  TORE  Orrr  OOTTBT  of  general   sessions,  OCTOBER  1,  1908,  TO 

JUNE  30,  1909. 

In  order  to  obtain  some  statistics  of  criine  which  would  clearly 
show  the  race  of  offenders,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  attend- 
ance at  the  New  York  court  of  general  sessions  of  an  agent  of  the 
Ck>mxQission,  whose  business  it  was  to  learn  the  race  of  each  person 
conyicted,  as  well  as  his  natiyity.  Race  was  thus  made  a  part  of  the 
record  of  each  case  in  which  conyiction  was  secured.  For  a  period 
of  nine  months — ^from  October  1,  1908,  to  June  30,  1909 — ^this  work 
was  carried  on. 

The  distribution  of  the  seyeral  classes  of  crime  among  the  2,206 
cases  in  regard  to  which  adequate  data  were  obtained,  is  shown  by 
general  natiyity  and  race  of  offender  in  the  following  table: 

Table  17. — Distribution  ofdassea  of  crime:  New  York  court  of  general  Bemone,  Oct,  1, 

1908,  to  June  SO,  1909. 


ConviotionB:  Nnmber. 

OeDenl  natiyity  and  race  of  offender. 

• 

Total. 

Qalnfal 
oflenaes. 

Offenses 
of  per- 
sonal 

yiolenoe. 

Offenses 
against 
pablio 
policy. 

Offenses 

against 

chastity. 

Umdaasl- 
fled  of- 
fenses. 

Natfre-bom  of  natfve  father 

White 

418 
213 

29 

112 

06 

aoo 

82 

30 
125 
247 

86 
235 

333 

140 

23 
96 
86 
234 
50 

33 
94 

210 
52 

103 

41 
61 

4 

10 

5 

87 

14 

1 

13 
2b1 
26 
88 

37 
11 

2 

4 

4 

18 

8 

2 
12 
12 

3 
40 

3 
2 

4 

N^t> 

NatlTeHbom  of  foreign  father,  by  race  of 
father 
Fngliffh 

(^finan 

2 

Hebrew 

1 
2 

1 

8 
1 

1 

Irish 

0 

KngKfh ...  

Oerman 

5 

Hebrew 

3 

Iriah 

6 

Italian 

4 

Ora»xd  total «. x  ^  . 

2,206 

1,632 

353 

171 

14 

36 

NatiTe*bom  of  forelsn  fathera 

604 

M,326 

880 

560 

M,043 

588 

78 
170 
183 

41 
89 
82 

4 
9 
5 

11 

Total  natiTft-bom<i 

15 

Foreign-bomA 

21 

alndndea  "  Other  races." 


^  Indodes  1  Indian. 
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Table  17. — DistribiUion  of  claaus  of  crime :  New  York  court  of  general  aemonSy  Oct.  1^ 

1908,  to  June  SO,  iPOd— Continued. 


Total. 

Convictions: 

Per  cent  distribution. 

Qeneral  nativity  and  noe  of  oCTender. 

• 

Galnfbl 
offenses. 

Offenses 
of  per- 
sonal 

violence. 

Offenses 
against 
public 
policy. 

Offenses 
against 

Undasri- 
fied  of- 
fenses. 

Native-born  of  native  lather: 

White 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 

100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

79.7 
70.0 

79.3 
85.7 
80.6 
78.0 
72.0 

84.6 
75.2 
85.0 
60.5 
43.8 

9.8 
23.9 

18.8 

8.9 

5.2 

12.3 

17.1 

2.6 
10.4 

8.5 
29.1 
37.4 

&9 
5.2 

6.9 
3.6 
4.2 
6.0 
9.8 

5.1 
9.6 
4.9 
3.5 
17.0 

a7 

.9 

1.0 

Negro 

Native-born  of  foiidgn  father,  by  race  of 
fiither: 
Kngllffh 

Ofrman 

L8 

Hebrew 

1.0 

.7 

1.2 

7.7 
.8 
.4 

Irish 

3.0 

Ttalian 

Forden-bom: 

EngllBh 

Gf  npftn 

4.0 

Hebrew 

1.2 

Irish 

7.0 

1.7 

Grand  total « 

100.0 

74.0 

16.0 

7.8 

.6 

1.6 

Native-born  of  forelen  fathers 

100.0 

MOO.O 

100.0 

80.7 

678.7 

66.9 

11.2 
12.8 
20.8 

5.9 
6.7 
9.3 

.6 
.7 
.6 

1.6 

Total  native-born  « 

1.1 

Fon'Jfirn-bom  «  ^ , 

2.4 

o  Includes  **  Other  races 
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It  appears  from  these  fibres  that  each  class  of  crime  forms  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  total  cnmes  of  some  immigrant  race  than  of  those 
of  native  white  persons  of  native  parentage.  " 

Convictions  for  the  gainful  offenses  occur  in  larger  proportion  in 
two  of  the  immigrant  groups  than  in  the  native  white  group  of  native 
father.  These  two  immigrant  races  are  the  Hebrew  and  the  English. 
Of  the  crimes  of  the  former  the  gainful  offenses  compose  85  per  cent; 
of  those  of  the  latter  84.6  per  cent.  Of  the  crimes  of  native 
whites  of  native  father  they  compose  79.7  per  cent.  There  are, 
however,  two  other  groups  of  persons  having  larger  proportions 
than  the  American  wnites  of  native  father.  These  are  American- 
bom  persons  of  Hebrew  and  German  parentage.  In  each  of  these 
groups  the  proportion  of  convictions  of  gainful  offenses  is  not  only 
greater  than  in  the  native  white  group  of  native  parentage,  but 
greater  than  in  any  race  group  of  immigrants.  The  largest  propor- 
tion found  in  any  group  occurs  in  that  consisting  of  American-bom 
persons  of  Hebrew  parentage,  in  which  the  per  cent  is  89.6^r  almost 
nine-tenths  of  the  total  number  of  crimes  or  that  group.  The  second 
proportion  in  rank  is  that  of  the  American-bom  of  German  parent- 
age, or  85.7  per  cent. 

Further  than  this,  it  is  striking  that  each  group  of  American-bom 
persons  of  immigrant  parentage  except  the  English  exceeds  the  cor- 
responding race  group  of  immigrants  in  proportion  of  convictions  of 
gainful  offenses. 

Of  the  several  groups  shown  in  the  foregoing  table  only  one  has 
less  than  half  its  crimes  consisting  of  gainnil  offenses.  Tne  Italian 
immigrant  group  is  this  exception;  its  proportion  of  these  offenses  is 
43.8  per  cent. 
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The  Italian  proportion  of  offenses  of  personal  violence;  however, 
is  greater  than  that  of  aiiy  other  group,  37.4  per  cent  of  all  convic- 
tions of  Italians  being  of  this  class.  The  proportion  of  the  Irish 
immigrant  ^up  is  second  in  rank,'  or  29.1  per  cent.  The  third  is 
that  of  the  German  immigrant  group,  or  10.4  per  cent.  In  addition 
to  these  three  groups,  the  American-bom  of  EngUsh,  Irish,  and 
ItaUan  parentage  exceed  the  American-bom  whites  of  native  parentage 
in  proportion  of  offenses  of  personal  violence.  Each  of  these  three 
American-bom  groups  of  foreign  parentage,  however,  is  exceeded  in 
proportion  by  the  Irish  and  Italian^  immigrant  ^oups.  The  native- 
Dom  negro  of  native  parentage,  with  a  proportion  of  23.9  per  cent, 
exceeds  all  other  ^oups  of  American  birtn  and  the  EngUsh,  German, 
and  Hebrew  foreign  groups.  The  smallest  proportion  is  that  of  the 
foreign-bom  English,  which  is  2.6  per  cent. 

In  comparing  immigrant  and  native  groups  with  respect  to  offenses 
of  personal  violence  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  each  immigrant  race 
except  the  English  has  a  larger  proportion  than  the  American-bom 
group  of  corresponding  parentage.  It  is  also  striking  that  the  largest 
proportion  found  in  l^e  foreign-bom  groups  b  that  of  the  Italians, 
and  the  largest  proportion  occurring  in  the  native-bom  groups  is 
that  of  the  children  of  Italians. 

Offenses  against  public  policy  play  a  larger  part  in  the  criminalil^ 
of  onl^  two  of  the  five  immigrant  groups  (the  German  and  Italian) 
than  m  that  of  native  whites  of  native  parentage.  Of  the  five 
»  American-bom  groups  of  immigrant  parentage  the  Italian  is  the 
only  one  having  a  larger  proportion  than  the  native  whites  bom 
of  native  father.  The  largest  proportion  is  that  of  the  foreign-bom 
Italians,  which  is  17  per  cent,  while  the  second  in  rank  belongs  to  the 
American-bom  of  Italian  parentage,  bein^  9.8  per  cent.  The  per- 
centage of  the  foreign-bom  Germans  (9.6)  is  third  in  rank,  and  mat 
of  the  native-born  of  native  father,  which  is  8.9,  is  fourth.  The 
n^roes  native-bom  of  native  father  are  exceeded  in  percentage  of 
offenses  against  public  policy  by  six  ^oups — the  whites  native-bom  of 
native  f amer,  tne  native-born  of  English,  Irish,  or  Italian  father, 
and  the  foreign-bom  German  and  Itahans.  The  foreign-bom  Irish 
have  the  smallest  proportion  found  in  any  group,  3.5  per  cent, 
although  that  of  the  American-bom  of  German  parentage  is  only 
slightly  greater,  being  3.6  per  cent. 

Only  14  convictions  of  offenses  against  chastity  appear  in  these 
records.  This  number  is  too  small  to  admit  of  an  analysis  of  much 
viJue  and  inay  well  be  disregarded. 

The  relative  frequencjr  of  the  several  gainful  offenses  among  the 
various  groups  is  shown  in  the  table  following. 
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Table  18. — RdaHve  Jrequenoi  qf  gainjul  offenMs:  New  York  court  of  general  geaiions, 

Oct.  1, 1908,  to  June  30, 1909, 


Oenenl  natlvltT  and 
race  of  ofltnaer. 

Allgainftil 
oflenaea. 

Burglary. 

Extortion. 

Forcery  and 

Laroeayand 

reoeiving 
stolen  prop- 
erty. 

Robbery. 

Rank. 

Per 
cent. 

Bank. 

Per 
cent. 

JUm\ 

Per 
cent. 

Rank. 

1 

Per 
oent 

Rank. 

Per 
cent 

Rank. 

Per 

oent. 

Native-bom  of  nftUve 
father. 
White 

6 
10 

6 
2 
1 
7 
9 

4 

8 

8 

11 

12 

79.7 
70.0 

79.8 
86.7 
89.6 
78.0 
73.0 

84.6 
76.2 
85.0 
60.6 
43.8 

9 

4 

8 
6 
6 
8 

1 

12 

7 

2 

11 

10 

20.8 
26.4 

20.7 
24.1 
22.9 
26.0 
89.0 

7.7 
21.6 
26.7 

9.8 
11.9 

8 

a2 

4 
9 

6 
6 

1 
10 

6.8 
L4 

8.4 
8.6 
&8 
1.8 

5 
10 

4 
2 
8 
7 
11 

1 
9 
6 
8 
12 

61.4 
4a8 

66.2 
68.0 
67.8 
49.7 
81.7 

74.4 
46.6 
61.0 
47.7 
23.8 

2 
8 

2.4 

titao 

2.8 

Nfttive^m  of  for- 

aigii  fattier,  by  race 

ofSthpn 
F.ngtl«h 

GennaQ 

Hebrew 

6 
6 
6 

1.0 

Irish 

1.0 

1.3 

FordgD-bom: 

lln^llflh 

7 
2 
8 

2.6 
8.0 
6.1 

Hebrew 

2 

.4 

7 

1 
4 

.8 

Wah 

8.6 

Tt#ifAn....       .  . 

1 

4.8 

8 

1.7 

2.1 

Offenders  bom  of  native  father  are  exceeded  in  percentage  of  each  of 
the  gainful  offenses  by  one  or  more  race  groups  of  immigrant  offenders. 
Moreover,  each  of  the  five  groxtps  of  offenders  American-bom  of  immi- 
grant parentage  exceeds  the  group  of  whites  native-born  of  native 
father  m  percenta^  of  convictions  of  burglary,  one  of  them  in  per- 
centage or  convictions  of  forgery  and  fraud,  and  three  in  percentage 
of  convictions  of  larceny  and  receiving  stolen  goods. 

Each  of  the  offenses  of  personal  violence,  like  those  of  gain,  caused 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  convictions  of  some  immigrant  group  of 
offenders  than  of  the  native-bom  of  native  father.  Each  of  tnese 
offenses  also  occurred  with  greater  relative  frequency  among  those 
of  several  groups  of  American-born  persons  of  immi^ant  parentage 
than  among  those  of  the  whites  native-bom  of  nauve  father.  Of 
the  several  groups  of  offenders  shown  in  the  table,  the  immigrant 
Italian  is  differentiated  from  the  others  by  the  prominence  of  assault 
and  homicide  among  its  crimes,  having  larger  percentages  of  convic- 
tions of  tliese  offenses  than  any  other  group  of  offenders. 

Table  19. — Bdaiive  frequency  of  offenses  of  personal  violence:  New  York  court  of  general 

sessions,  Oct.  1, 1908,  to  June  SO,  1909, 


Oeneral  nativity  and  race  of 
offender. 

All  offenses 

of  personal 

vfolenoe. 

Abduction 
and  kidnap- 
ing. 

Assault. 

Homicide. 

Rape. 

Ranlc. 

Per 
oent. 

Rank. 

Per 

oent. 

Rank. 

Per 

oent. 

Rank. 

Per 

oent. 

Rank. 

Per 

cent. 

Native-born  of  native  fkther: 

White 

8 
3 

6 

9 

11 

6 

4 

12 

7 

10 

2 

1 

9.8 
23.9 

13.8 

8.9 

6.2 

12.8 

17.1 

2.6 
10.4 

8.6 
29.1 
37.4 

4 
2 

i' 

5* 

8 
6 

0.7 
.0 

.0 

1.8 

.0 

.0 

2.4 

.0 
.0 
.4 
1.2 
.4 

7 
3 

11 
9 

10 
5 

4 

6* 

8 
2 

1 

7.9 
20.7 

3.4 

6.4 

4.2 

11.0 

12.2 

.0 

8.0 

6.1 

26.6 

27.2 

10 
3 

2 

9 

8* 

7 

4 
6 
11 
6 
1 

0.5 
2.8 

3.4 

.9 

.0 

1.0 

1.2 

2.6 
2.4 

.4 
2.3 
4.7 

7 
8 

1 
6 
6 
9 

4 

3' 

2 

0.7 

Neero 

.6 

Natlv^bom  of  foreign  father,  by 
race  of  father: 
English 

6.9 

Gerrnnn ,  -  r  -  -  t  -  -  , . . . 

.9 

Hebrew 

1.0 

Irtah 

.3 

Italian 

1.2 

Foreign-bom: 

Enfflish 

.0 

Germftn r 

.0 

Hebrew 

1.6 

Irish 

.0 

Ttftltan 

6.1 
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Of  the  offenses  against  public  policy,  gaming  and^  crimes  against 
public  health  and  safety  are  the  only  ones  of  which  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons  were  convicted  to  make  the  presentation  of  their 
distribution  among  the  crimes  of  the  several  nativity  and  race  groups 
of  Talue. 

Table  20. — Relative  frequency  of  offenees  agaxTut  public  policy:  New  York  court  of 

general  eeetionSj  Oct,  1,  1908,  to  June  SO,  1909. 


QmenX  nsthrlty  and  laoe  of  offender. 

All  offenses  acahist 
public  policy. 

Qaming. 

CMmes  against  pub- 
lic   health    and 
safety. 

Bank. 

Percent 

Rank. 

Percent 

Rank. 

Percent 

Nattve-bom  of  natlTe  ^ther: 

White. 

4 

7 

6 

11 

10 

6 

2 

8 
3 
9 
12 
1 

&9 
6.2 

6.9 

a.6 

4.2 
6.0 
9.8 

6.1 
9.6 
4.9 
8.5 
17.0 

4 
11 

8.6 
.9 

.0 
1.8 
8.1 
2.7 
8.7 

2.6 
7.2 
2.8 
1.2 
4.7 

8 

4 

2 
7 
9 
6 
5 

4.8 

Neno 

8.8 

NatiYC^^Mm  of  foreign  fAther,  by  noe  of 
fatlier: 
ICi^lMi 

6.9 

0 
6 
7 
3 

8 
1 
6 
10 
2 

1.8 

Hebrew 

1.0 

IrUi 

8.0 

TtftlffHi 

8,7 

Porelni-bom: 

K?^^*^ 

.0 

Oerrnan 

10 
8 
8 

1 

.8 

^lebiew  a .••■••••.■•.........••.....••. 

1.2 

Irish 

1.2 

Italian 

12.8 

Gaming  forms  a  larger  percentage  of  the  offenses  of  two  immigrant 
groups  and  one  second-generation  group  than  of  the  offenses  of  the 
native  whites  of  native  parentage.  Crimes  against  pubhc  health  and 
safety  form  a  larger  percentage  of  the  offenses  of  one  immigrant 
and  one  second-generation  group  than  of  the  offenses  of  white  persons 
native-bom  of  native  parentage.  Of  the  groups  of  offenders  shown 
in  the  table  the  immigrant  Italian  is  unique  in  that  it  exceeds  the 
white  and  negro  American  groups  of  native  parentage  in  percentage  of 
convictions  of  both  gaming  and  crimes  against  public  health  and 
safety.  Its  position  is  further  striking  in  that  its  percentage  of  con- 
victions of  crimes  against  public  health  and  safety  exceeds  all  other 
groups  of  offenders,  and  its  percentage  of  convictions  of  gaming  is 
exceeded  by  only  one  group  of  offenders. 

COUNTY  AND   SUPBBKE  COXJETS,   NEW   TOBK    STATE,    1907  AND   1908. 

The  preceding  sets  of  data  have  been  concerned  with  the  criminality 
of  New  York  (Sty  alone.  In  order  to  at  least  roughly  survey  crime 
in  the  entire  State,  the  records  of  the  various  coimty  and  supreme 
courts  of  the  State  have  been  employed.  From  them  statistics  of 
crime  during  the  two  calendar  years  of  1907  and  1908  have  been 
compiled. 

Excluding  those  cases  in  which  the  offense  was  insufficiently  defined 
to  admit  of  classification,  those  in  which  the  nativity  of  the  offender 
was  not  reported,  and  those  in  which  a  corporation  was  the  offender, 
the  remaining  11,165  cases  are  shown  in  the  table  following  by  offense 
and  country  of  birth  of  the  convicted  person. 
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Tablb  21. — Digdnbution  of  dosses  of  crime;  New    York  county  and  supreme  courts^ 

1907  and  1908. 


Convictioas:  Number. 

Gocmtry  of  birth  of  offender. 

Total. 

Qalnftil 
offenses. 

Offenses 

of 
personal 
▼iolence. 

Offenses 
against 
pablio 
policy. 

Offenses 

against 

chastity. 

Undassi- 

fled 
offenses. 

United  States 

7,286 

5,666 

855 

509 

135 

128 

419 
124 
161 
514 
278 
1,183 
96 
646 

280 
85 
115 
360 
197 
445 
63 
496 

78 
16 
13 
67 
46 
465 
17 
84 

81 
14 
17 
54 
24 
244 
11 
85 

10 
1 

11 

18 
3 

13 
2 

12 

20 

Ognada "   \  .          

8 

England 

5 

Qonnany 

90 

Ireland .'. 

8 

Italy 

16 

Poland 

8 

Ruasla 

17 

Total  foreign  « 

3,879 

2,345 

873 

485 

72 

104 

Grand  total 

11,165 

8,010 

1,728 

094 

207 

286 

Gonviotions:  Per  cent  distilbation. 

Coontry  of  birth  of  offender. 

Total. 

Galnfal 
offenses. 

Offenses 

of 
personal 
violence. 

Offenses 

public 
policy. 

Offenses 

against 

chastity. 

Unclassi- 
fied 
offenses. 

United  States 

100.0 

77.8 

11.7 

7.0 

1.9 

1.7 

Aaatria-Hongary 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

66.8 
68.5 
71.4 
70.0 
70.9 
37.6 
65.6 
77.1 

18.6 
12.9 
8.1 
13.0 
16.5 
80.3 
17.7 
13.0 

7.4 
11.3 
10.6 

ia5 

8.6 
20.6 
11.5 

&4 

2.4 
.8 
6.8 
2.5 
1.1 
1.1 
2.1 
1.0 

4.8 

Canada..... T..T 

6.5 

B^ngland 

8.1 

Germany. 

3.9 

2.9 

Italy 

1.4 

8.1 

Roanda 

2.6 

Totftl  foreign  • 

100.0 

60.5 

22.5 

12.5 

1.9 

2.7 

Grand  total 

100.0 

71.7 

15.5 

8.9 

1.9 

2.0 

a  Inohides  "  Other  ooontrles." 


The  largest  number  of  convictions  were  found  to  be  for  the  gainful 
offenses,  such  convictions  comprisii^  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total 
number.  This  table  shows  tnat  the  gainful  offenses  occurred  with 
greatest  relative  frequency  among  the  crimes  of  the  native-bom 
and  those  bom  in  Russia — the  percentage  of  the  former  being  77.8 
and  of  the  latter  77.1.  In  each  nationality  group  except  the  Italian 
the  gainful  offenses  composed  over  six-tenths  of  all  the  crimes. 
Of  the  total  offenses  of  the'  Italians,  however,  they  formed  only  37.6 
per  cent^  a  proportion  so  much  less  than  that  found  in  any  other 
nationahty  CTOup  as  to  strikingly  differentiate  Italian  criminality  with 
respect  to  the  gainful  offenses. 

It  is  notable  that  of  the  four  nationalities  having  the  largest  per- 
centages of  these  crimes,  three  are  English-speaking — Americans^ 
English,  and  Irish.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  this  is  the  only  class 
of  crime  which  formed  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  offenses  of  the 
American-bom  than  of  those  of  any  immigrant  group. 
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Of  the  eight  immigrant  nationaUties  represented  in  the  foregoing 
table,  seven  had  higher  percentages  of  convictions  for  the  offenses  of 
personal  violence  than  the  nonimmigrant  group.  These  seven  immi- 
grant groups  are,  in  the  order  of  their  percentages,  those  from — 


Feroent 

Italy 39.3 

Aufltria-Hungary 18.6 

Poland 17.7 

Imlaiid 16.6 


Peroenk 

Gennany 13.0 

Russia 13.0 

Canada 12. 9 


The  percenta^  of  the  nonimmimmt  group  (persons  bom  in  the 
United  States)  is  11.7.  or  considerabhr  less  than  one-third  the  Italian 
percentage.  The  only  group  of  iorei^-bom  persons  haying  a 
smaller  percentage  of  convictions  for  offenses  of  personal  violence 
than  the  native-TOrn  is  that  coming  from  England,  whose  percentage 
is  only  8.1.  The  most  striking  thing  shown  by  the  figures  is  the  hieh 
percentage  which  these  offenses  formed  of  Italian  crimes.  Whne 
convictions  for  these  offenses  comprised  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
total  convictions  of  every  other  nationidity,  they  composed  almost 
two-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  Italian  convictions,  a  difference  as 
remarkable  as  that  appearing  in  the  figures  of  the  gainful  offenses, 
which  were  as  strikingly  less  common  among  Italian  crimes  than 
among  those  of  all  other  nationaUties  as  the  offenses  of  personal 
violence  were  more  common. 

Offenses  against  pubUc  poUcy,  like  those  of  personal  violence,  oc- 
curred in  largest  proportion  among  Italians.  They  formed  20.6  per 
cent  of  the  crimes  of  these  people.  The  PoUsh-bom  were  second  in 
rank,  their  percentage  being  11.5.  The  great  difference  with  regard 
to  offenses  against  pubhc  poUcy  between  those  bom  in  Poland  and 
those  bom  m  Russia  is  striking,  the  former  having  the  percentage 
second  in  rank,  and  the  latter  a  smaller  percentage  than  any  other 
nationaUty.  Coming  from  approximately  the  same  part  of  Europe, 
these  two  groups  mi^ht  well  oe  expected  more  nearly  to  resemble 
each  other  m  crimineS  characteristics. 

Like  offenses  of  personal  violence,  those  against  pubhc  poUcy  formed 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  crimes  of  each  immigrant  group,  except 
one,  wan  of  the  crimes  of  the  native-bom.  In  the  case  of  offenses  of 
personal  violence  the  exception  is  the  EngUsh  group;  in  that  of 
offenses  against  pubUc  poUcy  it  is  the  Russian. 

Four  immigrant  groups  exceeded  the  native-bom  in  the  proportion 
of  offenses  against  diastity — theEngUsli,  German,  Austro-Uungarian, 
and  PoUsh.  Of  the  several  percentages,  the  EngUsh  is  much  the 
greatest,  being  6.8,  while  the  second  in  raiuc  (the  German)  is  only  2.5. 
The  Russian  and  American  groups  have  like  proportions  of  these 
offenses,  1.9  per  cent.  The  Canaman,  Irish,  ana  Italian  percentages 
are  less  than  the  American,  the  Canadian,  which  is  0.8,  bein^  the 
smallest  percentage  foimd  among  the  nine  nationaUty  groups  shown 
in  the  table. 

An  analysis  of  some  of  the  specific  offenses  composing  these  crime 
poups  may  well  be  made.  Only  the  first  three  classes  of  crime  are 
found  in  sufficient  numbers  in  tnese  records  to  make  an  analysis  of 
specific  offenses  feasible;  offenses  against  chastity  are  too  rew  in 
numbcNT  to  render  such  analysis  of  them  valuable. 
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But^lary  is  the  only  gainful  offense  which  caused  a  larger  per- 
centage of  the  cojivictions  of  persons  born  in  the  United  States  than  of 
the  convictions  of  persona  bom  in  any  foreign  countiy.  As  is  shewn 
hj  the  f  ollomng  table,  extortion  was  iae  crime  of  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  Italian,  Iri&h,  and  Austro-Himgarian  offenders,  forgery  and  fraud 
of  the  Canadian,  Gennan,  and  Enshsh,  larceny  and  receiving  stolen 
property  of  the  Russian,  English,  Irish,  Austro-Hungarian,  and 
Canadian,  and  robbeiy  of  the  Polish  and  Italian: 


1907  and  1908. 

Countiy  at  blith  of  oOender. 

Sia* 

CDtmtfy  1^  Urth  at  oflOidv. 

ctftotaL 

AatainfalaSetaa. 

Saa^:^:::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

fng"^ 

77.8 

to!* 

70.0 

i:! 

2».e 

2S.I 
U.I 

:i.6 

W.4 
1S.S 

17.2 

1 

:oo 

1      ::;:::e:;:;;e::e 

IB 

^}EEEEEEE 

B                      

t          ?.v.v.::::::::;:::::::::: 

in 

nS?!^::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::: 

LaeutfatidnMayitmolmjmpvtt. 

fwvKif. 

EHorOon. 

RiMat- 

Every  offense  of  personal  violence  occurred  with  greater  relative 
frequency  among  the  crimes  of  some  group  of  immigrant  offenders 
than  among  the  crimesof  the  American-bom.  As  the  table  following 
shows,  the  Italians  had  the  laigest  percentage  of  convictions  of  three 
of  these  offenses — abduction  and  kidnaping,  assault,  and  homicide — 
and  shared  with  the  Germans  the  highest  percentage  of  convictions 
of  the  fourth  offense — rape. 
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Table  23. — Relaiive  frequency  of  ojferuea  of  personal  violenee:  New  York  county  and 

mpreme  courts,  1907  and  1908. 


Coontry  of  birth  of  offender. 


All  offemet  of  pemmal  vUUnee. 


Italy 


Potand. 

Irduid... 

Oennany 


CboadA.... 
United  States. 
Bttgland 


AhitielkmandkiimapinQ. 

Hall 

Id. 

States. 
Anstria-Hungary. 


uaiy... 
Englan< 
United  I 


Oennany. 


iRhiid.. 
Poland.. 


AttauU. 

Baly... 

AnmiBr  Hungary... 

Poland. 

imaDd. 


Percent 
oftotaL 


99.3 
1&6 
17.7 
1«.6 
13.0 
13.0 
12.0 
11.7 
3.1 


2.08 
.62 
.fiO 
.40 
.46 
.10 
.00 
.00 
.00 


28.0 
16.0 
14.6 
13.7 


Country  of  birth  of  offender. 


Percent 
OftotaL 


.IsHNiK— Continued. 

Canada 

Russia 

Oennany 

United  States 

England 

BomMdt, 

Italy 

Ireland. 

Poland. 

Austria-Hungary 

Oennany 

Englana 

United  States 

Russia 

Canada. 

Rape, 

Oennany 

Italy.... 

United  States 

Austria-Hungary 

Ezigland 

Pound 

Canada 

Ireland 

Russia 


12.1 

1L8 

0.1 

8.7 

3.0 


6.3 
2.3 
2.1 
1.7 
LO 
1.2 
1.0 
.8 
.0 


2.1 

2.1 

1.6 

1.4 

1.2 

1.0 

.8 

.7 

.6 


Of  each  of  the  three  kinds  of  offenses  against  public  policy  shown 
in  the  table  below,  some  immigrant  group  of  onenders  has  a  larger 
percentage  of  convictions  than  the  native  (or  American)  group. 
Two  of  the  nationahties  of  foreign-bom  offenders  are  especially 
prominent  because  of  their  large  percentage  of  convictions  for  cer- 
tain offenses.  These  are  the  Itahan  and  the  Canadian,  the  former 
having  a  much  larger  percentage  of  convictions  of  crimes  against  the 
public  health  and  safety  than  anjr  other  nationality  and  the  latter 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  convictions  of  violations  of  excise  and 
similar  laws. 

Tablx  24. — Relative  frequency  of  offenses  against  public  policy:  New  York  county  and 

supreme  courts  j  1907  and  1908. 


Country  of  birth  of  offender. 


AU  offefues  oifoHut  piMk  pottqf. 

Italy : 

Poland 

Csnada 

Eof^and. 

Oennany 

Ireland. 

Austria-Hungary 

United  States 

Bussia 

CthuB  atfabut  the  jmhlk  health  and  ntfety. 

Italy 

Poland 

Austria-Hungary 

Germany. 

Russia...... • 

Endland.. 

United  States 

Ird^nd 


Percent 

of  total. 

20.6 

11.6 

11.3 

10.6 

10.5 

8.6 

7.4 

7.0 

6.4 

13.8 

6.2 

3.6 

2.5 

2.3 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

.8 

Country  of  birth  of  offender. 


England 

Germany 

United  States 

Ireland 

Italy 

Poland :... 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary 

Canada 

VMaiion  ofexdte  lawtj  etc. 

Canada 

England 

Ireland 

Oermany 

Italy 

United  States 

Pobnd 

Austria-Hungary 

Russia 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


2.6 

2.1 

1.7 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

.6 

.6 

.0 


10.6 
6.2 
5.4 
5.3 
4.0 
3.6 
3.1 
2.4 
1.4 
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THE   OITT  OF  OHIOAOO:    POLIOS   ABBBSTS,  1905  TO    1908. 

Of  the  poUce  reports  obtained  from  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States,  only  those  of  Chicago  contained  records  of  arrests 
admitting  of  the  statistical  analysis  of  the  relations  of  immi^ants 
to  crime.  No  reports  showed  arrests  by  race  and  crime,  and  only 
those  of  Chicago  correlated  nationaUty  and  crime.  The  reports  of 
the  Chicago  poUce  department  for  the  period  from  1897  to  1908 
were  obtamea,  but  it  was  found  that  only  those  for  the  four  years 
from  1905  to  1908,  inclusive,  contained  tabular  statements  of  arrests 
hj  crime  and  nationality.  The  records  for  these  four  years  were 
therefore  combined  and  retabulated. 

The  records^  of  the  Chicago  poUc«  do  not  show  the  race  of  persons 
arrested,  nor  is  there  any  classification  by  country  of  birth.  The 
classification  employed  lies  between  these  two,  in  that  under  the 
designation  of  nationality"  there  appears  a  division  of  persons 
bom  in  certain  countries  into  groups  which  fire  evidently  racial. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  tne  distribution  among  the  various 
nationalities  of  the  300,931  arrests  considered: 

Table  25. — Distribution  of  classes  of  crime:  Chicago  police  arrests,  1906  to  1908, 


NatioDality  of  offender. 


AmericaD: 

White 

N^gro 

Forelgii: 

Aufltrian 

Bohemian 

Canadian 

Chinese 

Danish 

EngllBh 

French 

German 

Greek 

Wah 

Italian 

Lithuanian 

Norwofian 

Polish 

Russian 

Scotch 

Slavonian 

Swedish 

Grand  totala.:. 

Total  native 

Total  foreigna .\ 


Arrests:  Number. 


Total. 


171,120 
24,814 

8,«r7 
4,631 
2,120 
2,830 
1,187 
2,329 
913 

19,347 
4.821 

10,743 
7,3&6 
2,682 
2,401 

19,676 
9,240 
1,073 
1,051 
6,446 


300,931 

196,934 
104,997 


Galnfol 
offenses. 


25,244 
8,880 

868 

461 

200 

44 

109 

249 

90 

2,146 

867 

003 

836 

279 

206 

2,007 

1,160 

71 

100 

407 


39,890 


29,074 
10,316 


Offenses 
of  per- 
sonal 

violence. 


7,609 
1,696 

803 
370 
118 

88 

49 
116 

44 
1,277 
449 
605 
770 
813 
118 
1,881 
693 

63 
121 
234 


10,824 

9,104 
7,720 


Offenses 
against 
publlo 
policy. 


127,818 
17,216 

3,012 
8,497 
1,696 
2,163 

985 
1,839 

063 
14,903 
3,801 
9,201 
6,444 
1,^1 
1,979 
14,961 
0,482 

914 

787 
4,604 


220,104 

144,628 
81,636 


Offenses 

against 

chastity. 


8,184 
1,878 

181 

96 

86 

103 

24 

76 

106 

659 

90 

147 

224 

66 

69 

420 

830 

19 

81 

140 


13,446 

10,012 
8,434 


UndassL- 
fled  of- 
fenses. 


2,020 
296 

48 

118 

66 

2 

20 

40 

14 

463 

24 

187 

76 

64 

40 

296 

236 

16 

12 

101 


6,107 

8,216 
1,801 


•Induding  natlooaUtieB  not  qwoifled  In  tabtot 
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Tablb  25. — Diitribuiion  ofda»»t»  oJoxim:  Ckiaigo  police  orrette,  190S  to  1908— Oaa. 


Airests:  Per  cent  distribotloin. 

TotaL 

GainMI 
oAensea. 

Ofl«Daes 
of  per- 
sonal 

Tlolenoe. 

Offenses 
against 
public 
policy. 

Offenses 

against 

chastity. 

UnclasBl* 
fled  of- 
fenses. 

American: 

White 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

14.8 
15.4 

9.2 

10.0 

12.2 

1.9 

9.6 

10.7 

10.6 

11.1 

7.6 

6.6 

11.4 

10.8 

8.6 

10.7 

12.4 

6.6 

9.5 

7.6 

4.4 

6.4 

7.8 
8.2 
5.6 
1.6 
4.8 
6.0 
4.8 
6.6 
9.3 
6.6 
10.6 
12.1 
4.9 
9.4 
6.4 
4.9 
11.6 
4.3 

74.4 
60.4 

77.3 
77.2 
76.2 
92.0 
82.2 
79.0 

n.6 

77.0 
80.7 
86.  (r 
74.0 
72.9 
82.4 
76.3 
60.6 
86.2 
74.9 
83.8 

4.8 
7.6 

4.6 
2.1 
4.0 
4.4 
2.1 
3.3 
11.6 
2.9 
1.9 
1.4 
3.0 
2.1 
2.6 
2.1 
9.0 
1.8 
2.9 
2.6 

L7 

NfgJO.  ...   T        -   -        -  -  r r  T  ....  r  -   T  ,...,.   . 

L2 

Aoff  tilan 

1.1 

2.6 

Canadinii 

8.1 

Chtne^.  T . r ,     

.1 

Pantoh „  r .- 

1.8 

EnsUsh 

2.1 

French 

1.5 

2.4 

GT¥*k.        ...   , 

.6 

Trt«h..      . 

1.7 

TtnKfiii 

1.0 

2.1 

NonraelAn 

L7 

PoUsh 

1.6 

Knenifiii 

2.6 

Scotch 

1.5 

fllsYonlao 

LI 

ftira^ifh 

L9 

Grand  total' 

100.0 

13.1 

6.6 

76.2 

4.5 

1.6 

Total  native 

100.0 
100.0 

14.8 
9.8 

4.6 
7.4 

73.8 
77.8 

5.1 
8.8 

1.6 

T'ot^l  foreign  A 

1.8 

a  Indnding  nationalities  not  spealfled  in  table. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  gainful  offenses  were  the  only 
ones  which  formed  a  larger  proportion  or  the  crimes  of  American  whites 
than  of  those  of  any  ^roup  of  foreign-bom  persons.  The  laigest 
proportion  of  the  gamnil  offenses,  however,  is  found  in  the  group 
of  American  n^roes,  of  whose  crimes  they  formed  15.4  per  cent. 
Nexi^  in  rank  is  the  proportion  of  the  crimes  of  American  whites, 
which  is  14.8  |)er  cent.  The  percentage  of  every  immigrant  group 
is  less  than  this,  the  greatest  being  round  in  tne  Russian  group, 
which  is  12.4.  The  Canadian  percentage,  however,  is  only  sughtty 
less  than  the  Russian,  being  12.2.  Of  the  20  groups  of  offenders 
shown  in  this  table,  the  Chinese  had  the  smallest  proportion  of  the 
gainful  offenses,  or  1.9  per  cent. 

The  figures  showing  arrests  for  offenses  of  personal  violence  bring 
out  the  fact  that  these  offenses  were  relatively  more  frequent  among 
arrested  persons  of  all  foreign  nationaUties  except  the  Danish, 
Swedish,  and  Chinese  than  among  American  white  offenders.  It 
is  also  snown  by  these  figures  that  offenses  of  personal  violence  were 
relatively  most  frequent  among  crimes  of  imnuCTants  coming  from 
eastern  and  southern  Europe — uie  Lithuanians,  Slavonians,^  Italians, 
Poles.  Greeks,  Bohemians,  and  Austrians.  The  largest  proportion  is 
foima  in  the  Lithuanian  group,  of  whose  total  crimes  those  or  personal 
violence  formed  12.1  per  cent.  Next  in  rank  is  the  proportion  occur- 
ring in  the  Slavonian  group,  11.5  per  cent^  while  llxe  ItaUan  percent- 
age,^ which  is  10.6,  ranks  third.  It  is  of  mterest  to  note  the  groups 
having  larger  proportions  than  the  American  whites.  These  are 
presented  in  descending  order  of  percentage  on  the  page  following. 

^  "BetBonA  bom  in  Croatia  or  SlaTonia. 
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Per  cent. 

Lithuanian 12. 1 

Slavonian 11.  5 

Italian 10.  6 

PoUah 9.4 

Greek 9.3 

Bohemian 8. 2 

Austrian 7. 8 

German 6.  6 


Ptfoent. 

American  negro 6. 4 

Russian 6. 4 

Canadian 5. 6 

Irish 5.6 

English 5.0 

Scotch 4.9 

Norwegian 4.9 

French 4. 8 


Aside  from  the  greater  prevalence  of  crimes  of  personal  violence 
among  offenders  of  all  but  tnree  of  the  foreign  nationality  groups  than 
among  the  American  white,  the  remarkably  small  proportion  of  these 
crimes  among  the  Chinese  arrests  is  of  chief  interest.  ^  Only  1.6  per 
cent  of  aU  Cninese  arrests  were  for  these  crimes,  while  among  the 
American  whites  they  formed  4.4  per  cent  and  among  the  Danes  and 
Swedes  4.3  per  cent  of  all  offenses. 

Of  the  several  classes  of  crime,  offenses  against  public  policy  were  the 
most  common.  More  than  three-fourths  of  all  arrests  made  during 
the  period  under  consideration  were  for  such  offenses.  In  a  large  city 
like  Chicago  offenses  against  pubUc  policy  may  indicate  anything  from 
ignorance  to  dangerous  c^Ini^ality.  In  general^  however,  these 
offenses  are  of  minor  import  and  probably  do  not  mdicate  any  such 
criminal  intent  as  the  commission  of  the  gainful  offenses  or  most  of  the 
offenses  of  personal  violence.  They  may  spring  from  a  disregard  for 
the  law,  an  attitude  in  itself  dangerous  to  society;  but  in  many  cases 
they  may  be  merely  the  result  of  thoughtlessness  or  even  ignorance. 

It  might  be  anticipated  that  foreign  peoples,  coming  from  environ- 
ments and  accepting  customs  and  rules  of  conduct  different  from 
those  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  would  be  more  frequently 
offenders  against  "public  poUcy"  than  native-bom  persons,  com- 
mitters of  acts  not  necessanly  in.  themselves  of  a  criminal  nature,  but 
so  because  forbidden.  The  table  on  pages  198-9  shows  this  to  be  the 
case.  With  four  exceptions  (French,  Itafian,  Lithuanian,  and  Russian) 
the  immigrant  groups  had  larger  proportions  of  offenses  against  pubUc 
policy  than  the  group  of  American  wnites,  while  no  group  nad  so  small 
a  proportion  as  the  American  negroes.  The  large  proportion  found 
in  the  Chinese  group  is  especially  noticeable,  being  92  per  cent.  This  is 
considerably  greater  than  the  proportion  found  in  any  other  CToup,  the 
next  in  rank  being  that  of  the  Irish,  which  is  86.6  per  cent.  Including 
the  Chinese  and  fiish  there  were  fourteen  foreign  nationaUties  which 
exceeded  in  proportion  of  offenses  against  public  policy  the  American 
white  group,  74.4  per  cent  of  whose  arrests  were  tor  such  offenses. 

Offenses  against  chastity  formed  a  larger  proportion  of  the  crimes  of 
only  two  of  the  immigrant  groups  than  of  the  crimes  of  American 
white  offenders.  These  two  groups  are  the  French  and  the  Russian. 
Of  the  crimes  of  the  former,  offenses  against  chastity  composed  11.6 
per  cent  and  of  the  latter  9  per  cent,  while  of  the  crimes  of  American 
whites  they  comprised  4.8  per  cent.  The  American  negro  group  had 
a  larger  proportion  of  such  offenses,  7.6  per  cent,  than  the  American 
white.  Of  the  twenty  groups  of  offenders  the  Irish  had  the  smallest 
proportion,  only  1.4  per  cent  of  its  crimes  being  "against  chastity." 

Tiie  relations  of  the  nationaUty  groups  of  offenders  to  the  individual 
gainful  offenses  are  shown  in  the  table  following,  which  gives  the  per- 
centage that  arrests  for  each  specified  offense  formed  of  all  arrests 
of  eacn  nationality. 
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Table  26. — Relative  frequericy  of  gainful  offeiues:  Chicago  police  arreets,  1905  to  1908. 


Nsttooallty  of  offender. 


AU  gainful  offenut, 

ATTMririui,  Negro 

AmfBrican,  White 

Basslui , 

PjiTiftiHan , 

Italian 

German 

Ltthoanlan , 

English 

PoiUsh.. 

French /. 

BidiemiEui. , 

Danish. , 

Slavonian 

Aostzlan 

N< 
Greek 

Swedish 

Scotch 

Irtah 

ChloMft 

Bwrglmy, 

Axnarlcan,  White 

American,  Negro 

Bohemian 

f^ttoiUftn 

German. 

Polish 

English 

Austrian 

Italian 

Danish 

Scotch.. 

Norwegian 

RoBsian 

Slavonian 

Greek 

J4t^**i>"*i"»    

French 

Irish 

Swedish 

ItBUan 

BoBsian 

American,  White 

Gennan 

Irish 

Polish 

American,  Negro 

Forgery  and  frond, 

Italian 

American,  White 

Danish 

Aostrlan 

Oanadlan.... 

German 


Percent 
of  total. 


16.4 
14.8 
12.4 
12.2 
11.4 
11.1 
10.8 

la? 
la? 
las 
lao 

9.6 
9.6 
9.2 
&6 
7,6 
7.6 
6.6 
5.6 
1.9 


2.9 

2.8 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.5 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

.9 

.9 

.8 

.5 

.6 

.1 


0.068 
.054 
.015 
.010 
.009 
.005 
.004 


2.1 
2.0 
2.0 
1.7 
l.G 
1.6 


Nationality  of  offender. 


Forgcrg  and/raud— Conthmedi 


English 

Russian 

Lithuanian 

Swedish 

Norwegian 

French 

Bohemian 

Greek 

American,  Negro. 

Slavonian 

Irish 

Polish 

Scotch 

Chinese 


Percent 
of  total. 


Lateeng  and  receiving  ttoUn  propertg. 


American,  Negro. 

Russian 

American,  White. 

Canadian 

French 

Polish 

Italian 

German 

Slavonian 

English 

BofienUan 

Danish 

Austrian 

Swedish 

Greek 

Norwegian 

Scotch 

Irish 

Chinese 


Scbberg. 


American,  White. 
American,  Negro. 

Lithuanian 

Norwegian 

PoUsh 

Bohemian 

English 

Canadian 

Italian 

Austrian 

French 

Slavonian 

Gennan 

Greek 

Danish 

Irish 

Russian 

Swedish 

Scotch 

Chinese 


1.6 

1.6 

1.4 

1.3 

1.2 

LI 

LO 

LO 

.8 

.8 

.7 

.7 

.6 

.1 


ia2 

9.2 
8.0 
7.8 
7.8 
7.1 
7.0 
7.0 
6.9 
6.9 
6.8 
6.0 
6.7 
5.4 
6.0 
4.9 
4.7 
4.2 
8.7 
1.6 


L8 

L6 

L6 

L6 

L4 

L3 

M 

LO 

LO 

.9 

.9 

.9 

.8 

.8 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.1 


The  most  striking  revelation  of  these  figures  is  that  the  arrests  of 
immigrant  offenders  were  less  frequent  for  the  gainful  offenses  than 
were  those  of  American  white  offenders,  with  the  exception  of  the 
arrests  of  ItaUans  for  extortion  and  for  forgerjr  and  fraud  and  of 
Russians  for  extortion  and  for  larceny  and  receiving  stolen  property. 

With  regard  to  the  offenses  of  personal  violence,  four  facts  stand 
out  clearly  m  the  table  following,  which  sums  up  the  relations  of  the  sev- 
eral nationalities  to  them :  (1 )  That  of  the  arrests  of  most  of  the  foreign- 
bom  groups,  those  for  offenses  of  personal  violence  formed  larger  pro- 
portions tnan  they  did  of  the  arrests  of  the  American  whites:  (2)  that 
for  this  class  of  crime  the  Lithuanians,  Slavonians,  and  Italians  had 
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lar^r  proportions  of  arrests  than  any  other  nationalities;  (3)  that  the 
Chinese  alone  had  a  smaller  percentage  of  arrests  for  the  whole 
^oup  of  offenses  of  personal  violence  and  for  the  specific  crimes  of 
simple  assault,  violent  assault,  and  homicide  than  tne  white  Ameri- 
cans; and  (4)  that  the  relative  freouency  of  arrests  was  less  among 
American  negro  offenders  for  the  offenses  of  personal  violence  as  a 
unit  and  for  simple  and  violent  assault  than  among  a  considerable 
number  of  the  foreign  nationaUties,  the  percentage  of  arrests  amon^ 
tiie  American  negroes  bein^  lar^e  only  in  the  case  of  homicide,  and 
even  here  it  was  exceeded  oy  tnat  of  the  Itahans. 

Table  27. — Relative  frequency  of  offenses  of  personal  violence:  Chicago  police  arrests, 

1905  to  1908. 


Nftdooallty  of  offender. 

Percent 
oftotaL 

Percent 
of  total. 

Att  offtmats  ^ptnomaX  vhUnee. 

12.1 
11.6 
10.6 

0.4 

0.3 

8.2 

7.8 

6.6 

6.4 

6.4 

5.6 

6.6 

6.0 

4.0 

4.0 

4.8 

4.4 

4.3 

4.3 

1.6 

a207 
.100 
.066 
.077 
.054 
.047 
.044 
.030 
.037 
.036 
.026 
.024 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 

6.6 
6.0 
4.7 
4.6 
4.4 
4.0 
3.6 
3.3 
3.3 
3.2 
3.1 
2.7 
2.7 
2.6 
2.4 
2.3 
2.3 
2.1 
1.8 
.6 

VkOaUastavU, 

4.7 

BlftYonisn 

TJ^hifanian 

4.4 

Italian 

Ttftiiftn 

3.6 

Polish 

Polfff^ 

3.0 

Qreek 

Awtrian......... 

2.5 

Greek 

2.4 

Aofftrian 

American.  Nesro. 

2.2 

Qonnan 

Bohemian ...... 

2.2 

Ruasian .... 

Qonnan 

1.0 

American.  N^wtOt 

French 

1.6 

Canadian.... 

Russian 

1.6 

Irish 

Norwf^tan 

1.4 

Englisfi ........  T  r  -  -  - 

Irish. /I \.\\\\]]]]]\]\]\[] 

L3 

NoiSregian 

Canadian 

1.2 

SootchT 

Fnglteh 

1.2 

Frflnch - 

Scotch 

1.1 

American,  WhitA 

ATTiArioftn.  Whlt« 

1.0 

flwfidish.. 

.0 

Swedish 

T>aritoh. 

.7 

Chinese. .......  - ,.,...  ^ 

Chinese 

.4 

Abduakm  and  kidnaping. 
Qreek 

Homicide. 
Italian 

3.1 

Italian 

Amflriff*n.  Nept) .... 

2.0 

1.0 

Awtiian t  r  - 

1.7 

Roflsian 

A  nstrlan . 

1.6 

Qreek 

1.6 

AmeriCMin.  WMt^e-.-. 

Polish ...  

Di^Tiii^h-- , . . . , 

1.6 

T.ithnaniaii 

1.1 

BwfKllff>i 

German.    ....        ..  ..... 

1.1 

Qfjnnan 

1.0 

Polish 

French . . 

.0 

Anunican,  Negw>- . .  - 

Irish 

.0 

Bohflotnian.. 

Amnrican.  White 

.8 

Chlnfiw. .  T .  T  r 

English 

.8 

.8 

French 

Scotch 

.8 

Irish 

Canadian 

.6 

Norwegian 

Chinese 

.6 

Blayonlkn 

Russian 

.6 

Scotch 

Swedish 

.5 

Simple  attauiL 

Rape. 
Qreek 

a64 

Slavonian 

TtAlian 

.63 

PoIJifh 

.40 

Qreek 

nanfuiian 

.38 

P0"Jfh 

A,!Mt»lft7» 

.36 

Rmsian ,    ^  x 

American,  Nepfo 

.34 

English 

.34 

Aostrlan ,.,.    , 

Tinsslan 

.34 

Norwegian . .' 

.33 

Irish 

FrenclT. 

.33 

Qerman 

.33 

SwfHliih... ... 

;  American,  White 

.30 

Scotch 

'  Bohemian 

.20 

EnFli.<ih 

1  Scotch 

.28 

Irish 

.26 

American.  White....              

Swedish 

.24 

Danish 

.18 

Flench 

Chinese 

.171 

Lithuanian 

.16 

fjainsm ...... . 

Slavonian r ,  — 

.10/ 

•. 
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With  the  exception  of  vajgrancy,  the  offenses  against  public  policy 
were  more  common  among  immigrant  groups  than  among  the  Amen- 
can  whites.    This  is  plaimy  shown  in  the  following  sunmiary  table: 

Tablb  28. — Edaiiv^freqyi^encs  of  offense*  againtt  puhlie  policy:  Chicago  police  arreatt^ 

1906  to  1908. 


NatloiiaIlt]r  of  offender. 


AU  ofentet  agtinai  puttk  poUp^. 


fleoteh.. 
Swedish. 
Norwee 
Danish 

Greek 

SnsUsh 

Autriaa 

Bohemtan. 

Oermao. 

PoMsh. 

OMWdtui 

Slavopian.  ^ 

American,  White. 

Italian.... 

Ltyiaanlan 

Preach 

Roaaian.. 

Amflriran,  N^gro. 

DUorderljf  condud. 

Irish 

Scotch. 

Norwegian 

SwediSm 

BncUah 

Fofish.. : 

Bohemian........... , 

Slavonian 

CiM>ft<1fttn. 

Danish '.'.'. 

Qennan 

Ltthoanlan... 

Austrian 

American,  White. 

French 

American,  Necio 

Italian 

RosBlan 

Oieek 

Chinese 

Oaminff. 

QiineBe 

Greek 

American,  Negro 

American,  White. 

Austrian. 

Bossian 

Danish. 

Swedish. 

Italian 

Omadlan 

Encliah :. 

LiuoanlaiL. 

French. 

German 

ShKvanian 

Bohemian 

Norwegian 

Scotch 

PWish. 

hkh 


Percent 

of  total. 

02.0 

85.6 

85.2 

83.8 

82.4 

82.2 

80.7 

79.0 

77.3 

77.2 

77.0 

76.3 

76.2 

74.0 

74.4 

74.0 

72.0 

71.5 

69.6 

60.4 

76.6 

74.6 

72.0 

60.0 

66.6 

65.4 

63.0 

63.5 

61.0 

61.7 

61.3 

60.6 

58.5 

56.5 

56.5 

50.4 

48.3 

44.2 

33.3 

11.1 

66.7 

13.2 

0.0 

6.8 

4.6 

4.5 

3.0 

2.8 

2.7 

2.5 

2.1 

2.1 

1.8 

1.8 

1.4 

1.1 

1.0 

.» 

•8 

.6  ' 

1 

Nationality  of  offender. 


Offemet  tfvUlmiee. 

Italian 

Slavonian 

Aostrian 

Lithuanian 

Polish 

American,  Negro 

Bohemian 

German. 

Greek 

Norwegiui 

Danish 

Swedish '..'..'.'.'.. '.'.[. V.'.'.IV/. 

American,  White. 

English... 

IriSi 

Canadian 

French 

Russian 

Scotch 

Chinese 

American,  White * 

English 

chmese !. !.!.!. !!!!!!!!!!!! 

Scotch 

American,  Negro 

Russian 

Austrian 

Canadian 

Danish 

Irish 

Italian 

Norwegian 

SwedlSi 

Bohemian 

French 

German 

Slavonian 

Greek 

Polish 

Lithuanian 

VtoUUUm  ofeitff  oriknancu, 

Greek 

Russian 

Italian 

Danish 

German 

French 

Austrlui 

Bohemian 

Swedish 

Chinese 

Canadlui 

Scotch 

American,  White. 

English 

Norwegian •. 

Polish 

Irish 

Lithuanian 

Slavonian ". !.!.!. 

American,  Nagro 


Percent 
oftotaL 


(•) 


8.3 

4.S 
4.1 
4.1 
8.6 
2.0 
3.8 
2.4 
3.4 
3.4 
3.3 
3.1 
3.0 
3.0 
1.0 
1.6 
1.6 
L6 
1.4 
.6 


1.1 
1.0 
.0 
.0 
.7 
.6 
.6 
.6 
.6 
.6 
.6 
.6 
.6 
.4 
.8 
.8 
.3 
.3 
.3 


30.8 

17.7 

13.6 

13.1 

10.4 

10.8 

8.8 

8.8 

8.1 

8.0 

7.1 

6.0 

6.4 

6.4 

6.0 

6.0 

5.7 

6.7 

6.1 

4.1 


a  Le«  than  0.06  per  cent. 
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The  total  of  offenses  against  public  policy  was  proportionately  greater 
among  the  Chinese  offenders  than  amon^  those  of  any  other  nationalit  j. 
This  was  chiefij  due  to  the  large  number  of  Chinese  gambling  cases. 
Of  offenses  of  violence  against  public  policy  the  Italians,  Slavonians, 
AustrianSy  and  Lithuanians  had  the  highest  percentage  of  arrests. 
This  is  significant  when  it  is  remembered  that  three  of  these,  the 
Italians,  Slavonians,  and  Lithuanians,  had  the  greatest  relative 
frequency  of  arrests  for  offenses  of  personal  violence.  The  violation 
of  city  ordinances  was  far  more  common  among  the  Greeks  than  among 
any  other  group  of  persons.  The  higher  percentage  of  arrests  for 
vagrancy  among  the  American  whites  and  the  Enfflish  than  among 
any  other  nationalities  is  noteworthy. 

The  figures  of  offenses  against  chastity,  as  presented  in  the  following 
table,  show  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  such  offenses  was  found 
among  the  French  offenders,  and  that  crimes  connected  with  prostitu- 
tion formed  a  larger  percentage  of  all  the  crimes  of  that  nationality 
than  of  those  of  any  other.  With  the  exception  of  the  French  and 
Bussian  immigrant  groups,  offenses  against  cnastity  taken  as  a  whole 
were  more  frequent  causes  of  arrest  among  American  white  offenders 
than  among  those  of  any  foreign-bom  group,  although  they  formed 
larger  percentages  of  the  crimes  of  American  negroes  than  they  did  of 
the  crimes  of  .^onerican  whites.  The  American  negro  percentage  is, 
however,  less  than  the  French  or  Russian. 

Tablb  29. — Relative  frequency  of  offenses   against  chastity:    Chicago  police  arrests, 

1905  to  1908. 


Nationality  of  offender. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Nationality  of  offender. 

Percent 
of  total. 

AU  offenaes  againtt  chattUy. 
French 

U.6 
0.0 
7.6 
4.8 
4.6 
4.4 
4.0 
3.3 
3.0 
2.9 
2.9 
2.6 
2.5 
2.1 
2.1 
2.1 
2.1 
1.9 
1.8 
1.4 

Crimes  connected  with  prostfttOUm, 
French 

10.3 

Russian.. 

7.9 

AtnArican.  Nfl#ni>. ... 

American,  Nesro 

6.6 

Ain<!iioan.  White.... 

Chinese 

4.3 

Austrian - . , 

Arnerlflan,  White...  ... 

4.1 

Chinese...- -    -- 

Austrian .'. 

3.5 

Canadian .  .  ...  .  .^. 

3.4 

nrurllsh . . , » . r 

English ...,. 

2.7 

Italian 

2.3 

German - .  - .  - ,  -          

German. 

2.1 

1.9 

Swedish .  .  - , 

Panlsh". . . , 

1.8 

Norwegian 

flwAdisb X..  X.. 

1.5 

Bohenilan 

Scotch 

1.4 

Pftnjffh., , , 

Irish 

1.1 

Bohemian 

1.0 

Polish 

Greek 

.9 

Greek 

BiAvonlan 

.9 

Scotch 

PoiHh 

.8 

Irish 

X'lthuanian 

.6 

MASSACHUSETTS    PENAL    INSTrTUTIGNS:    CGMMITMENTS 

YEAR   ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,    1909. 


DURING    THE 


Periodic  reports  of  all  commitments  are  made  to  the  state  board  of 

?rison  commissioners  by  all  penal  institutions  in  Massachusetts, 
'hese  reports  show  the  country  of  birth  of  each  offender  and  (with 
the  exception  of  those  from  the  state  farm  ^)  of  his  father,  together 
with  the  crime  for  which  he  was  committed  and  other  personaidata. 

•<i  The  reports  of  the  state  ton  alone  Ml  to  show  the  country  of  birth  of  the  offender's 
lather. 
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From  these  records  much  valuable  information  regarding  the  crimi- 
nality of  inmiigrants  and  natives  ma^  be  obtained.  In  the  yearly 
reports  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  prison  commissioners  some  of 
this  information  is  published,  but  no  n^ures  are  given  showing  the 
correlation  of  nativity  and  parentage  witn  specific  crimes. 

In  order  to  make  available  more  of  the  data  contained  in  these 
excellent  records  of  Massachusetts  penal  institutions,  agents  were 
employed  by  the  Inmiigration  Commission  to  copy  from  tne  original 
reports  filed  with  the  state  board  of  prison  commissioners  data  showing 
country  of  birth,  country  of  birth  of  father,  and  crime  for  which  com- 
mitted, of  all  persons  conunitted  to  Massachusetts  penal  institutions 
during  the  year  ending  September  30^  1909.  These  data  were  then 
tabulated  to  conform  as  nearl^r  as  possible  to  the  other  tabulated  data 
on  crime  that  have  been  compiled  oy  the  Immigration  Conmiission. 

The  total  number  of  commitments  to  all  institutions  other  than 
the  state  farm  of  persons  convicted  of  violations  of  law  was  28,330. 
Commitments  to  the  state  farm  are  not  included  because  the  reports 
of  that  institution  do  not  show  the  country  of  birth  of  the  fathers  of 
offenders  and  therefore  are  not  wholly  comparable  with  those  of 
other  institutions. 

The  28,330  conmiitments  to  which  analysis  has  been  confined  are 
shown  by  class  of  offense  and  nativity  and  race  of  the  offender  in  the 
following  table: 

Tablb  30. — DiatribtUwn  of  eUutes  of  crime:  Massaehtuetts  penal  initUuHom,  Oct.  1, 

1908,  to  Sept.  SO,  1909. 


Nattrlty  of  oflendsr. 


Nsttve-bom  of  Oftttre  tether 

Nst|ye-bam  of  foreign  father,  by  oountry 
of  birth  of  tether: 

Caosda 

England 

Gennany 

Ireland 

Scotland .*.. 

Foreign-born,  by  ooimtry  of  birth: 

Anstria-Htingary 

Canada...... 

England 

Finland 

Oermany 

Ireland 

Italy 

Poland 

Rnaria 

Scotland 

Sweden. 

Grand  totala 

Nathre>bom  of  native  tether 

Natlye-bom  of  foreign  tether  e 

Total  natlTe-bom 

Fonlgn-bom  ^ 


Commitments:  Nomber. 


Total. 


6,288 


1,176 
629 
200 

7,278 
271 

237 

2,676 

1,036 

201 

166 

6,351 

450 

220 

673 

439 

281 


6  28,330 


6,288 

9,810 

'16,219 

13,101 


Oalnftil 
oflenaes. 


1,080 


220 
76 
36 

726 
38 

31 
306 
78 
11 
30 
282 
93 
33 
96 
37 
16 


8,481 


1,090 
1,216 
2,361 
1,119 


Oflenaes 
of  per- 
sonal 

Tiolenoe. 


278 


62 
23 

8 
260 

4 

64 

134 

66 

14 

12 

189 

108 

36 

89 

12 

13 


1,440 


278 
378 
657 
783 


Offenses 
against 
pubUo 
policy. 


8,698 


831 
400 
138 
6,074 
212 

146 

2,038 

sun 

173 
104 
6,718 
188 
147 
367 
376 
243 


22,099 


Offenses 

i^ainst 

chastity. 


3,698 

7,836 

11,493 

10,697 
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43 
12 

6 
113 

9 

8 
184 

29 
1 
6 

70 

60 
3 

17 
8 
6 


766 


203 
198 
406 
860 


Undaari- 
aedof- 


119 


80 

18 

IS 

106 

8 

8 
61 
26 

2 

4 
92 
11 

1 

16 

6 

4 


646 


119 
188 


•Indndes  "  Other  countries  "  and  persons  not  reporting  nativity  or  parentage. 

6  Includes  10  oommltmants  of  iwrsons  not  reporting  natmty. 

« Includes  "  Other  countries."^ 

'laeiodBe  121  oofrnmitmants  of  persons  not  rgportlng  parentage. 
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Taku  9a.—J>utributi»n  of  cIoum  o/  aimt:  XaitaAuiett*  penal  initituHon*,  Oct.  X, 
1908,  to  Sept.  SO,  J9(»— Continued. 


MittvttT  of  offender. 


FcromtdlitJlbatJDa. 


Toi^  ^fi±;  ?!£s- 


a  10  oommltjnenta  of 
•  inoiaQea  "  Other  ooantola,'' 
'  tiuhidM  in  onmmltmBKi  of  pomni  not  reporUng  puenUfe. 

This  table  shows  that  only  one  group  of  immi^ant  offenders  had 
a  lai^er  proportion  of  commitments  for  the  gamful  offenses  than 
the  group  of  those  native-bom  of  native  father.  This  immigrant 
group  is  that  of  Italian  birth,  of  whose  total  commitments  those  for 
the  gainful  offenses  formed  20.7  per  cent.  Between  this  percentage 
and  that  of  the  native-born  of  native  father,  however,  the  difference 
is  slight,  the  latter  being  20.6  per  cent.  Not  only  had  no  foreign-bom 
group  except  the  Italian  so  high  a  percentage  of  commitments  for 
Sie  gainful  offenses  as  had  the  native-bom  ofnative  father,  but  the 
percentage  of  none  of  the  groups  of  native-bom  of  foreign  father 
equaled  that  figure.  Five  of  the  inunigrant  nationalities,  Scotch, 
English,  Swedish,  Finnish,  and  Irish,  show  smaller  percentages  than 
any  group  of  native-born  of  immigrant  father. 

Of  the  five  groups  native-bom  of  foreign  father,  four  show  larger 
percentages  than  the  foreign-bom  of  corresponding  race.  The  single 
exception  is  that  of  persons  bom  Id  the  United  States  whose  fathers 
came  from  Germany,  their  percentage  being  18  while  that  of  persons 
of  German  birth  is  19.4.  The  groups  of  Canadian,  English,  Irish, 
and  Scotch  parentage  had,  r^ectively,  larger  percentages  than  the 
groups  of  Canadian,  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  birth. 

Six  of  the  11  immigrant  groups  appearing  in  the  above  table  show 
higher  percentages  of  conmiitments  for  offenses  of  personal  violence 
than  the  grou])  of  persons  native-born  of  native  father.  Of  these 
six  the  Italian  is  the  lai^est  percentage,  offenses  of  personal  violence 
causing  24  per  cent  of  aiU  the  commitments  of  persons  bom  in  Italy. 
Next  in  rank  is  the  Austro-Hungarian  group,  whose  percentage  ia  22.8. 
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Following  this  is  the  Polish  percentage;  which  is  16.4,  and  fourth  in 
rank  is  the  Russian  group^  15.5  per  cent  of  whose  commitments  were 
for  offenses  of  personal  violence.  The  other  two  immigrant  groups 
having  larger  percentages  than  that  of  persons  native-bom  of  native 
father  are  the  German  and  Finnish,  in  both  of  which  offenses  of  per- 


sonal  violence  played  a  much  smaller  part  than  in  the  four  immigrant 
groups  first  mentioned.  The  Oerman  percentage  is  7.7  and  the 
Finnish  7.  Considerably  less  than  that  or  any  of  these  six  groups  was 
the  proportion  of  commitments  for  offenses  of  personal  violence  of 
native-bom  offenders  of  native  father,  the  percentage  being  5.3. 

Although  six  immigrant  groups  show  higher  percentages  of  com- 
mitments for  offenses  of  personal  violence  tnan  the  group  of  persons 
native-bom  of  native  father,  not  one  of  the  five  groups  of  native- 
bom  chUdren  of  immigrants  has  a  higher  percentage.  ^^lis  appears 
less  remarkable,  however,  when  it  is  observed  that  only  one  oi  these 
five  groups  (that  of  German  descent)  consisted  of  persons  whose 
fathers  came  ftrom  any  of  the  countries  of  birth  of  the  six  immigrant 
groups  above  referred  to  (Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  Poland,  Russia, 
Germany,  and  Finland).  Tliis  is  probably  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that 
all  of  these  nationalities  except  the  German  are  of  comparatively 
recent  immigration  and  thus  have  not  large  numbers  of  American- 
bom  children  of  criminal  age.  But  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  five  of 
the  six  immigrant  groups  exhibiting  greater  relative  frequency  of 
offenses  of  personal  violence  than  that  shown  by  the  group  of  persons 
native-bom  of  nonimmigrant  parentage  should  have  come  from 
countries  of  recent  immigration. 

The  relations  of  the  native-bom  groups  of  foreign  parentage  to 
the  corresponding  groups  of  foreign  birth  are  rather  unlike  those 
shown  by  the  figures  of  commitments  for  the  gainful  offenses.  Com- 
mitments for  onenses  of  personal  violence  are  shown  to  have  been 
relatively  less  frequent  among  the  groups  of  persons  native-bom  of 
foreign  father  than  among  the  corresponding  groups  of  the  forei^- 
bom,  four  of  the  five  native  groups  of  foreign  parentage  (that  of  Irish 
parentage  being  the  exception)  showing  smaUer  percentages  than 
the  corresponding  immigrant  groups. 

Offenses  against  pubhc  policy  caused  a  greater  number  of  commit- 
ments to  penal  institutions  in  Massachusetts  during  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1909,  than  all  other  crimes  combinra,  the  number  of 
such  commitments  being  22,099. 

Of  the  total  commitments  of  the  foreign-bom  from  Ireland  they 
formed  the  largest  proportion,  90  per  cent.  Of  those  of  the  foreign- 
bom  from  Italy  they  comprised  the  smallest,  41.8  per  cent. 

Six  of  the  1 1  immigrant  groups  of  offenders — ^tnose  from  Ireland, 
Sweden,  Finland.  Scotland,  England,  and  Canada — and  all  of  the  5 
groups  of  native-bom  offenders  of  immigrant  parentage,  had  higher 
percentages  of  commitments  for  offenses  against  pubhc  poUcy  tnan 


the  largest.  Next  in  rank  to  that  of  immigrant  offenders  from  Ire- 
land are  the  percentages  of  those  from  Sweden  and  Finland,  neither 
of  which  countries  is  represented  in  the  parentage  of  the  native-bom 
groups  shown  in  the  table.  After  these  the  percentage  of  the  Scotch 
18  next  in  order  among  the  foreign-bom  groups,  while  among  the 
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natiYe-bom  groups  that  of  Scotch  parentage  ranks  second  in  order 
of  percentage.  Following  that  of  the  foreign-bom  from  Scotland  is 
the  percentage  of  the  group  of  English  birth  among  the  immigrant 

f*oups^  while  amon^  the  native-bom  groups  that  of  persons  bom  of 
nglish  parentage  is  next  to  that  of  the  CToup  of  Scotch  parentage. 
Further  than  this  the  percentages  of  offenders  bom  in  Canada  or 
born  of  Canadian  parentage  are  next  in  rank  among  the  immigrant 
and  nonimmigrant  groups,  respectively,  while  immigrants  from  Ger- 
many and  American-bom  children  of  inunigrants  from  that  country, 
respectively,  occupy  the  places  immediately  following  among  tne 
foreign  ana  native  bom  groups. 

It  will  be  observed  that  each  of  the  native-bom  groups  of  foreign 
parentage,  except  the  German,  has  a  larger  percentage  than  the  cor- 
respondmg  foreign-bom  ^up. 

Offenses  against  chastity  are  shown  by  the  table  on  pages  205-6 
to  have  formed  a  far  larger  proportion  (11.1  per  cent)  of  the  crimes  of 
immigrants  from  Italy,  than  of  the  crimes  of  any  other  group  of 
immi^ants  or  of  any  group  of  native-bom  persons.  Next  in  rank 
is  their  proportion  of  the  crimes  of  immigrants  from  Canada,  of  whose 
total  commitments  5  per  cent  were  for  offenses  against  chastity. 
Immediately  following  these  two  groups  of  offenders  in  relative  fre- 
quency of  offenses  against  chastity  is  the  group  of  native-bom  persons 
of  native  parentage,  of  whose  total  crimes  these  composed  3.8  per 
cent.  Thus  only  two  groups  of  persons,  both  of  them  of  foreign  birth, 
have  larger  percentages  of  offenses  against  chastity  than  the  native- 
bom  of  nonimmigrant  parentage.  Of  the  crimes  of  foreign-bom 
persons  from  Finland  these  formed  the  smallest  proportion  of  all, 
only  1  of  the  201  commitments  of  this  group,  or  one-naif  of  1  per 
cent,  having  been  for  an  ''offense  against  chastity." 

The  several  gainful  offenses  are  shown  by  the  following  table  to 
have  been  more  prominent  among  the  crimes  of  the  Amencan-bom 
of  native  father  than  among  the  crimes  of  the  majority  of  the  immi- 
grant and  second-generation  groups: 


Table  31. — RelaHve  frequency  of  gainful  offenses:  MassaehuHtU  penal  xnttitutionSf 

Oct.  1,  1908,  to  Sept.  30,  1909. 


Nativity  of  offender. 

AU  gainful 
oflenaes. 

Burglary. 

Forgery  and 
fraud. 

lATcenyand 

receiving 
stolen  goods. 

Robbery. 

Rank. 

Per 
cent. 

Rank. 

• 

Per 
cent. 

Rank. 

Per 
cent. 

Rank. 

Per 
cent. 

Rank. 

Per 
cent. 

Natlye*boni  of  native  father 

Native-born  of  foreien  fother,  by 
country  of  birth  of  father: 
Canada 

2 

4 

8 

6 

12 

9 

10 

11 

14 

16 

3 

17 

1 

7 

6 

IS 

16 

20.6 

18.7 
14.4 
18.0 
10.0 
14.0 

13.1 

11.6 

7.6 

6.6 

10.4 

4.4 

30.7 

16.0 

16.6 

8.4 

6.7 

3 

1 
3 
4 
0 
6 

6 
10 
12 

3.2 

3.7 
3.2 
3.0 
1.5 
2.2 

2.1 
1.3 

.8 

4 

0 
8 
6 
8 
6 

0.8 

.1 
.2 
.6 
.2 
.7 

1 

3 

8 

6 

12 

11 

9 

10 

14 

16 

2 

17 

4 

7 

6 

13 

16 

16.9 

14.6 

10.8 

13.6 

8.1 

9.2 

10.1 

9.6 

6.6 

4.0 

16.6 

3.8 

13.8 

10.9 

13.4 

8.0 

4.8 

6 

9 
11 

3 
10 

2 

6 
10 
12 

8 

7 
12 

1 

0.7 
.4 

Rneiand 

.2 

Oflrmany 

1.0 

Ireland.'. 

.3 

^kM)tland 

1.8 

Foreign-bom,  by  ooontry  of  birth: 

.8 

Canada 

6 
8 
2 

1 
9 
1 
3 
6 
8 
7 

.6 

.2 

1.0 

1.3 

.1 

1.8 

.9 

.6 

.2 

.4 

.8 

"Etiffiftnd 

.1 

Finland.........  . 

.6 

Germany .  .  . 

7 
13 
2 
3 
8 

1.0 
.4 
3.6 
3.2 
1.7 

.6 

Ireland,'.....  .  ... 

.1 

Italy 

2.0 

Poland 

Rmia 

4 
11 

.9 

f^ootland . 

.2 

Sweden , 

11 

1.1 

"""•*"*•      — 
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Liarceny  occupied  a  larger  place  in  the  criminality  of  the  native- 
born  of  native  father  than  in  that  of  any  other  group  of  offenders, 
while  only  two  percentages  of  commitments  for  burglary,  three  of 
commitments  for  forgery  and  fraud,  and  five  of  commitments  for 
robbery^  exceeded  those  of  the  native-born  of  native  father.  The 
Italian  mmoigrant  group  had  a  larger  percentage  of  commitments 
for  bui^lary,  the  German,  ItaUan,  Finnish,  ana  Polish  immigrant 
groups  of  those  for  forgery  and  fraud,  and  the  Italian,  Russian,  and 
Austro-Hungarian  immigrant  groups  of  those  for  robbery.  Of  the 
second-generation  groups,  the  Canadian  exceeded  the  native-born  of 
native  Father  in  relative  frequency  of  burglary,  and  the  Scotch  and 
German  in  relative  frequency  of  robbery. 

A  different  condition  existed  with  regard  to  the  offenses  of  personal 
violence,  as  appears  from  the  following  table: 

Table  32. — Relative  frequency  of  offeneee  of  pereonal  violence:  MasaaehusetU  penal 

iTutitutionay  Oct.  1,  1908,  to  Sept.  SO,  1909. 


Nativity  of  offender. 

All  offenses 

of  personal 

violenoe. 

Assault,  sim- 
ple. 

Assanlt,  vlo-. 
lent. 

V 

Homicide. 

Rape. 

Rank. 

Per 

cent. 

Rank. 

Per 
cent. 

Rank. 

Per 
cent. 

Rank. 

Per 
cent. 

Rank. 

Per 
cent. 

NatlTe-bom  of  native  father 

Natlve>boni  of  foreign  fatheri  by 
ooan^  of  birth  of  fother: 
Canada 

7 

10 
11 
12 
13 
16 

3 

8 
7 
6 
6 

14 
1 
3 
4 

16 
9 

6.3 

4.4 

4.3 
4.0 
8.6 
1.6 

22.8 

6.0 

6.3 

7.0 

7.7 

3.0 

24.0 

16.4 

16.6 

2.7 

4.6 

8 

11 
10 
12 
13 
16 

1 

0 

7 

6 

6 

16 

4 

8 

2 

14 

10 

4.7 

4.1 
4.3 
4.0 
8.4 
1.1 

16.6 

4.6 

4.0 

7.0 

7.1 

2.2 

12.4 

12.7 

14.0 

2.6 

4.3 

10 
0 

0.23 
.20 

.     6 
6 

0.21 
.09 

2 

0.11 

England , . , ,  t  ,  .  t  -  r  -  r  - 

Tr^land .' 

12 
6 

1 

11 
8 

.11 
.37 

6.76 
.19 
.29 

7 

.07 

Scotland r 

TOreign-bom,  by  ooontry  of  birth: 
AostrlflrHungary 

3 
4 

.42 

.26 

4 

3 

.04 

England 

.10 

FiiilAnd 

Q^rmany -.. 

2 

8 

1 

.66 

.03 

6.11 

6 
2 
3 
4 

10 
7 

.71 

6.78 

3.64 

1.67 

.23 

.36 

Italy 

1 

.06 

Poland 

TdxnHla 

Scotland , 



Sweden 

None  of  these  offenses  formed  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  crimes  of 
the  native-bom  of  native  father  as  of  those  of  some  immigrant  group, 
although  they  were  in  the  main  relatively  more  common  among  native 
offenders  of  native  parentage  than  among  native  offenders  of  immi- 
grant parentage.  The  only  exception  to  tnis  latter  statement  is  with 
respect  to  violent  assault,  which  was  relatively  more  frequent  among 
American-born  offenders  of  Canadian  and  Scotch  parentage  than 
among  native  offenders  of  American  parentage. 

Of  the  immigrant  groups  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  the  ItaUan 
are  most  notable  for  the  high  relative  frequency  of  these  offenses 
among  them.  Simple  and  violent  assault  formed  larger  percentages 
of  the  crimes  of  Austro-Hungarian  offenders  than  of  those  of  any 
other  group,  while  homicide  and  rape  formed  larger  percentages  of 
the  crimes  of  Italian  offenders  than  of  those  of  anv  other  group. 

Offenses  against  public  policy  belonged  much  more  largelv  to 
immigrant  criminality  than  to  the  criminality  of  the  native-Dorn 
of  native  parentage.  Disorderly  conduct  and  drunkenness  are 
shown  by  tne  table  following  to  have  belonged  especially  to  immi- 
grant ciiminality. 
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Table  33. — Relative  fi'equency  of  offenses  against  public  policy:  Massadmsetts  penal 

institutions,  Oct.  1, 1908,  to  Sept.  SO,  1909. 


Natiylty  of  offender. 

All  offenses 
uc  policy. 

Disorderly 
conduct. 

Drunken- 
ness. 

OazntDg. 

Offenses  of 
violenoe. 

Vagrancy. 

Rank. 

Per 
cent. 

Rank. 

Per 
cent. 

Rank. 

Per 
cent. 

Rank. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent 

Rank. 

Per 

cent. 

NatiYe-bom  of  native 
father 

12 

10 
9 

11 
5 
7 

•     8 

6 

3 

13 

1 

17 

14 

15 

4 

2 

68.0 

70.7 
75.6 
69.0 
83.5 
78.2 

61.6 
76.2 
81.9 
86.1 
67.1 
90.0 
41.8 
66.8 
62.3 
85.6 
86.5 

11 

7 
13 
14 
12 

9 

2 
5 

6 

1 

2.5 

3.3 
2.1 
.5 
2.2 
3.0 

5.5 
4.7 
4.4 
6.0 

11 

10 
9 

13 
2 

7 

15 

8 

6 

5 

14 

1 

17 
12 
16 

4 
3 

53.5 

55.7 
60.5 
51.0 
75.2 
66.1 

42.6 
64.4 
68.9 
74.1 
47.1 
82.4 
13.6 
5L4 
37.5 
74.3 
75.1 

6 

8 
9 
3 
7 

0.40 

.09 
.06 
.50 
.22 

10 

8 
8 

0.6 

.8 
.8 

6 

8 
8 

1 

11 
5 

4 
12 

7 
13 

2 
13 
14 

5 

9 
10 

2 

4.4 

Native-born   of  for- 
eign father,  by  ooun- 
tiy  of  birth  of  far 
tber: 
Canada. 

4.3 

lRngl{|.n4 . . . 

7.0 

Oennany 

Ireland 

lao 

12 

.2 

8.1 

Bcotland... 

5.5 

Foreign-bom,    by 
country  of  birth: 
Anstrla-Hungary. 
Canada ,  . . 

5 
11 

.42 
.04 

7 
11 

L3 

.3 

6u8 
2L9 

4.3 

Flnlflnd..      

5 
2 
11 
1 
3 
4 
9 
6 

L5 
8.2 

.3 

U.8 

2.7 

2.4 

.7 
L4 

2.5 

Germany 

Ireland 

7.1 

10 
8 

10 
3 
4 

2.7 
3.1 
2.7 
5.1 
4.8 

10 

1 
4 
2 

.05 
L33 

.45 
L05 

2.5 

Italy 

L6 

Poland... 

5.5 

Russia 

8.7 

Scotland 

3.6 

Sweden. . 

7.1 

Every  immigrant  group  shows  a  larger  percentage  of  disorderly 
conduct  than  the  native-bom  of  native  rather,  and  6  of  the  11 
immigrant  groups  show  larger  percentages  of  arunkenness.  The 
Irish  immigrant  group  is  notable  for  its  large  percentage  of  commits 
ments  for  drunkenness,  such  commitments  forming  over  four-fifths 
of  all  commitments  or  immigrants  from  Ireland.  In  connection 
with  this  it  is  notable  that  the  American-bom  children  of  Irish 
fathers  have  a  larger  percentage  of  commitments  for  drunkenness 
than  any  group  except  the  Irish  immigrants  themselves. 

Offenses  against  chastity  were  relatively  more  frequent  among  the 
offenders  of  only  two  immigrant  groups  than  among  the  native3[)om 
of  native  father. 

Tablb  34. — Relative  frequency  of  offenses  against  chastity:  Massachusetts  penal  instUur 

tions,  Oct.  i,  1908,  to  Sept.  SO,  1909. 


Nativity  of  offender. 

All  offenses  against 
chastity. 

Crimes  connected 
with  prostitution. 

Rank. 

Percent 

Rank. 

Percent. 

Native-bom  of  native  father 

3 

4 

10 
9 

12 
6 

14 
2 
8 

16 
6 

15 
1 

18 
7 

11 

11 

3.8 

3.7 
2.8 
2.6 
L6 
3.3 

L3 
5.0 
2.8 
.5 
8.2 
LI 
ILl 
L4 
3.0 
L8 
L8 

4 

5 
5 
6 
8 
7 

7 
2 
8 

0.8 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of  birth  of  fother: 
Canada , ^  x  ^ 

.6 

England 

.6 

Germany 

.5 

Ireland 

.2 

Scotland 

,4 

Foreign-born,  by  country  of  birth: 

Austria-Htingary 

.4 

rianada T..' ...          

L8 

England 

L2 

Finland 

German  y 

freiand .'.... 

9 
1 
6 
8 

8 

.1 

Italy 

3.3 

Poland 

.6 

Russia 

1.2 

Scotland 

.2 

Sweden 
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Crimes  connected  with  prostitution,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  table, 
formed  larger  percentages  of  the  total  offenses  of  four  immigrant 
^oups  than  of  those  of  the  native  group  of  nonimmigrant  parentage. 
These  immigrant  groups  are  the  Canadian,  English,  Italian,  and  Rus- 
sian. Of  the  second-generation  group  none  had  so  large  a  percentage 
of  commitments  for  such  crimes  as  the  native-bom  of  native  father. 

AUEN  PRISONERS   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN   1908. 

When  in  1904  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  first 
enumerated  the  aUens  detained  in  penal  institutions  throughout  the 
United  States,  it  was  foimd  that  1,213  such  prisoners  were  in  confine- 
ment for  ''murder"  or  '^attempt  to  murder.'*  As  the  total  number  of 
alien  prisoners  enumerated  was  9,825,  this  ^oup  composed  approxi- 
mately one-eighth  (12.3  per  cent)  of  the  entire  body. 

The  next  enumeration  was  made  in  1908.  As  tabulated  by  the 
Immigration  Commission  from  the  original  schedules,  the  data  then 
gathered  show  1.588  ahen  prisoners  under  sentence  lor  ''homicide" 
or  "attempted  nomicide"  (presumably  the  same  crimes  as  those 
designated  in  1904  as  ''murder"  and  "attempt  to  murder").  Such 
persons  comprised  12.4  per  cent,  or  about  one-eighth,  of  all  ahen 
prisoners  guilty  of  violations  of  tne  law  who  were  m  confinement  at 
the  time  of  the  enumeration.^ 

Of  the  1,588  aUen  prisoners  under  sentence  in  1908  for  homicide 
and  attempted  homicide,  the  period  of  residence  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  commitment  was  learned  with  regard  to  1,524.  Nearly 
one-fourth  of  this  number,  or  24  per  cent,  had  been  imprisoned  for 
the  crime  within  three  years  after  their  arrival  in  this  country.  Among 
six  races  the  proportion  exceeds  one-fourth  of  the  number  reporting, 
as  is  shown  in  tne  following  table: 

Table  35. — Fer  cent  of  alien  prisoners  committed  for  homicide  and  attempted  homicide^ 
whose  commitments  occurred  tuithin  three  years  after  arrival  in  the  United  States:  1908, 


(Compiled  from  data  of  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturallfatlon.] 

Race. 

Percent.a 

Race. 

Per«ant.a 

Afrlfflui 

16.4 
11.8 
20.0 

2.7 
17.4 
12.7 
18.8 
18.2 
17.6 
26.7 

7.7 

Irish 

12.0 

Puiwidiaii ,  FrRnch -  t  -  t t 

Italian,  North 

21.7 

Canadian.  Other 

lUllan,  South 

80.0 

Qiinese 

Lithiiimlan 

26.3 

Chwiian 

Magyar ... . .  ^ . . . . 

86.6 

Kngllsh  ... 

Mexican 

19.4 

Polish 

32.6 

yfyii^^ih ,,.,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,... 

Kimdan r 

38.6 

Qcnnan 

RnnndlnAvifln 

11.1 

Qnek 

Scotch 

18.2 

Helirsv .........tx 

Slovak 

20.0 

a  Based  on  nixmber  reporting  years  in  the  United  States. 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  over  one-third  of  the  Russian 
and  Magyar  aUens  in  prison  for  homicide  or  attempted  homicide 
were  committed  before  they  had  been  three  years  m  the  United 
States.    The  same  is  true  oi  over  one-fourth  of  the  Polish,  South 

a  In  the  tabulation  of  the  1908  data  only  those  prisoners  were  included  who  had  been 
adjudged  giulty  of  an  offense.  The  1904  nguies  probably  include  a  number  of  prisoners 
who  had  not  yet  been  tried,  and  Uiub  the  data  for  the  two  years  are  not  wholly 
compaxable. 
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Italian^  Greek,  and  Lithuanian ;  one-fifth  or  more  of  the  North  Italian^ 
Canadian  other  than  French,  and  Slovak;  over  one-sixth  of  the  Mexi- 
can, Finnish,  French,  Scotch,  German,  and  Croatian;  more  than  one- 
seventh  of  the  African,  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  EngHsh,  more 
than  one-ninth  of  the  Irish  and  French  Canadian,  and  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  Scandinavian.  In  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chi- 
nese races,  those  whose  commitments  occurred  within  three  years 
after  arrival  in  the  United  States  numbered  less  than  one  in  every 
ten  of  the  alien  prisoners  reporting  length  of  residence. 

It  is  not  possible  from  available  data  to  make  any  valuable  statis- 
tical comparison  of  immigrants  and  natives,  nor  even  of  alien  and  nat- 
uralized immigrants,  with  regard  to  homicide.  But  such  comparison 
is  unnecessary  to  bring  out  tne  fact  that  alien  homicides  are  found  in 
considerable  number  in  our  penal  institutions,  and  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these  committed  tne  crime  soon  after  their  arrival  in  the 
United  States. 

The  striking  facts  brought  out  by  these  figures  suggest  the  value 
of  a  fuller  analysis  of  aUen  criminality.  The  most  complete  data  of  this 
characterwhich  are  accessible  are  those  resulting  from  the  enumeration 
of  aUen  prisoners  in  the  United  States  made  oy  the  Bureau  of  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  in  1908.  The  original  schedules  of  this 
enumeration  were  loaned  to  the  Conmaission  and  new  tables  have 
been  compiled  from  them. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown,  by  classes  of  crime,  the  distribution 
among  the  several  races  of  prisoners  whose  offenses  were  clearly 
enough  reported  to  permit  of  classification: 

Table  36. — DistribtUion  of  classes  of  crime  among  alien  prisoners  in  the  United  States:  1908, 
[Compiled  from  data  of  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalifation.] 


Prisoners: 

Number. 

Race. 

Total. 

Gainfal 
offenses. 

Offenses 

of 
personal 
violence. 

Offeases 
against 
public 
policy. 

Offenses 
chastity. 

XTnelassi- 

fled 
offenses. 

African 

143 
420 
296 
103 
145 
823 
186 
160 

1,167 
149 
689 

1,286 
317 

2,312 
166 
343 
773 

1,186 
166 
602 
283 
388 

68 
134 
106 

19 

58 
380 

42 

86 
641 

60 
384 
260 

97 
676 

63 
100 
327 
458 

64 
237 
128 
100 

60 
49 
33 
61 
48 

116 
76 
27 

205 
60 
46 
88 

161 

1,074 

40 

136 

334 

302 
30 
72 
30 

121 

26 

198 

132 

21 

33 

275 

54 

32 

323 

34 

196 

871 

46 

417 

67 

73 

89 

353 

40 

168 

111 

113 

7 
22 
16 

2 

3 

17 

11 

Chines? , 

Crofttian 

6 

TiT^glteh 

89 

7 
10 
40 

5 
46 
34 

7 
80 

2 
14 
18 
28 

4 
11 

9 
12 

18 

6 

French 

4 

German 

ao 

Qreek 

1 

Hebrew 

18 

Irish 

84 

Italian,  North 

6 

TtaliaUj  Honth 

66 

3 

Magyar 

20 

Mexican .... 

10 

Polish. 

60 

Russian 

0 

^l^n«1lrffty|ftn  . .  . .    .         . 

14 

Sootoh 

6 

Slovak 

42 

Totala 

12,606 

4,648 

3,337 

3,783 

442 

396 

« Includes  "  Other  noes"  and  prlsonen  not  reporting  noe. 
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Table  36. — DittribtUiion  of  classes  of  crime  atnong  alien  prisoners  in  the  United  States: 

1908— Continued. 


Prisoners:  Per  cent  distribution. 

Raoe. 

Total. 

Gainltd 
offenses. 

Offenses 

of 
personal 
▼iolenoe. 

Offenses 
against 
public 
policy. 

Offenses 

against 

cbastity. 

Unolassl- 

fled 
offenses. 

AfrVmn 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

40.6 
31.9 
35.5 
18.4 
40.0 
46.2 
22.7 
54.1 
46.8 
39.6 
55.7 
20.1 
30.6 
29.2 
34.2 
29.2 
42.3 
38.2 
41.0 
47.2 
45.2 
25.8 

35.0 
11.7 
11.1 
50.2 
83.1 
14.1 
41.1 
17.0 
17.7 
83.6 
6.5 
6.8 
50.8 
46.5 
25.8 
39.7 
43.2 
25.5 
25.0 
14.8 
10.6 
31.2 

18.2 
47.1 
44.6 
20.4 
22.8 
33.4 
20.2 
20.1 
27.9 
22.8 
28.4 
67.7 
14.5 
18.0 
36.8 
21.8 
11.5 
29.8 
25.6 
38.5 
39.2 
29.1 

4.9 
5.2 
5.1 
1.9 

1.4 

Ctnudfaui.  FrflfM^h 

4.0 

CBDadian,  Other 

8.7 

Chhiffli!..' 

.0 

CroAtfaun , 

4.1 

lEnglfcih, 

4.7 
8.8 
6.8 
4.2 
8.4 
6.7 
2.6 
2.2 
3.8 
1.3 
4.1 
1.7 
2.4 
2.6 
2.2 
8.2 
8.1 

1.6 

Ffnnkh 

8.2 

French 

2.5 

German. . , 

8.4 

Greek 

.6 

Hebrew 

2.6 

Irish 

'     2.6 

TtuHwi,  North , 

1.9 

Tti^lUiTi'  ftonth 

2.4 

LIthuanfan 

1.9 

Magyar 

5.8 

Me53caD 

1.8 

l>nll«h...         ,               .                 

4.2 

5.8 

flM^riftiAyiaZI 

2.8 

Scotch 

1.8 

Slovak 

10.8 

Total' 

100.0 

36.9 

26.5 

30.0 

8.5 

8.1 

a  Includes  "  Other  races ''  and  prisoners  not  reporting  race. 

The  gainful  offenses  were  the  crunes  for  which  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  alien  prisoners  of  11  races  were  confinedi  offenses  of 
personal  violence  of  7  races,  and  offenses  against  pubUc  policy  of  4 
races,  while  offenses  against  chastity  and  unclassined  crimes  caused 
the  commitment  of  smaller  proportions  of  the  prisonera  of  eveiy 
race  than  did  any  of  the  three  otner  crime  groups. 

Those  races  which  had  a  larcer  proportion  of  alien  prisoners  under 
sentence  for  gainful  offenses  than  for  any  other  class  of  crime  are  as 
follows,  the  percentages  being  those  which  such  prisoners  formed  of 
the  total  alien  prisoners  of  each  race: 


African 40.6 

Croatian 40.0 

Engliah 46.2 

French 54. 1 

Gennan 46.8 

Greek 39.6 


Hebrew 65.7 

Poliflh 38.2 

Russian 41. 0 

Scandinavian 47. 2 

Scotch 45.2 


Those  races  having  a  larger  proportion  of  alien  prisoners  confined 
for  offenses  of  personal  violence  than  for  any  other  class  of  crime  are: 

Chinese 59. 2  Magyar 39. 7 

Finnish 41.1  Mexican 43.2 

Italian,  North 50.8  Slovak 31.2 

Italian,  South 46.5 

Offenses  against  public  policy  caused  the  commitment  of  a  laiger 
proportion  of  the  alien  prisoners  of  the  following  races  than  did  any 
other  class  of  crime: 

Canadian,  French 47.1  I  Irish 67.7 

Canadian,  Other 44.6  I  Lithuanian 36.8 
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Two  races  stand  out  prominently  with  respect  to  the  gainful 
offenses.  The  largest  proportion  of  commitments  for  these  offenses 
is  found  among  the  Heorews,  55.7  per  cent  of  all  the  alien  prisoners 
of  this  race  havine  been  imprisoned  for  such  crimes.  The  French 
stand  second  in  rank,  54.1  per  cent  of  the  French  prisoners  being  under 
sentence  for  like  offenses. 

Table  37. — Relative  frequency  of  gainful  offenses  among  alien  priaonera  in  the  UniUd 

States:  1908. 


(GompUed  from  data  of  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  NaturaUiatlon.] 


Baoe. 


A  U  ffoinftU  offeiuet, 

Hebrew 

French , 

Scandinavian 

German 

Enj;lJsh , 

Scotch , 

Mexican 

Russian 

African , 

Croatian , 

Greek 

Polish 

Canadian  (other  than  French). . , 

Lithuanian 

Canadian,  French 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Magyar , 

Slovak , 

Finnish 

Irish 

Chinese , 

BJackmail  and  extortion. 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South , 

Irish 

German 

Burgiary. 

Mexican 

French , 

English 

German , 

Hebrew , 

Scotch 

Scandinavian , 

Russian , 

Polish 

Canadian  (other  than  French). . . 

Canadian,  French 

Croatian 

Lithuanian 

African , 

Greek , 

Mag3rar 

ItiSan,  North , 

Italian,  South , 

Finnish 

Irish 

Chinese 

Slovak 

Forgery  and  fraud. 

French 

Scandinavian 

Greek 

Scotch 

Russian , 

English , 

German , 

Lithuanian , 


Percent 
of  total. 


56.7 
54.1 
47.2 
46.8 
46.2 
45.2 
42.3 
41.0 
40.6 
40.0 
39.6 
38.2 
85.5 
34.2 
31.9 
30.6 
29.2 
29.2 
25.8 
22.7 
20.1 
18.4 


1.9 

L2 

.2 

.1 


17.6 

17.0 

16.4 

15.9 

15.4 

12.7 

12.5 

12.2 

8.5 

8.4 

7.6 

7.6 

7.1 

7.0 

6.7 

6.7 

6.0 

6.0 

5.9 

5.1 

2.9 

2.8 


7.6 
6.2 
6.4 
6.3 
6.1 
4.9 
4.5 
8.9 


Race. 


Forgery  and/raud— Contlnoed. 

Croatian 

Magyar 

Hebrew 

Italian,  North 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 

Polish..... 

Mexican 

Slovak 

AfHcan 

Finnish 

Irish 

Italian,  South 

Chinese 

Larceny  and  receMng  stolen  property 

Hebrew 

Croatian 

Polish 

Aft-lean 

French 

Scandinavian 

Greek 

German 

Scotch 

Russian 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 

Lithuanian 

(Radian,  French 

English 

Mexican 

Slovak 

Magyar 

Finnish 

Italian,  South 

Italian,  North 

Irish 

Chinese 

RMery. 

Chinese 

Italian,  South 

African 

Italian,  North 

English 

Mexican 

Scotch 

Greek 

French 

Scandinavian 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 

Slovak 

German 

Magyar 

Croatian 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Lithuanian 

Russian 

Canadian,  French 

Polish 

Fhmlsh 


Percent 
of  total. 


8.4 
2.9 
2.8 
2.8 
2.6 
2.4 
2.0 
L9 
1.6 
L4 
LI 
LI 
LO 
.0 


36.1 
26.2 
26.0 
26.9 
26.8 
24.9 
23.6 
28.8 
23.0 
2L8 
21.8 
21.3 
20.0 

2ao 

18.0 
18.3 
16.6 
14.6 
14.3 
14.2 
1L8 
6.8 


8.7 
6.7 
6.3 
6.7 
4.9 
4.8 
4.2 
4.0 
3.8 
3.6 
3.4 
8.1 
2.9 
2.9 
2.8 
2.6 
L9 
L9 
L9 
L7 
L7 
LI 
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Of  the  specific  crimes  classified  as  gainful^  larceny  and  receiving 
stolen  property  were  those  for  which  35.1  per  cent  of  all  Hebrew  ahen 
prisoners  were  confined,  burglary  was  the  crime  for  which  15.4  per 
cent  were  imprisoned,  forgery  and  fraud  were  the  offenses  of  2.8  per 
cent,  and  robbery  was  the  offense  of  2.5  per  cent.  Of  the  French 
alien  prisoners  25.8  per  cent  were  under  sentence  for  larceny  and 
receiving  stolen  property,  17  per  cent  for  burglary,  7.5  per  cent  for 
foi^ery  and  fraud,  and  3.8  per  cent  for  robbery.  The  Hebrews  had  a 
larger  proportion  than  any  other  race  of  ahen  prisoners  committed 
for  larceny  and  receiving  stolen  property,  and  the  French  a  larger  pro- 
portion conmdtted  for  forgery  ana  fraud.  The  relative  frequency 
of  bui^lary  among  prisoners  of  these  two  races  is  also  notable.  The 
Mexicans  alone  had  a  larger  proportion  of  ahen  prisoners  under  sen- 
tence for  this  crime  than  the  French,  while  the  Mexican,  French, 
English,  and  German  races  were  the  only  ones  which  exceeded  the 
Hebrew  in  proportion  of  such  prisoners.  The  proportion  of  French 
prisoners  confined  for  larceny  and  receiving  stolen  property  was  also 
relatively  lar^e,  being  exceeded  only  by  the  proportions  of  the  Hebrew, 
Croatian,  Polish,  and  African  races.  No  ahen  prisoners  of  the  Hebrew 
or  French  races,  however,  were  under  sentence  for  blackmail  or  extoiv 
tion.  Th^e  criines  were  confined  to  four  races,  the  North  Italian, 
South  Italian,  Irish,  and  German,  the  proportions  beine  in  the  order 
given;  the  North  and  South  Italian  races  greatly  exceeded  the  Irish 
and  German  in  relative  frequency  of  these  crimes. 

Twenty  of  the  races  had  over  10  percent  and  thirteen  of  the  races 
had  25  per  cent  or  more  of  their  alien  prisoners  under  sentence  for 
offenses  of  personal  violence. 


Table  38. — Relative  frequency  of  offenses  of  personal  violence  among  alien  prisoners  in 

the  United  States:  1908. 

[Compiled  ftom  data  of  Bureau  of  Immigratioii  and  Naturalicatlon.] 


Race. 


AU  offenaes  ofpenonai  vioUnee. 


Chixme 

Italian,  North.. 
Italian,  South., 

Mexican 

Finnish 


Masyar. 
Afincan. 


Greek 

Croatian 

Slovak 

Lithuanian 

Polish 

RosBian 

Oennan 

French 

Scandinavian 

En^^sh 

Canadian,  French. 
Canadian,  Other. . 

Scotch 

Irish 

Hebrew 


AbditetUm  and  kidnaping. 

Italian,  North 

French 

Hebrew 

Italian.  South 

EngUah 

Oennan. 


Percent 
of  total. 


50.2 
50. 8 
46.5 
43.2 
41.1 
39.7 
35.0 
33.6 
33.1 
31.2 
25.8 
25.5 
25.0 
17.7 
17.0 
14.3 
14.1 
11.7 
11.1 
10.6 
6.8 
6.5 


1.6 
.6 
.6 
.6 
.2 
.1 
.1 


Simple  ataauU. 

Finnish 

Magyar 

ItaUan,  South 

Slovak 

Polish 

Italian,  North 

CroatlEui 

Lithuanian 

Russian 

African 

Greek 

Chinese 

German 

Scandinavian 

Canadian,  French 

Mexican 

French 

Scotch 

Irish 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 

English 

Hebrew 

VitAent  assault. 

Chinese 

Mexican 

Finnish 

Greek 

Croatian 

Italian,  South. 


Percent 
of  total. 


19.5 

17.8 

16.8 

16.0 

15.5 

14.8 

13.8 

12.0 

12.2 

11.9 

11.4 

7.8 

5.7 

6.4 

5.0 

4.8 

4.4 

4.2 

3.7 

3.4 

3.3 

L6 


4.0 
4.9 
3.2 
2.7 
2.1 
2.1 
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Table  38. — RdaUve  frequency  of  offenses  of  personal  violence  among  alien  prisoners  in 

the  United  States:  i9C)^--Oontinued. 


Race. 


Peroent 
of  total. 


VhletU  Misutt— <3ontlnued. 


Italian,  North 

Magyar 

Slovak 

Pollah 

Ruasian. 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 

African 

French 

Engllah 

Scandinavian 

Oerman 

Canadian,  French 

Irish 

Hebrew 

Lithuanian 

Scotch 


Botniddt. 


Chinese 

Mexican 

Italian,  North. 
Italian,  South. 

African 

Magyar 

Finnish 

Croatian 

Slovak 

Lithuanian... 

Greek 

Oerman 

Russian 

English 


L6 

1.6 

1.6 

L3 

1.3 

LO 

.7 

.6 

.6 

.4 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.0 

.0 


38.8 

27.8 

27.1 

23.1 

18.2 

17.6 

17.3 

15.9 

12.9 

12.3 

11.4 

8.9 

8.3 

7.2 


Homldde— Continued. 

French 

Polish 

Scandinavian 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 

Canadian,  French 

Scotch 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Bape. 

Greek 

Chinese 

Italian,  North 

M^can 

French 

African 

Italian,  South 

Russian. 

English 

Mf^3rar 

Qennan 

Scandinavian 

Scotch 

Canadian,  French 

Hebrew 

Polish 

Croatian 

Canadian  (other  than  French). 

Finnish 

Slovak 

Irish 

Lithuanian 


Fef  oant 
of  total. 


6.9 
6.9 
6.0 
6.4 
4.8 
3.9 
2.2 
2.2 


8.1 
7.8 
6.7 
6.6 
4.4 
4.2 
3.9 
8.2 
2.9 
2.9 
2.7 
2.6 
2.5 
2.1 
2.0 
1.8 
L4 
1.4 
1.1 
.8 
.7 
.6 


The  Chinese,  North  Italian,  South  Italian,  and  Mexican  races  figure 
most  prominently  in  the  commission  of  such  crimes.  Of  the  103 
Chinese  prisoners,  61,  or  59.2  percent,  were  under  sentence  for  oflFenses 
of  personal  violence,  while  50.8  per  cent  of  the  North  Italian,  46.5  per 
cent  of  the  South  Italian,  and  43.2  per  cent  of  the  Mexican  prisoners 
belong  in  the  same  category. 

The  largest  proportion  of  prisoners  confined  for  violent  assault  and 
homicide  is  found  in  the  Chinese  group,  4.9  per  cent  of  all  the  Chinese 

f)risoners  being  imder  sentence  for  the  former  and  38.8  per  cent  for  the 
atter.  This  race  ranks  second  in  proportion  of  prisoners  for  the 
crime  of  rape,  bein^  exceeded  only  by  tne  Greek.  No  Chinese  prisoners, 
however,  were  imaer  sentence  for  abduction  or  kidnaping. 

The  last  named  crimes  are  the  ones  for  which  1 .6  per  cent  of  the  North 
Italian  prisoners  were  incarcerated,  a  considerably  larger  propor- 
tion than  that  of  any  other  race.  The  North  Italians  had  also  a 
relatively  large  proportion  of  prisoners  under  sentence  for  homicide 
and  rape,  the  Chinese  and  Mexican  bein^  the  only  races  having 
larger  proportions  of  the  former  crime  and  the  Greek  and  Chinese 
of  the  hitter. 

Relatively  large  proportions  of  the  South  Itahan  prisoners  were 
under  sentence  for  the  various  offenses  of  personal  violence.  This  group 
of  prisoners  ranks  second  in  abduction  and  kidnaping,  third  in  simple 
assault,  fifth  in  violent  assault,  fourth  in  homicide,  and  seventh  in  rape. 

In  proportion  of  alien  prisoners  under  sentence  for  simple  assault 
the  Mexicans  rank  only  sixteenth,  but  of  those  confined  for  violent 
assault  they  rank  second,  for  homicide  second,  for  rape  fourth,  and 
for  abduction  and  kidnaping  sixth. 
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It  is  further  notable  that  the  Finnish  race  had  the  largest  proportion 
of  alien  prisoners  confined  for  simple  assault,  and  the  Greek  of  those 
confined  for  rape. 

More'than  two-thirds  of  all  the  alien  prisoners  of  the  Irish  race  were 
in  confinement  for  offenses  against  puolic  pohcj.  As  less  than  half 
the  alien  prisoners  of  every  other  race  belonged  in  this  category,  the 
Irish  stand  out  prominently.  Intoxication  and  vagrancy  and  truancy^ 
as  shown  in  the  table  below,  are  the  offenses  for  which  large  nimibers 
of  the  Irish  prisoners  were  conmiitted.  Intoxication  caused  the  im- 
prisonment of  36.7  per  cent  of  all  Irish  ahen  prisoners  and  vagrancy 
and  truancy  of  19.1  per  cent,  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  Irish 
prisoners  thus  being  confined  for  these  offenses  alone.  In  comparison 
with  the  proportions  of  alien  prisoners  of  other  races  confined  for  like 
offenses  tnese  percentages  are  large. 

Of  prisoners  committed  for  intoxication  the  proportion  next  in  rank 
is  that  of  the  French  Canadian,  or  24.5  per  cent,  while  of  those  con- 
fined for  vacancy  and  truancy  the  proportion  ranking  next  to  that 
of  the  Irish  is  12.5  per  cent,  being  that  of  the  Germans. 

Table  39. — Relative  frequency  of  of^enus  against  public  policy  among  alien  prUonen 

in  the  United  States:  1908. 

[Compiled  from  data  of  Bureaa  of  Immigration  and  Natunlllsation.] 


Raoe. 


AU  of  ernes  ogaAnat  pMk  poUef 

Iiiflh 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Scotch 

Lithuanian 

ScandinaTlan 

English 

Poflah.. 

Finnish 

Slovak 

Hebrew 

Oerman. 

Buaslan. 

Croatian 

Greek 

Magyar 

Chlneee 

French.. 

African. 

Italian,  South 

Italian,  North 

Mexican. 

Ineorrifflbaitp. 

Canadian,  French 

Hebrew 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 

African. 

English 

Italian,  South 

Scandinavian 

German. 

PoUah. 

Lithuanian. 

Russian 

Scotch 

Magyar 

French. 

Ftnniah 

Irish 

Slovak 

Greek 

Chinese 

Croatian 

Italian,  North. 


Percent 
of  total. 


67.7 
47.1 
44.6 
39.3 
36.8 
33.5 
33.4 
29.8 
29.2 
29.1 
28.4 
27.9 
25.6 
22.8 
22.8 
21.3 
20.4 
20.1 
18.2 
18.0 
14.5 
11.5 


5.5 

5.2 

3.7 

2.8 

2.6 

2.6 

2.6 

2.2 

2.2 

1.9 

1.9 

1.8 

1.5 

1.3 

1.1 

.8 

.8 

.7 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 


Raoe. 


/ntoxloatlon. 


Irish ^ 

Canadian,  French. 
Canadian,  Other . . 

Scotch 

Finnish 

Scandinavian 

Endiah 

Lltnuanian 

Croatian 

German 

African 

Russian 

Polish 

Slovak 

French 

Mexican 


Magyar. 

Greek.. 


Greel 
Italian,  North. 
Italian,  South. 

Hebrew 

Chinese 


Voffraneff  and  truanqf. 


Irish 

German 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 

Scotch 

English 

Canadian,  French 

Slovak 

Polish 

Lithuanian 

Russian 

Scandinavian 

Hebrew 

Chinese 

French 

Croatian 

Finnish 

African 

Greek 

Italian,  South 

Italian,  North 

Magvar 

Mexican 


Percent 
of  total. 


36.7 

24.6 

22.0 

19.1 

14.1 

12.0 

10.0 

5.2 

4.8 

4.6 

4.2 

3.8 

3.7 

2.8 

2.5 

2.3 

L7 

1.3 

.0 

.0 

.1 

.0 


10.1 

12.5 

12.2 

11.3 

10.0 

10.7 

10.3 

9.0 

8.4 

7.7 

7.6 

6.7 

5.8 

5.7 

5.5 

4.0 

4.3 

4.0 

3.0 

3.3 

2.6 

1.0 
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In  addition  to  intoxication  and  va^ncj  and  truancy,  incorri^- 
bility  is  the  only  offense  against  public  policy  singled  out  for  special 
analysis.  The  Irish,  whicn  exceeded  all  other  races  in  relative  fre- 
quency of  intoxication  and  va^ncy  and  truancy,  ranked  only  six- 
teenth in  proportion  of  alien  prisoners  confined  for  incorrigibility,  but 
the  French  Canadian,  whose  proportion  of  prisoners  under  sentences 
for  intoxication  was  exceeded  only  by  that  of  the  Irish,  outranked 
all  other  races. 

The  largest  proportion  of  alien  prisoners  under  sentence  for  offenses 
against  chastity  was  that  of  the  Hebrews,  6.7  per  cent.  For  crimes 
connected  with  prostitution  1.74  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  alien 
prisoners  of  the  Hebrew  race  were  under  sentence,  a  larger  proportion 
than  that  of  any  other  race.  It  is  notable  that  no  prisoners  of  the 
Croatian  race  were  imder  sentence  for  any  offense  against  chastity  and 
no  prisoners  of  the  African,  Chinese,  Lithuanian,  Magyar,  Polish,  Rus- 
sian, Scandinavian,  or  Scotch  races  for  any  crime  connected  with 
prostitution. 

Tablb  40. — Relative  frequency  of  qffertMt  against  chastity  among  alien  prisoners  in  the 

United  States:  1908. 

[GompOod  ttam  data  of  Bnreaa  of  Izniiiigntloiii  and  NatoraHiaUon.] 


Race. 


A  U  offenaea  o^aintt  ekaatttg. 

Hebrew r 

Freocbaa ••••••••••••.••••••.••••••••••• 

Canadian,  Fraiich 

Canadian,  Other 

African 

EngUsh 

Oennan. 

Magyar 

Finnish 

Italian,  Soath. 

Greek 

Bootch 

Slovak 

Irtah 

Russian. 

Polish. 

Italian,  North 

Scandlnaylan 

Chinese 

Mexican 

Lithuanian 

Croatian 


Percent 
oftotaL 


6.7 
8.3 
6.2 
6.1 
i.9 
4.7 
4.2 
4.1 
3.8 
3.8 
3.4 
3.2 
3.1 
2.6 
2.6 
2.4 
2.2 
2.2 
1.9 
1.7 
1.3 
.0 


Baca. 


CHmts  conweUd  wUh  froatthUUn^m 

Hebrew. 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 

French. , 

nmiA/Han  Froich , 

Greek 

Italian,  South. 

Italian.  North. 

Finnish 

8k)vak 

English 

German. 

Irish 

Mexican 

African 

Chinese 

Croatian 

Llthuantan 

Magyar 

PdSh 

Russian , 

Scandinavian 

Bootch 


Percent 
of  total. 


1.74 
1.36 
1.26 
.71 
.67 
.66 
.68 
.64 
.62 
.49 
.48 
.39 
.18 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


From  data  showing  the  length  of  residence  in  the  United  States 
prior  to  commitment;  it  was  learned  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  alien 
prisoners  reporting  such  data  had  been  in  this  country  less  than  three 
years  at  the  time  they  were  committed  to  the  penal  institution  in 
which  they  were  found.  Of  the  1 2,853  alien  prisoners  enumerated, 
12,425  reported  years  in  the  United  States;  2,986  of  these,  or  24  per 
cent,  had  been  incarcerated  within  three  years  after  their  arrival. 

Of  those  prisoners  under  sentence  for  gainful  offenses  who  reported 
years  in  the  United  States,  25.7  per  cent  were  committed  before  they 
nad  resided  three  years  in  this  coimtry;  of  those  under  sentence  for 
offenses  of  personal  violence,  24.9  per  cent;  of  those  confined  for 
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offenses  against  public  policy,^  20.5  per  cent;  and  of  those  whose 
crimes  consisted  of  offenses  against  chastity ^  21.1  per  cent. 

In  the  case  of  11  races,  over  one-fourth  of  the  auen  prisoners  under 
sentence  for  gainful  offenses  who  reported  years  in  the  United  States 
had  been  here  less  than  three  years  at  the  time  of  conmiitment. 
These  races  and  their  proportions  of  such  prisoners  are  as  follows: 


51.8 

Ruaaian 43.3 

Msigysx 39. 0 

Slovak 37.8 

Poliah 36.4 

Greek 32.8 


Canadian  (other  than  French) 32. 0 

French 31.0 

Italian,  South 28. 7 

Italian,  North 27.4 

Mexican 26. 5 


In  the  case  of  the  following  7  races,  over  one-fourth  of  those  pris- 
oners confined  for  offenses  of  personal  violence  who  reported  years 
in  the  United  States  were  committed  within  three  years  after  their 
arrival: 


Ruaaian : 43.6 

Magyar 37. 3 

Greek 37.0 

Italian,  South 30.4 


Canadian  (other  than  French) 28. 1 

Polish 27.6 

Slovak 26.4 


In  the  case  of  10  races  a  like  condition  existed  with  regard  to 
prisoners  guilty  of  offenses  against  pubUc  policy.    These  races  are: 


Greek 59.4 

Croatian 42.4 

Russian 38.9 

Magyar 37. 5 

Slovak 36.0 


Polish 35.2 

Lithuanian 31. 5 

Italian,  South 29.9 

Scotch 26. 9 

African 26. 1 


Of  prisoners  whose  crimes  consisted  of  offenses  against  chastity 
the  proportion  whose  commitment  occurred  within  three  years  after 
arrival  m  this  coimtry  exceeds  25  per  cent  in  the  following  6  races: 


Italian,  North 71.4 

Russian 50.0 

French 40. 0 


African 33. 3 

Polish 30.8 

Finnish 28.6 


As  is  shown  in  the  table  following;  which  summarizes  these  facts, 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  Russian  and  Polish  prisoners  under 
sentence,  for  each  of  the  four  classes  of  crime,  had  been  in  the  United 
States  less  than  three  vears  at  the  time  of  commitment.  In  addition 
to  these  two  races,  the  Greek,  South  Italian,  Magyar,  and  Slovak 
had  proportions  exceeding  25  per  cent  in  the  groups  of  prisoners 
confined  for  offenses  of  gam,  of  personal  violence,  and  against  public 
policy.  For  five  other  races  the  proportion  of  prisoners  committed 
withm  three  years  after  arrival  exceeds  25  per  cent  in  two  classes  of 
crime.  These  races  are  the  African,  Canadian  other  than  French, 
Croatian,  French,  and  North  Italian.  For  four  other  races — the  Fin- 
nish, Lithuanian,  Mexican,  and  Scotch — the  proportion  exceeds  25 
per  cent  in  one  class  of  crime. 
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Tablb  41. — Per  centf^  of  alien  vrUoners  committed  for  each  dass  of  crime  whose  commU' 
ments  oocwrred  wOhin  three  years  after  arrival  in  the  Unitea  States:  1908. 

[Compiled  from  data  of  Bureau  of  Immigntton  and  Naturalisatkni.] 


Race. 


African 

Canadian,  French. 
Canadian,  Other. . 

Chinese 

Croatian 

English 

Finnish 

French 

Qerman 

Greek 

Hebrew 

inah 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 


Mexican , 

Polish 

Rniwlan , 

Scandinavian. 

Scotch 

Slovak , 


Offenses 

Offenses 

Gainful 

of  per- 

against 

offenses. 

sonal 

public 

vlolenoe. 

policy. 

14.3 

14.3 

26.1 

23.6 

14.9 

10.6 

32.0 

28.1- 

18.6 

6.4 
20.8 

11.1 
42.4 

61.8 

20.6 

10.1 

19.2 

22.0 

21.1 

15.4 

31.0 

14.8 

12.9 

18.6 

19.2 

18.9 

32.8 

37.0 

60.4 

22.6 

20.9 

19.6 

12.9 

10.7 

6.4 

27.4 

21.7 

24.4 

28.7 

30.4 

29.9 

21.6 

20.0 

81.6 

39.0 

37.3 

37.6 

26.6 

21.4 

20.6 

36.4 

27.6 

36.2 

43.3 

43.6 

38.9 

13.4 

13.0 

17.0 

16.8 

16.7 

26.9 

37.8 

26.4 

36.0 

Offenses 

against 

chastity. 


33.3 
16.0 
23.1 


10.6 
28.6 
40.0 
12.8 
20.0 
18.2 
15.3 
71.4 
24.1 


14.3 
23.1 
30.8 
60.0 


22.2 
16.7 


a  Based  on  number  reporting  years  in  the  United  States. 

Selecting  the  crimes  of  abduction  and  kidnaping,  violent  assault, 
blackmail  and  extortion,  burglary,  homicide,  robbery,  and  rape  as 
probably  the  most  serious  offenses,  it  is  found  that  3,769  of  the  alien 
prisoners  who  reported  years  in  the  United  States  were  under  sentence 
for  these  offenses.  Of  these,  876,  or  23.2  per  cent,  had  been  here  less 
than  three  years  at  the  time  of  their  commitment. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  by  race  the  percentage  which  the 
prisoners  committed  for  such  crimes  within  three  years  after  arrival 
m  the  United  States  formed  of  the  total  number  under  sentence  for 
like  offenses  who  reported  years: 

Table  42. — Percent  of  alien  prisoners  committed  for  .abduction  and  kidnaping,  violent 
assault,  blackmail  and  extortion,  burglary,  homicide,  robbery,  and  rape  whose  com' 
mitments  occurred  vnOiin  three  years  after  arrival  in  the  United  States:  1908. 

[Compiled  from  data  of  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization.] 


Race. 


African 

Canadian,  French 
Canadian,  Other. 

Chinese 

Croatian 

English 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 


Percent 

of  total  .a 

10.0 

18.6 

25.0 

3.3 

36.6 

15.7 

22.6 

25.0 

17.2 

27.7 

16.7 

Irish 

Italian,  North 
Italian,  South. 
Lithuanian . . . 

Magyar 

Mexican 

PoUsh 

Russian 

Scandinavian . 

Scotch 

Slovak 


Percent 
of  total.a 


0.6 
21.7 
20.0 
17.6 
34.6 
22.6 
83.8 
38.1 
9.0 
0.2 
24.7 


«  Baled  on  number  reporting  years  in  the  United  States. 
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THE  ENTBT  OP  FOREIGN   CRIMINALS   INTO  THE  UNITBD  STATES. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  statistical  study  of  immigrant  crimi- 
nality in  the  United  States,  an  investigation  was  made  of  the  entry 
into  this  country  of  immigrants  having  criminal  records  abroad. 

More  than  500  cases  were  investigated  in  New  York  and  some  70 
penal  certificates  were  secured  from  Italy.  As  a  result  of  informa- 
tion furnished  by  the  Commission  a  number  of  Italian  criminals 
were  deported.  In  fact,  the  first  penal  certificates,  on  which  was 
founded  the  plan  of  securing  such  certificates  on  a  large  scale  for 
use  in  deporting  Italian  cnminals,  were  given  to  the  New  York 
police  by  the  Immigration  Conmiission.  This  plan,  if  carried  out 
thoroughly  by  the  immigration  authorities,  will  go  far  toward  ridding 
the  country  of  an  extremely  undesirable  class. 

This  special  investigation  has  made  it  clear  that  the  ranks  of 
immigrant  criminals  in  this  country  are  recruited  more  or  less  from 
members  of  the  same  class  abroad.  It  has  shown  that  persons 
convicted  abroad  of  crimes  ''involving  moral  turpitude"  do  enter 
the  United  States  in  violation  of  the  statute  of  exclusion.  But  it 
has  also  brought  out  the  fact  that  even  under  ideal  conditions  it 
would  be  impossible,  without  changing  the  existing  law,  to  keep  out 
of  the  country  persons  living  on  the  borders  of  crime  but  uncon- 
victed of  any  specie  offense — immigrants  against  whom  the  present 
law  is  impotent  and  yet  who  are  evidently  highly  undesirable.  It 
has  also  been  made  clear  that  too  great  barriers  are  placed  in  the 
way  of  deporting  foreign  criminals  when  once  they  are  discovered, 
ana  that  identification  of  immigrant  criminals,  obviously  difficult, 
should  be  faciUtated. 

At  least  three  classes  of  immigrants  who  are  highly  undesirable 
because  of  their  criminal  propensities  succeed  in  entering  the  United 
States: 

1 .  Those  who  have  been  convicted  of  crime  abroad  and  have  served 
out  their  sentences. 

2.  Those  who  have  been  convicted  of  crime  by  foreign  courts 
during  theit  absence  from  the  place  of  trial,  having  escaped  arrest 
and  fled  the  country. 

3.  Those  who  are  regarded  at  home  as  dangerous  or  suspicious 
persons  and  are  thereK>re  kept  under  observation  by  the  poUce, 
although  convicted  of  no  offense. 

Evidently  the  present  immigration  law  provides  for  the  exclusion 
of  only  the  first  or  these  three  classes — criminals  convicted  by  foreign 
courts,  before  their  arrival  in  the  United  States,  of  crime  "involving 
moral  turpitude." 

It  is  clear  that  reflations  should  be  made  to  check  this  entrance 
of  criminals  and  to  better  provide  for  the  deportation  of  those  who 
succeed  in  entering. 
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AIXENS  EXOLITDED  BB0AXJ8B  OF  IfEKTAL  UN80UNBNB88. 

Fordgn-bom  persons  of  unsound  mind  have  heea  excluded  from  the 
United  States  by  federal  legislation  since  1882.  The  law  of  1882 
prohibited  the  immiCTation  of  idiots  and  lunatics^,  and  that  of  1891 
excluded  idiots  ana  insane  persons.  The  statutes  since  enacted 
have  been  more  comprehensive  in  their  terms.  Ii^  1903  a  law  was 
passed  prohibiting  the  immiCTation  of  idiote,  insane  persons,  persons 
msane  within  five  years  of  the  date  of  application  for  admission,  and 

E arsons  having  had  two  or  more  previous  attacks  of  insanity.  The 
w  of  1907  ^  excludes  idiots,  imbeciles,  feeble-minded  persons,  persons 
insane  within  five  years  of  the  date  of  application  for  admission,  per- 
sons having  had  two  or  more  previous  attacks  of  insanity,  and  per- 
sons suffering  from  mental  defects,  not  otherwise  specified,  sufficiently 
serious  to  afi^ct  ability  to  earn  a  living. 

Through  the  operation  of  these  statutory  provisions  many  aliens 
have  been  excluded.  The  annual  reports  of  tne  United  States  Com- 
missioner-General of  Immigration  show,  for  the  years  since  1890,  the 
number  of  aUens  excluded  from  the  United  States  in  each  year, 
together  with  the  causes  of  exclusion.  These  data,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  persons  of  deranged  or  defective  mentaUty,  are  presented  in 
the  following  table : 

Tablb  1. — Number  of  persona  of  each  specified  dass  excluded  from  United  States^  by  year. 
[Compiled  from  annual  reports  of  the  United  States  Conunisaioner-Oeneral  of  Immigration.] 
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6  See  Vol  n,  p.  732. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  classification  of  persons  mentally  un- 
sound differs  from  year  to  year.  This  variation  is  due  to  the  changes 
in  the  wording  of  the  statutes  under  which  the  aliens  have  been  ex- 
cluded. Since  1890  there  has  been  a  very  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  prevented,  by  reason  of  mental  diseases,  from 
entering  the  United  States.  In  1908,  345,  and  in  1909,  322,  foreign- 
bom  persons  were  excluded  for  the  various  causes  specified  in  the 
table.  Of  those  excluded  in  1908,  159'  are  classified  as  insane,  20  as 
idiots,  45  as  imbeciles,  and  121  as  feeble-minded  persons,  while  of  those 
excluded  in  1909, 141  are  classified  as  insane,  18  as  idiots,  42  as  imbe- 
ciles, and  121  as  feeble-minded.  Foreign-bom  persons  to  the  number 
of  1,573  were  debarred  from  entry  into  tne  United  States  for  the  causes 
specified  in  the  caj)tions  of  the  table,  during  the  period  of  20  years 
from  1890  to  1909,  inclusive.  The  returns  of  the  table  do  not  include 
persons  suffering  from  mental  diseases  not  included  in  the  classification, 
out  of  a  nature  suflBcientlv  grave  to  affect  ability  to  earn  a  hvin^. 

In  the  following  table  the  aUens  debarred  from  entering  the  Umted 
States  because  or  mental  defects  or  diseases  in  the  years  1908  and 
1909  are  classified  by  race  or  people: 

Table  2. — Alient  debarred  from  entering  United  States  because  of  mental  defects  or 

diseases,  1908  and  1909. 

{Compiled  from  annual  reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner-Qeneral  of  Immigration  for  1906  and 
1909.  Tills  table  does  not  include  aliens  having  mental  defects  not  included  in  the  classification  which 
may  affect  ability  to  earn  a  living.] 
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It  appears  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  number  of  persons 
excluded  from  the  United  States  in  1908  because  of  mental  unsound- 
ness of  any  sort  was  largest  in  the  case  of  the  South  Italians  and  He- 
brews, the  number  of  mdividuals  of  each  of  these  races  excluded 
being  56.  The  Irish  with  44,  the  Germans  with  40,  the  English  with 
27,  and  the  Scandinavians  with  22,  ranked  next  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons debarred  for  all  the  specrfied  causes.  The  Hebrews  and  South 
Italians,  in  the  order  mentioned,  led  in  the  number  of  imbeciles  ex- 
cluded; the  South  Italians,  Hebrews,  Irish,  and  Germans  in  the  num- 
ber of  feeble-minded  persons  excluded;  and  the  South  Italians  and 
Irish,  the  Hebrews,  Germans,  Scandinavians,  and  English  in  the  num- 
ber of  insane  persons  excluded. 

Of  the  322  excluded  as  mentally  deranged  or  defective  in  1909, 
50  were  Irish,  42  South  Italians,  37  English,  37  Hebrews,  and  29  Ger- 
mans. The  South  Italians  and  Hebrews,  in  the  order  mentioned, 
led  in  the  number  of  imbeciles  excluded  in  this  year;  the  South  Ital- 
ians, Hebrews,  Irish,  and  English  led  in  the  number  of  feeble-minded 
Eersons  excluded;  and  the  Irish,  English,  and  Germans  led  in  the  num- 
er  of  insane  persons  excluded. 

INSANE  PERSONS  DEPORTED  AFTER  LANDING. 

Section  20  of  the  immigration  act  of  February  20,  1907,  provides 
in  part  as  follows: 

That  any  alien  who  shall  enter  the  United  States  in  violation  of  law,  and  such  as 
become  public  chaises  from  causes  existing  prior  to  landing,  shall,  upon  the  wanant 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor^  be  taken  into  custody  and  deported  to  the 
country  whence  he  came  at  any  time  within  three  years  after  the  date  of  his  entry 
into  the  United  States. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  aliens  deported  on 
account  of  mental  disorders,  for  the  fiscal  years  1906  to  1910,  inclu- 
sive: 

190G 188 

1907 403 

1908 663 

1909 730 

1910 709 

INSANE   AND  FEEBLE-MINDED  ALIENS   IN   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Although  the  immigration  of  persons  suflFering  from  the  more 
serious  mental  diseases  has  been  prohibited  by  law  during  a  period  of 
twenty-eight  years,  and  although,  as  has  been  seen,  many  would-be 
immigrants  have  been  turned  back  at  the  ports  of  entry  because  of 
mental  unsoundness,  there  are  at  the  present  time  a  lar^e  number  of 
mentally  unsound  aliens  in  the  Unitea  States.  Data  relative  to  this 
subject  are  supplied  by  the  special  report  of  the  United  States  Cen- 
sus Bureau  entitled  '*  Insane  and  feeble-minded  in  hospitals  and 
institutions,  1904,"  and  by  the  fibres  given  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1908. 

The  table  following,  compiled  from  the  figures  of  the  census 
report,  shows  the  insane  in  hospitals  and  institutions  in  continental 
United  States  in  1904. 
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Table  3. — Inaane  in  hospitals  in  continental  United  States:  1904. 

rCompUed  from  United  States  Oensos,  Special  Report,  "Insane  and  feeble-minded  In  hospitala  and 

Institutions,  1904,"^ab]e  VII,  p.  15.] 
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3,322 


40,622 


Percent. 


88.7 
11.4 

a6 
lao 


63.6 

27.0 

2.7 


98.8 


6.6 
.2 
.1 


6.7 


loao 


eHavIng  one  parent  native  and  the  other  foreign,  or  one  parent  unknown  and  the  other  either  native  or 
fofeign. 
bLess  than  0.06  per  cent. 

In  this  table  the  insane  persons  enumerated  in  hospitals  on 
December  31,  1903,  and  the  insane  persons  admitted  to  treatment 
during  the  year  1904  are  classified  according  to  race,  general  nativity, 
and  parentage.    Of  the  150,151  insane  persons  enumerated  in  hos- 

Eitals  on  December  31,  1903,  47,078,  or  31.4  per  cent,  were  foreign- 
om  whites.  The  proportion  of  native-bom  whites  of  native  parent- 
age  was  33.6  per  cent,  and  the  proportion  of  native-bom  whites  of 
foreign  parentage  was  10  per  cent.  Only  6.6  per  cent  of  all  the 
insane  persons  enumerated  were  colored.  In  the  year  1904,  49,622 
insane  persons  were  admitted  to  hospitals.  Of  these,  13,405,  or  27 
per  cent,  were  foreign-bom  whites;  19,198,  or  38.7  per  cent,  were 
native-bom  whites  of  native  parentage;  and  5,673,  or  11.4  per  cent, 
were  native-bom  whites  of  foreign  parentage. 
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The  table  next  presented  shows  the  feeble-minded  in  institutions  in 
continentai  United  States  in  1904,  as  stated  in  the 


Table  4. — FeehU-minded  in  ingtUutUms  in  continentdl  United  States:  1904. 

"Inaane  and  feebli 
Table  Ul,  p.  aOQ.] 


(Compiled  Cram  U.  8.  Census,  Special  Report.  'jMtasanejmd  feeble-minded  In  hospitals  and  institutions, 


Race,  genera]  nativity,  and  parentage. 


Wliite: 

Natiy^bom^ 

Native  parentage 

Foreisn  parentage 

Mixed  parentage  a 

Parentage  miknown 

Total  native-bom  white 

7ofeign-bom 

Nativity  anknown 

TotPl  white 

ed: 

Negro. 

Mongolian 

Indian 

Tot^l  colored 

Grand  total 


Enumerated 
December  31, 1903. 


Number. 


e,378 
2,236 
1,674 
1,967 


12,155 

866 

1,168 


14,160 


172 
1 
5 


178 


14,847 


Percent. 


44.5 
15.6 
11.0 
13.7 


84.7 
6.0 
8.1 


96.8 


[Jl 


1.2 


1.2 


loao 


Admitted  during 
1904. 


Number. 


1,196 
509 
301 
296 


2,301 

182 

81 


2,564 


36 


35 


2,599 


Percent. 


46.0 
19.6 
1L6 
1L4 


8&6 

7.0 
8.1 


98.7 


L8 


1.8 


loao 


•  Having  one  parent  native  and  the  other  foreign,  or  one  iMient  unknown  and  the  other  either  natiTS  or 
fofeign. 
b  Less  than  0.06  per  cent. 

In  this  table  the  classification  adopted  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  table  which  preceded  it.  The  figures  show  the  feeble-minded  in 
institutions  on  December  31,  1903,  together  with  those  admitted  dur- 
ing 1904.  Of  the  14,347  persons  enumerated  on  December  31,  856, 
or  6  per  cent,  and  of  the  2,599  persons  admitted  during  the  following 
year,  182,  or  7  per  cent,  were  loreign-bom  whites.  It  will  be  notea 
that,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  foreign-bom  insane  persons, 
the  number  of  foreign-bom  feeble-minded  persons  was  very  small. 
The  proportion  of  auens  was  also  much  smaller  among  the  feeble- 
minded than  among  the  insane. 

Combining  the  ngurea  for  the  insane  with  those  for  the  feeble- 
minded it  will  be  seen  that  there  were,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1903. 
47,934  mentally  unsound  persons  of  foreign  birth  in  the  hospitals  ana 
institutions  or  continental  United  States,  and  that  13,587  men- 
tally unsound  persons  of  foreign  birth  were  admitted  to  the  hospitals 
and  institutions  during  1904. 

Separate  information  as  to  the  feeble-minded  aliens  in  institutions 
is  not  afforded  by  the  report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immi- 
gration. 

FOBEION-BOBN   INSANE   IN  INSTrPUTIONS,  1908. 

More  recent  information  as  to  the  number  of  foreign-bom  insane 
persons  in  institutions  in  the  United  States  is  supphed  by  the  annuid 
report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  for  1908.  In  that 
year  agents  of  the  bureau  made  a  census  or  foreign-bom  inmates  of 
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charitable  and  penal  institutions  and  institutions  for  the  insane.  At 
the  time  the  census  was  taken  there  were  50,734  foreign-bom  insane 
persons  detained  in  institutions  for  the  insane.  Of  these  25;606  were 
ahens  and  25;128  were  naturalized  citizens.  The  total  number  of 
native-bom  insane  persons  shown  by  the  census  was  121,451,  the 
grand  total  of  all  classes  being  172,185. 

The  distribution  by  States  of  insane  aUens,  naturalized  citizens,  and 
native-bom  persons,  disclosed  by  the  bureau's  census,  is  shown  by  the 
following  table: 

Table  5. — Alien,  naturalized,  and  native-bom  inmates  of  institutions  for  the  insane 
in  the  United  States  in  1908,  by  geographic  division  and  State. 

(Compiled  from  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  1906.] 


Geographic  division  and  State. 


North  Atlantic: 

Maine 

New  Hami>shire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 


Total. 


Sooth  Atlantic: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 


Total 

North  Central: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Total 

South  Central: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Total 


Foreign-bom. 

Native- 
bom. 

Aliens. 

Natural- 
ised. 

Total. 

86 

22 

071 

1,079 

06 

204 

620 

928 

72 

47 

700 

819 

2,684 

1,470 

®'^?i 

10,267 

167 

155 

687 

009 

567 

503 

1,068 

3,138 

6,766 

fi,050 

14,060 

27,606 

1,035 

424 

3,301 

6,660 

2,164 

1,615 

10,016 

14,606 

14,416 

10,408 

40,206 

66,180 

34 

11 

317 

362 

233 

115 

2,273 

2,621 

415 

205 

1,060 

2,670 

68 

10 

3,612 

3,660 

86 

61 

1,758 

1,006 

0 

1,641 
.1,410 

1,660 
1,432 

3 

10 

10 

3,011 

3,030 
719 

47 

6 

666 

805 

517 

16,667 

18,069 

176 

1,316 

8,425 

9,916 

388 

133 

4.000 

4,530 

1,021 

1,843 

7,726 

11,489 

771 

1,518 

3,401 

5,780 

1,405 

1,632 

3,070 

6.116 

338 

2,384 

1,704 

4,516 

16 

1.183 

3,608 

4,707 

108 

627 

4,674 

6.300 

48 

201 

108 

587 

51 

301 

563 

016 

451 

238 

1,205 

1,804 

168 

170 

2,036 

2,374 

5,031 

11,635 

40,707 

58,173 

30 

124 

3,338 

3.402 

11 

30 

2,005 

2,136 

53 

0 

1,845 

1,907 

41 
132 

1,760 
1,720 

1,801 

30 

1,801 

443 

02 

3,275 

3,810 

3 

05 

605 

703 

10 

14 

1,018 

1,051 

732 

304 

15,665 

16,701 
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Tablb  5. — Alien^  ruUvraUzed,  and  naUve-bom  inmaUt  of  vnt/tUviions  for  ike  insaru 
in  the  United  States  in  1908y  by  geographic  division  and  iStatis— Continued. 


OMgnphtodlvlaion  and  fitata. 


AUODB. 


Natural- 
iMd. 


NatlTd' 
bom. 


TotaL 


Montana 

Wvomlng — 

Gouiado 

NewMaxkso.. 
Arisooa....... 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washingtoa. . 

OrMon 

CaUlunla 

Total 

HawBa'.V.'.i'.llIl 
Porto  Rioo 

Giand  total 


as 

» 
166 

6 
187 

57 
102 

67 

690 

489 

1,671 


140 
40 

110 
14 


13 

66 

268 

140 

1,361 


8,488 


3,172 


43 

160 

6 


0 
3 


84 
703 
166 
158 


96 
206 


943 

'8,866 


7,713 


60 

60 

834 


36,606 


35,138 


131,461 


681 

147 

987 

186 

810 

883 

210 

338 

1,«76 

1,623 

6,898 


18,31/ 


103 
813 
840 


173,186 


It  is  obvious  that  neither  the  census  figures  nor  those  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  represent  anything  like 
a  coroplete  enumeration  of  the  insane  and  feeble-minded  persons  in 
the  United  States.  As  has  been  stated,  the  investigation  of  the 
census  was  limited  to  hospitals  and  institutions.  There  were,  at  the 
time  of  the  investij^tion,  as  is  always  the  case,  many  thousand 
insane  persons  outside  of  the  institutions  studied,  and  for  these  no 
returns  were  secured.    The  following  is  from  the  census  report:* 

At  the  enumeration  of  1890  no  lees  than  32.457  insane  were  included  who  were  not 
mmatefl  of  hospitals.  It  may  be  presumed  tnat  nearly  one-half  were  found  in  alms- 
houaat  and  the  remainder  in  priyate  families.  That  an  equally  laige  (v  perhaps  larger 
number  of  insane  have  not  been  accounted  for  in  this  report  must  be  taken  for  granted. 
The  statistics  of  paupers  in  almshouses  for  1904  give  11,807  inmates  as  insane;  and 
unquestionably  a  dili^nt  search  would  have  shown  a  larger  number  of  insane  persons 
who  have  not  passed  mto  the  care  of  any  institution. 

^  The  proportion  of  feeble-minded  persons  not  confined  \JX  the  institu- 
tions for  whom  data  were  secured  for  the  census  report  was  doubtless 
yer^  much  lai^er  than  the  proportion  of  insane  persons  outside  of 
institutions.  Great  numbers  of  feeble-minded  persons  are  always  to 
be  found  in  private  homes  and  in  ahnshouses.  The  census  report 
contains  the  following  statement  upon  this  point  :^ 

But  of  the  feeble-minded .  relatively  few  are  cared  for  in  institutions  of  any  kind .  Of 
the  95.609  reported  as  feeb^minded  at  the  census  of  1890,  only  5,254  were  found  in 
special  institutions,  and  but  2,469  in  asylums  for  the  insane.  The  number  of  feeble- 
minded in  almshouses  was  not  ascertained.  Recent  estimates  made  by  competent 
authorities  place  the  number  of  feeble-minded  in  the  United  States — that  is,  of  persons 
8&  pronouncedly  feeble-minded  as  to  stand  in  need  of  institutional  treatment— at  not 
less  than  150,000.  Yet,  on  December  31, 1903,  the  entire  population  of  special  public 
and  private  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  numberea  only  14,347.  There  were, 
in  aaiilion,  10,651  svppesedly  feeble-minded  persons  among  the  inmates  of  almshouses. 

•XT.  S.  Census,  Special  Report,  "Insane  and  feeble-minded  in  hospitals  and  insti- 
tutions, 1904,''  p.  3. 
»Ibid.,  p.  205. 
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It  seems  probable  that  the  proportion  of  forei^-bom  persons  is 
about  the  same  amon^  the  insane  outside  of  institutions  as  amon^ 
those  confined  in  institutions.  In  the  case  of  the  feeble-minded, 
upon  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  persons  detained  in  institu- 
tions is  so  small  as  to  make  the  representative  character  of  the  data 
secured  open  to  doubt. 

The  figures  obtained  from  the  several  sources,  though  necessarily 
incomplete,  suffice  to  show  that  there  are  in  the  Umted  States  a 
very  considerable  number  of  insane  and  feeble-minded  persons  of 
foreign  birth,  and  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  all  the 
insane  and  feeble-minded  confined  in  the  hospitals  and  institutions  of 
the  country  are  former  immigrants. 


THE  RATIO  OF  INSANITY  AMONG  THE   NATIVE-BOBN  AND  AMONG  THE 

FOBEIGN-BORN. 

A  further  study  of  the  available  returns  makes  possible  a  compari- 
son in  the  matter  of  relative  tendencies  toward  insanity  of  the 
native-bom  with  the  foreign-bom  and  of  the  native-bom  of  native 
father  with  the  native-bom  of  foreign  father.  Material  for  such  a 
comparison  is  supplied  by  the  special  report  of  the  Census  Bureau. 
This  report  will,  therefore,  be  quoted  at  length.^ 

A  per  cent  distribution  by  nativity  of  the  white  insane  of  known  nativity  in  hos- 
pitals shows  very  little  unless  it  is  compared  with  a  similar  distribution  of  the  general 
white  population.  A  method  preferable,  however,  to  such  a  comparison  would  have 
been  to  show  the  ratio  of  insane  to  general  population  for  each  nativity  class;  but 
unfortunately  general  statistics  were  not  collected  for  1903,  and  therefore  it  is  neces- 
sary to  compare  the  per  cent  distribution  of  the  insane  enumerated  in  hospitals  on 
December  31,  1903,  and  of  those  admitted  during  1904,  with  a  similar  distribution  of 
the  general  population  for  1900. 

In  the  foUowmg  table  the  proportions  of  native  and  foreign  bom 
insane  in  hospitals  in  continental  United  States  are  compared  with 
the  proportions  of  native  and  foreign  bom  persons  in  tne  general 
population: 

Table  6. — Proportions  of  native  and  foreign  bom  insane  in  hospitals  in  continental 
United  States,  1904,  and  of  native  and  foreign  horn  persons  in  the  general  popula- 
tion, 1900. 

[Compiled  from  U.  8.  Census,  Special  Report,  ''Insane  and  feeble-minded  in  hospitals  and  Instltntions, 

190i,"  p.  20.1 


Nativity. 

W  hlte  insane  of  known 
nativity  in  hospitals: 
1904. 

General 

white 

population 

10  years  of 

age  or 
over:  1900. 

Ennmer* 
ated  Decem- 
ber 31, 1903. 

Admitted 

during 

1904. 

Per  cent  native 

65.7 
34.3 

70.2 
29.8 

80.5 

Per  cent  foreign 

19.6 

a  u.  S.  Census,  Special  Report,  "Insane  and  feeble-minded  in  hospitals  and  InstitatiODS,  1904/'  pp.  20^ 
21,  and  22. 
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In  discussing  this  phase  of  the  subject  under  consideration  the 
census  report  referred  to  says : 

If  the  general  population  of  all  ages  be  taken,  the  bases  for  the  comparison  will  not 
be  equalMe,  for  several  reasons.  The  insane  in  hospitals  are  all  at  least  10  yeazB  of  age. 
The  immigrants  are,  for  the  most  part,  between  15  and  40  years  of  a^e.  The  number 
of  children  under  10  years  of  age  is  extremely  small  among  the  white  immigrants  as 
compared  with  native  whites.  Under  these  conditions  a  comparison  of  the  propor- 
tions of  each  nativity  class  in  the  white  insane  population  of  known  nativity  in  hospi- 
tals with  the  corresponding  proportions  in  the  general  population  of  all  ages  would  oe 
mimifestly  unfau-,  for  the  inclusion  of  children  imder  10  years  of  age  would  so  increase 
the  proportion  of  natives  in  the  general  population  that  it  would  seem  as  if  insanity 
were  more  prevalent  among  the  foreigni-bom  as  compared  with  the  native  whites  than 
is  actuiJly  the  case.  Therefore  children  imder  10  years  of  aee  are  omitted,  and  the 
figures  given  for  general  population  *  *  *  refer  only  to  those  at  least  10  years  of 
age.  Even  with  this  moaincation  the  figures  are  on  the  whole  more  unfavorable  to  the 
foreign-bom  white  than  the  real  ^ts  warrant,  as  no  account  could  be  taken  of  the 
lai;^  immigration  between  1900  and  1903.  It  is  not  thought,  however,  that  this 
omission  will  seriously  affect  the  conclusions  drawn. 

Of  the  whites  at  least  10  years  of  age  in  the  general  population  of  the  United  States 
in  1900,  80.5  per  cent  were  native  and  19.5  were  foreign  bom;  while  of  the  white 
insane  of  known  nativity  enumerated  in  hospitals  on  December  31,  1903,  65.7  per 
cent  were  native  and  34.3  were  foreign  bom.  Relatively,  therefore,  the  insane  are 
more  numerous  among  the  forei^-bom  whites  than  among  the  native.    *    *    * 

It  is  not  necessary  to  analyze  in  the  same  way  the  percentages  of  native  and  foreign 
bom  amonf  the  white  insane  admitted  to  hospitals  during  1904.  Although  the  per- 
centages <H  native  white  insane  are  *  *  *  a  little  h^her  than  on  December  31, 
1903,  *  *  *  it  is  evident  that  the  foreign  bom  continue  to  furnish  much  more 
than  their  proportionate  share  of  insane.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  distinction  between  native  and  foreign  is  rapidly  losing^  significance  as  a  means  of 
eauging  the  real  elements  of  population  from  which  the  insane  are  recruited  most 
ukigely.  With  each  year  the  number  of  native  insane  of  forei^  parentage  becomes 
more  and  more  conspicuous  in  the  total  number  of  insane  of  native  birth. 


THE  NATIVE-BORN  OP  FOREIGN  FATHER  COMPARED  WITH  THE  NATIVE- 
BORN  OP  NATIVE  FATHER. 

When  34.3  per  cent  of  the  white  insane  of  known  nativitv  enumerated  in  hospitals 
on  December  31,  1903,  are  foreign  bom — a  proportion  much  greater  than  that  which 
the  foreign  bom  constituted  of  the  general  white  population  of  1900 — ^it  might  nat- 
urally be  expected  that  a  similar  condition  would  be  found  among  the  native  whites 
of  foreign  parentage.    Such  is  not  the  case,  however,    *    *    *. 

In  the  following  table  the  distribution  hy  parentage  of  the  native- 
bom  white  insane  in  hospitals  in  continental  I^ited  States  is 
compared  with  the  distribution  by  parentage  of  native-born  white 
persons  in  the  general  population: 

Table  7. — Parentage  of  nativ&-bom  while  insane  in  hoepUaU  in  contiv£ntdl  United 
States  December  Sly  190St  <>^  of  native-horn  white  persons  in  the  general  popula- 
tionj  1900, 

[Compiled  tram  it.  8.  Census,  Special  Report,  "Insane  and  feeble-minded  in  hospitals  and  institutions, 

l»4,"p.22.] 


Parentage. 


Per  cent  of  native  parentage. . 
Per  cent  of  foreign  parentage. 


Natlye  white 

insane  of 
known  par- 
entage enu' 
merated  in 
hospitals 
Dec.  31, 1903. 


72.7 
27.3 


General 

native 

white  pop* 

ulatioA: 

1900. 


72.8 
27.7 
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The  n&tive  whites  of  forei^  p«reiit«ge  aJso  M>p6tr  to  advantage  what  contnsted 
with  the  native  whites  of  native  parenta^.  The  Dative  whites  S  foreign  parentage 
constituted  27.7  per  cent  of  the  total  native  white  in  the  general  population  of  1900, 
while  those  of  fotei^  parentage,  including  mixed  parentage,  formed  27.3  per  cent  of 
the  total  native  white  msane  of  known  paiBntage  enumeratea  in  hospitals  on  Decem- 
ber 31, 1903.  The  native  whites  of  nativeparentage,  on  the  other  hand,  constituted 
72.3  per  cent  of  the  white  population  and  7z.7  per  cent  of  the  white  insane.    •    *    • 

Although  the  figures  *  *  •  indicate  that  the  native  whites  of  foreign  parentage 
contribute  a  relatively  smaller  number  of  insane  in  hospitals  than  the  native  whites 
of  native  parentage,  this  fact  has  littie  beariuff  upon  the  comparative  liability  to 
insanity  of  the  two  classes.  The  truth  is  that  tne  native  whites  of  foreign  parentage 
are  still  too  youthful  to  furnish  a  number  of  insane  proportionate  to  their  represen- 
tation in  the  j)opuUtion,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  tne  percentages  of  Ibe  native 
whites  of  native  parentage  with  those  of  native  wnites  of  foreign  parentage  in  the  age 
periods  in  which  insanify  is  most  likely  to  occur. 

The  census  report  presents  and  discusses  the  figures  for  the  a^ 
groups  between  26  and  44  years,  the  period  in  which  insanity  is 
most  likely  to  occur,  as  follows: 

Table  8. — ParerUaae  of  native-bom  white  imane  in  hofpitab  in  eontinental  UnHed 
States.  December  il,  190S^  and  of  native-bom  white  penom  m  the  general  population, 
1900,  oy  tpecified  age  groups. 

[Ftom  XT.  8.  Cenrafl,  Special  Report,  "Inmw  and  feebto-mlBded  in  luMpttals  and  instltatlom,  1004/' 

P-  «.J 


NatiTe  white  popiilation  25  to  44  yvan  of  age. 


SnQBMfated  in  bospi- 
tale  for  tlie  Inaane, 
Deo.  81, 1003. 


Peroentof 
native 


Peroontof 

foreign 
parentage. 


G«naa]:lOOO. 


Peroentoff 

native 
parentage. 


tof 

fbretan 
ventage. 


paren 


to44year8..... 

26  to  90  years. 
30  to  S4  years. 
36  to  30  years. 
40  to  44  years. 


6&0 

06.2 
«&4 

60l8 
67.7 


38.4 


70.0 


3ao 


88.8 

68.8 

84.6 

60.4 

88.2 

7ai 

82.3 

72.0 

31.2 
80.6 
20.0 
27.1 


Upon  reference  to  the  foregoing  table  it  is  seen  that  in  the  age  groups  from  25  to 
44  years  those  of  foreign  parentage  constituted  a  lazver  percentage  oT the  native  white 
insane  of  known  parentage  enumerated  in  hospitals  on  December  31,  1903,  than  of 
the  general  native  white  population  of  1900.  It  also  shows  that  as  tne  age  periods 
advance  the  proportion  of  the  native  white  general  ^pulation  with  native  parents 
increases,  while  that  with  forei|^  parents  declines.  It  mi^t  be  penmssible,  there- 
fore, to  infer  that  if  the  age  distribution  of  the  native  whites  of  loreign  parentage, 
instead  of  showing  a  compaantively  ^ireater  concentration  in  the  earlier  age  groups, 
were  similar  to  that  of  the  native  whites  of  native  parentage,  the  relative  number  of 
insane  contributed  bv  the  two  classes  would  at  least  be  equial. 

Immi^tion  on  a  large  scale  is  of  too  recent  origin  to  make  it  possible  to  demon- 
strate with  any  decree  of  exactness  how  hi  insanity  occurs  with  greater  or  wiUi  less 
frequency  among  tne  native  whites  of  native  parentage  than  among  the  native  whites 
of  foreign  parentage.  Whether  the  percentages  of  insane  shown  for  the  last-mentioned 
group  are  not  on  the  whole  rather  in  advance  of  their  numerical  strength  in  the 
country  must  also  remain  an  open  question  for  the  present. 

The  data  relating  to  the  proportion  of  aliens  amon^  the  feeble- 
minded, as  compared  with  the  proportion  of  aliens  m  the  total 
population,  are  discussed  in  the  census  report  as  follows:  ^ 


a  XJ.  S.  Census,  Si>ecial  Report,  * '  Insane  and 
tutiona,  1904/'  p.  210. 
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Abmk^  the  white  feeUe-ninded  of  known  netivity  the  aiunber  of  native  feeble- 
minded wtM  14,456,  or  93.4  per  cent,  and  of  fareig;n  bom,  1,038,  or  6.6  per  cent.  The 
hiijest  percentage  of  forekn  bom  amonff  the  white  feeble-minded,  17.3,  is  found  in 
Ohio,  wnich  is  followed  byMinneeota  with  12 .6  per  cent,  and  New  York  with  12 . 1 .  In 
other  States  baviiu;  exceptionally  larse  f oieign  populations  the  percentages  at  foreign 
bom  amonff  the  wnite  feeble-mindea  in  institutions  are  in  aU  cases  under  10.  It  is 
pBobable^  therefore,  that  in  most  instances  the  number  of  foreign-bom  white  feeble- 
minded in  the  peculation  of  a  State  bears  little  relation  to  the  number  that  happens 
to  be  ctumnitted  to  iastitutiQns. 


THB  ALUBN  IN8ANB,  OLASfiOFED   BT  NATIONALITT  OB  BACK. 

In  the  report  of  the  ConmiiBsioner-General  of  ImmiCTation  for 
08,  preTiourij  referred  to^  insane  ''aliens"  are  dassifiea  according 


1908 


to  ths  race  or  people  to  wmdi  they  belonged,  but  no  such  classifica- 
tioQ  k  afforded  for  the  25,128  foreisn-bom  persons  who  had  become 
naturalized.  Consequently  the  relation  of  each  race  or  people  to 
the  total  number  of  foreign-bom  insane  can  not  be  shown  by  the 
data  from  this  source.  Howeyer,  the  following  table  showing  the 
racial  distribution  of  the  ''alien"  insane  is  of  interest: 


Tamlm  9. — AUtm  detamed  in  inttUutUnu/or  the  tMone  in  the  United  States,  1908. 
fOompllecl  Ihim  Aannal  Bsport  of  tlw  United  States  C«nfHloav-0«Mnd  of  bnmJgratloii,  1906.] 
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4» 
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23 
336 
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85 

17 
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0 

2,047 

419 


6,796 

49 

1,466 

6,167 

246 

1,104 

121 

14 

100 

244 

206 

8 

1,280 
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14 

264 

6 

2,618 

428 

813 

66 

16 

87 

14 

87 

47 

6 
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26,606 
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1.8 
.1 

1.3 
.6 
.1 
.1 
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(•) 
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1.6 

8.6 

22.6 

.2 

6.7 

24.1 

1.0 

4.3 

.6 

.1 

.4 

1.0 

.8 
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6.0 
.6 
.1 

1.0 


ia2 

1.7 
1.2 
.2 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.8 
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.7 
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It  appears  from  the  foregoing  table  that  among  the  25,606  *'  aliens  " 
in  institutions  for  the  insane  for  whom  information  was  secured^  the 
Irish,  numbering  6,167,  or  24.1  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  the  Germans, 
numbering  5,795,  or  22.6  per  cent  of  the  total,  have  the  largest 
representation.  The  Scanainavians,  with  10.2  per  cent  of  all  the 
insane  ''aliens^"  rank  third,  and  the  English,  witn  8  per  cent,  fourth. 
Of  the  remaining  races,  the  Poles,  South  Italians,  and  French  have 
the  largest  numoer  of  insane  aliens.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the 
case  of  many  of  the  races  or  peoples  the  number  of  insane  fdiens 
reported  falls  short  of  100. 

Original  data  secured  by  the  Immigration  Commission  for  the 
system  of  New  York  City  hospitals  known  as  '^Bellevue  and  Allied 
Hospitals,"  show  the  general  nativity  and  race  of  persons  admitted 
to  treatment.^  These  data,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  insane,  are 
presented  in  the  following  table: 

Table  10. — Peraons  received  at  Bellevue  and  Allied  Homtals,  New  York  City,  for  treat" 

ment/or  insanity ,  Aitgust  i,  1908,  to  February  28,  1909, 


Qeoeral  nativity  end  nu». 

Number 
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of  total 
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14 

84 
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21 
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77 

12 

19 

12 

17 
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1.0 

6.7 

1.8 

10.1 

.4 
1.4 

.2 
1.0 

2.0 

11.2 

15.5 

17.1 

5.2 

.8 

1.3 

.8 

1.1 

7.5 

.8 

Gftrman 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian 

Other  races 

Race  not  specified 

Nativity  of  father  not  spedfled 

Forelgn-bom,  by  race: 

Ejiglish 

3.2 

Oerman 

17.6 

Hebrew 

24.4 

Irish 

27.0 

Italian 

8.2 

Magyar.                    

1.3 

vt}t\^h . .  ;          ........   .       .     .       .     ...... 

2.0 

Scotch 

1.3 

Swedish 

1.8 

Other  races 

11.8 

Race  not  snecifled 

1.3 

Grand  total 

1,485 

100.0 

Total  natlv^bom  of  foreim  father 

306 
544 
941 

20.6 
36.6 
63.4 

Total  native-bom 

Total  forelcn-bora  ^ . .                         t  .  .  x 

100.0 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  of  the  1,485  persons  for  whom 
complete  data  are  reported,  941,  or  63.4  per  cent,  were  foreign-bom, 
306,  or  20.6  per  cent,  native-bom  of  foreign  father,  193,  or  13  per 
cent,  native- Dom  whites  of  native  father,  and  31,  or  2.1  per  cent, 
native-bom  negroes  of  native  father.  Among  the  foreign-bom  of  the 
races  for  which  information  is  given  the  Irish,  Hebrews,  and  Germans 

a  See  Immigrants  in  Charity  Hoepitab,  pp.  253  to  290  of  this  volume. 
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had,  in  the  order  mentiohed,  the  largest  number  of  insane.  The  Irish 
insane  constitnted  27  per  cent,  the  Hebrew  insane  24.4  per  cent,  and 
the  German  insane  17.6  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  foreign-bom 
insane  reported.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  ItaUan  insane  were  less 
than  half  as  numerous  as  the  German  insane,  while  insane  persons 
of  the  Ekiglish,  Ma^gyar,  PoUsh,  Scotch,  and  Swedish  races  were 
present  in  comparatively  small  numbers.  Owing  to  the  character  of 
the  institutions  and  the  small  number  of  persons  considered,  these 
data,  of  course,  are  of  little  or  no  value  in  determining  the  relative 
tendency  to  insanity  among  the  forei^-bom  races  discussed. 

In  the  table  next  presented,  which  is  compiled  from  the  figures  of 
the  census  report  previously  quoted,  the  foreign-bom  insane  enumer- 
ated in  hospitals  in  continental  United  States  on  December  31, 1903, 
are  classified  according  to  country  of  birth. 

Tablb  11. — Fordgnrhom  white  insane  enumerated  in  haspitaU  in  continental  United 

States,  December  SI,  190S,  by  country  of  birth. 


P^vnpOed  from  U.  B.  Censtis, 


Special  Report,  "Insane  and  feeble-minded  in  hospltab  and  InstitatiooSy 
1004/^table8  on  pp.  23  and  100.] 


Conntry  of  birth. 


Percent 

distilbii* 

tion. 


Xrelflnd 

GermanT 

£nc:lana  and  Wales. .. . 

C&nadao.. 

Scandlnaiia 

Scotland 

Italy 

France 

Hnngary  and  Bohemia 
Rnana  and  Poland. . . . 
Other  countries 

Total 


a  Includes  Newfoundland. 


Of  the  47,078  foreign-bom  insane  for  whom  data  are  presented, 
13,664,  or  29  per  cent,  were  of  Irish  nativity,  12,644,  or  26.9  per  cent, 
were  of  German  nativity,  and  5,409,  or  11.5  per  cent,  were  or  Scandi- 
navian nativity.  After  these  three  leading  groups  came  natives  of 
England  and  Wales,  numbering  3,311,  or  7  per  cent  of  all  the  insane, 
ana  natives  of  Canada,  numbering  3,049,  or  6.5  per  cent  of  all  the 
insane.  Persons  bom  in  Russia  and  Poland^  in  Italy,  in  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  and  in  France,  were  represented  m  the  order  men tionea. 
There  were  3,426  insane  bom  in  countries  not  specified. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  table,  as  in  the  one  compiled  from  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner-Oeneral  of  Immigration,  tne  Irish  show 
the  largest  and  the  Germans  the  second  largest  proportion  of  all  insane 
persons  for  whom  statistics  are  given. 
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The  following  table  ahows  the  distiibutidn,  bj  coimtrj  of  birth, 
of  foreign-born  white  insaae  persons  admitted  to  hospiUJi  in  con- 
tinentaTUnited  States  during  tne  jear  1904: 


Tabxa  12. — Fomffn-iam  wJdte  imtene  atbmUed  to  Jb»pite2i  m  ecmtinenUd  UmUi  StaU$ 

during  1904^  hy  (xnaUry  qf  birth. 

fCompUed  from  U.  6.  Census*  Special  Report.  "  Insane  and  feeble-niJnded.in  hospitals  and  InstltatlaDi, 

1Q04/'  tables  <m  pp.  28  and  im.] 
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CooatryofbtrtlL  Number.  dlstHbu- 
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Ireland...*. 

Germanv 

Englana  and  Wales 
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SoandlaaTla.. 

Scotland 
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France 

ttnnKaty  and  Bohefithk . 

Rossia  and  Polmd 

Otbar  coiintdes 

Total 


a  Includes  Newfoundland. 


It  appears  from  the  foregoing  table  that  of  the  13,405  insane  per- 
sons for  whom  data  are  presented,  3,206,  or  23.9  per  cent,  were  of 
German  birth,  and  2,989,  or  22.3  p^  cent,  were  of  Irish  birth.  The 
principal  difference  between  the  indications  of  this  table  and  those  of 
the  preceding  tables  consists  in  the  fact  that  in  this  table  the  number 
of  ^  insane  of  German  nativity  sUghtly  exceeds  the  number  <A  insane  of 
Irish  nativity.  In  this  table  also  the  proportions  of  insane  both 
of  Irish  and  of  German  nativity,  are  somewhat  smaller,  and  the  pro- 
portions of  insane  bom  in  England  and  Wales,  Canada,  Scotland, 
Italy,  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  Russia  and  Poland  are  somewhat 
lai^er,  than  m  the  table  showing  iimne  persons  in  hospitals  on  Decem- 
ber 31, 1903.  The  proportions  of  insane  of  Scandinavian  and  French 
birth  are  about  the  same  in  the  two  tables. 

The  number  of  foreign-bom  feeble-minded  persons  of  each  nativity, 
race,  or  j)eople,^  in  its  relation  to  the  total  number  of  foreign-bom 
feeble-mmded,  is  determined  by  the  data  presented  in  the  census 
report.  The  table  following,  compiled  from  these  data,  shows  the 
distribution,  by  coimtiy  of  birth,  of  f orei^-bom  white  feeble-minded 
persons  in  institutions  m  continental  Umted  States  in  1904. 
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Tablb  13.—. 


1904f  ^  country  of  birth. 


[OooipaBd  ftom  U.  8.  Oflntuiy  Bptfltel 


ial  Beport,  «'Ibmiw  ind  fe^UMnlndMl  In  hoapttals  and  Initltatlaitf. 
190^'^teblflB  on  pp.  211  and  222.] 


Country  of  Utth. 
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dtttrlbu- 

tlon. 

Inland 

78 
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101 
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121 

19 

89 

10 

86 

127 

89 

7.0 

Ociuiany 

20.4 

Kmriandand  w^in 

9.7 

f^aiiftda  • 

14.4 

flcandlnavla 

11.7 

Scotland 

1.8 

Italy 

8.7 

P^BIIM r ...r.T .....TT^.r 

1.0 

¥Tnn«^ry  fiiul  Kohmiia 

8.6 

Rnma  und  Poland 

12.2 

OthfWooantilflB - 

8.0 

Total 

1,088 

109.0 

•  InoladoB  Newfoundland. 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  of  the  1,038  feeble-minded  per- 
sons for  whom  data  are  presented,  274,  or  26.4  per  cent,  were  of  Ger- 
man nativity;  149,  or  14.4  per  cent,  of  Canadian  nativity;  127,  or 
12.2  per  cent,  of  Russian  or  Polish  nativity;  121,  or  11.7  per  cent, 
of  Scandinavian  nativity;  101,  or  9.7  per  cent,  of  English  or  Welsh 
nativity;  and  only  73,  or  7  per  cent,  or  Irish  nativity.  The  propor- 
tion of  feeble-minded  persons  of  ItaUan,  Hungarian  or  Bonemian, 
Scotch,  and  French  nativity  was  relatively  small.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  Irish,  who  led  aU  the  other  nativities  in  the  proportion 
of  alien  insane  in  hospitals,  contributed  only  a  comparatively  small 
pr(^>ortion  of  the  alicoi  feeole-minded  in  institutions.  As  has  been 
seen,  the  Germans,  the  Canadians,  the  Russians  and  Poles,  the  Scan- 
dinavians, and  the  English  and  Welsh  all  ranked  ahead  of  the  Irish 
in  the  proportion  of  feeble-minded  in  institutions. 

The  number  of  cases  considered  in  the  foregoing  table  is  too  small 
to  permit  of  conclusions  concerning  the  relative  tendency  of  the  vari- 
ous nationalities  toward  feeble-mindedness.  In  any  event  the  num- 
ber of  feeble-minded  persons  found  in  institutions  is  not  at  all  repre- 
sentative of  the  number  in  the  country,  because  comparatively  few 
who  might  fairly  be  classed  as  feeble-minded  are  so  detained.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  practice  of  retaining 
feeble-minded  and  otherwise  defective  individuals  in  the  home  is 
more  common  with  one  nationality  than  with  another. 

THE  TENDENOT  TO  INSANITY  AMONG  THE  IMMIGBANTB,  BY  NATIONAUTT 

OB  BAOE. 

The  relative  liabilit^r  to  insanity  of  foreign-bom  persons  of  the 
different  races  or  nativities  can  not  be  determined  from  the  data  of 
the  foregoing  tables  alone.  The  tables  show  merely  the  number  of 
alien  insane  of  each  immigrant  race  or  nativity  in  its  relation  to  the 
total  number  of  alien  insane.  It  is  possible,  however,  by  presenting 
data  for  the  alien  insane  in  connection  with  data  for  the  general  popu- 
lation, to  compare  the  percentage  of  persons  of  a  given  nativity  among 
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all  the  alien  insane  with  the  percentage  of  persons  of  the  same  nativity 
in  the  total  alien  population.  Such  a  comparison  will  indicate  the 
relative  standing,  in  tne  matter  of  insanity^  or  the  different  immigrant 
nationaUties. 

In  the  discussion  of  insanity  among  the  several  alien  natipnalities^ 
as  in  the  discussion  of  insanity  amon^  the  native-bom  and  the 
foreign-bom,  the  figures  showing  population  and  tlie  figures  showing 
insane  persons  are  from  different  sources  and  for  different  years. 
The  data  showing  the  proportion  of  persons  of  each  specified  nativity 
in  the  general  alien  population  are  from  the  census  oi  1900,  while  the 
data  showing  the  proportion  of  persons  of  each  nativity  among  all 
tiie  alien  insane  are  supplied  by  the  United  States  census  special 
report  upon  the  insane  m  hospitals  in  1904.  As  the  foreign-bom  of 
the  different  nativities  reported  by  the  population  census  presumably 
average  about  the  same  as  to  age,  it  is  not  necessary,  m  this  con- 
nection, to  deduct  persons  under  10  years  of  age  from  the  returns 
for  any  group,  as  was  done  in  comparing  the  native-bom  with  the 
foreign-bom. 

In  the  following  table  the  per  cent  distribution,  by  country  of  birth, 
of  the  foreign-bom  white  insane  enumerated  m  hospitals  in  conti- 
nental United  States  on  December  31, 1903,  is  compared  with  the  per 
cent  distribution,  by  coimtry  of  birth,  of  the  total  loreign-bom  popu- 
lation in  1900: 

Table  14. — Foreign-horn  while  insane  enumerated  in  hospilpU  in  continental  United 
States  December  SI,  190S,  and  total  foreignrhom  population  of  continental  UnUed 
States  in  1900,  by  country  of  birth;  per  cent  distribution, 

[OompUed  from  U.  8.  Census,  Special  Keport,  "Insane  and  feeble-minded  In  hospitals  and  Instltatlons, 

1904/'  tables  on  pp.  23  and  34.] 


Country  of  bliih. 

Percent  distribution  of— 

Forelgn-bom 
white  Insane 
enumerated 
.  In  hospitals 
DeoL31,ig(B. 

Foreign- 
bom  popu- 
lation: im 

Tnland 

29l0 
26.9 
7.0 
6.5 
11.5 
1.7 
2.3 
L2 
2.2 
4.4 
7.3 

15.6 

Q^rmany 

26b8 

FnffiAnrf  and  Wales. ,  r ,  ^  ^ . . t  t t  - ,    - ^ .,..,,,.. r . 

9lO 

Canada^ ..., .  -  -  ^  r     -  ^ , .  r .  t t  . 

11.4 

flCfl-ndlt^AvlR.. ^  „..,,-, , , . ,  - 

las 

Scotland 

•    2.3 

Italy 

4.7 

France 

1.0 

TTnnirAry  Mid  Boh^^mia 

2.9 

litimTft  and  Poland. 

7.8 

Other  countries .......  .__  .      ...      . 

9l2 

Total 

loao 

loao 

a  Includes  Newfoundland. 


The  Irish,  German,  Scandinavian;  and  French  nationalities  show 
each  a  larger  proportion  of  all  the  foreign-bom  insane  in  hospitals  pn 
December  31,  1903,  than  of  the  total  foreign-bom  population  in  1900. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  English  and  Welsh,  Canadian,  Scotch,  Italian. 
Hungarian  and  Bohemian,  and  Russian  and  Polish  nationalities,  ana 
nationalities  not  specified,  show  each  a  sinaller  proportion  of  all  the 
foreign-bom  insane  than  of  the  total  foreign-bom  population.    Per- 
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sons  of  Irish  nativity  constituted  15.6  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign-horn 
population  in  1900,  while  29  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  insane  in 
nospitak  in  1903  were  of  Irish  birth.  Among  the  insane  the  propor- 
tion of  Irish-bom  persons  was  thus  almost  twic^  as  large,  relatively 
speaking,  as  the  proportion  of  Irish-bom  persons  in  the  population, 
tne  difference  in  the  percentages  being  larger  than  in  the  case  of  any 
other  nationaUty.  In  1900,  25.8  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  popu- 
lation of  the  country  were  of  German  birth,  and  in  1903  persons  of 
German  birth  suppUed  26.9  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  insane  in  hos- 
pitals. Persons  of  Scandinavian  nativity  constituted  10.3  per  cent  of 
the  total  foreign-bom  population  in  1900,  and  on  December  31, 1903, 
]  1.5  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  insane  in  hospitals  were  of  Scandi- 
navian birth.  Persons  of  French  nativity  constituted  1  per  cent  of 
the  foreign-bom  population  in  1900  and  1.2  per  cent  of  tne  foreign- 
bom  insane  in  hospitals  in  1903. 

The  English  and  Welsh  show  a  relatively  smaller  proportion  of 
insane  persons  than  do  the  Irish,  Germans,  Scandinavians,  or  French. 
While  only  7  per  cent  of  the  insane  in  hospitals  in  1903  were  of  English 
or  Welsh  nativity,  persons  of  Uiis  group  constituted  9  per  cent  of  the 
total  foreign-bom  population  in  1900.  The  percentages  of  the  table 
indicate  a  smaller  relative  proportion  of  insane  among  persons  of 
Canadian  birth,  than  among  foreign-bom  persons  of  any  other  na- 
tionality. Of  tne  total  foreign-bom  population  as  reported  in  1900, 
11.4  per  cent  were  of  Canadian  nativity,  while  only  6.5  per  cent  of  the 
foreim-bom  insane  in  hospitals  in  1903  were  bom  in  Canada.  The 
Scotdi  constituted  2.3  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  population  and 
1.7  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  insane;  the  Italians,  4.7  per  cent 
of  the  foreign-bom  population  and  2.3  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom 
insane;  and  the  Hungarians  and  Bohemians,  2.9  per  cent  of  the 
foreign-bom  population  and  2.2  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  insauQ. 
Persons  bom  in  Russia  and  Poland  constituted  7.8  per  cent  of  the 
foreign-bom  population  and  4.4  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  insane, 
while  persons  of  unspecified  nativities  constituted  9.2  per  cent  of 
the  foreign-bom  population  and  7.3  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom 
insane. 

In  the  census  report  the  data  are  discussed  very  fully.  The  follow- 
ing quotations  are  from  this  discussion:  ^ 

Relative  to  their  numbers  the  Iriah  fumifih  a  much  laiger  prcrportioii  of  the  white 
foreign-bom  insane  in  hoepitals  than  any  other  nationality.  This  is  in  keeping  with 
the  very  high  ratio  of  insanity  in  Ireland.  *  *  *  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
greater  concentration  of  the  Irish  in  the  chief  centers  of  population  may  account  in 
part  for  the  high  ratio  of  insanity  they  show  when  compared  with  other  foreign-bom 
nrom  western  and  northern  Europe,  but  the  concentration  in  urban  communities  of 
the  Irish-bom  population  is  not  much  greater  than  that  of  the  German-bom,  for 
instancOi  who  show  relatively  a  much  lower  ratio  of  insanity.    *  .  *  ,* 

The  proportion  of  German  insane  to  the  total  foreign-bom  white  insane  is  greater 
than  the  proportion  of  this  nationality  to  the  total  foreign-bom.  *  *  *  The  German 
immigration  since  1900  has  probably  not  perceptibly  affected  the  actual  percentage 
of  Germans  among  all  foreign-bom,  so  that  the  comparison  is  fairly  accurate.    *    ^    * 

More  favorable  conditions,  on  the  whole,  are  to  be  observed  among  the  Canadians 
than  among  the  English  and  Welsh.  *  *  *  the  percentage  of  Canadians  is  con- 
siderably mger  among  the  total  foreign-bom  than  among  the  foreign-bom  white  insane 
in  hospitals.    *    ♦    * 

aU.  S.  Census,  Special  Report,  ^'Insane  and  feeble-minded  in  hospitals  and  insti- 
tutions, 1904,"  pp.  24,  25,  26,  and  27. 
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The  Somdinavianfl  (persoDB  bom  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  DenzDark)  are  appar- 
ently much  leas  liable  to  insanity  than  the  Inah  but  Bomewhat  more  bo  than  the 
Germans.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole  *  *  *  persons  of  Scottish  birth  form  a  smaller 
percentage  of  the  foreign-bom  white  insane  in  hospitaJs  than  of  the  foreign-barn 
population.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  comparisons  of  the  percentages  of  the  total  foreign-bcNrn  in  1900  with  the  per- 
centage of  foreiffn-bom  white  insane  enimierated  in  hospitals  on  December  31,  1903, 
are  less  equitable  to  the  Italians  than  to  the  other  foreign  nationalities  discussed  so 
far,  owing  to  the  heavy  immigration  from  Italy  durine  tiie  years  intervening  between 
the  censuses.  That  is  to  say,  the  percentBce  which  Italians  form  of  all  foreign-bom 
has  increased  greatly  since  1900.  Nevertheless,  the  Italians  show  a  proportion  among 
the  foreign-bom  in  the  general  population  very  materially  in  excess  of  their  propor- 
tion among  the  insane.  *  *  *  Since  the  Italians  in  the  United  States  are  chiefly 
city  dwellere  in  communities  where  the  insane  are  quicklv  taken  in  hand  by  the 
proper  authorities,  it  is  impossible  to  construe  the  statistics  adduced,  except  as  indica- 
tive of  a  low  ratio  of  insanity.  While  perhaps  leas  inclined  than  some  other  foreigners 
to  seek  institutional  care,  experience  does  not  show  that  the  Italians  commonly  tiy 
to  keep  the  insane  in  their  homes,  where  such  a  couise  is  possible.  An  enumeration 
of  the  Italian-bom  insane  outside  of  the  hospitaUi  would  therefore  not  be  likely  to 
show  materially  increased  percentages.  The  comparative  youthfulness  of  the  Italian 
immigrants  and  the  mimtoiy  character  of  the  colonies  may  be  Actors  in  producing 
a  low  ratio  of  insanity,  but  the  fact  that  not  a  sinfle  State  snows  an  exception  to  the 
rule  warrants  the  behef  that  the  Italians  are  really  less  prone  to  insanity  than  the  other 
nationaUties  enumerated. 

In  cantrast  to  the  Italians,  the  French  in  the  United  States  constitute  *  *  *  a 
higher  percentage  of  the  f<»reign-b<Mm  white  insane  than  of  the  total  foreign-bom. 
The  French  contingent  is,  however,  numerically  small,  and,  except  in  a  few  places, 
hardly  typical  of  the  French  nation.    *    ♦    ♦ 

The  group  of  insane  designated  as  persons  bom  in  Russia  and  Poland  comprehends 
several  distinct  nationalitiee  which  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  separate  for  the 
sake  of  an  accurate  classification.  The  immifipration  from  Russia  is  laigely  one  of 
Hebrews,  while  that  from  Poland  includes  a  laige  number  of  Polish  Hebrews  and 
also  very  many  tme  Poles.  But  since  the  census  of  population  does  not  distinguish 
the  persons  of  Hebrew  race  from  other  immigrants  of^the  same  country,  a  statement 
d  the  number  of  Hebrews  found  amone  the  insane  would  have  lacked  a  basis  for 
comparison.  The  term  Poland,  as  used  in  this  report,  refers  to  the  three  divisions 
of  Poland  as  given  in  the  census  publications. 

Conditions  among  the  Russians  and  Poles  of  this  countrv  in  respect  to  the  proportion 
of  insane  amonff  them  approach  those  observed  for  the  Italians.  *  *  *  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Ituians,  it  snould  be  remembered  that  an  inunigradon  of  extraordinary 
magnitude  from  Russia  and  Poland  has  taken  place  since  1900,  and  the  percentages 

S'ven  for  that  year  do  not  indicate  the  full  strength  of  Russians  and  Poles  among  all 
le  foreign-bom.    In  consequence,  the  possible  comparisons  really  exaggerate  the 
latio  of  insanity  amxmg  the  Russians  and  Poles  so  far  as  hospital  statistics  reveal  it. 

In  the  census  report  the  foreign  nationalities  for  which  percentages 
have  been  computed  are  arran^ed^  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  order  of 
the  relative  prevalence  of  insanity  among  persons  of  each  nationality. 
In  this  regard  the  report  says:^ 

The  order  of  the  foreign-bom  nationalities  enumerated  *  *  *  with  regard  to 
the  relative  numbers  of  insane  they  contributed  to  the  hospital  population  in  1908  is 
about  as  foUowa: 

1.  Irish.  6.  Hun^;arians  and  Bohemians. 

2.  Scandinaviaas.  7.  Enfflish  and  Welsh. 

3.  Germans.  8.  Itanans. 

4.  French.  9.  Russians  and  Poles. 
6.  Scotch.  10.  Canadians. 

While  the  above  arrangement  can  not  be  insisted  upon  as  representing  in  all  instances 
the  exact  positions  occupied  by  these  nationalities,  so  far  as  the  frequency  of  insanity 
among  them  is  concerned,  it  is  confirmed  by  independent  investigations  and  conf onna 
to  other  recorded  experience. 

o United  States  Census,  Special  Report,  ''Insane  and  feeble-minded  in  hoqjAtak 
and  institutions,  1904,"  p.  27. 
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The  data  showing  feeble-minded  persons  by  coimtry  of  birth  pre- 
sented in  the  census  report,  are  so  meager  that  an  attempt  to  employ 
them  for  the  determination  of  racial  or  national  tendencies  is  consid- 
ered inadTisable. 

POSSIBLB  CAUSES  OF  HIGH  BAUDS  OF  INSANmr  AHONO  THE  FOBBIGN- 

BOBN. 

The  fact  that  the  liumber  of  foreign  insane  persons  in  the  United 
States  is  large,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  proportion  of  insane 
persons  among  the  foreign-born  population  is  reiatiyely  high,  may  be 
due  to  several  causes  or  combinations  of  causes.  As  has  been  stated, 
the  immigration  of  mentally  tmsound  aliens  is  prohibited  by  law. 
Any  f ailxure  in  the  enforcement  of  this  law  would  of  course  tend  to 
result  in  the  admission  to  the  United  States  of  mentally  diseased 
persons  and  in  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  f oreign- 
iM>m  insane  in  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  racial  traits  or 
tendencies,  as  shown  by  the  ratios  of  insanity  in  the  countries  from 
which  the  immigrahts  came,  may  be  responsible,  to  a  certain  extent, 
for  the  relative  prevalence  of  insanity  amons  the  foreign-bom  popu- 
lation of  the  Umted  States.  It  is  possible  aJiso  that  the  tendency  to 
insanity  among  the  immigrants  of  the  different  nationalities  is 
increased  by  the  change  in  environment  occasioned  by  inunigration. 
These  sevenJ  factors  will  be  separately  discussed. 

THE  INBFTIOACT  OV  THB  IMMIOllAnON  LAW. 

It  has  been  stated,  in  effect,  by  the  New  York  state  commission  in 
hmacy,  that,  notwithstanding  the  inspection  of  immigrants  with  a 
view  to  diBcovering  possible  mental  defects  made  by  the  federal 
officials  at  the  ports  of  entry,  mentally  unsound  aliens  in  considerable 
numbers  are  admitted  to  the  country  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  immigration  law.  In  support  of  this  statement  the  New  York 
authorities  make  the  assertion  tnat  many  of  the  alien  insane  in  the 
state  institutions  have  been  subject  to  insanity  before  leaving  their 
native  countries  and  have  manifested  symptoms  of  mental  disease 
within  a  few  months  after'  their  arrival  m  tne  United  States.  Dur- 
ing the  Immi^ation  Commission's  investigation  of  immigrant  homes 
and  aid  societies,  the  manager  of  one  of  the  nomes  told  an  agent  of  the 
Commission  that  frequently  immigrants  brought  directly  to  the  home 
from  the  station,  by  the  representatives,  tailed  so  wildly  on  arrival 
at  the  home  that  he  felt  sure  they  were  insane.  One  immigrant  girl, 
whose  relatives  failed  to  call  for  her  at  the  immigrant  station^  was 
discharged  to  the  representative  of  a  certain  home  to  be  cared  lor  in 
the  home  until  such  a  time  as  the  relatives  could  be  located.  The 
relatives  of  the  girl  afterwards  went  to  the  station  and  told  the  im- 
migration authorities  that  they  had  not  answered  the  telegram  of 
notification  of  the  girl's  arrival  because  they  knew  that  the  girl  had 
been  insane  for  three  years  before  her  arrival  in  this  country. 

llie  following  quotations  are  from  the  annual  report  of  the  state 
commission  in  lunacy  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  1907.' 

a  New  York  State  Commiamon  in  LuBftcy :  Annual  report  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
SO,  1907»  p.  45. 
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Recent  Government  statistics  show  the  extent  of  the  burden  imposed  upon  the 
State  of  New  York  from  the  influx  of  undesirable  immigrants  pouring  into  this  country 
throudi  Ellis  Island.  With  the  addition  of  from  1,000,000  to  1,250,000  immi^nts 
annually  and  with  30  per  cent  of  this  number  declaring  it  to  be  their  intention  to 
permanently  settle  in  the  State  of  New  York,  it  can  be  esiauy  understood  that,  recruited, 
as  many  of  these  immigrants  are,  from  the  poorest  sections  of  Europe,  tne  already 
large  number  of  defectives  in  this  State  is  sure  to  be  markedly  augmented.  It  is 
the  imperative  duty  of  the  State  authorities  to  provide  the  necessary  means,  by 
inspection  at  the  port  of  New  York,  as  well  as  at  the  different  institutions  for  the 
insane,  to  minimize  this  evil.  The  commission  [the  State  commission  in  lunacj], 
with  tne  aid  afforded  it  by  the  legislature  in  providinfi;*a  State  board  of  examinmg 
alienists  in  the  city  of  New  York,  has  already  accomplisned  a  great  deal,  but  without 
further  restrictions,  to  be  imposed  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  and  a  stricter  interpretation  of  existing  statutes,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  con- 
siderable relief  from  present  conditions  can  be  expected. 

Nevertheless  a  great  step  forward  was  taken  by  ^e  national  authorities  in  the 
enactment  of  the  immigration  law  of  1907    *    *    *, 

In  the  report  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Alienists  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1906,  the  following  statements  appear:  ^ 

We  found  that  many  of  those  [immigrants]  cominfi"  under  observation  after  land- 
ing were  not  obviouslv  insane  while  at  Ellis  Islana,  but  were  then  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease,  wnich  became  well  developed  in  a  few  monUis.  The  average 
residence  before  they  became  public  charges  was  nine  months. 

The  quality  of  those  sent  back  [because  of  mental  diseases  or  defects]  is  thus  shown: 
Of  the  last  100  deported  we  found  that  16  had  been  insane  in  Europe,  45  had  developed 
symptoms  of  insanity  prior  to  landin^g,  15  were  '' always  queer,"  15  were  of  low  order 
mentally  and  prone  to  the  deterioration  which  came  on  at  once  after  landii^,  and  the 
history  of  5  snowed  insanity  in  near  members  of  the  family  and  mental  instability 
on  the  part  of  the  aliens. 

It  is  unposdble  to  determine^  from  the  data  available,  how  large  a 
proportion  of  the  aUens  admitted  to  the  United  States  are  of  the 
classes  of  mentally  deranged  and  defective  expressly  excluded  by 
the  provisions  of  tne  immigration  law.  Numbers  of  immigrants  who 
never  develop,  in  this  country,  insanity  or  other  mental  defects  to  a 
degree  which  brings  them  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  might 
doubtless  have  been  excluded  from  the  country,  had  all  circumstances 
been  known,  for  such  causes  as  prior  insamty  or  epilepsy.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  many  aliens,  mentiuly- entirely 
normal  before  coining  to  the  United  States,  become  insane  at  some 
time  subsequent  to  their  arrival.  The  exact  period  at  which  an 
insane  person  became  insane  or  exhibited  the  first  recognizable 
symptoms  of  mental  disease  is,  in  many  instances,  unascertainable. 
it  is,  however,  evident  that  the  period  of  time  elapsing  between  an 
alien's  arrival  in  the  United  States  and  the  date  of  nis  insanity  has  a 
certain  bearing  upon  this  subject. 

In  a  passage  from  the  report  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
AUenists,  already  quoted,  it  is  stated  that  ''the  average  residence 
before  they  [insane  persons  or  defectives]  became  pubUc  charges 
was  nine  months.''  Detailed  information  as  to  the  ien^h  of  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States  of  insane  persons  detained  m  the  New 
York  City  hospitals  known  as  Bellevue  and  AUied^  Hospitals,  is 
afforded  oy  the  original  data  secured  by  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission.^   These  data  are  presented  in  the  table  following. 

o  Report  of  New  York  State  Board  of  Alienists  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1906. 
Published  in  the  Annual  Report  of  New  York  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  for  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1906,  pp.  52  and  53. 

b  See  Immigrants  in  Chanty  Hospitals,  pp.  253  to  290  of  this  volume. 
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Tabue  15. — Foreign-hom  penons  in  the  VhiUd  States  lees  than  three  years  who  were 
received  at  Belltoue  and  Allied  Hospitals^  New  York  City,  for  treatment  for  insanity ^ 
AuguMt  1, 1908,  to  February  28, 1909. 


Forelgn-bom  Insane,  by  jMriod  of  rasldence  In  the  United  States. 


AH  foreign-bora  insane 

Fordfcn-boni  Insane  in  the  United  States  less  than  3  yean,  by  period  of  residence: 

Under  6months 

6  and  under  12  months 

1  and  under  2  years 

3  and  under  a  years 

Total  under  3  years 


Number. 


158 


Peroont 
distribu- 
tion. 


Ml 

100.0 

21 

2.2 

20 

2.1 

06 

6.9 

62 

5.5 

10.8 


It  appears  from  this  table  that  of  the  941  foreign-bom  insane 
persons  reported  in  the  hospitals,  158,  or  16.8  per  cent,  had  been  in 
the  United  States  less  than  three  years.  Only  2.2  per  cent  of  all  the 
alien  insane  had  been  in  the  country  under  six  months,  and  only  2.1 
per  cent  had  been  here  between  six  months  and  one  year.  Insane 
persons  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  one  year  but  less  than 
two  years  constituted  6.9  per  cent,  and  insane  persons  who  had  been 
here  two  but  less  than  three  years,  5.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  foreign- 
bom  insane.  The  proportion  of  insane  persons  found  in  the  hospitals 
after  a  relatively  snort  period  of  residence  in  the  United  States,  as 
recorded  in  the  above  table,  does  not  appear  unduly  large. 

The  figures  of  the  preceding  table,  whatever  their  apparent  indi- 
cation, are  bj^  no  means  conclusive  as  to  the  mental  condition,  at  the 
time  of  entering  the  United  States,  of  immigrants  afterwards  found 
insane.  An  alien  who  becomes  violently  insane  within  three  months 
or  six  months  after  his  arrival  may  very  well^  have  been  entirely 
normal  when  examined  by  the  immigration  officials. 

As  has  been  shown,  many  aliens  are  excluded  from  the  country 
each  year  because  of  mental  unsoundness.  It  seems  certain  that  the 
inspection  of  immigrants  results  in  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law  in  practically  all  cases  in  which  insanity  or  other  mental 
defects  are  at  all  obvious  or  pronounced,  and  in  many  less  obvious 
cases  as  well.  Under  the  conditions  attending  the  disembarkation  of 
immigrants  at  the  ports  of  entry,  an  absolutely  complete  and  errorless 
enforcement  of  the  law  is  probably  impossible.  Nothing  could  possi- 
bly prevent  the  admission  of  some  insane  aliens  except  the  obviously 
impossible  requirement  of  detaining  every  arriving  alien  for  observa- 
tion for  a  considerable  period. 


RACIAL  OS  NATIONAL  TENDBNCIBS. 


The  high  ratio  of  insanity  prevailing  among  foreign-bom  persons 
in  the  United  States  may  tie  due,  in  a  measure  at  least,  to  racial  or 
national  tendencies. 

Data  showing  the  number  of  insane  and  the  ratio  of  insanity  in 
the  principal  European  countries  and  in  Canada  are  afforded  by  the 
special  report  of  the  Census  Bureau.  These  data,  together  with  like 
data  for  the  United  States,  obtained  from  the  same  source,  are  pre- 
sented in  the  table  following. 
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Tablb  16. — Number  and  ratio  of  intone  in  United  Statee  and  in  foreign  eountriet. 

lOompaed  tram  TJ.  8.  Oeoicis,  Special  Report.  "Innne  and  feeUMOinded  In  hciqpllalf  and  liMtttiittoiH^ 

IM,"  pp.  0  and  10.] 


Coootfy. 


InauM  in  hospitata. 


Number. 


Number 
per  100,000 
ofTOpula- 


Total 


Nomber. 


Number 
per  100,000 
ofpppukh 


OonUnental  United  States 

England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Inland 

Canada 

Fiance .'.. 

Oermany 

Italy 

Austria 

Hungary 

Netberiands 

Bwitserland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark. 


1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1901 
1904 
1903 
1899 
IfiOl 
1903 
1903 
1901 
1902 
1908 
1901 


150,151 

113,964 

16,668 

23,138 

12,819 

60,190 

108,004 

34,802 

14,896 

3,716 

8,058 

7,434 

1,888 

0,088 

8,438 


186.2 

840.1 

363.7 

490.0 

238.6 

177.6 

191.6 

109.2 

67.0 

14.1 

167.5 

234.2 

80.5 

07.3 

140.3 


a  106, 485 


170.0 


16,405 


807.0 


80,747 
17,  U7 


117.6 
88.8 


5,397 
8,088 
4,197 


288.4 
154.0 
171.8 


•  Figure  Ibr  June  1, 1890. 

This  table  shows  that  the  proportion  of  insane  in  hospitals  in 
the  years  for  which  data  were  secured  was  higher  in  Enmind  and 
Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland.  Canada,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  than 
in  the  United  States,  ana  lower  in  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary, 
the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  than  in  the  United 
States.  Of  the  foreign  countries  for  which  information  is  eiven  in 
the  table,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England  and  Wales  have,  in  tne  order 
mentioned,  the  lai]^e8t,  and  Hungary  and  Austria  the  smallest,  number 
of  insane  in  hospitals  to  each  100,000  of  the  general  population.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  ratio  of  insane  in  Ireland  is  mucn  larger  than 
in  Scotland,  the  country  having  the  second  largest  ratio,  and  that 
the  ratio  reported  for  Hungary  is  much  smaller  than  that  reported  for 
any  other  coimtry.  Data  relative  to  the  total  number  of  insane  per^ 
sons  are  presented  for  only  seven  coimtries,  including  the  Umted 
States.  The  fact  that  the  figures  for  the  United  States  show  a  number 
of  insane  in  hospitals  larger  than  the  total  number  of  insane  is,  of 
course,  due  to  tne  securing  of  data  at  different  periods.  The  most 
recent  statistics  indicatmg  the  total  number  of  insane  are  for  1890, 
while  the  insane  in  hospitals  were  enumerated  on  December  31,  1903. 
Of  the  countries  for  which  the  figures  are  given,  Canada,.  Norway,  and 
Denmark  had,  in  the  years  in  which  the  data  were  secured,  a  larger 
number  of  insane  for  each  100,000  of  the  general  population  than 
had  the  United  States  in  1890.  In  Austria.  Himgary,  and  Sweden, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  ratio  of  insanity  was  lower  than  in  the  United 
States. 

In  the  census  report  the  insanity  statistics  for  foreign  countries 
are  discussed  as  follows:^ 

The  latest  available  statistica  of  most  countries  outside  ci  the  United  States  poiat 
to  steadily  advancing  latioe  of  the  insane.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  establish  con- 
clusively whether  the  advance  in  ratios  is  due  to  an  actual  increase  in  insanity,  to 


aU.  S.  Census,  Special  Report,  "Insane  and  feeble-minded  in  hospitals  and 
institutions,  1904/'  pp.  10  and  11. 
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a  (pneater  acciuacy  in  tbe  eaumeratiaii,  or  to  enlmed  aod  improved  isatitutioDal  ftbcil- 
ities  for  the  care  of  the  inflane,  which  always  tend  to  an  increased  use  of  hospitals  by 
penonB  who  are  not  compelled  to  seek  public  aid.  The  weight  of  authoritative 
opinion  appean  to  support  the  view  of  an  actual  increase  in  insanity.  At  all  events 
tae  latios  of  the  insane,  whether  measured  solely 'by  the  number  in  nospitals  or  with 
the  addition  of  those  found  outside  of  institationa,  have  increased  during  recent  yean 
in  all  countries  for  which  rdiable  returns  are  at  nand.    *    *    * 

The  returns  for  England  and  Wales  are  of  all  '* notified  lunatics."  The  figures  for 
IrG^and  do  not  include  the  insane  in  pivate  dwellings  except  a  few  single  chancery 
cases.  In  the  number  ahown  for  Scotland  are  counted  '^inmates  of  truning  schoob 
and  the  lunatic  department  of  the  general  pxiscm." 

The  12,819  insane  in  Canadian  hospitals  represent  the  total  treated  during  the  year 
in  public  hospitals.  The  number  present  on  a  given  date  would  necessarily  be 
smaller  and  show  a  more  favorable  ratio. 

The  statistics  for  France  are  of  inmates  of  public  and  private  asylums. 

There  has  been  no  official  enumeration  of  the  insane  in  the  Gennan  Empire  since 
1871.  The  figures  eiven  were  compiled  by  Dr.  Max  Hackl*  they  are  based  upon 
hospital  returns  ana  are  considered  authoritative,  though  rather  conservative. 

There  has  been  no  ^neral  census  of  the  insane  in  Italy  since  1871.  In  that  year 
the  total  number  of  insane  persons  returned  for  continental  and  insular  Ital^  was 
44,102.  Hie  figures  given  in  the  table  were  compiled  by  Doctors  Tamburini  and 
Fomasari  di  Yerce  in  *'Rivista  Sperimentale  di  Franiatria,"  1900. 

Of  the  total  number  of  known  insane  in  Austria  January  1, 1901,  46.7  per  cent  were 
in  asylums,  11.8  per  cent  were  shelterod  in  other  eleemosynary  institutions,  and  41.6 
per  cent  were  in  private  care. 

In  Hungary  also  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  insane  were  provided  for  in  public 
institutions. 

The  figures  for  the  Netherlands  and  Switzerland  include  inmates  of  pubUc  and 
private  asylums. 

The  strudng  difference  between  Norway  and  Swed^i  in  regard  to  ratios  of  the  total 
number  of  insane  appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  total  given  for  Norway  (5,397) 
was  obtained  by  an  actual  enumeration,  while  the  total  for  Sweden  (8,093)  represents 
only  the  number  inspected  by  the  authorities  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  known  insane 
persons  in  their  homes.  In  tne  year  1903  admissions  to  the  public  hospitals  of  Sweden 
nad  to  be  denied  for  lack  of  space  in  1,698  cases. 

There  are  certain  discrepancies  between  the  ratios  of  insanity  for 
foreign  countries,  as  set  forth  in  the  table,  and  the  relative  ranking 
of  the  natives  of  these  countries  in  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of 
insanity.  This  is  made  evident  by  a  comparison  of  the  list  of  immi- 
grant nationalities,  ranked  in  the  order  of  relative  liability  to  insanity, 
given  in  the  census  report  and  already]  quoted,  and  a  similar  list 
showing  the  different  foreign  countries  in  descending  order  of  their 
ratios  of  insanity  computed  upon  the  basis  of  insane  persons  reported 
in  hospitals.    These  lists  are  as  follows: 


yowita  Pttnostttfas  in  deaoeiidlBg  order 
of  relative   oontrfbution  to  insane  in 
hoepiteto  In  United  States  in  IMS. 

Foreign  countries  in  descending  order  of 
ratios  of  hospital  insane. 

1.  Irlah. 

2.  SnndlnaviaDS. 
9.  Qennans. 

4.  Fnoob. 

a  Hunnriaai  and  BolMBriana. 

7.  En^JbhandWelah. 

8.  ItaDans. 

9.  RnalaBs  and  Polea. 
le.  GiiiadieBs. 

1.  Ireland. 

2.  Bootland. 

8.  England  and  Wales. 
4.  Canada. 
€.  Swltserland. 
6*  Ctoraiany. 

7.  France. 

8.  Netberla&ds. 
0.  Denmark. 

10.  Italy. 

11.  SwadflO. 
13.  Norway. 

13.  Austria. 

14.  Huiigaiy. 
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Racial  or  national  tendencies;  in  the  United  States  and  abroad, 
are  discussed  as  foUows  in  the  census  report:^ 

It  is  primarily  the  businees  of  the  alienist  to  trace  the  relation  between  the  *  *  • 
classification  of  the  inunigrant  races  and  the  probable  causes  that  make  some  of  them 
seem  so  much  more  liable  to  insanity  than  others.  It  is  generally  held  that  the 
nationalities  showing  the  least  liability  to  insanity  are  also  among  the  most  primitive 
in  point  of  education  and  standard  of  living.  Given  comparative  freedom  from  vice 
ana  companttive  virility  of  stock,  so  the  argument  runs,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
mental  e<]^uilibrium  is  more  frequently  upset  in  the  instance  of  the  highly  oiganized 
nationalities;  that  is,  they  show  lees  abilit^r  to  withstand  the  shocks  of  a  new  environ- 
ment, the  pressure  of  unwonted  economic  conditions,  etc.,  than  the  nationalities 
lower  in  the  social  scale.  It  is  further  asserted  that  an  increase  of  insanity  is  a  con- 
comitant of  present-day  civilization^  and  that  when  the  disease  appears  to  be  alarm- 
ingly prevalent  in  a  nationality  which  as  a  whole  has  not  reached  a  very  high  level 
there  will  usually  be  found  in  such  a  nationality  the  taint  of  a  common  vice. 

The  facts  brought  out  in  the  present  investigation  in  regard  to  the  comparative 
liability  to  insanity  of  the  immigrants  hardly  suffice  for  a  confirmation  of  the  above 
views.  The  matter  is  one  that  must  be  studied  in  the  li^ht  of  the  statistics  of  the 
insane  for  the  countries  whence  the  nationalities  in  question  come.  In  die  case  of 
the  English  and  Welsh,  for  instance,  it  was  shown  that  they  stand  seventh  among 
the  foreign  nationalities  in  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  relative  number^ 
insane  they  contributed  to  the  insane  population  in  hospitals  in  I9(]K3.  Yet  the  num- 
ber of  insane  per  100,000  of  population  m  England  and  Wales  is  very  much  laiger 
than  the  correspondii^  number  for  the  United  States.  England  and  Wales  also  show 
much  lar]^er  ratios  of  insane  than  Germany  or  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 

According  to  the  classification  made  of  the  immigrants  with  respect  to  their  lia- 
bility to  inanity,  the  Canadians  show  the  least  liability  to  this  disease.  Neverthe- 
less, the  ratio  of  the  insane  in  Canada,  whether  only  the  number  in  hospitals  or  the 
total  for  the  country  be  considered,  exceeds  the  ratio  for  the  United  States,  and  is 
higher  than  the  ratios  for  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  Germany.  Yet  the  Scan- 
dinavians and  Germans  contribute  relatively  larger  numbers  to  tne  insane  popula- 
tion of  this  country.    *    *    * . 

The  statistics  of  the  insane  for  the  countries  from  which  most  of  the  recent  immi- 
grants came  are  la^kin^  or  are  too  meager  for  purposes  of  comparison.  The  compara- 
tively primitive  condition  of  some  of  these  peoples  may  perhaps  for  the  present  render 
them  less  liable  to  insanity  than  others.  At  least  this  appears  to  be  true  of  the  immi- 
grants from  eastern  and  southern  Europe. 

The  differences  beween  the  ranking  of  the  several  countries  and 
the  ranking  of  the  corresponding  nativities  in  the  United  States  may 
be  attributed  to  several  causes.  They  are  doubtless  due^  in  part,  to 
the  variation  in  the  classification  of  countries  and  nativities,  and  in 
the  degree  of  completeness  of  the  data  upon  which  the  insanity  ratios 
are  based. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  CHANGE  OF  BNVIBOKMEMT. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  aliens  who  have  immigrated  to 
the  United  States,  bein^  drawn,  in  many  instances,  from  the  less 
favored  social  or  industnal  classes  in  the  countries  from  which  they 
come,  may  not  be  in  a  general  sense  representative  of  the  entire 
population  of  these  countries.  ^  The  effect  of  a  change  of  environ- 
ment upon  the  individual  inunigrant  may  also  be  in  some  cases  the 
occasion  of  insanity.  These  sm>jects  are  referred  to  in  the  census 
report,"  as  follows: 

This  rather  striking  discrepancy  between  the  comparatively  slisht  liabilitv  to 
insanity  exhibited  by  some  nationalities  among  the  immigrants  and  tne  known  large 
ratios  of  the  insane  in  their  home  countries  can  nardly  be  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
them  are  represented  in  the  United  States  by  the  best  of  their  stock  while  others  send 

oil.  S.  GensuSi  Special  Report,  ''Insane  and  feeble-minded  in  hospitals  and  insti- 
tutions, 1904,"  pp.  27  and  28. 
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over  the  least  fit.  It  is  significant  that  insanity  is  apparently  most  prevalent  in  the 
nationalitiee  who  were  among  the  earliest  immigrants  to  this  country  and  contributed 
the  sturdiest  of  their  people.  It  may  therefore  be  that  an  explanation  of  these  dis.- 
ciepancies  is  that  conditions  of  Amencan  life  are  conducive  to  an  increase  in  insanity. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  national  tendencies  and  changes  of  environ- 
ment have  been  discussed  only  in  their  relation  to  insanity.  The 
probable  effect  of  these  factors  upon  feeble-mindedness  andldndred 
mental  defects  among  the  immigrants  is  not  dealt  with  in  the  census 
report.  As  the  data  p^aining^  to  the  feeble-minded  are  not  com- 
prehensive, nor  even  representative!  a  statistical  presentation  of  the 
subject  would  be  of  doubtful  value  and  any  attempted  deductions 
might  well  be  misleading. 

SUMMABT. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  insanity  among  immigrants,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  data  and  authorities  upon  which  this  report  is  based, 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Although  the  immigration  of  mentally 
unsound  ahens  is  prohibited  by  law,  and  although  many  mentally 
diseased  or  defective  aliens  are  turned  back  at  the  ports  of  entry,  there 
are  in  the  United  States  many  thousands  of  insane  or  feeble-minded 
persons  of  foreign  birth.  It  appears  that  insanity  is  relatively  more 
prevalent  among  the  foreign-born  than  among  the  native-bom,  and 
relatively  more  prevalent  among  certain  immi^ant  races  or  nationalities 
than  among  others.  In  generiu,  the  nationalities  furthest  advanced  in 
civilization  show,  in  tiie  United  States,  a  higher  proportion  of  insane 
than  do  the  more  backward  races.  For  the  high  ratio  of  insanity 
amon^  the  forei^-bom,  several  causes  have  been  assigned,  and  while 
it  is  difficult  to  aetermine  the  values  of  the  various  factors  it  is  prob- 
ably true  that  racial  traits  or  tendencies  have  a  more  or  less  important 
influence.  A  further  cause  of  mental  disease  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  total  change  in  climate,  occupation,  and  habits  of  life  which  the 
majority  of  immigrants  experience  after  arrival  in  the  United  States. 

The  provisions  of  the  immigration  law  of  1907  for  the  exclusion  of 
mentalljr  unsound  persons  ^  are  seemingljr  complete  and  comprehen- 
sive, while  the  enforcement  of  such  provisions  is  doubtless  as  satis- 
factory as  can  be  expected  in  view  of  conditions  under  which  arriving 
immigrants  must  be  inspected. 

«  See  Vol.  II,  p.  732. 
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The  Lmnigration  Commission  sought  m  this  investigation  to  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  recent  immigrants  become  charity  patients,  and 
also  to  detennine  the  diseases  for  which  such  as  become  patiento  are 
treated. 

The  Commission  decided  to  limit  the  investigation  to  New^  York 
City,  which  is  the  principal  port  of  entry  for  immigrants  and  is  also 
the  ultimate  destination  of  a  greater  number  of  immigrants  than  is 
any  other  one  city.  The  numbers  of  the  various  nationalities  in 
that  city  are  large  enough  in  each  instance  to  permit  of  a  fair  statis- 
tical comparison.  BeUeyue  and  Allied  Hospitals  are  the  largest  amone 
hospitals  treating  charity  patients  chiefly,  and  they  were  selected 
for  the  special  study.  Upon  request  of  the  Commission  the  trustees 
of  Bellevue  and  Alhed  Hospitals  kindly  consented  to  aUow  agents  of 
the  Commission  to  visit  the  hospitals  and  secure  as  far  as  possible 
information  from  all  charity  patients  who  entered  these  hospitals 
during  the  seven-months  period  from  August  1,  1908,  to  February 
28,1909. 

A  number  of  patients  received  into  the  hospitals  during  the  period 
covered  of  course  remained  for  some  time  after  February  and  for  all 
such  the  Commission  later  secured  the  date  of  discharge,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  patients  who  were  still  in  the  hospital  in 
September,  1909,  at  which  time  it  was  necessary  for  the  Commission 
to  close  the  work  for  tabulation.  For  these  few  cases  the  days'  treat- 
ment shown  is  the  number  of  days  from  the  time  they  were  admitted 
to  September,  1909. 

The  tables  which  follow  do  not  include  cases  where  the  patient  was 
admitted  into  the  hospital  and  discharged  on  the  same  day.  The 
information  sought  for  all  the  patients  admitted  during  this  seven 
months  related  to  race,  country  of  birth,  race  of  parents,  birthplace  of 
parents,  length  of  time  in  the  United  States,  cause  of  treatment,  and 
length  of  time  treated. 

amnBRAL  kahvitt  and  race. 

The  total  number  of  charity  patients  or  cases  included  in  the  Com* 
mission's  investigation  was  23,758.  The  table  which  follows  shows, 
by  general  nativity,  the  number  of  patients  or  cases  treated  and  the 
number  of  days'  treatment  furnished. 
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Tablb  1. — Number  of  cages  treated  and  total  days*  treatment  furniahed,  by  general  nativity 

of  patient. 


^^WH^^^^B    B^"  ^^^^^^^^Tifc* 

Dajf*  tnatnuntflta^ 
nfahiwl. 

OmtnlnaHMtj. 

Number. 

Peroant 

dlstzlbii- 

tkm. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
diBMbo- 
tkm.     . 

NttlTS-born  of  natl  ▼*  Cattiflr 

4,402 
6,770 

18.6 
28.6 

62,048 
78,270 

10.4 

NattTV-bamofforabcnfiittMr 

2&6 

TotflJ  natlvft-tKnn 

•  11,832 
12,426 

47.7 
62.8 

6  132,678 
140,868 

48.6 

c  onijii'lMiini. .......................................... 

6L6 

Qrand total ..*...  

23,768 

100.0 

273,426 

100.0 

•Indadliig  161  natlv^boni  penoiu  not  laportlng  faUiar's  Urthplaoe. 

b  Indadisg  1,346  days'  treatmant  fundahed  151  nativa-bom  penoDa  not  raportiiig  father's  bbthplaee. 

Of  the  total  number  of  patients,  12,426,  or  52.3  per  cent,  were  for- 
eign-bom and  11,332,  or  47.7  per  cent,  were  native-bom.  Of  the 
11,332  native-born  patients  the  birthplace  of  father  was  not  reported 
in  151  cases.  Of  tne  remaining  11,181  native-bom,  almost  exactly 
three-fifths  were  immigrants  of  the  second  generation  (native-bom 
of  foreign  father). 

Of  the  days'  treatment  furnished,  51.5  per  cent  were  furnished  to 
foreign-bom  patients  and  48.5  per  cent  to  native-bom  patients. 

The  seventh  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  Bellevue  and  Allied 
Hospitals  covers  the  year  1908,  and  on  pa^e  192  of  that  report  the 
''cost  per  capita  per  diem,  excluding  repairs  and  replacements  and 
capital  expenditures, ''  in  1908  is  stated  to  be  $1.83  +  .  This  per 
capita  j>er  diem  cost  applied  to  the  figures  shown  in  the  table  just 
preceding,  shows  the  cost  of  treating  the  foreign-bom  patients  during 
the  seven  months  covered  by  the  Commission's  report  to  have  been 
$257,761. 

The  table  which  f oUows  shows  for  each  race  the  number  of  patients 
or  cases  treated  and  the  percentsjge  which  that  number  forms  of  the 
total  number  of  charity  cases.  The  table  also  shows  for  each  race  the 
number  of  days'  treatment  furnished  and  the  percentage  which  that 
number  forms  of  the  total. 

Table  2. — Number  arid  per  cent  of  total  cases  treated  and  number  and  per  cent  of  total 
days*  treatment  fumislUd  patients,  by  general  nativity  and  race. 


[Thk  table  does  not  indada  283  oaaesfor  whldhdeflnlta  Infonnatkm  relatiye  to 

race  was  not  aeootad.] 

CaMB  treated. 

DaTB*  treatment  ftnw 
niahed. 

General  natiylty  and  laoe. 

Number. 

Percent 

diBtrlbcir 

tion. 

Percent 

diatilbii- 

tion. 

Nattye-bom  of  natiTe  father: 

White 

8,702 
587 

1 

44 

23 
13 
10 

16.0 
2.6 
(•) 

.2 
.1 
.1 

44,865 

7,484 
5 

808 

477 

58 

53 

16.0 

Nmio.  ............................................. 

2.8 

Tn?Mn...                                                        

(•) 

Native-born  of  foreicn  father,  by  race  of  father: 

Bohenilan  and  Moravian 

.8 

Canadian. Frftnoh.. 

.2 

Pan  tub ........^,. 

w 

Datch 

<•) 

a  Le«  than  0.06  per  cent 
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Table  2. — Nwmher  and  fer  cent  of  total  cates  treated  and  number  and  per  cent  of  total 
dayt^  treatmentfumished  pattents,  by  general  nativity  and  race — Contijiued. 


Qflunl  mthrtty  and  fioe. 


Nathr»>boin  of  farelgn  father,  by  raoe  of  fftther— Cont'd 

English .VTr. 

Fraich , 

Oerman , 

Hebrew '. 

Irtah 

Italian , 

Magyar , 

Negro , 

Norwegian. , 

Poltoh 

Rnarian. , 

Scotch 

Scotch-Irish 

Slovenian , 

Spanish , 

Swedish 

Welsh 

Other  raoesfr 

Foreign-bom: 

Armenian. 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Chinese , 

Croatian 

Danidi 

Datch !...!...!...! 

EngUsh 

Flnnfah 

French 

German , 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Anstro-Hnngarian 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Irish.... 

Italian 

Japanese 

lithnanian  •• , 

Magyar ! 

Negro 

Norwegian 

Poltoh 

Roumanian.. 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedtoh 

Syrian 

l^ktoh 

Wehh 

Other  races  « 

Grand  total 


Cueitraatad. 


Number. 


70 

1,157 

631 

8,789 

800 

64 

21 

18 

M 

31 

128 

16 

10 

11 

61 

11 

44 

90 

110 
48 
08 
14 
21 
62 
86 

487 

08 

06 

1,666 

180 

661 
1,467 

104 

4,6n 

1,060 

10 

88 

210 

140 
87 

880 
11 

110 
80 

228 
68 
21 
46 

202 
21 
10 
24 
44 


28,476 


Percent 

dtotribn* 

tion. 


(•) 


1.1 
.8 

4.0 

2.7 
16.1 

1.8 
.2 
.1 
.1 
.8 
.1 
.6 
.1 


.2 


(•) 


.2 

.1 
.6 
.2 
.4 
.1 
.1 
.2 
.1 

2.1 
.4 
.4 

7.1 
.6 

2.4 

6.2 

.8 

10.6 

4.6 


(•) 


(•) 


.1 
.0 
.6 
.8 
L4 

.6 
.1 
1.0 
.8 
.1 
.2 
.0 
.1 

.1 
.2 


loao 


Dayf  tnatment  fcn^ 
ntohed. 


Numbaf. 


2,661 

707 

16,688 

8,806 

88,000 

"•^ 

401 

162 

1,008 

8n 

1,282 
160 
96 
170 
061 
188 
672 

661 
928 
668 

1,169 


199 

en 

868 
5,016 

046 

1,834 

18,227 

1,730 

6,086 

16,868 

1,072 

47,468 

16,671 

146 

621 
8,040 
1,084 

066 
8,046 

186 
1,066 

606 
2,248 
1,011 

272 


2,810 

268 

78 

248 

576 


270,667 


Percent 

distribu- 

tkm. 


6. 

8. 

14. 

I 


(•) 


2.2 
6.2 


17 
6. 


(•) 


loao 


than  0.06  per  cent. 

b "Other  races ''^ includes:  Armenian,  2;  Bosnian,  8;  Canadian  other  than  French,  4;  Cnban,  2:  GRMk 
tian.  1;  Finntoh,  6;  Flemish,  1;  Greek,  6;  Japanese,  2;  Lithuanian,  8;  Portuguese,  1;  Romnanlan,  2; 
Rutnenian,  8;  Slovak,  2;  Syrian,  1. 

e" Other  races"  inchides:  Albanian.  1;  Arabian,  1;  Bosnian,  1;  Bulgarian,  8;  Cuban,  1;  Dalmatian,  6; 
Egyptian,  1;  Eskimo,  1;  Flemish.  8;  Hawaiian,  1;  Henegovlnian,  1;  MontcD^B;rin,8;  Penlan,2;  Porto- 
goese,  6;  Scotcb-Irtoh,  8;  Servian,  1. 

The  foreming  table  shows  that  of  the  charity  patients  3,762,  or  16 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  for  whom  data  relative  to  race  were 
secured,  were  native-bom  white  of  native  father:  687,  or  2.5  per  cent 
of  the  total,  were  native-bom  negroes  of  native  father;  3,780,  or  16.1 
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per  cent  of  the  totals  were  native-bom  of  foreign-bom  Irish  father; 
and  1,167,  or  4.9  per  cent,  were  native-born  of  foreign-bom  German 
father. 

The  latgest  number  belcmging  to  any  one  race  was  4,571  foreign- 
born  Irish.,  this  being  19.5  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  number  of 
foreign-bom  Hebrews  was  2,212,  or  9.4  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  principal  foreign-bom  races  were  as  follows: 

Tablb  3. — Fornffn-bam  races  represented  by  tOO  or  more  cases. 


Hebrew 
Gemian 
ItaUan.. 
Bogltah, 


Number 

Percent 

ofcaMi. 

of  total. 

4,671 

19.6 

2,212 

9.4 

1,666 

7.1 

1,0» 

4.6 

487 

2.1 

Race. 


Polkh. 
Sootoh 
Magyar 
Sw( 


Percent 
of  total. 


1.4 

1.0 

.9 

.9 


In  Table  2  the  columns  relating  to  days'  treatment  furnished  show 
that  the  native-bom  whites  of  native  rather  were  furnished  44,865 
days'  treatment,  or  16.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  days'*  treat- 
ment; the  native-bom  negroes  of  native  father,  7,484  days,  or  2.8 
per  cent  of  the  total;  the  native-bom  of  foreign-born  Irish  father, 
38,009  days,  or  14.4  per  cent  of  the  total;  ana  the  native-bom  or 
foreign-bom  German  rather,  15,682  days,  or  6  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  largest  number  of  days'  treatment  furnished  an^  race  was  47,463, 
or  17.5  per  cent  of  the  total,  to  the  foreign-bom  Irish.  The  foreign- 
bom  races  receiving  more  than  3,000  days'  treatment  were  as  follows: 

Tablb  4. — Forngnr^bomraces  reeeiinng  in  the  aggregateinore  than  3,000  days*  treatment. 


IrUi... 
Hebrew 
Oennan 
Italian. 


Number  of 

days' 
treatment. 


47,463 
24,871 
18,227 
15,671 


Percent 
of  total. 


17.6 
9.1 
6.7 
6.6 


Raee. 


EngUflh 
PoUBh., 
Magyar 


Number  of 

days' 
treatment. 


6,016 
3,946 
3,040 


Percent 
of  total 


1.9 
1.6 
1.1 


The  next  table  shows,  by  race,  the  number  of  patients  of  each  sex 
and  also  the  number  oi  days'  treatment  furnished  patients  of  each 


sex: 


Tablb  6. — Number  of  eases  treated  and  days^  treatment  furnished^  by  sex  and  general 

nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Number  of  oases  treated. 


ICale. 


Female. 


Total. 


Days'  treatment  funiished. 


Male. 


Female. 


TotaL 


Native-born  of  native  father: 

White 

Nesro 

Imuan 

Not  reported 


TotaL. 


2,681 

299 


29 
2,909 


1,181 

288 

1 

23 

1,493 


8,762 

687 

1 

62 

4,402 


8,446 


296 
83,632 


14,677 

4,038 

6 

296 

19,316 


44,866 

7,484 

6 
694 

62,948 
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Tablb  b.-^Number  of  ctueg  treated  and  days*  treaimentfurnithed,  hit  '^  <v^  general 

nativity  and  race— Continued. 


Ocoeral  nativity  and  race. 


Nattye-bocn  of  foreign  father,  by  race  of 
fatber: 

BobendHi  and  MoiBYlan 

Canadian,  French , 

Danish. , 

Dutch. 

En^iah 

French. , 

German. 

Hebrew 

Irish , 

Italian 

Miwyar 

Negro 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Russian. 

Scotch 

Scotch-Irish. 

Slovenian 

Spanish , 

Swedish 

Welsh. 

Other  JBoes* 

Not  reported 

TotaL 

Baoe  not  specified 

Total  native-bom 

Foceign-bom: 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian,  French , 

Canadian,  Other 

Chinese 

Oroatiaa 

Danish 

Dutch. 

English 

Finnish 

French 

Oerman 

Greek *. 

Hebrew,  Austro-Hungarlan 

Hebrew,  Russian. 

Hebrew,  O  ther. 

Irish 

Italian 

Japanese 

Uthnanian... 

Negro 

Norwegian 

Polish. 

Roumanian .* 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

•Slovenian 

Spanish , 

Swedish 

Syrian , 

Turkish 

Welsh. 

Other  races  ^ 

Not  reported 

Total  foreign-bom 

Grand  total 


Number  of  cases  treated. 


Male. 


27 

18 

7 

0 

188 

01 

783 

366 

2,822 

178 

28 

12 

10 

38 

11 

81 

12 

7 

5 

34 

6 

20 


4,745 


98 


7,762 


23 

62 

87 

62 

14 

16 

86 

20 

340 

40 

66 

1,156 

M2 

309 

871 

104 

2,851 

777 

9 

21 

78 

80 

72 

191 

8 

90 

14 

150 

36 

5 

32 

147 

12 

10 

14 

30 

25 


7,967 


15,700 


Female. 


17 
5 
6 
1 

81 

19 

874 

265 

067 

122 

26 

0 

3 

26 

10 

42 

8 

8 

6 

17 

6 

15 

12 


2,034 


53 


Total. 


44 

23 
13 
10 

200 

70 

1,157 

681 
8,780 

300 
54 
21 
13 
64 
21 

123 
15 
10 
11 
51 
11 
44 
35 


6,770 


151 


3,580 


6 
57 
11 
31 


5\ 

16 

6 

147 

58 

30 

510 

7 

252 

586 

90 

1,720 

282 

1 

12 

141 

60 

15 

139 

3 

20 

16 

60 

82 

16 

14 

55 

0 


10 

5 

20 


4,460 


8,040 


11,332 


20 

110 
48 
03 
14 
21 
52 
35 

487 

98 

05 

1,666 

130 

561 
1,457 

104 

4,571 

1,059 

10 

33 

210 

140 
87 

330 
11 

110 
30 

228 
68 
21 
46 

202 
21 
10 
24 
44 
45 


12,426 


23,758 


D^ys*  treatpnent  f uraidied. 


Male. 


816 

402 

466 

21 

21 

82 

30 

14 

1,835 

816 

405 

212 

U,186 

4,406 

4,841 

3,462 

26.838 

11,171 

8,113 

2,108 

450 

333 

304 

07 

110 

42 

670 

824 

288 

80 

831 

401 

142 

27 

62 

86 

41 

120 

401 

170 

113 

75 

330 

233 

243 

176 

53,233 


031 


87,706 


443 
380 
390 
800 
638 
157 
476 
293 
3,060 
395 

11,843 

1,543 

8,052 

9,976 

1,015 

28,277 

10,972 

134 

354 

966 

1,321 

779 

2,155 

120 

944 

278 

1,486 

296 

49 

427 

1,607 

92 

73 

76 

524 

440 


86,821 


Female. 


25,046 


415 


44,777 


118 
589 
263 
260 


42 

105 

60 

1,065 
551 
435 

6,884 
1*7 

2,984 

6,887 

957 

19,176 

4,699 

11 

167 

2,074 
613 
177 

1,791 
16 
141 
320 
762 
713 
223 
161 
703 
161 


167 
51 
70 


54,032 


174,617        98,809 


Total. 


477 
58 
58 

2,661 

TOT 

18,683 

8,308' 
38,009 

5,311 
T83 
401 
153 

1,008 
377 

1|233 
160 
96 
170 
661 
188 
573 
410 


78,270 


1,340 


132,578 


561 
028 
653 

1,150 
638 
190 
671 
353 

6,015 
046 

1,834 
18,227 

1,730 

6,036 
16,863 

1,072 

47,453 

15,671 

146 

521 

8,040 

1,084 
060 

8,046 
136 

1,065 
596 

3,248 

1,011 
272 
688 

2,310 
253 
78 
243 
575 
510 


140,853 


273,426 


•  "Other races" includes:  Armenian, 2;  Bosnian, 3;  Canadian otherthan French, 4;  Cuban, 2;  Croatian,  1; 
Finnish,!);  Flemish,  1;  Greek, 6;  Japanese,2;  Lithuanian,8;  Portuguese,!;  Roumanian, 2;  Ruthenian, 3; 
Slovak.  2;  Syrian.  1. 

ft  "Other  races"  includes:  Albanian,  1;  Arabian,  1:  Bosnian,  1;  Bulgarian,  8;  Cuban,  1;  Dalmatian,  5; 
Eg3rptlan,  1;  Eskimo,  1;  Flemish,  8;  Hawaiian,  1;  Herzegovinlan,  1;  Montenegrin,  3;  Persian,  2;  Portu- 
guese, 6;  Scotch-Irish,  3;  Servian,  1. 
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The  table  immediately  following  shows  for  races  represented  by  200 
or  more  patients  the  per  cent  of  each  sex: 

Table  6. — Sex  of  cases  treated,  by  general  naUvUy  and  race, 
[This  table  Inolodes  only  noes  with  200  or  more  cases.    The  totab,  however,  are  for  all  races.) 


Qeneral  natlylty  and  race. 


Native-boni  of  native  fsthen 

White 

Neffo 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  race  of  fathen 

English. 

Oerman 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian 

Fordgn-bom: 

E^lJsh 

Qennan 

Hebrew 

Irish >.. 

Italian 

Magyar 

Polish 

Scotch 

Swedish 

Grand  total 

Total  native-bom  of  foreign  Cather 

Total  native-born 

Total  fordgn-bom 


Total  num- 
ber of  cases 
treated. 


8,782 
687 

200 
1,157 

631 
3,789 

300 

487 

1,666 

2,212 

4,571 

1,050 

219 

830 

228 

202 


23,768 


6,779 
11.332 
12,426 


Percent- 


Male. 


6&6 
50.9 

69.9 
67.7 
58.0 
74.5 
50.3 

69.8 
69.4 
68.0 
62.4 
73.4 
86.6 
67.9 
69.7 
72.8 


66.1 


70.0 
68.4 
64.0 


Female. 


81.4 
40.1 

80.1 
82.3 
42.0 
25.5 
40.7 

80.2 
80.6 
42.0 
87.6 
26.6 
64.4 
42.1 
80.8 
27.2 


83.9 


80.0 
81.6 
86.0 


Of  the  total  number  of  patients  included,  66.1  per  cent  were  males 
and  33.9  per  cent  were  females.  The  percentage  of  females  was  36 
among  tne  foreim-bom  and  31.6  among  the  native-born.  The 
highest  per  cent  or  males  was  among  patients  native-bom  of  foreign- 
bom  Irish  father,  with  74.5  per  cent;  the  second  highest  was  among 
foreign-bom  Italians,  with  73.4  per  cent.  The  lowest  per  cent  ot 
males  was  among  the  foreign-bom  Magyars,  with  35.6  per  cent. 


LENGTH  OF  RESIDENOE   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  tables  which  follow  show  for  foreign-bom  patients  the  years 
in  the  United  States.  By  vears  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years 
smce  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.  The  first  table  shows  the 
number  who  have  been  in  the  United  States  each  specified  number  of 
years.  Information  on  this  subject  was  secured  concerning  12^172 
oA  the  12,426  foreign-bom  patients. 
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Tablb  7. —  YearBfcreiffnr'bom  paHenU  have  been  in  the  United  StaUe^  hy  race. 


Total 
number. 

Number 
report- 

ooimlete 
data. 

Nmnber  In  United  States  each  specified  number  of  yean. 

Baoe. 

Under 
1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6to 
9. 

10  to 
14. 

16  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

Armefiian 

29 

U9 

48 

08 

14 

21 

52 

36 

487 

98 

96 

1,666 

139 

561 
1,467 

194 

4,671 

1,069 

10 

33 

219 

140 
87 

330 
11 

119 
30 

228 
68 
21 
46 

202 
21 
10 
24 
44 
46 

28 

116 

47 

93 

18 

21 

52 

36 

476 

96 

96 

1,626 

134 

661 
1»431 

188 

4,493 

1,032 

10 

82 

210 

138 
86 

319 
11 

116 
30 

223 
68 
19 
46 

196 
21 
10 
24 
44 
44 

6 
4 
2 
6 
2 
8 
4 
3 
21 
8 
7 

66 
23 

,   32 
99 
17 
69 
73 

i" 

13 
16 

■■*28* 
2 

13 
6 
7 
1 
2 

13 
3 

6* 

3 

3 
12 

••"2 

8 
8 

1 
8 

4 
8 
1 
1 
1 
....„ 

1 
4 
1 

...... 

2 
2 

16 
8 
6 

36 
6 

84 

147 

14 

93 

62 

1 

...... 

7 
7 

27 
1 
2 
8 

12 
8 
1 
8 
6 
3 

7 

20 

3 

14 

2 

6 

9 

6 

48 

26 

10 

167 

14 

125 

291 

44 

414 

246 

4 

6 
49 
30 
16 
58 
1 

14 

2 

18 

16 

4 

7 

40 

8 

1 

1 

4 

7 

3 
7 
6 

16 
6 
1 
2 
2 

61 

6 

9 

106 

6 

70 
112 

13 
440 
108 

2 
10 

6 
12 

Bohemian  and  MocaTlan. 

Canadian,  French 

danadfaui,  Othfr .   , 

48 

29 
40 

Chlnem... 

8 

Croatian 

3 

2 

6 

21 

14 

7 

66 

36 

68 
167 

18 

69 

109 

1 

8 

29 

16 
2 

69 
3 

36 
7 

10 
9 
3 
6 
9 
4 
6 
1 
7 
3 

7 

1 

Iltnfef b 

9 

9 
62 

7 

13 

219 

2 

46 
133 

16 
561 

88 

20 

Batch 

9 

Fiigifch 

18 
16 
6 
68 
24 

63 
188 

19 

90 

140 

1 

4 

36 

19 
6 

59 
8 

23 
6 

10 
7 
2 
2 
8 
3 
2 

16 
11 
3 
48 
20 

48 
168 

9 

94 

118 

8 

3 
33 
18 

3 
36 

■'io" 

4 
8 
8 
1 
8 
8 
3 

234 

FfF?Tlflfh 

7 

French. 

86 

Gfinnan 

882 

Qieek 

8 

Hebrew,  Aostro-Hnnga- 
Tlan 

76 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew.  Other. ...... 

186 
39 

liU^I./.7.....V.V.V.. '.'.'. 

2,663 
96 

TtaHan 

Japanese. 

3 

14 

22 

7 

16 

1 

4 

1 

21 
4 

"i' 

26 

3 
8 
1 

11 
14 

4 

Uftgy^r 

16 

14 esro ................... 

11 

N€f  wegian 

86 

Polbh" 

23 

RnsRlan 

8 
2 

22 
8 
2 
3 

36 

5 

Knthentan 

Scotch 

115 

Slovak 

8 

4 

8pa»iteb 

8 

SVedfcih 

64 

Syrian 

T^klsh 

'"'a' 

2 
6 

1 
2 
4 
8 

Welsh 

17 

Other  races* 

7 
9 

3 

4 
2 

8 

Not  reported 

7 

Total 

12,426 

12,172 

539 

789 

848 

700 

532 

1,734 

1,086 

1,310 

4,636 

another  races"  indndes:  Albanian,  1;  Arabian,  1:  Bosnian,  1;  Bulsarian,  8;  Cuban,  1;  Dalmatian,  6; 
Egyptian,  1;  Eskimo,  1;  Flemish,  8;  Hawaiian,  1;  Henegovinlan,  1;  Montenegrin,  3;  Ferslan,  2;  Porta- 
gnese,  6;  Sootob-Iilsh,  3;  Servian,  1. 
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The  table  which  followB  shows  for  the  priiidpal  races  the  per  cent) 
who  had  been  in  the  United  States  each  specined  period  of  years: 

Tabls  8. — Ter  cent  offoreignrbom  patients  in  the  United  States  eaeh  specified  numher  of 

years,  by  race, 

{This  table  InoladeB  only  raoeB  ropwaented  bj  20  or  meca  patients.   The  total,  bowever,  Is  for  an 

foragn-bom.] 


Baoe. 

Number 

"^ 

oonmlefte 
daU. 

Per  oent  In  the  United  States  eaoh  spedfled  nimiber 

of  years. 

Under  6. 

6to0. 

10  to  14. 

16  to  10. 

20  or  oyer. 

AmenlaQ 

28 
UO 

«r 

98 
21 
52 
86 

476 

06 

06 

1,826 

134 

661 
1,481 

188 

4,403 

1,032 

82 

210 

138 
86 

810 

116 
30 

223 
68 
46 

108 
21 
24 

87.1 
8L0 
10.6 
12.0 
66.7 
.23.1 
28.6 
IOlI 
68.7 
20.6 
16w6 
81.8 
42l6 
63.0 
41.0 

0l2 
48.6 
60.0 
60.0 
63.6 
20.0 
6&2 
73.0 
83.3 
21.1 
4&6 
60.6 
16.7 
61.0 

4.2 

2&0 
17.8 

6.4 
16.1 
28.6 
17.8 
14.8 
10.1 
26.8 
10.6 
10.3 
10.4 
22.7 
20.3 
23.4 

0l2 
23.8 
1&8 
23.3 
2L7 
17.6 

ia2 

12.2 

6.7 

&1 

22L1 

16.2 

20.2 

3&1 

4.2 

10.7 
6.0 

10.0 

16.1 
4.8 
8.8 
6.7 

10.7 
6.8 
0.6 
6.6 
4.6 

12.7 
7.8 
6.0 
0.8 

10.0 
0.4 
6.7 

16.0 
8.2 
6.0 
3.6 
8.3 
0.4 
6.0 
2.2 

13.1 
.0 

12.6 

7.1 

&6 

10.6 

12.0 

.0 

17.8 

8&7 

10.0 

7.4 

18.7 

13.6 

1.6 

&8 

0.8 

&0 

12.6 

&0 

0.4 

8.8 

.7 

12.0 

4.4 

7.0 

eu7 

0.0 

11.8 

6.8 

17.7 

.0 

8.3 

0.0 

Bobemlanand  MoraylBn 

87.1 

nfniAHIon,  l^rffiioh 

61.7 

Canadian,  Other 

48.0 

Croatian .' 

.0 

Danish 

88.6 

Dntoh.... 

26.7 

English 

40.2 

7.4 

lYench 

86^8 

German 

618 

Greek 

8.2 

Hebrew.  Anatro-Hansarlan 

18.6 

Hebrew.  Russian 

0l6 

Hebrew.  Other 

ao.7 

Irbh...l. 

80.8 

Italian .  

0.6 

12:8 

Magyar 

7.1 

Ne^ro 

&0 

Norweffiin 

4L3 

Polishr. 

7.2 

Rossian 

4.8 

Rnthenian 

.0 

Sootch 

61.6 

Slovak 

11.8 

Sranlsh 

6.8 

Swedish. 

82L8 

Syrian 

•0 

Wflffh 

70.8 

Total 

12,172 

28.0 

14.2 

&0 

10.8 

88.1 

Of  the  12,172  foreigp-bom  for  whom  this  information  was  secured 
28  per  cent  had  been  in  the  United  States  under  five  yearSy  14.2  per 
cent  from  five  to  nine  years,  8.9  per  cent  from  ten  to  fourteen  years, 
10.8  per  cent  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  years,  and  38.1  per  cent  twenty 
years  or  over. 

Thirteen  of  the  30  races  included  in  this  table  show  60  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  patients  with  a  residence  in  the  United  States  of  less  than 
five  years.    These  races  are  as  follows : 

Table  9. — Races  with  at  least  one-half  of  the  patients  less  than  five  years  in  the  United 

States, 


Race. 

Percent 
In  the 

United 
States 

less  than 

6  years. 

Race. 

• 

Percent 
In  the 

United 
States 

less  than 

6yearB. 

Rntiienlan 

83.8 
81.3 
73.0 
60.6 
66.7 
66.2 
6L0 

M%gy9T 

80. 0 

Greek 

Armenian 

87.1 

Russian 

Finnish 

68.7 

Spanish 

Negro  (foreicn-bom) 

68.8 

Croatian 

Hebrew,  Russian 

68.0 

Polish 

Tilthuanlan ,.  . 

80.O 

Syrian 
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A  Y«ry  small  proportoon  of  recent  arrivals  is  found  among  the  Welsh, 
Irish,  and  Frencjh  Canadian  pati^its.  The  per  cent  with  a  residence 
in  the  United  States  of  lees  than  five  years  is  for  the  Wdsh  4.2,  for 
the  Irish  9.2,  and  for  the  French  Canadian  10.6. 

Of  the  30  races,  5  show  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  patients  to  have 
been  in  the  Unit^  States  twenty  years  or  over.  These  races  are  as 
follows: 

Tablb  10.— Raee$  with  at  leaH  <m€-ha!fof  (ke  poHenU  twenty  years  or  more  in  the  United 

States. 


Pcrontt 
in  the 
United 
States 
20  yean 
or  oyer. 


W^Bb. 

Canadian,  French 

Irish....: 

Gennan 

Sootch. 


70.8 
61.7 

m.z 

M.3 


Four  races  report  no  patient  as  having  been  in  the  United  States 
twenty  years  or  over — the  Armenian,  Croatian,  Ruthenian,  and 
Syrian. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  for  the  races  represented  by  20  or 
more  pati^ite  the  per  cent  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  under 
one  year,  the  per  cent  in  the  United  States  under  two  years,  and  the 
per  cent  in  the  United  States  under  three  years : 

Tablb  11. — Per  cent  of  foreign'bom  patients  in  the  United  States  less  than  three  years^ 

by  race. 

pnils  teble  Inolodes  only  noes  mprBsantad  bj  20  or  mora  patients.    The  total,  howwer,  is  for  all  foreign* 

bom.] 


Minnber 
oomplete 

Percent  in  the  United  Btatss 

Baoa. 

Under  1 
year. 

Under  2 
years. 

Under  8 
yearL 

AjBfienian 

28 

116 

47 

93 

21 

S2 

36 

476 

05 

05 

1,625 

134 

551 

1,431 

188 

4,403 

1,032 

32 

210 

138 

85 

810 

115 

30 

223 

68 

46 

108 

21 

24 

17.0 
3.4 
4.8 
&5 

14.8 
7.7 
&6 
4.4 
8.2 
7.4 

a4 

17.2 
5.8 
6.0 
0.0 
1.5 
7.1 
3.1 
6.2 

lao 

.0 

&8 

11.3 

16.7 

8.1 

1.5 

28^3 

1.5 

.0 

.0 

2&6 

13.8 
4.8 

ao 

28.6 
11.5 
22.0 

&8 
17.0 
14.7 

6.8 
44.0 
16.3 
17.0 
18.6 

&1 
17.6 
28.1 

2ao 

21.7 

2.4 

27.3 

42.6 

4ao 

7.6 
14.7 
41.8 

6.1 
10.0 

4.2 

30. 8 

Bflhfl^ltn  avi  IJCvraTian 

20.7 

Canadian.  Franch 

6.4 

Canadian.  Other. , ,  - 

11.8 

CvOosiflm  •■■«••••■•■•«■•*••■•«••■•••••■■•••■*«■■■•••■■•• 

61.0 

l>ailfSh --..-.  r r  .  -  r  .  .       r 

13w5 

Dutob 

22.0 

Endish 

12.6 

Thihiiih 

33.7 

Frmob - .  r -.  

2ao 

Qerman 

ia8 

9mai>:        ..    ,  

61.0 

Hflibmr.  Anrtio-Honfarlan 

27.8 

Hebmv.  Rnsrian 

81.0 

HAhmw  Other • 

28.7 

|rji5i...l .• 

5.1 

ttidlan .- 

81.2 

Uihnanian 

40.6 

MaCTar.  ..• tt r^.,^,rT^,r-., 

aa7 

Zm^^ .•■ 

NeflfT? 

35.6 

Norvegiaa 

&2 

Polish  r.... 

45.8 

RoMian 

62.6 

Rnthflnlaa r 

60.0 

Sooloh r , . 

12.1 

sSSk.:::;:.::: 

25.0 

Spaolali 

45.7 

ffl>Wllldl r 

lai 

Syrian 

83.8 

wiriah..... . ... 

4.2 

Total 

12,172 

^^ 

lao 

17.0 

82401*— VOL  2—11 ^18 
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Ot  the  12,172  foreign-bom  patients  for  whom  information  relative 
to  residence  in  the  Imited  States  was  secured,  4.4  per  cent  had  been 
in  the  country  under  one  year,  10.9  per  cent  under  two  years,  and 
17.9  per  cent  under  three  years.  The  percentages  given  in  the  table 
are  cumulative. 

Seven  of  the  30  races  show  10  per  cent  or  more  of  the  patients 
with  a  residence  in  the  United  States  of  less  t^ian  one  year.  These 
races  are  as  follows: 

Table  12. — Races  with  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  patiiente  less  ihan  one  year  in  the  United 

States. 


Spanish... 
Armenian. 

GiBek 

Rothentan 


Peroent 
in  the 
United 
states 

less  than 
lyear. 


28.8 
17.9 
17.2 
16.7 


Croatian 

Russian 

Negro  (foreign-bom) 


Peroeot 

in  the 

United 

States 

less  than 
lyear. 


14.8 
11.8 
10.9 


The  following  tables  show  the  races  with  the  highest  percentages 
of  patients  less  than  two  years  and  less  than  three  years,  respectively, 
in  the  United  States: 

Tablb  IS.^Races  toith  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  patients  less  than  two  years  in  the  United 

States. 


Race. 

Percent 

in  the 

United 

States 

less  than 
23resrs. 

r      - 

Race. 

• 

Percent 

in  the 

United 

States 

less  than 

2yesr8. 

Greek 

44.0 
42.6 
41.3 

4ao 

Amifflilan 

28.6 

Rosslan 

Croatian 

28.6 

Spanish 

28.1 

Kothisnian 

Polish 

27.8 

Table  14. — Races  with  at  least  one-third  of  the  patients  less  than  three  years  in  the  United 

States. 


Race. 


Russian... 
Croatian. . 

Grsak 

Rothenlan 

Polish 

Spanish... 


Percent 

in  the 

United 

States 

less  than 

Syears. 


62.6 
61.9 
61.9 
60.0 
45.8 
45.7 


Race. 


Lithuanian 

Armenian 

Magyar 

Negro  (fonlgn-bom) 

Finnish 

Syrian 


Percent 

In  the 

United 

States 

less  than 

Syears. 


40.6 
39.3 
36.7 
85.5 
33.7 
38.8 
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CAUSE  or  TBEATMENT. 

The  varioiis  causes  of  treatment  have  been  classified  in  22  groups. 
This  grouping  follows  as  closely  as  possible  the  Manual  of  Intema- 
tdonaTClassi&ation  of  Causes  of  Death,  used  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  groups  and  the  number  of  cases  included 
in  each  group  are  shown  in  tne  foUowing  table: 

Table  15. — Nvanber  and  per  cent  of  comb  treaUdfor  each  Bpeajud  otxuae. 


CsoM  of  tTBKtnWIlt. 


Typhoid,  malaria,  and  other  epidemic  dia- 

Tobeicalasis  of  the  lmi0i 

Other  tabenolar  diaeaaeB 

STphllis 

CraDorrhea 

Oaooer  and  tmnor 

Bheomatlsm,  acute 

Bheomatlsm,  chronic 

Alcoholism,  aente  and  chronic 

nrog  habit 

Insanity , 

Spilepsv , 

Oner  dueaaes  of  the  nerToos  system 

ntseasea  of  the  heart  and  cironlatocy  sya- 

t8m»>  .•..-..•.............•--••-........ 

DIaeases  of  the  rnptratinT  ssrstam  (tahei^ 

colosis  excepted; , 

Hernia 

niseaaes  of  the  digestive  fystem  (cancer 

and  hernia  excepted) 

Diaeasea  of  the  male  genital  organs  (not 

otherwise  classlfled) 

Diseases  of  the  female  genital  organs  (not 

otherwise  dassifled) 

Pregnancy,  partmrltion,  and  diseases  of.. . 

Diseases  of  infancy 

Tiaomatisms,  boms,  etc 

Oaoses  not  elsewhere  specified 

Total 


Nmnkerof 


Natlve- 
bom. 


4W 

638 

73 

IXA 

83 

94 

61 

151 

2,806 

71 

644 

108 

273 

368 

768 
161 

1,142 

239 

274 
472 
296 
1,116 
008 


11,332 


Foreign- 
bom. 


611 
779 

58 
106 

94 

181 

125 

248 

2,264 

26 
941 

57 
371 

587 

638 
196 

1,196 

306 

310 
687 


1,531 
1,125 


12,426 


Total. 


1,110 

1,417 
131 
220 
176 
275 
186 
394 

5,159 
97 

1,485 
165 
644 

945 

1,401 
357 

2,337 

545 

584 

1,159 

206 

2,647 

2,028 


23,758 


Per  cent  distribotlaii. 


Native- 
bom. 


4.4 

5.6 

.6 

1.0 

.7 

.8 

.5 

1.3 

25.5 

.6 

4.8 

1.0 

2.4 

3.2 

6.8 
1.4 

lai 

2.1 

2.4 
4.2 
2.6 
9.8 
&0 


100.0 


Forelgn- 
bom. 


4.9 

6.3 

.5 

.9 

.8 

1.5 

1.0 

2.0 

1&2 

.2 

7.6 

.6 

3.0 

4.7 

6.1 
1.6 

9.6 

2.5 

2.5 

5.5 

.0 

12.3 

9.1 


100.0 


TotaL 


4.7 

6.0 
.6 
.9 
.7 

1.2 
.8 

1.7 

21.7 

.4 

6.8 
.7 

2.7 

4.0 

5.9 
1.6 

9.8 

2.8 

2.5 
4.9 
1.2 
11.1' 
8.5 


100.0 


This  table  shows  that  of  the  total  number  of  cases  21.7  per  cent 
were  treated  for  alcoholism,  11.1  per  cent  for  traumatisms,  bums, 
etc.,  9.8  per  cent  for  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  (cancer  and 
hernia  excepted),  6.3  per  cent  for  insanity,  and  6  per  cent  for  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lun^. 

In  the  table  \mich  follows  is  shown  for  each  specified  cause  of 
treatment  the  per  cent  of  patients  natiye-bom  and  the  per  cent 
foreign-bom. 
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Table  IQ.-^enmU  naUvUy  of  ptaUnts^  hu  caute  oftreaiment. 


CMiae  of  treatment. 


Typhoid,  malarlft,  and  other  epidemic  diseases 

Taoerculosls  of  the  lungs 

Other  tabeooular  diseases^ 

Syphilis 

Cfonorrfaea 

Cancer  and  tumor 

Rheomatiam,  acnte *... 

TtTmntn A^Ham ,  chT*M^i<*- 

Alcoholism,  acute  and  chronic 

Drug  habit 

Insanity •. 

Epilepsy 

Other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  the  heart  and  circulatory  system 

Diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  (tubesculosis 

excepted ) ". 

Hernia 

Diseases  of  the  digestive  system  (cancer  and  hernia 

excepted) ; , 

Diseases  of  the  male  genital  organs  (not  otherwise 

classified) 

Diseases  of  the  female  genital  organs  (not  otherwise 

classified) 

Pregnancy,  parturition,  and  diseases  of 

Diseases  of  infancy 

Traumatisms,  burxis,  etc 

Causes  not  elsewhere  specified 

Total 


Number 
report* 

mg 

oomplete 

data. 


1,110 
1,417 

m 

220 
178 
276 
186 
8M 

6,150 
07 

1,486 
166 
644 
046 

1,401 
867 

2,387 

646 

684 

1,160 

206 

2,647 

2,028 


28,768 


Number^ 


Nativ<^ 
bom. 


400 

688 

78 

114 

82 

04 

61 

161 

2,806 

71 

644 

U» 

278 


768 
161 

1,142 

280 

274 
472 
206 
1,116 
008 


11,882 


Foretgi^ 
booL 


611 

770 

6g 

106 
04 
181 
126 
248 
2;  204 

041 

67 

371 

687 


106 

1,106 

806 

810 
687 


1,681 
1,126 


12,426 


Per 


Nadvv- 
bom. 


46.0 
46.0 
6&7 
61.8 
46.6 
84.2 
82.8 
38.8 
00.1 
78.8 
36.6 
65.6 
42.4 
87.0 

61» 

4flLl 

4&0 
48.0 

4&e 

4a7 

loao 

416 


47.7 


Fontgn* 


66wO 
66.0 
44.8 
48.2 
68.4 
66.8 
67.2 
61.7 
43.0 
26.8 
63.4 
34.6 
67.6 
68.1 

46.2 
64.0 

81.1 

86.1 

88.1 
60l8 
.0 
87.8 
6&6 


68.8 


Unusually  large  proportions  of  foreign-bom  received  treatment  for 
the  following  diseases: 


Causa  of  treatment. 


Rheumatism,  acute 

Cancer  and  tumor 

Insanity 

Diseases  of  the  heart  and  circulatory  system 
Rheumatism,  ohaonio 


Per  cent  qI 

patlenti 

fbragn-bom. 


67.2 
66.8 

68.4 
68.1 
61.7 


Large  proportions  of  natiye-bom  were  among  the  patients  treated 
for  the  following : 


Cause  of  treatment. 


Peroentol 
patients 
fthrehbdrn. 


nai 


of  InCuioy 

Drug  habit 

Epilepsy 


lOO^O 
78.8 
61.6 
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Thefaot  that  afl  tiiooe  ti^eated  for ''  diseasee  of  infancy ''  were  native- 
bom  is  probably  due  to  the  considerably  larger  proportion  of  children 
amoi^  the  natiTe-b<mi  than  among  the  foreign-bom.  The  ages  of 
the  patients  of  each  race  are  shown  in  a-  sub»dqttent  table^  but  the 
table  whidi  immediately 'follows  shows,  by  gmieral  nativity,  the  num- 
ber and  per  cent  of  patients  within  each  specified  age  group: 


Tabls  17.— til^tf  of  paHenU,  hy  general  noHvity, 
{fhis  table  does  nM  Indnde  SOS  panooi  fat  mum  oompMe  date  wwi  not  aeenrsd.] 


Nombflr. 


NfttlT»- 

bofn. 


TotaL 


Per  cent  dtetrflratkni. 


NatlTB- 

bORL 


bom. 


Total. 


Undffti.. 
14  to  19.... 
SO  to  39.... 
SO  to  39.... 
40to:i9.... 

SO  toss.... 

S0toS9.... 
70oro¥v.. 

IVrtal 


1,878 
646 
2,488 
2,019 
1,007 


276 
108 


86< 

646 
8,880 
3,964 
2,408 
1,466 

897 


2,127 
1,200 
6,822 
6,888 
4,810 
2,840 
1,178 
496 


16.9 

6.8 

22.4 

20.8 

17.2 

8.0 

2.6 

.9 


2.1 

&2 

27.0 

24.0 

10L4 

11.9 

7.8 

8.2 


11,080 


12,861 


28,460 


loao 


loao 


9.1 
&6 

24.S 
26.1 
18.4 

lao 

6.0 
2.1 


lOOill 


The  table  next  presented  shows  for  each  race  the  number  of 
patients  treated  for  each  of  the  specified  causes. 
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Of  the  16  races  included  in  the  forefi;oing  table  9  report  alcoholism 
18  the  principal  cause  of  treatment,  ^me  races  showing  alcoholism  as 
the  cause  of  treatment  in  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  cases  for  the  race 
are  shown  in  the  table  following: 

Tablb  21. — Raee$  showing  aleoholim  as  ea^ise  of  treatment  in  at  least  one-fowih  of 

the  eases. 


Genenl  nstlylty  ind  IBO0. 

Peromt 

of  total 

oaaesfor 

each  race. 

Oeoenl  iiattvlt7  and  raoa. 

Per  cent 

of  total 

cases  for 

each  raoa. 

Nattve-bom  of  fareign-boni  Irish  father.. 
Irish,  ftyrelgn-bom 

89.6 
35.9 
80.8 
27.5 

Nattva-bom  al  lDnigD<bam  Bn^lih  la> 

27.5 

Offftph  fonten-bom 

NatiYa-bom  of  natiTa  father,  White 

25.1 

The  table  which  follows  shows  for  each  of  the  16  races  the  principal 
cause  of  treatment  and  the  per  cent  of  patients  treated  for  that 
cause. 

Table  22. — Prineipal  eauu  of  treatment  and  per  cent  of  patients  treated,  by  general 

nativity  and  race. 


GeiMraliiatlTtty 
and  raoa. 

Oaoaeof  treatment. 

Per 
oent. 

General  nativity 
andraoe^ 

Cause  of  treatment 

Per 
cent. 

Natiye>bom  of 
imtlvn  father: 

AUK>holl8ra 

26.1 
11.9 

27.5 
18.4 
17.6 
89.6 
17.8 

Forelgn-bom: 

BngUsb 

Oerman 

Hebrew.... 

Irish 

Italian. 

Magyar 

FoHffh 

27.5 

White 

do 

Traumatisms,  bmrns,  etc. . . 

12.8 

Negro 

Pregnancy,  i)arti]ritlon, 
and  diseases  of . . .  >  ^  ^ , .  . 

18.1 
85.9 

Nattva^Mm  of 
foreign  fMher, 
by  raoa  of  la- 

AloohoUffni 

Pregnancy,  parturition, 
and  diseasM  of 

19.6 
18.7 

do 

16*7 

Rngttth..... 
Qennan.... 

Scotch. 

Swedish.... 

Alooholiffni 

80.8 

do 

do 

li.9 

Halxaw.... 

THiih  ... 

« 

ItaUao. 

Traumatisms,  boms,  etc. . . 

The  causes  of  treatment  which  a1*e  proportionally  important  among 
immigrants  of  the  first  generation  (foreign-bom)  are  also  almost  with- 
out exception  proportionally  important  among  immigrants  of  the  sec^ 
ond  generation  (native-born  of  foreign  father).  A  comparison  in  this 
respect  is  possible  between  imnugrants  of  the  first  and  second  gener- 
ation for  o  races,  the  English,  German,  Hebrew,  Irish,  and  ItaUan. 
A  table  comparing  first  and  second  generation  immigrants  of  each  of 
these  races  is  next  presented. 
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T&Bbi  18. — CrnnpariKM  of  tminjpnmla  nf  the  fiMoHd  utenM  fnuraMeiu  witk  rmpeet  te 


AnHunm,  Kmi  .  _  _    . 
tMn  (Euan  ana  bMnta  ai- 

Ti*uni»ami,  biirro,  etc. 

lamiUr 

TulNtuulofBottb*  luna 

Tjpbold,  m^ulk.  udotlMi 

DIMMU  oltb*  nnlntarj  iji^ 
tMB(tiilMn»ilnbMMPted). 

DIMMM  of  the  bcut  >IM  dr- 
eolitor?  (fitem 

PrgjMMioy,  pHtnrtttaii,  aitd 

tern  not  elvwltfn  fpedlU . 


-„ ,      NettT» 


nr  e«Bt  «(  e 


•ssr  ss» 
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r 

TnmnttUiniSt  bonu^  ttou«««.-- 
DlMMes  of  the  digestlvia  fy»* 

tern  (oa«aB»  tna  hemlA  e» 

•epted) 

taMity 

pRnmicy,  pwtaiUloDv  and 

dueaaeftof 

TabcnolOflBOfttaeltuifi 

DiaeMBS  oC  m  nmliiitory  sys- 

tam  (tatwwploab  CTiwptad), 
Typliojd^inaiaria,  and  other 

^AdeBslo  <&aesaea.. ........ . 

Diaeaaea  of  the  heart  and  dr- 

eolatory  aKstem... 

Obeaaea  of;  the^  nerrooa  .eya* 

tern  not  ataewhan  apeoifled. 
Blmaea  of  the  female  genital 

omna  (not 


Per  ont  of 
treated  for  each 


7onigin« 

honi 
ueuew. 


Natlva- 
boinof 
Hehreif 
Hither. 


Per  oent  of 
treated  for  each 


bom 
Hebrew. 


Nattva- 
bornof 
Hebrew 
Hther. 


U.1 

13.0 
10i4 

7.0 
0.1 
0.8. 
0.1 
4.3 

S%7 


U.0 

149 
4S 

2.4 

3.7 

18.0 
7.4 
L7 
8*3 

.0 


Dtaeaaea  of  the  mala  fenltal 
ornna  Cna^otherwlaa  chM- 

Hemla.I!!I!!!"II!I!!!"III 

Bbeimiatlnn»ohioniD. 

Rhen"*fltlBTn, awitf i ±,, ,. . ,,  • 

Oonorrhea. 

Cancer  and  tomor , 

Akohollsni,  acute  and  ohionlo. 
Tubenmhir  diaeaaea  not  alaa- 

whera  apadilad 

SyphiUs 

EpUepeT 

nrogiiabflt 

oflnfMiey 


8.4 
3.1 
L3 
1.8 
L3 
1.1 
.0 

.8 
.0 
.4 
.3 
.0 


L8 
LI 
.8 
.8 
1.1 
.8 
.0 

LO 
.0 
.8 
.3 

lai 


IBI8H. 


A  leohoUaniy  acuta  and^Bhrantp. 
^tewnnattaoHw  bsBMk  atflu*'*. « 
Diaeaaea  of  the  dhmtlye  aya- 
taai  (calloaaaMM^llnax> 
«2«) 

DiMaaea  of  tjw  heart  and  eb^ 

eolatory  aystem 

TnbenulOBlaofthelDnoa 

Dkaaaaaoftterenlnt^an- 
ton.  (tnbercoloas  excepted) . 

Typhoidy  naiartoy  and  oUiar 

^epfcjemla  dlewwa. 

FBMnanoyy  partuttlony  and 
diaeaaea  of 

Dtoeuea  of  the  nerroua^sy^ 


Per  oent  of 
treated  for  caoh 


bom 


80.9 
11.7 


o[o 

0.4 
40 

8.9 

8.0 

3;8 


NatlTe- 

hanoi 

blah 


89^0 
8.0 


8.0 
40 

8.4 
0.5 

5.0 

8.2 

Z7 

3.1 


Rhemnatiam.  ohranlo. 

of  the  male  genital 
(not  otherwlae  ob»> 


orsana 
aliiBd). 


Diaeaaea  of  tha  female  genital 
onana  (not  otherwlaa  daa^ 

Cancer  and  tumor 

Hernia. 

SypbiUa 

Rheomatlam,  acute. 

BpUepey 

Qonorrhea. 

Tttbereular  dlaeosea  not  ala^ 

where  apec^fled 

DrughaUt 

DIaeaaee  of  Inlancy 


Per  oent  of 
tnated  far 


bom 
Iiteh. 


3Ll 


L4 


1.8 
1.8 
hO 
.9 
.7 
.8 
.8 


.3 


(•) 


.0 


NaUve- 

bom  of 

Iriah 

father. 


1.8 


1.8 


1.1 
.8 

1.0 
.8 
.0 
.8 
.0 

.8 

.0 

LI 


a  Leaa  than  aoo  par  oent. 
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Tablb  23. — Comparison  of  immigrant  of  the  first  and  second  generations  with  respect  to 

cause  of  trecUTn^ntr-^ContmvLed. 

.  ITALIAN. 


Came  of  treatment. 


TiaumatlsniB,  barns,  etc 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

PIseases  of  tbe  digestiYe  sys- 
tem (cancer  and  hernia  ez- 
oepted) 

Disrases  of  the  respiratory  sy»> 
tem  (tuberoolods  excepted). 

Insanity 

Typhoid,  malaria,  and  other 
epidemic  diseases 

Diseases  of  the  male  genital 
organs  (not  otherwise  das- 
alfled) 

Diseases  of  the  heart  and  di^ 
culatory  system 

Pregnancy,  parturition,  and 
diseases  of 


Per  cent  of  cases 
treated  for  each 


Foreign- 
born 
Italian. 


10.6 
9.6 


8.8 

8.8 
7.8 

6.0 


4.7 
4.7 
4.0 


Nattve- 
bom  of 
Italian 
lather. 


17.3 
2.3 


11.0 

14.7 
2.0 

10.7 


1.7 

.7 

1.3 


(Sanaa  of  trHftment. 


Diseases  of  the  female  genital 
organs  (not  otherwise  olas- 
sifled)  

Hernia 

Canoer  and  tumor 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem not  elsewhere  speolfled. 

Alcoholism,  acute  and  chronic 

(Jonorrhea. 

Rheumatism,  chronic 

Syphilis 

Tubercular  diseases  not  else- 
where speclfled 

Epilepsy 

Bneumatlsm,  acute 

Drug  habit 

Diseases  of  infimoy 


Per  cent  of  cases 
treated  for  each 


Foreign- 
bom 
Italian. 


8.1 
2.6 
2.3 

2.1 
1.6 
1.6 
1.1 
.9 

.8 
.8 
.8 
.0 
.0 


NatiTe- 
bomof 
Itattaa 
ftither* 


1.0 
2.8 
LO 

3.0 

2.8 

1.3 

.0 

f« 

1.7 
.8 
.0 
.0 

ia7 


Alcoholism  is  niunerically  the  most  important  cause^  of  treatment 
ampng  the  English  of  both  the  first  and  second  generations:  27.5  per 
cent  of  the  foreign-bom  and  exactly  the  same  per  cent  of  tne  second 
generation  were  treated  for  this  cause.  The  class  '|  Diseases  of 
the  (Ugestive  system  (cancer  and  hernia  excepted)"  is  second  in 
importance,  with  8.8  per  (^ent,  among  the  forei^-boim  English,  and 
third  in  importance,  with  8.6  per  (^ent,  among  the  English  of  the  sec- 
ond generation.  The  class  ^'Tntumatisms,  bums,  etc."  is  third 
among  the  foreign-bom  En^ish,  with  7.2  per  cent,  and  second 
amon^  the  seconci-generation  English,  with  8.9  per  cent. 

Similar  agreements  between  the  first  and  second  generations  of  Ger- 
man, Hebrew,  and  Irish  are  noticed,  but  among  the  Italians  there 
appear  to  be  marked  variations  between  the  first  and  second  genera- 
tion patients.  In  the  case  of  the  Italians,  the  class  ''Traumatisms, 
bums,  etc."  is  numerically  the  most  imp()rtant  in  both  generations; 
the  percentages  are  19.6  and  17.3,  respectively.  Tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs,  with  9.6'per  cent,  is  second  in  importance  among  foreign-bom 
Itafians,  and  seventh  in  importance,  with  2.3  per  cent,  among  Italians 
of  the  second  generation.  This  is  partly  explained  bv  the  fact,  shown 
in  a  subseauent  table,  that  a  very  laige  proportion  or  the  second-gen- 
eration Italians  and  a  veiy  small  proportion  of  the  foreign-bom  Itahans 
are  children. 

It  ia  worth  while  to  determine  in  the  case  of  certain  causes  of 
treatment  what  proportion  of  the  patients  are  comparatively  recent 
arrivals  in  the  United  States.  The  causes  of  treatment  selected  for 
this  special  tabulation  are  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  gonorrhea,  insanityi 
epilepsy,  and  hernia. 

The  first  table  which  follows  shows  for  each  of  these  selected  dis- 
eases the  total  number  of  patients  treated  and  the  number  and  per 
cent  of  such  patients  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  each  specined 
period  of  time. 
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Tablb  24. — Number  and  ver  cent  of  jxUienU  treated  for  certain  diteaees,  who  had  been  in 

tne  United  States  lees  than  three  years. 


Pnlmonary  tabercalosb. 
Othar  tabercolBT  dfaeaaes 

Sypfallto 

Cranofiliea 

Insanity 

EDllewy 


il 

a* 


1,417 
131 
220 
176 

1,485 
1G6 
367 


Nomber  in  United  Btat«»— 


^9 


12 
3 

7 

5 

21 

2 

4 


1^ 


II 


16 
3 
1 
6 

20 
1 
2 


I 


7 
12 
19 
6S 

6 
10 


68 
7 
10 
12 
52 
1 
10 


MCO 


3^ 

&4» 


4  8 


161 
20 
SO 
41 

158 
10 
35 


Per  cent  in  United  States— 


0.8 
2.3 
3.2 
2.8 
1.4 
1.2 
1.1 


1^ 


1.1 

2.3 

.5 

2.8 

1.3 

.6 

.6 


4.7 
6.3 
6.6 
10.8 
4.4 
3.6 
6.3 


■a  00 


4.8 
5.3 
4.5 
6.8 
3.5 
.6 
2.8 


11.4 
15.3 
13.6 
23.3 
10.6 
6.1 
9.8 


Of  the  1,417  persons  treated  for  pulmonary  tuberculosis  161,  or 
11.4  per  cent,  had  been  in  the  United  States  less  than  three  years, 
and  12,  or  0.8  per  cent,  had  been  here  less  than  six  months. 

Of  the  1,485  persons  treated  for  insanity  158,  or  10.6  per  cent,  had 
been  in  the  Umted  States  less  than  three  years,  and  21,  or  1.4  per 
cent,  had  been  here  less  than  six  months. 

The  next  table  shows  for  the  same  selected  diseases  the  proportion 
of  foreign-bom  patients  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  each 
specifiea  period  of  time. 

Table  25. — Per  cent  of  foreiqn-hom  patients  treated  for  certain  diseases,  who  had  been  in 

the  united  States  less  than  three  years. 


Pulmonary  tuberculosis. . 
other  tubercular  diseases 

SvphiUs 

Cronorrhea. 

Insanity 

Epilepsy 

Hemte 


Total 

number 

of  foreign- 

bom 
patients. 


779 
68 

106 
94 

941 
67 

196 


Per  cent  In  United  States— 


Under  6 
months. 


1.-5 
6.2 
6.6 
6.3 
2.2 
3.5 
2.0 


6  and 
under  12 
months. 


1.9 
5.2 
.9 
6.3 
2.1 
1.8 
1.0 


land 

under  2 

yean. 


8.5 
12.1 
11.3 
20.2 

6.9 
10.5 

9.7 


2  and 

under  3 

years. 


8.7 
12.1 
9.4 
12.8 
5.6 
1.8 
5.1 


Total 

less  than 

Syears. 


20.7 
34.6 
28.3 
43.0 
16.8 
17.5 
17.9 


The  forgoing  table  shows  that  of  the  779  foreim-bom  patients 
treated  for  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  20.7  per  cent  nad  been  in  the 
United  States  less  than  three  years,  and  1.5  per  cent  had  been  here 
less  than  six  months.  Of  the  58  foreign-born  patients  treated  for 
other  tubercular  diseases,  34.5  per  cent  had  been  in  the  United 
States  less  than  three  years  and  5.2  per  cent  less  than  six  months. 
Of  the  106  foreign-bom  syphilis  patients,  28.3  per  cent  had  been  in 
the  United  Stat^  less  than  three  years,  and  6.6  per  cent  less  than  six 
months.  Of  the  941  foreign-bom  insanity  patients,  16.8  per  cent 
had  been  in  the  United  States  less  than  three  years,  and  2.2  per  cent 
less  than  six  months. 
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For  all  patients  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  less  than  one 
year  the  table  which  follows  shows  the  principal  cause  of  treatment^ 
the  race  of  the  patient,  and  the  nimiber  of  days'  treatment  given. 

Tajili  28. — Detailed  statement  relative  to  patiente  who  had  been  in  the  United  States 

less  than  one  year. 

TYPHOID.  MALARIA,  AND  OTHER  EPIDEMIC  DISEASES. 


B&bmaita.  and  Moimvlan. 
CaniMHan,    other     than 

Freooh 

Ohln€88. 


Endiih. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Ftanoh... 

Oennan 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ossok 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hebrew,  Aostro-Hmiga- 
rtea 

Do 

Do 

Hebrew,  Rosslan 

Do 


Do 

Do. ...<.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hebrew,  Other. 
Do 


Time  in 
United 
States. 


14  days. 


7  months.... 

8  months.... 

2  weeks 

I  month 

4  months.... 
8  days 

6  months.... 

II  months... 

Sweeks 

8  days 

8  days 

3  months.... 

I  month 

8  days 

4  months 

do 

10  months... 

9  months 

10  days 

II  months... 

10  months... 
0  months.... 

8  months 

4  months.... 
4  weeks 

7  months.... 

do 

4  months.... 
Oweeks 

8  months.... 

do 

8  months.... 

14  days 

7day8 


Days  In 
hospital. 


11 
120 

46 

18 

12 
9 

17 
4 
4 

U 
6 

28 
7 
2 
4 
4 
7 
1 
3 
4 

6 

5 

19 

24 

3 

8 

2 

29 

8 

14 

16 

1 

6 

7 


Raoe. 


Hebrew,  Other. 

Do 

Do 

Irish 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Italian 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Magyar 

Polish.'.""! 

Do 

Do 

Russian 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ruthenian.., 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Spanish 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Notrqwrted. 


Time  in 
United 


2weeks.... 
9  months... 
6  months... 
8  months... 
4  months... 

6  months... 

8  months... 

7  weekB.... 
6  months... 

9  months... 

do 

6  months... 
4  months... 

8  months... 
6  months... 
11  months.. 
2  months... 
11  month^.. 
8  months... 
11  months.. 
6  months... 

10  months.. 
6  months... 

do 

6  montiis... 
2  weeks.... 

11  months.. 
2  months... 
6  months... 
2  months... 

6  months... 
do 

7  months... 

6  months... 
do 

7  months... 


Days  III 
ho^pttaL 


8 
10 


60 
68 

e 


TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  LUNGS. 


Boliemian  and  Moraylan. 

3  months 

7  months 

10  months... 

8  months.... 
6  months.... 
3  months.... 

6  months.... 

0  months 

6  months 

10  weeks 

9  months.... 

4 

30 

6 

1 

10 
129 

«! 

3  ' 
27 
61 

4 
12 
7, 

1 

Irish..* 

6  months 

4  months.... 

7  months.... 

6  months 

11  months... 

8  months.... 
8  months — 

....  .do ...... 

Chinese. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Italian 

Qieek 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hebrew.  AnstnhHunsa- 

Do 

rian 

Magyar , 

5  months.... 

8  months.... 

9  months.... 

6  months 

Hebrew,  Other 

Do 

Ne^  (foreii^-bom) 

Do 

biflb 

Polish 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Spanish 

OTHER  TUBERCULAR  DISEASES. 


Hebrew,  Russian 
Do.. 


10  months... 
4  months.... 
6  months.... 


2 
5 
4 


Negro  (forelgn-bom) 
Spanish , 


6  weeks.... 

1  month.... 
8  months... 


84 

38 
1 
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Tabub  ».— JgtrifaJ  itateMttl  fviolm  lo  paiUnU  who  had  betn  in  tiu  UniUd  Statm 

fan  HkflM  one  yMr-^Ontiaued. 


STFflXLBk 


EngUdi. 
Inooh. 
Qennan 
Oieek.. 


TfanelA 
United 


»we^.. 
Smontlis, 
aweeks.. 
1  month.. 


Days 
hospltaL 


aL 


4 
7 
1 

4 


Irish. 

Negro  (fonlgn-bora) 

Russian 

Do 


Time  fat 
United 


Smooths. 
1  montb.. 
3  months. 
2week8.. 


Days  in 
hospital. 


8 

1 

87 
6 


OONOSBHBA. 


^^"g?^^  -  - 

Qennan.  ■,«.... .......... 

Hebrew,  AastnhHUKar 

rian • 

HishfBWy 


Smooths.. 

4  days 

^0  months 


6 

>  months 


6 
1 
4 

ID 
1 


Irish 

Italian..... 

Negro  (focelgn-bani) 

Rathemaa 

Turkish..^ 


Smooths.. 
7  days 

4  months.. 
7  months.. 

5  months.. 


7 
2 
10 
7 
8 


CANOEB  AND  TUMOR. 


Hebrew,  other  ttian  Ans* 

Smooths — 

IS 

TtaUftn    ,         

10  months... 

I 

tro-Hnn<arian  and 
RusBfan.. 

Do 

4 

RHBUMATIBM,  ACUTE. 


Bosnian 

S  months — 

5  months..^. 
.....do.....^ 

7 

» 
4 

22 
6 
8 
28 
S7 
10 
IS 

80 
21 

Hebrew.  Rossian 

11  months... 

8  months 

8  months 

6  months.... 

7moniJti8 

8  months.... 
3  months.... 

2  months 

Iday 

3  months.... 
2  weeks 

4  months.... 

7 

flftnfMWan^      oOMT       thSBl 

Do 

6 

Do 

10 

PInnMl.  ........*  rr-r x 

TtaliftTi  r 

4 

Magyar..... 

s 

Fleniish ...  ................. . 

flflniian.. .......r.-.TT.- 

Neffro(forel^Hboni) 

14 

12 

Do 

Sweeks 

Sweeks..... 
Smongis.... 

Do 

4 

Do... 

Do 

8 

Greek.... -.^  .--.-..- 

Portngiifim 

1 

Do 

Sathoiian 

Do 

4 
7 

tian ....■,.»TrTTT--T 

ftnAntah , ,  t 

8 

Hebrew,  Russian  ..^.>... 

m^^mmmmmmmmm  ....•••.......•••• 

RHEUMATISM,  CHRONIC. 


Croatian.......... 

Qreek... ..... 

Hebrew,  Bowlan. 

Do 

fitth 


Ookonths. 
8  months. 
S  months. 
Smoatbs. 

7: 


14 

II 

28 

8 


Irish... 

Do. 

Italian. 


MaQTtf. 


Smooths.. 

do..., 

Iday 

6  montJas.. 
4monttis.. 


11 

4S 

S 


ALCOHoLiBM,  ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC. 


Canadlaa,  Fnosb 

Bn^ 

4  days 

10  months... 

5  months.... 

12  weeks 

2  months.... 
0  months.... 
7  months.... 
Smooths.... 

7mooths.... 
Smooths.... 

2dsys 

ImoBth..... 

Sweeks 

Sweeks 

Irish 

Smooths.... 
10  months... 

Iweek 

Smooths.... 
7moDths.... 
Smooths.... 
7moaths.... 
Smooths.... 
4mooths.... 

Sweeks 

2wBeks 

2  days 

4mooths.... 

Do 

ISl 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Fnnoh.............^...*.. 

Italiao 

FoHsh . 

Hebrew,  Rossiaa. 

Trtah          ^ 

Rnasiaii .......  T^  T .  r ..... , 

Sootob 

Do. ...... ....«•.« 

Do 

TV* 

Do 

Do ^ 

Do 

Do 

fimiiish .,....,..-. 

Do 

^^Do.:..;....: 

Do 

Do 

Do 

824^* — VOL  2—11- 


-19 
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TabiiB  2^.-^DetaUed  utatement  relaiive  to  paHrnU  who  had  been  in  the  United  State$ 

le$$  than  one  year— Gontinaed. 

INSANITY. 


BaoB. 

Ttanefai 
United 
States. 

Daystn 
hoflpltaL 

BaoB. 

Time  hi 
United 
States. 

Days  In 
hospltaL 

Oroatlan 

10  months... 

3  months.... 

4  days 

6  months 

4  months.... 
10  months... 

10  months... 
6  months.... 
9  months.... 

3week8 

9  months — 

1  month. 

3  months.... 

1  month 

2  days 

2  months.... 

3  months.... 
6  months.... 
6  months.... 

8 
3 
6 
8 

4 
8 
7 
3 
6 
5 

6 
3 
8 

6 

2 

6 

12 

4 

3 

12 

Hebrew.  Russian 

10  months... 
4  months.... 

4  days 

2  months — 

jHuitah 

Do.. 

Do 

Wsh 

Oerman.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

7  months — 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Italian 

4  months 

8  months 

7  days 

4  months.... 

3  months.... 
2  months — 

10  months... 
6  months 

9  months 

Hebrew.  AnstzD-Honjca- 

Do 

rian.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Negro  (foreign-bom) 

Do 

Do 

Do 

ueurew.  Graiman. ........ 

Russian    

Do.. 

Do 

M0%  IBportSd  ••••••••••.•• 

• 

EPILEPSY. 

IilBh 

10  months... 
1  month 

1 

1 

Ttalta*!. 

1 

Italian 

OTHER  DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


Oanadlan,  other  than 
French 

Do 

Finnish 

German.................. 

Do 

Do 

Chreek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 


8  months... 

3  months... 

4  months... 

9  months... 
6  months... 

10  months.. 

do 

Smontiis... 
do 


2 

3 

16 

1 

7 

3 

5 

32 

15 


Hebrew,  Other 
Irish 

Do.. 

Italian. 

Do 

Do 

Magyv. 

Roomanlan... 


0  months. 
6  months. 
3  days.... 
2  weeks.. 
9  months. 

2  weeks.. 

3  months. 
2  months. 
8  months. 


0 

27 

6 


8 

1 


DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART  AND  CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM. 


Hebrew,  Austro-Hnnga* 

rlan 

Hebrew,  Rosrian 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


2  days 

0  weeks... 
10  months. 

9  months.. 
Iweek.... 

10  months. 


1 
26 

2 
16 
16 

6 


Hebrew,  Russian. . . . 

Wsh 

Italian 

Magyar 

Negro  (forelgn-bom) 
Rothenlan 


6  months. 
3  months. 

do... 

J)  months. 

7  months. 
0  months. 


1 

U 

7 

3 

4 

e 


DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM  (TUBBRCX7LOSIS  EXCEPTED). 


4weeks 

3  weeks..... 

10  months... 
6  months.... 

11  months... 
8  months.... 
6  months.... 

....  .do ...... 

8 
23 

1 
1 
5 
2 
129 
7 

8 
10 
19 

6 

4 
10 
32 

2 
20 

8 

Hebrew.  Russian 

6  months.... 
do 

8 

French 

Do.. 

3 

Dntoh. 

Do 

6  months.... 
do 

7 

French 

Do 

6 

Do 

10 

Onek 

Irish 

2  months.... 

8  months.... 

5months.... 

do. 

146 

Do 

Do 

10 

Do 

Italian 

44 

Do 

Do 

4 

Hebrew,  Aostro-Honga- 
rlan 

Do 

10 

Do 

8 

Do 

6weeks 

4week8 

7  months.... 

8  months.... 
lOmonthSb.. 

6  weeks 

2|  weeks.... 
10  months... 

7  months.... 

Do 

10  months... 
1  month..... 
6  months 

8  months.... 

Iweek 

6  months.... 

9  months.... 

7  months.... 

1 

Do 

Do 

1 

Hebrew.  Riuilan. 

Do 

20 

Do.. 

Do 

8 

Do 

27 

Do 

Negro  (foielgn-bom) 

Portugaeee 

6 

Do 

18 

Do 

Scotch 

11 

Do 

Snanlah 

2 

*"         ...••.......•••••• 
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Tablb  26.— Deteilei  tktUment  reiaHve  to  patientt  who  had  been  in  ihe  UnUed  Statu 

len  than  one  year— Continued. 


HERNIA. 


Do. 
Gnsk.. 


Thnein 

United 

States. 


2  months.. 
7  months.. 
do..... 


Days  in 
hospttaL 


6 
1 
6 


Race. 


Hebrew.  Rnsrian. 

ItaUan. 

Polish 


Time  in 
United 
States. 


6  months.. 
2weeks... 
Iweek.... 


Days  In 
ho^taL 


T 


18 

as 

19 


DISBASES  OP  THE  DIQESTIVE  SYSTEM  (CANCER  AND  HERNIA  EXCEPTED). 


Vrmenian 

10  months... 

11  months... 
5daya. 

1  month..... 

6  months.... 

7  months.... 
4  months.... 
10  months... 
0  months.... 

2  months.... 
0  months.... 

8  months.... 

6  months.... 

9  months.... 

6  months.... 
0  months.... 
2  months.... 

10  months... 

7  months.... 
6  months.... 

8  months 

4  months.... 
8  months.... 
6  months.... 
0  months.. . . 

. .  ...do... .... 

flO 
2 

22 
8 

26 
4 

20 

1 
8 
4 
80 
18 
0 

27 
2 
6 

20 
8 
4 
7 

28 
3 
5 
4 
8 
2 

22 
2 

Hebrew,  Rnaiian 

Do 

11  months . . 
8  months... 
0  months.... 
10  months... 
0  months.... 
5  months 

7  months.... 
10  months... 

8  months 

10  months... 
3  months.... 
5  months.. . . 

11  days. 

2  months.... 

Iday 

10  months... 
8  months.... 
10  months... 
Smoitfhs.... 

. . do.  _  -  - 

6 
80 

Croatian 

Do 

42 

lEmrltth 

Do 

16 

^»""  ' •■••""•••■■••••••• 

Do... 

Do 

15 

Do 

Do 

19 

Do 

Hebrew.  Other. . .  x  .  ^ .  ^ 

27 

Preoch 

Mi^.../ 

s 

German.. 

Do 

7 

Do 

Do 

16 

Do 

Italian 

78 

Do A 

Do 

4 

Do 

Do 

14 

Hehiew,  Aostro-Hmiga- 

Do 

77 

riao . .'. 7. . . 

Do 

28 

Do 

Do 

a 

Do 

Do 

22 

Do 

Do 

80 

Hebrew,  Roadan 

P^llffh 

8 

Do.. 

Do 

10 

Do 

Do 

4  weeks 

1  month 

do 

28 

Do 

Do 

68 

Do 

Rotimanlap 

2 

Do 

Roflrian 

10  months... 
8  months.... 

11  months... 

4weekB 

14  days 

a 

Do 

Do 

26 

Do 

Do 

8 

Do 

Scotch. 

6 

Do .\. 

Pwfxllah 

10 

Do 

2weeks 

DISEASES  OF  THE  MALE  GENITAL  ORGANS  (NOT  OTHERWISE  CLASSIFIED). 


Armenian.... 

English.. 

Do 

German.... 

Do 

Greek 

Do 

Hebrew,  Anstro-Honga- 
lian 


1  month.... 
lOmcmths.. 

2  months... 

3  weeks 

1  month 

0  months... 
10  months.. 

8  months... 


2 
1 
2 
17 
28 
8 
4 

3 


Hebrew,  Austro-Hunga- 

lian 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Do ; 

ItaUan 

Do 

Negro  (foreign-bom) 

Do 


3  months... 

9  months... 

10  months.. 
7  months... 

11  months.. 
6  months... 
3  months... 


9 

4 
6 
8 

10 
6 

10 


DISEASES  OF  THE  FEMALE  GENITAL  ORGANS  (NOT  OTHERWISE  CLASSIFIED). 


Franoh... 

QenoBan 

Do 

Hebrew,  Aostio-Hanga- 
ilan 


10  months.. 
8  months... 
7  months... 

6  months... 


4 

3 

21 

26 


Hebrew,  Austro-Hnnga- 

rlan 

Hebrew,  Rosslan 

Do 

Hebrew,  Other 


4  months.. 

8  months.. 
6  months.. 

9  months.. 


26 

18 

4 
1 


PREGNANCY,  PARTURITION,  AND  DISEASES  OF. 


ArmeoiaD ........ ........ 

10  months... 

8  months.... 

6  weeks 

6  months.... 

9  months.... 
6  months.... 

6weeks 

Sdays. 

Omontlis.... 
4  months.... 

6  months 

4  months.... 

8  months.... 
6  weeks. .... 

10  months... 

9  months.... 
2  months.... 
4  months.... 

19 

2 

9 

9 

10 

7 

14 

22 

30 

16 

10 

24 

1 

13 
38 
10 
10 
8 
10 

Iriah r-.---. 

10  months... 

6  weeks 

9  months.... 
.....  do. ...... 

62 

Danish 

Do 

23 

Oerman 

Do 

8 

Do 

Italian 

4 

Do 

Do 

7  months.... 
10  months... 

6  months 

7  months — 

6  months.... 

8  months.... 

7  months.... 
6  months.... 

.....do....... 

6 

Do 

Do 

74 

Do^ 

Maryar 

20 

Do^;;..: 

Do....: .:::::::;:::. 

8 

Hetnrew.  Rnsriaa 

Do 

22 

Do.. 

Do 

26 

Do 

Negro  (foreign-bom) 

Do 

7 

Do 

2 

Do 

Do 

10 

Do 

Polish 

4  months.... 

6  months.... 

8  months.... 

...  ..do... .... 

8 

Do 

Do 

8 

Do 

Do 

14 

Hebrew.  Other 

Do 

10 

Irtah...'. V. 

Do 

6  months.... 

14 

Do 
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2ft.— DtteiM  tkiiemmt  rdiMm  t»  pttHmiB  ^aho  kad  fmm  ^Ib  Unikd^Mu 

l$m  than  owe  ywm    QontMUiad. 


TRAUlCATttlCB.  B^TRNB,  BTC. 


BaoSk 

Timsta 
United 

ntnttm 

Days  in 
ho^itaL 

Baotb 

TlmeJfe 
United 

Days  In 
luMpitaL 

Ouiadian,  FMBoh 

Camdlan,  Othir 

iweek 

4  ^FeeBB. .... 
8  months.... 
11  months... 
8  months ... 

Iday 

8  months.... 
1  month..... 
7  months.... 

5weekB 

4monthSM.. 

7  months.... 

>  months.... 
4  months.... 
0  months.... 
0  months.... 

7weekB 

10  months... 

m 

2 

80 

1 

80 
80 

88 

30 

28 

12 

118 

Do/. 

Smooths.... 

8moDttaSM.. 

8  months .  . 

9  months.... 
7monthSL..« 
8  months.... 

8  months.... 

0  months.... 

do 

8 
18 

Danish.  .1... 

Do ^ 

11 

Datch 

Do 

8 

XngiUsh .«. 

Hebrew,  Oth«**. 

Do.. 

8 
1 

French................... 

Xrlsh. , 

88 

Qennan... 

Do 

1 

Do 

Do 

8 

Do 

Do 

30 

Do 

Do 

811 

Greek 

Do 

do. 

88 

Do 

Do 

11  months... 
4  months.... 
11  months... 
8  months.... 

7  months.... 

8  months.... 
8  months.... 
8  months.... 

10  months... 
6  months.... 

11  months.^ 
8  months.... 
2  months.... 

10  months... 
8m<mths.... 

2  days 

6  months 

8  months.... 

11  months... 

7  months.... 

8  months.... 

3  months.... 
2man11is.... 
Smentha.... 

.....  QO.  ...... 

1 

Hehfew,  Aostso-Honga- 
rlan..  «•..... •••..T.«.«. 

Do 

11 

Do.... ^... 

8 

Do 

Do.. ...... •.•......., 

8 

Do 

T)a 

8 

Do 

Do 

8 

Do 

ttaUan. 

Do , 

1 

Hebrew.  Rosskm......... 

88 

Do.. 

Do 

4 

Do;;::;;:::::::;::::: 

10  months... 

6  weeks 

6  months.... 

2  months.... 

10  months... 
6  months.... 
0  months 

11  months... 

3  months.... 
10  months... 
0  months.... 

8  months 

16d«ys. 

6  months.... 

Do 

14 

Do... - 

Do 

18 

Do;;::: ::  ™:: 

Do 

8 

Do;;;;::::::::::::::: 

Do 

Do 

a 

Do 

4 

Do 

Do 

Do 

8 

Do;;;;;:::::::::.:::: 

14 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do _ 

Do 

12 

Do 

8 

Do 

17 

J)o 

24 

k;:;:::::::::::::::: 

Polish 

Do 

8 

Do 

2 

Do 

Do 

1 

Do 

StoreDlan. ............... 

14 

Do 

Do 

T 

CAUSB8  NOT  BL8SWHSRE  SPBdVIBD. 


Ttohflmian  and  MoittvlaiL . 

Omonths.... 

8  days 

8  weeks 

10  months... 
6^  months... 

Smoutlis 

10  months... 
8maDthB.  .. 
6months.... 

6  months.... 

7  months 

ftmontfas.... 

8  months.. . . 

do 

4  months.... 

4day8. 

0  months 

8  months.... 

8 

4 
2 
8 
2 
1 
78 
1 
1 
8 
8 
7 
1 
8 
8 

8 
2 

2 

8 

28 

1 

Hebrew.  Rnsrisn. ........ 

8  months.... 
8  weeks..... 

6  weeks 

3  weeks 

3  months 

11  monthSL.. 

2monttiB.... 

...  ..do... .... 

a 

Dntoh 

Triirti 

1 

B^H<ih .., 

Do 

1 

Oerman 

4 

Do 

18 

Do 

Do 

8 

Do 

Do 

8 

Do 

Do..... 

a 

Do 

Do 

0  months.... 

1  month..... 

8moBthSk,::: 

8  months 

8  months.... 

3  months:?:: 

7  months.... 
6  months.... 

8  months.... 
8  months.... 

Ml 

Do 

Magyar 

14 

Do 

N«ro  (flNeign-bom) 

Do.".':;;:::::::::::::: 

88 

Do 

18 

Onek 

4 

Do..-.. 

Do 

22 

Do 

Hebrew,  Anstro-Bnqga- 
fl§n...« ..••*...... 

RQSBBn.  ................  . 

M^Vm  .....  ....'V.  ..  .«  ..  . 

fipanlsh 

Do. 

1 
7 

a 

Do 

a 

Hebrew,  RnsBiao. 

Do.. 

Bwedish 

a 

Do 

Not  reported. •••........ . 

a 

Do 

a 

Do 

10  days. 

InanigiaatB  in  Cbwrity  HosfMtals. 
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Tbs  foUofiRig  table  sBiiimftrizes  the  data  shown  in  the  preceding 
table  and  shows  for  each  specified  eanse  of  treatment  the  number 
of  patients  who  had  been  in  tibe  United  States  less  than  one  vear  and 
theagyegate  and  average  nmnber  of  days'  treatment  fumimed  such 
patieMit 

TABLa27. — Number  of^oafienSiwko  had  been  in  the  Umted  Statee  Jste  ihan  an$  fear  and 
the  aggregaU  ma  avenge  daifftf  treatmemtfiemieked,  ^  eauee  of  treatment. 


Crawoftnitant 

Niim><r 
of  paltattK 

Dajp*  trertmaBt 
ramWiad. 

Agnnrta. 

ATHiaa 
perpsttm. 

TjpplMliL  sudaftey  and  otbir  ipltenio  dfnMH. .................... 

71 
37 

0 

t 
10 

8 
88 
11 
99 
41 

8 
18 
13 
88 

6 
60 
18 

8 
87 
78 
43 

on 

481 

09 

08 

61 

30 

998 

197 

801 

174 

8 

179 

97 

023 

78 

941 

117 

101 

880 

1,068 

414 

13»3 

Tn^mnlfffifF  of  m  hina " 

Iflw^ 

OflMrtabewoteOhiMeM ^ 

BjpUHs 

11*5 

CMmflii •• 

6.1 

Ctooer  tnd  tamor ^ 

6.7 
11.7 

ffff^j^prnflnfm  ^MpOQgQ^ •••••••••♦♦•••«••»•••»•••••••••«•    •    •••••«»•« 

17.9 

0.9 

fiMMrity...... 

Bplltpvy 

4.3 
1.0 

9.9 

DinanBofttnlMaitandoIraiifalQrTSfBtaBi 

ai 

Dfamwol  the  reepfaralofy  syrtcm  (taberouiods  loeptBd) 

ia4 

Hcrnto ' '..1 '. .*....  ^ 

18.0 

DiMflMS  of  tlM  dtcnttre  systnn  (oaoDor  aod  liernlA  exoepted) 

DlMnaoio  of  the  male  gmttal  orpms  (not  otherwlae  oiaaaJBed) 

Dbeaaaa  of  the  female  c«Bltal<MiHit  (not  otiMrwiseefaMrifled) 

PrBBianev.  Mrtarltlon.  and  ^smbw  of 

10.8 

7.8 

13.0 

18.7 

i"t  imtn  A^^fTifij  l>QnUi  eto.  .......................................... 

14.6 

QwMWHfft^iiwrtig'eipecliiad.....,.*....^.^... .......^.J!.... 

9.9 

Total. 

689 

0,604 

12.3 

Of  the  Cr39  patients  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  less  than 
one  year,  73  were  treated  for  traumatisms,  burns,  etc.,  71  for  typhoid, 
malaria,  and  other  epidemic  diseases,  66  for  diseases  of  the  digestive 
oigans  (cancer  and  hernia  excepted),  and  41  for  insanity.  The  total 
number  of  days'  treatment  furnished  was  6,564,  or  an  average  of  12.2 
days  |>er  patient.  Insanity  patients  are  given  only  temporaiy  treat- 
ment in  BeUevue  and  AUied  Hospitals  and  are  later  transferred  to 
other  hospitals. 

AOB  OF  PATIENTS. 

The  table  next  presented  shows  for  each  race  the  number  of  male 
and  female  patients  within  each  specified  age  group. 
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Of  ibe  23,758  persons  induded  in  the  Oommissioii^s  mTestigatioiL 
2,196  were  under  14  years  of  age,  1,310  were  from  14  to  19,  6,880 
were  from  20  to  29,  5,937  were  from  30  to  39,  4,343  were  from  40  to 
49,  2,371  were  from  50  to  69,  1,182  were  from  60  to  69,  and  602  were 
70  or  over :  31  did  not  report  age. 

The  taUe  which  follows  shows  for  each  race  represented  by  100  or 
more  patients  the  proportion  wittun  each  age  gronp.  Persons  for 
whom  age  was  not  reported  are  omitted. 

Tabu  29.— P«r  cent  ofpaHmta  ntiWn  «ul  tptaffitd  ag$  ffnup,  by  ffenmA  fuiltv%  and 

race, 

[TlitotiibtolDdiidflsoiilynoeB  with  100  or  more  pemmsrqporfiiig.    Thelotali»liow«v«r.n 

fcr  wbaoL  daflntte  infcnnatton  reiattvB  to  mae  i4  aga  wm  mMid.] 


Nomber 
daU. 

Forooatwlttitooaflk 

ipoolflfwt  asiSHowniL 

Ocnanl  natlvttj  and  laoa. 

Under 
14. 

14to 
10. 

30to 
30. 

80to 
80. 

40to 
40. 

80to 

60. 

OOto 
60. 

10  or 
ovor. 

Watlw  bof  ji  of  oatlTB  ftip 

tlMT. 

Wlitto 

8,782 
«6 

aao 

1,156 
081 

8,787 
800 
121 

118 

480 

1,064 

180 

£80 

1,457 
104 
4,504 
1,066 
210 
140 
830 
110 
328 
301 

14.0 
4.4 

ao 

13.1 
71.0 

6.7 
7&0 

&7 

.8 

1.3 

.8 

.0 

4.8 

7.0 

&1 

.3 

8.4 

1.8 

3.0 

8.0 

3.6 

.0 

.6 

&6 
&7 

6.0 
8.1 

ia6 

3.0 

a7 
4.1 

1.7 

3.6 

xo 

lai 

17.0 

12.6 
1&4 

.6 
0.3 
12.8 
8.6 
7.6 
0.2 

.4 
3.6 

36.6 
80.3 

36.7 
33.4 
12.8 

lao 

8.0 
28.0 

28.8 

30.3 
17.6 
64.0 

86.0 
41.0 
88.7 
l&O 

a&s 

44.7 
66.4 

42.1 
48.7 
16.7 
82.8 

36.3 
36l6 

8L6 

36.6 

8.3 

88.4 

3.3 
8L1 

32.0 
38.3 
21.6 
33.0 

17.3 
1&6 
18.0 
37.5 
31.8 
31.0 
18.6 
38.8 
36.1 
30.4 
34.4 

13.0 
13.8 

38.8 
10.6 

3.1 
34.6 

L7 
33L1 

H.I 

22.2 
2L1 
12.2 

14.6 

10.4 
17.0 
24.2 
14.5 
12.8 

ia7 
n.6 

12.6 

82.5 
33.0 

7.2 

6.1 

8.3 

8.6 

.3 

11.6 

.0 

0.0 

30.8 

1&8 

lai 

.0 

6.6 
6.3 
7.3 

16.0 
7.6 
6wO 
3.1 
4.3 
8.4 

12.7 
OlO 

8.0 
3.0 

4.6 
L6 

.8 
2.0 

.8 
8.8 

as 

ao 

lao 

.7 

ao 
ao 
4.6 
10.6 
a8 

L4 

.0 
1.6 

L7 
4.4 

7.0 

LO 

thflr,  br  noo  of  Umr. 

.7 

ao 

Gorman 

.0 

Hfibnff 

•0 

IiMi 

.8 

Ttaihm 

.0 

8ootch 

1.0 

Bohflmlan  and  Mon- 

Ylan 

as 

ISnuftM) 

LO 

Owinan 

aS 

Qim\. .  .          ,  .  ... 

.0 

Bialiiow,  Aoitra^Him- 

£UlUl 

Hobrew,  Roniaii. ..... 

HetoBir,  OtlMT 

Irtah.... 

.7 

L7 

at 
4.9 

Italian 

1.0 

Maffyar 

.8 

.7 

PoHiri). 

1.3 

RoMlan 

.8 

Sootdi 

ai 

BvBdMi 

1.6 

Qiaad  total 

33,460 

0.1 

6.6 

34.8 

3&1 

1&4 

lao 

ao 

ai 

Total  nattra^MRi  of  Inoign 
tether  

6,740 
U,060 
13,881 

10.1 

16.0 

2.1 

6.1 
6.8 
6.8 

1&6 
23.4 
87.0 

38u4 
26.8 
31.0 

10.4 
17.3 
10.4 

8.7 

&0 
11.0 

ao 

ao 
7.8 

.0 

.0 

'Pvtal  fofrntpW^^om 

as 

Remarkably  large  proportions  of  children  are  shown  for  certain 
races  amomp  the  patients  reported  as  native-bom  of  foreign  father. 
Amon^  Itauans  ixt  the  second  generation  78  per  cent  of  the  patients 
were  children  imder  14  years  of  age.  The  Heorews  of  the  second  geob- 
eration  follow,  with  71  per  cent.  The  next  hijghest  per  cent  within  that 
age  group  is  14.0,  shown  b^  the  whites  native-born  of  native  father. 

Among  the  foroign-bom  included  in  the  above  table  the  Russian 
Hebrews,  with  7  per  cent  under  14  years  of  age,  show  the  laigest 
proportion  of  children.  The  Italians,  with  6.4  per  cent,  are  second 
m  order.  Among  the  139  foreign-bom  Greek  patients  there  were 
none  under  14  years  of  age,  and  amon^  the  4,664  foreign-bom  Irish 
there  were  only  10,  or  0.2  per  cent,  within  that  age  group. 
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Of  the  total  number  included  in  the  table^  7.1  per  cent  were  60 
years  of  age  or  over.  The  proportion  60  or  over  was  3.4  per  cent 
among  the  natiye-bom  and  10.5  per  cent  among  the  foreign-born. 
The  foreign-bom  Germans,  with  19  per  cent,  have  the  highest  pro- 
portion 60  years  of  age  or  over.  Tne  foreign-bom  Irish,  with  14.7 
per  cent,  are  second  in  order.  The  smallest  proportion  60  years  of 
age  or  over  among  the  foreign-bom  is  0.7  per  cent,  which  is  reported 
by  both  the  Greeks  and  the  negroes. 

OBNBBAL  SXJMMABY. 

For  the  period  covered  and  the  hospitals  included  in  the  Com- 
mission's investigation  the  proportion  of  patients  of  races  of  recent 
immi^ation  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  was  much  smaller 
than  IS  popularly  believed  to  be  the  case.  Slightly  more  than  one-half 
of  all  thepatients  included  in  this  investigation  were  persons  of  foreign 
birth.  Five-eighths  of  all  foreign-born  patients  belong  to  races  of  the 
older  inmiigration.  More  than  two-thiras  of  the  patients  belonging  to 
races  of  the  older  immigration  are  Irish  or  German  and  more^an 
two-thirds  of  the  patients  belonging  to  races  of  recent  inmiigration  are 
Hebrew  or  Italian.  More  than  one-half  of  the  foreign-born  patients 
and  almost  three-fourths  of  the  patients  who  are  immi^ants  of  the 
second  generation  (native-bom  oi  foreign  father)  are  Irish  or  German. 

Of  all  foreign-born  patients  17.9  per  cent  had  been  in  the  United 
States  less  than  three  years  and  38.1  per  cent  had  been  here  twenty 
years  or  over.  One-tlurd  of  the  patients  bom  in  southern  and  eastr- 
em  Europe  had  been  in  the  United  States  less  than  three  years.  Ap- 
proximately 55  per  cent  of  the  patients  bom  in  northern  and  western 
Europe  had  been  in  the  United  States  twenty  years  or  over. 

A  much  larger  number  of  patients  were  treated  for  alcoholism  than 
for  any  other  one  cause;  this  was  true  <unong  the  native-born  patients 
as  well  as  among  those  of  foreign  birth.  Tjie  proportion  treated  for 
this  cause  was  25.5  per  cent  of  the  native4>om  and  18.2  per  cent  of 
the  foreign-born.  Among  patients  of  rietces  from  northern  and 
western  Europe  28.3  per  cent  of  the  cases  were  treated  for  alcoholism, 
and  among  patients  of  races  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  only 
1.4per  cent  were  treated  for  this  cause. 

Tne  proportion  treated  for  insanity  was  6.8  per  cent  among  patients 
bom  in  northern  and  western  Europe  and  8.6  per  cent  among  patients 
bom  in  southern  and  eastern  Europe. 

No  statistics  showing  the  population  of  New  York  City  by  nativity 
groups  are  available  for  a  later  date  than  1900.  The  population  in 
that  year  as  reported  by  the  United  States  Census  was  3,437,202. 
The  number  of  native-bom  persons  was  2,167,122,  or  63  per  cent  of 
the  total,  and  the  number  of  foreign-bom  was  1,270,080,  or  37  per 
cent  of  the  total.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  native-bom 
were  irmnte-ants  of  the  second  generation  (native-born  of  foreign 
father).  Trie  proportion  of  foreign-born  in  New  York  City  is  doubt- 
less now  considerably  greater  than  it  was  in  1900.  The  total  popula- 
tion as  reported  by  the  census  of  1910  is  4,766,883.  The  Tlurteenth 
Census  is  the  first  one  which  has  undertaken  to  enumerate  the  popu- 
lation according  to  race  or  people  (mother  tongue).  As  soon  as  the 
census  figures  are  compiled  it  will  be  possible  to  compare  the  propor- 
tion which  the  patients  of  any  race  form  of  the  total  number  treated 
in  the  charity  hospitals,  as  set  forth  in  this  report,  with  the  propor- 
tion which  that  race  forms  of  the  total  population  of  New  York  Citj. 
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STEERAGE  CONDITIONS. 


The  Immigration  Commission's  report  on  steerage  conditions, 
which  was  presented  to  Confess  December  13,  1909,  was  based  on 
information  obtained  by  special  agents  of  the  Commission  traveling 
as  steera^  passengers  on  12  different  transatlantic  steamers,  as  weU 
as  on  ships  of  every  coastwise  line  carrying  immigrants  from  one 
United  States  port  to  another.  There  had  never  before  been  a 
thorough  investi^tion  of  steerage  conditions  by  national  authority, 
but  sum  superficial  investi^tions  as  had  been  made,  and  the  many 
nonofficial  inquiries  as  well,  had  disclosed  such  evil  and  revolting 
conditions  on  some  ships  that  the  Commission  determined  upon  an 
investigation  sufficiently  thorough  to  show  impartially  just  what 
conditions  prevailed  in  the  steerage.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the 
old-time  steerage  with  its  inherent  evils  largely  disappeared  with 
the  passing  of  the  slow  sailing  vessel  from  the  immigrant-carrying 
trade,**  but  the  Commission's  mvesti^tion  proved  clearly  that  the 
^^ steerage''  is  still  a  fact  on  some  ships,  although  on  others  it  has 
been  arolished.  Indeed,  the  investigation  showed  that  both  good 
and  bad  conditions  may  and  do  exist  in  immi^ant  quarters  on  the 
same  ship;  but,  what  is  of  more  importancCj  it  showed  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  disgusting  and  demoralizing  conditions  which 
have  generally  prevailed  on  immigrant  ships  should  continue. 

The  complete  report  of  the  Commission  upon  this  subject  includes 
a  detailed  account  of  the  experiences  of  an  Immigration  Commission 
agent  in  the  steerage  of  three  transatlantic  ships,  but  for  the  purpose 
ox  this  summary  a  more  general  description  of  conditions  under  which 
immigrants  are  carried  at  sea  will  suffice. 

Because  the  investigation  was  carried  on  during  the  year  1908, 
when,  owing  to  the  industrial  depression,  immigration  was  very  light, 
the  steera^  was  seen  practically  at  its  best.  Overcrowding,  with  all 
its  concomitant  evils,  was  absent.  What  the  steerage  is  when  travel 
is  heavy  and  all  the  compartments  filled  to  their  entire  capacity  can 
readily  be  understood  from  what  was  actually  found.  In  reading 
this  report,  then,  let  it  be  remembered  that  not  extreme,  but  compara- 
tively favorable,  conditions  are  here  depicted. 

Transatlantic  steamers  may  be  classed  in  three  general  subdivi- 
sions on  the  basis  of  their  provision  for  other  than  cabin  passengers. 
These  are  vessels  having  the  ordinary  old-tvpe  steerage,  those  having 
the  new-type  steerage,  and  those  havmg  both.  In  order  to  make  clear 
the  distinction  among  these  subdivisions,  a  description  of  the  two 
types  of  steerage,  old  and  new,  will  be  given. 

^See  Steerage  Legislation,  1819-1908.  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commis- 
sion, vol.  40.    (S.  Doc.  No.  661,  61st  Ck)ng.,  3d  sess.) 
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The  old^ype  Jteerage  is  the  one  whose  horrors  have  been  so  often 
.  described.  1^  let,  imf ortmiately,  still  found  in  a  majority  of  the  vessels 
bringing  immi^ants  to  the  United  States.  It  is  stiU  the  common 
steerage  in  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unmigrants  form  their 
first  conceptions  of  our  country  and  are  prepared  to  receive  their  first 
impressions  of  it.  The  universal  human  needs  of  space,  air,  food, 
sleep,  and  privacy  are  recognized  to  the  degree  now  made  compulsonr 
by  law.*  Beyona  that,  the  persons  carried  are  looked  upon  as  so  much 
freight,  with  mere  transportation  as  their  only  due.  The  sleeping 
quarters  are  large  compartments,  accommodating  as  many  as  300,  or 
more,  persons  each.  For  assignment  to  these,  passengers  are  divided 
into  three  classes^  namely,  women  without  male  escorts,  men  traveling 
aJone.  and  families.  Eadi  class  is  housed  in  a  separate  compartment 
and  tne  compartments  are  often  in  different  parts  of  the  vessel.  It  is 
generally  possible  to  siiut  off  all  communication  between  them,  though 
tiiis  is  not  always  done. 

The  berths  are  in  two  tiers,  with  an  interval  of  2  feet  and  6  inches 
of  space  above  each.  They  consist  of  an  iron  framework  containing 
a  mattress,  a  pillow,  or  more  often  a  life-preserver  as  a  substitute, 
and  a  blanket.  The  mattress,  and  the  pillow  if  there  is  one,  is  filled 
with  straw  or  seaweed.  On  some  lines  this  is  renewed  every  trip. 
Either  colored  gingham  or  coarse  white  canvas  slips  cover  the  mat- 
tress and  pillow.  A  piece  of  iron  piping  placed  at  a  height  where  it 
will  separate  the  mattresses  is  the  **  partition  "  between  berths.  The 
blankets  differ  in  weight,  size,  and  material  on  the  different  lines.  On 
one  line  of  steamers,  where  the  blanket  becomes  the  property  of  the 
passenger  on  leaving,  it  is  far  from  adequate  in  size  and  weight,  even 
m  the  summer.  Generally  the  passenger  must  retire  almost  fully 
dressed  to  keep  warm.  Thrqugn  the  entire  voyage,  from  seven  to 
seventeen  days,  the  berths  receive  no  attention  from  the  stewards. 

The  berth,  6  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide  and  with  2^  feet  of  space  above 
it,  is  all  the  space  to  which  the  steerase  passenj^r  can  assert  a  definite 
right.  To  this  80  cubic  feet  of  space  he  must,  m  a  large  measure,  con- 
fine himself.  No  space  is  designated  for  hand  baggafi;e.  As  prac- 
tically every  traveler  has  s(xne  bag  or  bundle,  this  must  be  kept  in  the 
berth.  It  may  not  even  remain  on  the  floor  beneath.  There  are  no 
ho(As  on  which  to  han^  clothing.  Almost  everyone  has  some  better 
dothes  saved  foe  disenmarkation,  and  some  wraps  that  are  not  worn 
all  tiie  time,  and  these  must  either  be  hung  about  the  frameworic 
of  the  bOTth  or  stowed  somewhere  in  it.  At  least  two  large  trans- 
portation lines  furnish  the  steerage  passengers  eating  utensils  and 
require  each  one  to  retain  these  throughout  the  voyage.  As  no 
repository  for  them  is  provided,  a  comer  of  the  berth  must  serve 
that  purpose.  Towels  and^  other  toilet  necessities,  which  each  pas- 
seoiger  must  furnish  for  himself,  claim  more  space  in  the  already 
crowded  berths.  The  floors  of  these  large  compartments  are  generallv 
of  wood,  but  floors  consisting  of  lar^  meets  of  iron  were  also  found. 
Sweeping  is  the  only  form  of  cleanmg  done.  Sometimes  the  process 
is  repeated  several  times  a  day.  This  is  particularly  true  when  the 
litter  is  the  leavings  of  food  sold  to  the  passengers  by  the  steward  for 
his  own  profit  No  sick  cans  are  furnished,  and  not  even  large  recep- 
tacles fbrwaste.   The  vomitings  of  the  seasick  are  often  permitted  to 

«  See  pp.  597-600. 
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remain  a  long  time  before  heixkg  removed.  The  floors,  when  iron,  are 
continually  damp,  and  when  oiwood  they  reek  with  foul  odor  because 
they  are  not  washed.  ^ 

The  open  deck  available  to  the  steerage  is  very  limited,  and  regular 
separable  dining  rooms  are  not  included  in  the  construction.  The 
sleeping  compartments  must  therefore  be  the  constant  abode  of  a 
majority  of  the  passengers.  During  days  of  continued  storm,  when 
the  unprotected  open  deck  can  not  be  used  at  all,  tiie  berths  and  the 
passageways  between  them  are  the  only  places  where  the  steerage 
passenger  can  spend  his  time. 

When  to  this  very  limited  space  and  much  filth  and  stench  is  added 
inadequate  means  of  ventilation,  the  result  is  almost  unendurable. 
Its  harmful  effects  on.  health  ana  morals  scarcely  need  be  indicated. 
Two  12-inch  ventilator  shafts  are  required  for  every  50  persons  in 
every  room;  but  the  conditions  here  are  abnormal  and  these  provi- 
sions do  not  suffice.  The  air  was  found  to  be  invariably  bad,  even 
in  the  higher  inclosed  decks  where  hatchwavs  afford  further  means 
of  ventilation.  In  many  instances  persons,  after  recovering  from  sea- 
sickness, continue  to  lie  in  their  berths  in  a  sort  of  stupor,  due  to 
breathing  vitiated  air.  Those  passengers  who  make  a  practice  of 
staying  much  on  the  open  deck  feel  the  contrast  between  the  air  out 
of  doors  and  that  in  the  compartments,  and  consequently  find  it  impos- 
sible to  remain  below  long  at  a  time.  In  two  steamers  the  open  deck 
was  always  filled  long  before  daylight  by  those  who  could  no  longer 
endure  the  foul  air  between  decKS. 

Wash  rooms  and  lavatories,  separate  for  men  and  for  women,  are 
required  by  law,  and  this  law  also  states  that  they  shall  be  kept  in 
a  ^'  clean  and  serviceable  condition  throughout  the  voyage."  The 
indifferent  obedience  to  this  provision  is  responsible  for  further 
uncomfortable  and  unhygienic  conditions.  The  cheapest  possible  ma- 
terials and  construction  of  both  washbasins  and  lavatories  secure  the 
smallc»st  possible  degree  of  convenience  and  make  the  maintenance  of 
cleanliness  extremely  difficult  where  it  is  attempted  at  all.  The  wash- 
basins are  invariably  too  few  in  number,  and  the  rooms  in  which  they 
are  placed  are  so  small  as  to  admit  only  bv  crowding  as  many  persons 
as  there  are  basins.  The  only  provision  for  counteracting  all  the  dirt 
of  this  kind  of  travel  is  cold  salt  water,  with  sometimes  a  single  faucet 
of  warm  water  to  an  entire  wash  room.  And  in  some  cases  this 
faucet  of  warm  water  is  at  the  same  time  the  only  provision  for  wash- 
ing dishes.  Soap  and  towels  are  not  furnished.  Floors  of  both  wash 
rooms  and  water-closets  are  damp  and  often  filthy  until  the  last  day 
of  the  voyage,  when  they  are  cleaned  in  preparation  for  the  inspection 
at  the  port  of  entry. 

Regular  dining  rooms  are  not  a  part  of  the  old  type  of  steerage. 
Such  tables  and  seats  as  the  law  says  '^  shall  be  provided  for  the  use  of 
passengers  at  regular  meals  "  are  never  sufficient  to  seat  all  the  passen- 
gers,  and  no  effort  is  made  to  do  this  by  systematic  repeated  sittings. 
In  some  instances  the  tables  are  mere  shelves  along  the  wall  of  a  sleep- 
ing compartment.  Sometimes  plain  boards  set  on  wooden  trestles  and 
rough  wooden  benches  placed  in  the  passageways  of  sleeping  compart- 
ments are  considered  a  compliance  with  the  law.  Again,  when  a 
compartment  is  only  partly  full,  the  unoccupied  space  is  called  a 
dining  room  and  is  used  by  all  the  passengers  in  common,  regardless 
of  what  sex  uses  the  rest  of  the  compartment  as  sleeping  quarters. 
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When  traffic  is  so  light  that  some  compartment  is  entirely  imused,  its 
berths  are  removed  and  stacked  in  one  end  and  rei>laced  by  rough 
tables  and  benches.  This  is  the  most  ample  provision  of  dining 
accommodations  ever  made  in  the  old-type  steerage,  and  occurs  only 
when  the  space  is  not  needed  for  other  more  profitable  use. 

There  are  two  systems  of  serving  the  food.  In  one  instance  the 
passengers,  each  carrying  the  crude  eating  utensils  ^ven  him  to  use 
throu^out  the  joume;^,  pass  in  single  file  before  tne  three  or  four 
stewards  who  are  serving  and  each  receives  his  rations.  Then  he 
finds  a  place  wherever  he  can  to  eat  them,  and  later  washes  his  dishes 
and  finds  a  hiding  place  for  them  where  they  may  be  safe  until  the 
next  meal.  Naturally  there  is  a  rush  to  secure  a  place  in  line  and 
afterwards  a  scramble  for  the  single  warm- water  lauoet,  which  has 
to  serve  the  needs  of  himdreds.  Between  the  two,  tables  and  seats 
are  forgotten  or  they  are  deliberately  deserted  for  the  fresh  air  of  the 
open  deck. 

Under  the  new  system  of  serving,  women  and  children  are  given  the 
preference  at  such  tables  as  there  are,  and  the  most  essential  eating 
utensils  are  placed  by  the  stewards  and  are  washed  hy  them.  When 
the  bell  announces  a  meal,  the  stewards  form  in  a  line  extending  to  the 
galley,  and  large  tin  pans,  each  containing  the  food  for  one  taple,  are 
passed  along  until  every  table  is  supplied.  This  constitutes  the  table 
servica  The  men  passengers  are  even  less  favored.  They  are 
divided  into  groups  of  six.  Each  group  receives  two  large  tin  pans 
and  tin  plates,  cups,  and  cutlery  enough  for  the  six ;  also  one  ticket 
for  the  group.  Each  man  takes  his  turn  in  going  with  the  ticket  and 
the  two  large  pans  for  the  food  for  the  group,  and  in  washing  and 
caring  for  the  dishes  afterwards.  They  eat  where  they  can,  most 
frequently  on  the  open  deck.  Stormy  weather  leaves  no  choice  but  the 
sleeping  compartment. 

The  food  may  be  generally  described  as  fair  in  quality  and  sufficient 
in  quantity,  and  yet  it  is  neither ;  fairly  good  materials  are  usually 
spoiled  by  being  wretchedly  prepared.  Bread,  potatoes,  and  meat, 
when  not  old  leavings  from^  the  first  and  second  galleys,  form  a  fair 
substantia]  diet.  Coffee  is  invariablv  bad  and  tea  does  not  count  as 
food  with  most  immigrants.  Vegetables,  fruits,  and  pickles  form  an 
insignificant  part  of  the  diet  and  are  generally  of  a  very  inferior 
quafity.  The  preparation,  the  manner  of  serving  the  food,  aiid  dis- 
regard of  the  proportions  of  the  several  food  elements  required  by 
the  human  boav,  make  the  food  unsatisfying  and  therefore  insuffi- 
cient. This  defect  and  the  monotonv  are  relieved  by  purchases  at  the 
canteen  by  those  whose  capital  will  permit.  Milk  is  supplied  for 
small  children. 

Hospitals  have  long  been  recognized  as  indispensable,  and  so  are 
speciafiy  provided  in  the  construction  of  most  passenger-carrying 
vessels.  The  equipment  varies,  but  there  are  always  berths  and  facili- 
ties for  washing  and  a  latrine  closet  at  hand.  A  general  aversion  to 
using  the  hospitals  freely  is  very  apparent  on  some  lines.  Seasickness 
does  not  qualify  for  admittance.  Since  this  is  the  most  prevalent 
ailment  among  the  passengers,  and  not  one  thing  is  done  for  either 
the  comfort  or  convenience  of  those  suffering  from  it  and  confined  to 
their  berths,  and  since  the  hospitals  are  included  in  the  space  allotted 
to  the  use  of  steerage  passengers,  this  denial  of  the  hospital  to  the 
seasick  seems  an  injustice.    On  some  lines  the  hospitals  are  freely 
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used.  A  passenger  ill  in  his  berth  receives  only  such  attention  as  the 
merCT  ana  sympathy  of  his  fellow-travelers  supply. 

Arber  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  scarcelv  necessary  to  con- 
sider separately  tiie  observance  of  the  provision  tor  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  cleanliness  in  the  steerage  quarters  and  among  the  steer- 
age passengers.  Of  what  practical  use  could  rules  and  regulations 
by  the  captain  or  master  be,  when  their  enforcement  would  oe  either 
impossible  or  without  appreciable  result  with  the  existing  accommo^ 
dations?  The  open  deck  has  always  been  decidedly  inadequate  in 
size.  The  amendment  to  section  1  of  the  passenger  act  of  1882,®  which 
went  into  effect  January  1,  1909,  provides  that  henceforth  this  space 
shall  be  5  superficial  feet  for  every  steerage  passenger  carried.  On 
one  steamer  snowers  of  cinders  were  a  deterrent  to  the  use  of  the  open 
deck  during  several  days.  On  another  a  storm  made  the  use  of  the 
open  deck  mipossible  during  half  the  journey. 

The  only  seats  available  were  the  machinery  that  filled  much  of 
the  deck. 

Section  7  of  the  law  of  1882,  which  excluded  the  crew  from  the 
compartments  occupied  bjr  the  {)assengers  except  when  ordered  there 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  was  found  posted  in  more  or  less 
conspicuous  places.  There  was  generally  one  copy  in  English  and 
one  m  the  language  of  the  crew.  It  was  never  found  in  afl  the  sev- 
eral languages  of  the  passengers  carried,  although  if  passengers  of 
one  nationality  should  understand  this  regulation  it  is  equally  im- 
portant that  all  should. 

Considering  this  old- type  steerage  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  congestion 
so  intense,  so  mjurious  to  nealth  and  morals,  that  there  is  nothing  on 
land  to  equal  it.  That  P^pJ©  live  in  it  only  temporarily  is  no  justi- 
fication of  its  existence.  The  experience  of  a  single  crossing  is 
enough  to  change  bad  standards  of  living  to  worse.  It  is  abundant 
opportunity  to  weaken  the  body  and  implant  there  germs  of  disease 
to  develop  later.  It  is  more  than  a  physical  and  moral  test ;  it  is  a 
strain.  And  surelv  it  is  not  the  introduction  to  American  institu- 
tions that  will  tend  to  make  them  respected. 

The  common  plea  that  better  accommodations  can  not  be  main- 
tained because  they  would  be  beyond  the  appreciation  of  the  emi- 
grant and  because  they  would  leave  too  small  a  margin  of  profit, 
carries  no  weight  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  desired  kind  of  steerage 
already  exists  on  some  of  the  lines  and  is  not  conducted  as  a  philan- 
thropy or  a  charity. 

THE  NEW-TYPE  STEERAGE. 

There  is  nothing  striking  in  what  this  new-type  steerage  furnishes. 
On  general  lines  it  follows  the  plans  of  the  accommodations  for 
second-cabin  passengers.  The  one  difference  is  that  everything  is 
simpler  proportionately  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  passage. 
Unfortunatdy  the  new  type  of  steerage  is  to  be  found  only  on  those 
lines  that  carry  emigrants  from  the  north  of  Europe.  The  number 
of  these  has  become  but  a  small  per  cent  of  the  total  influx. 

Competition  was  the  most  forceful  influence  that  led  to  the  devel- 
opment of  this  improved  type  of  steerage  and  established  it  on  the 
Imes  where  it  now  exists.  An  existing  practical  division  of  the 
territory  from  which  the  several  transportation  lines  or  groups  of 
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such  lines  draw  their  steerage  passengers  lessens  the  possibility  of 
competition  as  a  force  for  the  extension  of  the  new  type  of  steerage 
to  ail  emigrant-carrying  lines.  Legislation,  however,  may  ccnnplete 
what  competition  began. 

The  new-type  steerage  may  again  be  subdivided  into  two  classes. 
The  better  of  these  foUows  very  closely  the  plan  of  ihe  second-cabin 
arranffwients ;  the  other  adheres  in  some  respects  to  the  old-type  steer- 
age. These  resemblances  are  chiefly  in  the  construction  of  berths  and 
the  location  and  equipment  of  dining  rooms.  The  two  classes  will  not 
be  considered  separately,  but  the  differences  in  them  will  be  noted. 
The  segregation  of  the  sexes  in  the  sleeping  quarters  is  observed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  much  more  careiully  in  the  new  type  of  steerage 
than  in  the  other.  Women  traveling  without  male  escorts  descend 
one  hatchway  to  their  part  of  the  deck;  men  descend  another,  and 
families  still  another.  Further  privacy  is  secured  by  inclosed  berths 
or  staterooms.  The  berths  are  sometimes  exactly  like  those  in  the 
old-type  steerage  in  construction  and  bedding,  out  the  better  class 
are  built  like  cabin  berths.  The  bedding  is  in  some  cases  not  clean, 
but  the  blankets  are  always  ample.  Staterooms  contain  from  two  to 
eight  berths.  The  floor  space  between  is  utilized  for  hand  baggage. 
On  some  steamers  special  provision  is  made  beyond  the  end  or  the 
berths  for  baggage.  There  are  hooks  for  clothes,  a  seat,  a  mirror, 
and  sometimes  even  a  stationary  washstand  and  individual  towels 
are  furnished.  Openings  below  and  above  the  partition  walls  permit 
circulation  of  air.  Li^ts  near  the  ceiling  in  the  passageways  give 
li^ht  in  the  staterooms.  In  some  instances  there  is  an  electric  l)ell 
within  easy  reach  of  both  upper  and  lower  berths  which  summons  a 
steward  or  stewardess  in  case  of  need. 

On  some  steamers  stewards  are  responsible  for  complete  order  in 
the  staterooms.  They  make  the  berths  and  sweep  or  scrub  floors  as 
the  occasion  requires.  The  most  important  thing  is  that  the  small 
rooms  secure  a  greater  degree  of  privacy  and  give  seclusion  to 
families.  On  most  steamers  some  large  compartments  still  remain. 
These  are  occupied  by  men  passengers  when  traffic  is  heavy. 

In  spite  of  the  less  crowded  conditions  the  air  is  still  bad.  Steamers 
that  are  models  in  other  respects  are  found  to  have  air  as  foul  as  the 
worst.  The  lower  the  deck  the  worse  the  air.  Though  bearing  no 
odors  of  filth,  it  is  heavy  and  oppressive.  It  gives  the  general  im- 
pression of  not  being  changed  as  often  as  it  should  be.  Passengers 
who  are  able  to  go  up  on  the  open  deck,  and  thus  experience  the  dif- 
ference between  fresh  air  and  that  below,  find  it  impossible  to  remain 
between  decks  long,  even  to  sleep.  The  use  of  the  open  deck  gener- 
ally begins  very  early  in  the  morning.  Where  there  are  not  stationary 
washstands  in  the  staterooms,  and  their  presence  is  still  the  Exception 
and  not  the  rule,  lavatories  separate  for  the  two  sexes  are  provided. 
These  are  generally  of  a  size  sufficient  to  accommodate  comfortably 
even  more  persons  than  there  are  basins.  Roller  towels  are  provided, 
and  sometimes  soap.  The  basins  are  of  the  size  and  shape  most  com- 
monly used.  They  may  be  porcelain  and  cleaned  by  a  steward,  or 
they  may  be  of  a  coarse  metal  and  receive  little  care.  The  water- 
closets  are  of  the  usual  construction — convenient  for  use  and  not 
difficult  to  maintain  in  a  serviceable  condition.  Floors  are  at  all 
times  clean  and  dry.  Objectionable  odors  are  destroyed  by  disin- 
fectants.   Bath  tubs  and  showers  are  occasionally  provided,  though 
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their  presence  is  seldom  advertised  among  the  passengers,  and  a  fee 
is  a  prerequisite  to  their  use. 

I&egular  dining  rooms  appropriately  equipped  are  included  in  the 
ship's  construction.  Between  meals  these  are  used  as  general  recrea- 
tion rooms.  A  piano,  a  clock  regulated  daily,  and  a  chart  lowing 
the  ship's  location  at  sea  may  be  other  evidences  of  consideration  for 
the  comfort  of  the  passen^rs. 

On  older  vessels  the  dining  room  occupies  the  center  space  of  a 
deck,  inclosed  or  entirely  open,  and  with  the  passage  between  the 
staterooms  opening  directly  into  it;  the  tables  and  oenches  are  of 
rou^h  boards  and  movable.  The  tables  are  covered  for  meals,  and 
the  heavy  white  porcelain  dishes  and  good  cutlery  are  placed,  cleared 
away,  and  washed  by  stewards.  The  food  is  also  served  by  the 
stewards 

On  the  newer  vessels  the  dining  rooms  are  even  better.  In  equip- 
ment they  resemble  those  of  the  second  cabin.  The  tables  and  chairs 
are  substantially  built  and  attached  to  the  floor.  The  entire  width 
of  a  deck  is  occupied.  This  is  sometimes  divided  into  two  rooms,  one 
for  men,  the  other  for  women  and  families.  Between  meals  men 
may  use  their  side  as  a  smoking  room.  The  floors  are  washed  daUy. 
The  desirability  of  eating  meals  properly  served  at  tables  and  away 
from  the  sight  and  odor  of  berths  scarcely  needs  discussion.  The 
dining  rooms,  moreover,  increase  the  comfort  of  the  passengers  by 
providing  some  sheltered  place,  besides  the  sleeping  quarters,  in  which 
to  pass  the  waking  hours  when  exposure  to  the  weather  on  the  open 
deck  becomes  undesirable.  The  food  on  the  whole  is  abundant  and 
when  properly  prepared  wholesome.  It  seldom  requires  augmenta- 
tion from  private  stores  or  by  purchase  from  the  canteen.  Tne  gen- 
eral complaints  against  the  food  are  that  good  material  is  often  spoiled 
by  poor  preparation ;  that  there  is  no  variety  and  that  the  food  lacks 
taste.  But  there  were  steamers  found  where  not  one  of  these  charges 
applied.  Little  children  receive  all  necessary  milk.  Beef  tea  and 
gruel  are  sometimes  served  to  those  who  for  the  time  being  can  not 
partake^  f  the  usual  food. 

Hospitals  were  found  in  accordance  with  the  legal  requirements. 
On  the  steamers  examined  there  was  little  occasion  for  their  use. 
The  strerage  accommodations  were  conducive  to  health,  and  those 
who  were  seasick  received  all  necessary  attention  in  their  berths. 

With  the  striking  difference  in  livmg  standards  between  old  and 
new  types  of  steerage  goes  a  vast  difference  in  discipline,  service,  and 
general  attitude  toward  the  passengers. 

One  line  is  now  perhaps  in  a  state  of  transition  from  the  old  to  the 
new  type  of  steerage.  It  has  both  on  some  of  its  steamers.  The 
emigrants  carried  in  its  two  steerages,  however,  do  not  radically  differ 
in  any  way. 

The  replacement  of  sails  by  steam,  with  the  conseauent  shortening  of 
the  ocean  voyage,  has  practically  eliminated  the  lormer  abnormally 
high  death  rate  at  sea.  Many  of  the  evils  of  ocean  travel  still  exist, 
but  they  are  not  long  enough  continued  to  produce  death.  At  present 
a  death  on  a  steamer  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  Contagious 
disease  may  and  does  sometimes  break  out  and  bring  death  to  some 
passengers.  There  are  also  other  instances  of  deatti  from  natural 
causes,  but  these  are  rare  and  call  for  no  special  study  or  alarm. 
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The  inspection  of  the  steerace  quarters  by  a  customs  official  at 
our  ports  of  entry  to  ascertain  if  all  the  legal  requirements  have  been 
observed  is,  and  in  the  very  nature  of  things  must  be,  merely  perfunc- 
tory. The  inspector  sees  the  steerage  as  it  is  after  being  prepared  for 
his  approval,  and  not  as  it  was  when  in  actual  use.  He  does  not 
know  enough  about  the  plan  of  the  vessel  to  make  his  own  inspection 
and  so  he  sees  only  what  the  steerage  steward  shows  him.  The  time 
devoted  to  the  inspection  suffices  only  for  a  passing  glance  at  the 
steerage  and  the  method  employed  does  not  tend  to  give  any  real 
information,  much  less  to  disclose  any  violations. 

These,  then,  are  the  forms  of  steerage  that  exist  at  the  present  time. 
The  evils  and  advantages  of  such  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  remedies 
for  such  evils  as  now  exist  are  known  and  proven,  but  it  still  remains 
to  make  them  compulsory  where  they  have  not  been  voluntarily 

adopted.  y      y  y  y 

THE   COASTWISE  TRAmC. 

A  certain  percentage  of  the  immigrants  who  are  distributed  from 
New  York  City  and  other  points  travel  toward  their  ultimate  destina- 
tion on  smaller  steamship  lines  in  the  coastwise  trade.  There  seems 
to  be  no  attention  whatever  paid  to  the  accommodations  for,  or  care 
of,  immigrants  on  these  ships.  On  one  steamer  investigated  it  was 
found  that  steerage  passengers  were  carried  in  a  freight  compartment, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  vessel  only  by  canvas  strips,  and  that 
in  this  compartment  the  immigrants  were  not  provided  with  mat- 
tresses or  bedding.  There  was  practically  no  separation  between  the 
women  and  the  men.  On  this  boat  other  passen^rs  who  pay  the 
same  price  as  do  the  immigrants  have  regular  berths  with  mattresses 
and  pillows^  and  a  dining  room  is  provided  for  their  use.  There  is 
also  separation  of  the  sexes.  The  negroes  who  patronize  this  line  are 
quartered  in  this  compartment  and  receive  for  the  same  price  much 
better  treatment  than  do  the  immigrants.  This  line  has  carried  as 
many  as  200  immigrants  on  one  trip  in  these  freight  compartments. 

On  another  line,  which  has  accommodations  in  its  ordinary  boats 
for  about  50  immigrants,  the  immigrants  can  obtain  food  such  as 
is  served  to  the  crew,  but  the  berths  are  in  three  tiers,  instead  of  two 
as  on  the  transatlantic  boats.  The  immigrants  are  also  allowed  the 
freedom  of  the  lower  forward  deck. 

An  investigator's  description  of  the  hardships  of  the  immigrants 
on  one  Hudson  River  boat  is  as  follows : 

Forward  of  the  freight,  in  the  extreme  how  of  the  boat,  is  an  open  space.  I 
saw  immigrants  lying  on  the  floor,  also  on  benches,  and  some  were  sleeping  on 
coils  of  rope,  in  some  cases  using  their  own  baggage  for  head  rests. 

I  Conditions  on  the  other  line  from  New  York  to  Albany  were  found 

to  be  similar,  though  in  neither  case  was  there  any  excuse  for  the 
crowding,  as  there  was  plenty  of  room  on  the  boats. 

Of  a  vessel  in  the  coastwise  trade  an  investigator's  notes  read  aa 
follows : 

There  was  no  attempt  to  separate  the  men  from  the  women,  and  upon  going 
into  the  sleeping  quarters  I  found  the  women  and  men  in  all  states  of  dress  and 
undress  (mostly  the  latter).    Hot  nights  they  slept  on  deck. 

Sunday,  at  midnight,  some  man  crept  into  the  Polish  woman's  bunk  and 
attempted  an  assault,  but  her  cries  drove  him  off. 
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Monday  night  about  the  tsame  time,  presumably  the  same  man,  now  acknowl- 
edged to  be  a  member  of  the  crew — ^thls  information  I  obtained  by  talking  to 
members  of  the  crew — attempted,  and  perhaps  succeeded,  in  assaulting  the  same 
woman. 

The  captain  started  an  investigation,  but  what  came  of  it  I  was  unable  to 
learn,  as  the  matter  was  hushed  up. 

It  is  fair  to  state  that  this  charge  was  taken  up  by  the  proper 
authorities,  but  that  no  further  evidence  could  be  obtain^.     The 

Quarters  oi  that  particular  boat  were  clean  and  well  kept  and  the 
bod  fair. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  upon  the  steamers  of  the  Panama 
Bailroad  and  Steamship  Line,  practically  owned  and  operated  by  the 
United  States  Government,  the  conditions  and  discipline  were  found 
to  be  good,  the  only  complaint  being  as  to  the  food,  which  was  said 
to  be  of  very  poor  quality  and  of  very  scanty  allowance  on  one  of 
the  boats. 

The  general  comment  to  make  in  relation  to  this  class  of  trans- 
portation seems  to  be  that  the  welfare  of  the  immigrant  is  left  entirely 
to  the  companies.  If  the  line  is  humane  and  progressive,  the  immi- 
grants are  well  treated.  If  it  is  not,  the  immigrants  suffer  accord- 
mgly.  In  all  probability  the  condition  of  the  immigrants  on  these 
ships  could  be  made  much  better  by  the  enforcement  of  existing 
8tatatea» 
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IMMIGRANT  HOMES  AND  AID  SOCIETIES. 


For  the  complete  report  on  immigrant  homes  and  aid  societies  see 
Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  37. 
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IMMIGRANT  HOMES  AND  AID  SOCIETIES. 


Immigrants  to  the  United  Statesgenerally  come  to  relativeB  or 
friends  who  have  preceded  them.  When  these  relatives  or  friends 
fail  to  meet  the  immigrants  on  arrival,  or  to  send  the  necessary 
funds  to  enable  them  to  continue  the  ioumey  to  their  destinations,  the 
immigration  authorities  deal  with  the  problem  presented  in  one  of 
two  ways:  Either  the  immigrants  are  debarred,  i.  e.,  sent  back  to 
Europe,  as  likely  to  become  public  charges,  or  they  are  placed  with 
someone  whom  the  authorities  consider  trustworthy  to  be  cared  for 
until  such  time  as  they  may  secure  emplojrment  or  be  called  for  by 
relatives  or  friends.  At  Ellis  Island  immigrants  whose  friends  or 
relatives  fail  to  call  for  them  on  arrival  are  detained  five  days,  and  if 
at  the  end  of  that  time  no  friends  or  relatives  have  called,  the  immi- 
grants are  given  the  choice  of  leaving  the  immigrant  station  in  com- 
pany with  a  missionary  or  representative  of  some  philanthropic  or 
religious  society  or  returning  to  Europe. 

In  order  to  afford  such  immi^ants  the  opportunity  of  landing 
and  also  to  help  them  and  other  aliens  to  avoid  dangers  that  are  likely 
to  be  .encountered,  certain  philanthropic  and  religious  societies  have 
undertaken  the  work  of  assisting  immigrants  upon  their  arrival  at 
the  various  large  ports  of  this  country.  These  societies,  by  special 
permission  of  the  Government,  send  missionaries  and  representatives, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  of  the  races  they  are  employed  to  assist, 
to  the  immigrant  stations  and  to  the  Oovemment's  detention  rooms 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  incoming  immigrants  in  every  necessary 
and  proper  way.  In  the  furtherance  of  this  object  many  of  the 
societies  establish  homes  where  the  immigrants  may  be  temporarily 
lodged  and  cared  for. 

DISCHARGE   OF  IMMIGRANTS   TO   IMMIGRANT   HOMES   AND   AID   SOCIETIES. 

The  act  of  permitting  an  immigrant  to  leave  the  immigrant  station 
is  called  "  discharging  "  him,  ana  when  he  leaves  the  station  in  care 
of  another  person  he  is  said  to  be  discharged  to  that  person.  The 
person  to  whom  he  is  discharged  is  theoretically  held  responsible  by 
the  authorities  to  the  extent  that  the  immigrant  will  not  become  a 
public  chaTj^.  Although  there  are  a  great  many  different  circum- 
stances that  impel  the  authorities  to  discharge  immigrants  to  mission- 
aries and  representatives,  there  seem  to  be  out  three  general  classes 
of  immigrants  who  are  discharged  in  this  way  in  great  numbers :  (1) 
Immigrants  whose  friends  and  relatives  fail  to  meet  them  at  the  im- 
migrant station  and  whom  the  authorities  do  not  deem  it  wise  to  land 
unless  some  one  becomes  responsible  for  their  proper  care;  (2)  immi- 
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S rants  who  are  without  sufficient  money  to  enable  them  to  reach  their 
estinations  and  who  must  therefore  be  cared  for  until  the  necessary 
funds  are  forthcoming;  (3)  immigrants,  particularly  women  and 
girls,  who  have  no  friends  or  relatives  in  this  country  and  are  in  need 
of  a  home  where  they  may  stay  until  they  secure  employment. 

There  is  no  provision  of  law  authorizmg  the  admission  of  persons 
to  the  immigrants  at  the  immigrant  stations  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
piissionary  work  of  any  kind,  and  the  presence  of  missionaries  and 
representatives  at  the  immigrant  stations  and  the  selection  of  the 
institutions  which  may  be  represented  there  are  largely  matters  of 
local  administration  and  rest  with  the  commissioner  m  charge  of 
each  station. 

At  Ellis  Island,  in  the  calendar  year  1907,  over  14,800  inmiigrants 
were  discharged  to  missionaries  and  representatives  by  the  New  York 
discharging  division.  As  the  commissioners  of  immigration  and  the 
boards  of  special  inquiry  also  discharged  immigrante,  these  figures 
do  not  represent  the  total  number  placed  in  the  care  of  immigrant 
homes  and  aid  societies.  One  home  provided  5,378  men,  1,822  women, 
and  60  children  with  board  and  lodging  in  1907,  and  of  this  number 
922  men,  1,062  women,  and  34  children  were  intrusted  to  the  home 
by  the  immigration  authorities. 

At  the  other  immigrant  stations,  the  commissioners  of  immigra- 
tion stated  that  they  discharged  comparatively  few  immigrants  to 
missionaries  and  representatives.  One  of  the  commissioners  said 
that  the  number  of  immigrants  discharged  at  his  station  would  not 
average  more  than  two  per  week.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
even  at  the  ports  where  few  immigrants  were  discharged  to  mis- 
sionaries and  representatives,  these  persons  had  free  access  to  the 
immigrants  at  the  landing  stations  and,  in  some  instances,  in  the 
detention  rooms. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  work  of  immigrant  homes  and  aid 
societies  is  generally  recognized  by  the  immigration  authorities  as 
an  important  and  necessary  one,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find 
that  in  a  good  many  instances  little  selective  discretion  is  exercised  by 
the  authorities  in  granting  to  these  organizations  the  special  govern- 
mental privilege  of  representation  at  the  immigrant  station.  The 
commissioner  at  one  station  stated  that  this  privilege  of  representa- 
tion was  given  to  all  persons  who  wished  to  do  missionary  work  at 
the  station  and  in  the  detention  rooms,  as  long  as  these  missionaries 
and  representatives  did  not  quarrel  with  one  another  or  attempt  to 
proselyte.  One  official  remarked  that  sometimes  there  were  more 
missionaries  than  immigrants  at  the  station.  At  another  station,  the 
authorities  stated  that  almost  any  organization  wishing  representa- 
tion was  granted  a  pass,  but  that  the  organizations  asking  for  the 
privilege  stated  the  qualifications  of  their  representatives  and  always 
chose  ^ood' people.  The  authorities  at  one  station  made  the  state- 
ment that  almost  any  organization  was  allowed  to  send  missionaries 
and  representatives  to  the  station,  but  that  only  three  women,  one  of 
whom  was  the  manager  of  an  immigrant  home,  were  allowed  to  visit 
the  detention  rooms. 

The  authorities  at  one  station  (where,  in  June,  1908,  there  were  87 
missionaries  and  representatives  maintained  by  41  organizations), 
in  granting  this  privilege  of  representation,  seemed  to  place  most 
emphasis  on  the  condition  that  all  services  rendered  at  the  statitm 
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should  be  free  of  charge,  and  apparently  gave  little  attention  to  the 
personal  character  and  quali^cations  of  the  missionaries  and  repre- 
sentatives. In  speaking  of  the  conditions  under  which  societies  and 
homes  were  allowed  representation,  the  commissioner  at  this  station 
told  an  agent  of  the  Commission  in  1907  that  more  importance  was 
attached  to  the  general  standing  of  the  society  or  house  itself  than  to 
the  personal  character  and  qualifications  of  its  representatives. 

The  following  instance  is  illustrative  of  the  methods  employed 
by  the  authorities  at  this  station  in  dealing  with  this  privilege  of 
representation.  Through  information  given  by  an  agent  of  the  Com- 
imssion,  the  methods  employed  by  a  certain  home  in  placing  inmates 
in  situations  were  investigated  in  1907  by  the  proper  city  authorities, 
and  a  man  on  the  staff  of  the  home  was  arrested  for  violating  the 
employment  agency  law  by  charging  fees  to  employers  and  employees 
wiuiout  a  license  for  so  doin^.  The  immigration  authorities,  who 
from  time  to  time  had  received  a  great  many  complaints  against  this 
home  for  similar  offenses,  were  tend  by  an  a^ent  of  the  Commission 
of  the  arrest  and  of  the  evidence  leading  to  it,  but  the  commissioner 
of  immigration  said  that  he  could  do  nothing  in  the  matter  until 
the  evidence  became  judicially  established.  Although  ^the  arrest  of 
this  member  of  the  staff  naturally  reflected  on  the  philanthropic 
character  of  the  home,  its  representatives  were  allowed  to  visit  the 
immigrant  station  daily,  ana  frequently  had  as  many  as  50  immi- 
grants in  a  dav  discharged  in  their  care.  About  two  months  later 
the  member  of  the  stan  was  convicted  of  the  charges  against  him, 
but  another  month  elapsed  before  any^  action  was  taken  in  regard  to 
the  home  by  tiie  immigration  authorities.  When  at  last  the  home 
was  debarred  from  representation  at  the  station  the  clerical  member 
of  the  society  in  charge  of  the  home  wrote  to  the  commissioner,  and 
stated  that  the  accusation  brought  against  the  home  was  false  and 
that  the  case  against  the  member  of  the  staff  had  been  dismissed.  In 
reply  tJie  commissioner  demanded  a  certified  copy  of  the  court's 
record  of  the  dismissal  of  the  case.  The  manager  then  referred  the 
whole  matter  to  the  responsible  nonresident  head  of  the  home,  a 
church  official  of  high  position,  who  wrote  to  the  commissioner  and 
stated  that  the  manager  of  the  home  had  explained  to  him  the  trouble 
arising  from  the  misconduct  of  one  of  the  agents  of  the  home,  and  that 
he  himself  was  convinced  that  the  delinquency  was  not  the  result  of 
anything  in  the  management  of  the  home,  but  was  the  fault  of  an 
employee,  who  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  trust  that  had  been 
placed  in  him.  The  commissioner  then  demanded  the  dismissal  of 
the  offending  agent,  and  on  compliance  with  this  request  the  home 
was  again  given  the  privilege  of  representation  at  the  immigrant 
station. 

Where  the  degree  of  care  used  in  granting  the  privilege  of  repre- 
sentation is  so  small,  it  is  natural  to  find  that  the  authorities  exercise 
very  little  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  institutions.  At  one  station 
the  missionaries,  representatives,  and  managers  of  homes  are  sup- 
posed to  make  weekly  reports  to  the  immigration  authorities  on  blanks 
furnished  for  that  purpose  of  their  disposition  of  immigrants  dis- 
charged to  them.  These  reports  cover  the  immigrant's  name,  age, 
sex,  nationality,  and  race ;  name  of  steamship  and  date  of  its  arrival ; 
date  and  hour  immigrant  was  received  at  the  house  |  date  and  time 
immigrant  left  the  house ;  total  amount  paid  by  immigrant ;  destina- 
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tion  of  immigrant ;  name  of  transportation  line  by  which  immigrant 
was  forwarded ;  name,  address,  and  relationship,  if  any,  of  party  to 
whom  delivered;  nature  of  immigrant's  employment;  and  the  amount 
of  the  wages  to  be  received.  Wnen  an  agent  of  the  Commission  at- 
tempted to  compile  statistics  of  the  number  of  immigrants  discharged 
to  me  missionaries  and  homes  and  the  number  of  immigrants  re- 
ported upon  by  certain  of  the  homes,  it  was  found  that  these  reports 
were  very  incomplete.  Of  4,400  immigrants  discharged  to  one  home 
less  than  3,100  had  been  reported  upon  by  the  home,  leaving  over 
1,300  immigrants  unaccounted  for.  The  fact  that  the  reports  of  the 
missionaries  and  homes  were  incomplete  was  made  known  to  the 
immigration  authorities  at  this  station,  and  a  system  of  checking  up 
was  established  January  1, 1908,  by  which  the  authorities  ascertained 
whether  or  not  all  of  the  immigrants  discharged  to  missionaries, 
representatives,  and  homes  were  reported  upon,  but  no  effort  was 
made  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  information  contained  in  the 
reports  themselves. 

Although  the  commissioner  of  immigration  at  this  station  asserted 
that  all  mmiigrant  homes  were  inspected  and  reported  upon  by  a 
certain  inspector  before  they  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  repre- 
sentation, this  inspector,  when  asked  by  an  agent  of  the  Commission, 
did  not  know  the  addresses  of  two  recently  established  homes  which 
maintained  representatives  at  the  station,  and  said  that  he  had  not 
visited  either  of  them.  The  official  records  of  the  station  showed 
that  another  inspector  had  been  detailed  to  look  into  the  matter  of 
granting  representation  to  one  of  these  homes,  but  his  report  oh  the 
same  made  no  mention  of  an  inspection  of  the  premises,  and  investi- 
gation by  an  agent  of  the  Commission  developed  the  fact  that  the 
petitioners  for  representation  had  acted  as  their  own  references  in 
the  matter. 

SCOPE  AND  METHODS  OF  INVESTIGATION. 

As  previously  explained,  immigrant  homes  and  aid  societies  are 
institutions  organized  for  the  purpose  of  performing  helpful  and 
necessary  services  for  incoming  immigrants.  The  field  which  they 
occupy  IS  an  extensive  one.  Probably  no  philanthropic  agencies  in 
this  country  carry  on  work  among  a  class  of  people  standii^  in 
greater  need  of  aid  and  assistance.  Th^  peculiar  character  of  the 
services  required,  and  the  privilege  of  free  access  to  immigrants  at  the 
immigrant  stations  and  qjptention  rooms  bring  to  the  representatives 
of  these  societies  unlimited  opportunities  of  doing  good.  But  at  the 
same  time  they  impose  special  duties  and  obligations.  The  great 
opportunity  of  doing  good  is,  because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  work 
carried  on,  an  unrestricted  opportunity  of  doing  evil.  If  these  phil- 
anthroi)ic  organizations  are  to  render  valuable  and  disinterested  serv- 
ices to  immigrants  they  must  be  responsible  and  carefully  conducted 
institutions,  officered  and  represenjted  by  honest  and  trustworthy  men 
and  women. 

Because  of  this  situation  the  Immigration  Commission  felt  that  a 
careful  investigation  should  be  made  of  societies  and  institutions 
carrying  on  the  work  of  assisting  newly  arrived  immigrants.  The 
Commission  desired  particularly  to  investigate  possible  ^uses  of  the 
privilege  of  representation  at  immigrant  stations;  the  management 
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and  sanitary  condition  of  immigrant  homes ;  the  fairness  and  reason- 
ableness of  charges  for  board,  lodging,  and  services  rendered ;  and 
the  degree  of  care  exercised  by  these  institutions  in  placing  inmii- 
grants,  particularly  young  women  and  girls,  in  emplo^ent. 

The  Commission's  investigation  of  these  institutions  covered  a 
period  of  nineteen  months  (August  1, 1907,  to  March  1, 1909).  One 
hundred  and  two  immigrant  homes  and  aid  societies  were  carefully 
examined  and  reported  upon.  Of  this  number,  58  assisted  immi- 
grants or  specific  classes  or  persons  which  frequently  included  immi- 
grants, but  did  not  maintain  homes,  and  44  maintained  immigrant 
homes  or  homes  in  which  immigrants  or  specific  classes  of  persons 
which  sometimes  included  immigrants  were  accommodated.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  homes  and  aid  societies  it  was  found  necessary  to  inves- 
tigate a  certain  number  of  employment  agencies.  After  takmg  chai]ge 
of  an  immigrant  the  home  or  aid  society  has  frequently  to  assist  him 
to  secure  work.  Some  of  the  societies  and  homes  themselves  main- 
tain employment  agencies  for  this  purpose,  while  others  merely  direct 
the  immigrant  to  certain  agencies.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  degree 
of  care  exercised  in  placing  immi^prants  in  employment  the  character 
of  25  of  these  agencies,  the  majority  of  which  were  operated  in  con- 
nection with  immigrant  homes  or  aid  societies  or  were  recommended 
by  representatives  of  homes  and  societies,  was  investigated. 

No  effort  was  made  to  attempt  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  work 
of  every  missionary,  representative,  society,  and  home  coming  in  con- 
tact with  immijgrants,  but  it  is  believed  that  a  sufficiently  large  num- 
ber of  institutions  were  examined,  and  that  these  institutions  were 
sufficiently  typical,  to  represent  accurately  existing  conditions. 

The  method  of  investigating  first  adopted  was  to  have  an  agent  of 
the  Oommission  visit  the  immigrant  station,  read  the  official  records 
and  obtain  all  the  information  which  the  authorities  possessed  with 
respect  to  the  society  or  home  to  be  investigated,  and  then  go  to  the 
home  or  society  headquarters  and,  in  an  unofficial  capacity,  make  in- 

Suiries  in  regard  to  methods  employed  by  the  orgamzation  in  carina 
or  immigrants,  the  amounts  charged  for  services  rendered,  the  usual 
practice  of  the  institution  with  respect  to  securing  employment  for 
immigrants,  and  all  other  matters  concerning  which  information  was 
desired. 

But  it  was  soon  found  that  this  way  of  conducting  the  investigation 
elicited  only  the  most  formal  kind  of  information,  and  if  any  real 
knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  institutions  was  to  be  obtained  it  must 
be  from  personal  observation  and  study  extending  over  some  number 
of  days  and  during  a  time  when  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  homes  and 
aid  societies  were  not  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  they  were  beinff  in- 
vestigated. Accordingly,  a  young  married  woman  of  foreign  birth, 
who  spoke  four  languages,  who  had  been  trained  as  a  bookkeeper, 
and  wno  had,  during  her  residence  in  this  country,  been  in  domestic 
service  and  worked  as  a  waitress  in  a  restaurant,  was  engaged  to  go 
to  the  home  to  be  investigated,  secure  admittance  as  an  immigrant  in 
need  of  shelter  and  einployment,  and  live  there  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  investigation.  Ten  more  young  women  were  employed 
at  different  times  to  assist  in  the  investigation.  Four  of  these  served 
in  the  role  of  immigrants  seeking  work — that  is,  they  went  to  homes 
and  aid  society  heaaquarters  and  asked  assistance  in  finding  employ- 
ment.   Four  assumed  the  role  of  keepers  of  disorderly  houses  who 
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were  seeking  girls  for  work  as  servants  in  these  houses — that  is,  they 
went  to  the  nome,  at  a  time  when  the  voun^  woman  investigator  first 
mentioned  was  living  in  the  home,  ana  applied  for  a  girl  for  work  as 
a  servant  in  a  house  which  they  described  as  a  ^'  fast  house "  or 
"sporting  house"  which  was  "well  protected  by  the  police"  and 
"  had  never  been  raided,"  and  where,  if  the  girl  cud  as  sne  was  told, 
and  was  not  "nosey,"  she  would  be  given  opportunities  of  "earn- 
ing money  on  the  side."  Two  were  engaged  in  investigating  the  ad- 
dresses of  immigrant  girls  for  whom  the  home  had  found  employ- 
ment. None  of  these  ten  investigators  stayed  overnight  in  any  of 
the  homes.  One  of  the  investigators  was  a  student  in  a  school  of 
philanthropy,  one  was  a  professional  musician,  one  was  an  actress, 
two  were  settlement  workers,  and  the  others  were  young  women  who 
had  had  experience  in  investigation  work.  Besides  these  youn^ 
women  investigators,  there  were,  at  various  times,  seven  men  engaged 
in  the  work  of  investigation.  The  men  were  variously  employed  to 
live  in  the  homes  as  immi^ant  laborers  out  of  employment,  to  investi- 
gate the  addresses  of  immigrant  girls  placed  in  employment  by  homes 
and  aid  societies,  and  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  managers  of 
some  of  the  homes  and  employment  agencies  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tract-labor law  by  negotiating  with  them  for  laborers  who  were  to  be 
imported  from  Europe. 

The  data  obtained  for  each  immigrant  home  or  aid  society  always 
represented  the  information  gathered  by  several,  often  half  a  dozen, 
investigators.  Each  investigator  made  a  separate  report  of  the 
work  wnich  he  or  she  had  done  in  the  investigation  of  the  particular 
home  or  society,  and  the  agent  in  charge  of  the  investigation  then 
checked  these  reports,  one  with  another,  and  combined  them  in  one 
general  report  covering  that  institution.  In  most  instances  the  in- 
vestigators swore  to  the  truth  of  their  reports  before  notaries  public, 
this  being  done  in  practically  all  cases  where  the  investigation  brought 
out  unusual  or  seemingly  incredible  facts.  The  majority  of  the 
reports  regarding  the  addresses  of  immigrant  girls  placed  in  employ- 
ment by  homes  and  aid  societies  were  checked  by  having  a  second 
investigator,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  reports  of  the  first  investi- 
gator, go  to  the  same  addresses.  The  reports  of  the  two  investi- 
gations of  an  address  were  then  checked  by  the  agent  in  charge  of 
the  investigation. 

After  this  investigation  was  completed,  the  information  obtained 
in  the  course  of  the  investigation  which  showed  exploitation  and 
maltreatment  of  immigrants  by  institutions  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  immigration  authorities  at  the  ports  where  the  particular 
organizations  conducted  their  operations.  As  a  result,  the  evils  in 
many  cases  have  been  corrected.  Commissioner  William  Williams, 
whose  administration  at  Ellis  Island  began  after  the  close  of  this 
investigation,  acknowledged  the  assistance  rendered  him  by  the  CJom- 
mission  in  the  following  letter  addressed  to  the  Commission  under 
date  of  December  14, 1909 : 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  you  for  the  asBistance  derived 
from  reports  of  investigations  made  by  one  of  your  committees  prior  to  the 
time  when  I  assumed  office  concerning  the  condition  of  immigrant  mission 
houses  represented  at  Ellis  Island.  During  my  first  administration  (1902  to 
1905)  I  had  occasion  publicly  to  arraign  and  to  suspend  the  privileges  of 
several  of  these  institutions  for  exploiting  and  maltreating  immigrants,  and 
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upon  my  return  to  Ellis  Island  last  summer  I  soon  discovered  that  a  number 
of  them  were  again  engaged  in  similar  practi^s.  From  ten  to  twelve  large  mis- 
sion houses  have  been  allowed  representation  at  Ellis  Island,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  certain  immigrants  in  getting  into  quick  touch  with  friends  or 
relatives  whose  addresses  they  may  have  lost  or  securing  profitable  employ- 
ment Obviously  these  institutions  are  worse  than  useless  unless  conducted 
upon  a  high  plane  of  efficiency  and  morality.  On  the  other  hand,  your  investi- 
gations *'  *  *  disclosed  the  existence  of  shocking  conditions  at  some  of 
these  places.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Congressman  Bennet,  one  of  your 
members,  a  *copy  of  your  proposed  report  on  these  investigations  was  loaned 
to  me  in  confidence  to  enable  me  the  more  readily  to  take  appropriate  action 
against  such  houses  as  were  tolerating  abuses.  As  already  stated,  the  assist- 
ance which  you  thus  afTorded  me  was  very  great.    *    *    * 

1  selected  for  early  personal  investigation  those  institutions  in  which  condi- 
tions appeared  to  be  the  worst  The  names  of  the  agents  employed  by  you 
having  been  given  to  me  by  Messrs.  Bennet  and  Jenks,  I  sent  for  them,  sub- 
jected them  to  severe  cross-examination,  and  thereafter  confronted  them  with 
several  of  the  missionary  agents  against  whom  they  had  made  accusations. 
On  the  records  thus  obtained,  supplemented  by  independent  investigations,  I 
proceeded  last  August  to  suspend  four  of  these  institutions  from  their  privileges 
of  representation  at  Ellis  Island.    ♦     ♦    ♦ 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  complete  my  investigation  of  all  of  these  houses 
last  summer,  but  have  been  obliged  to  carry  on  this  work  with  due  regard  to 
a  mass  of  other  work  which  is  not  less  important.  I  am  now  looking  into  the 
conditions  surrounding  two  of  the  other  houses.  In  the  cases  of  two  others 
I  was  unable  to  secure  evidence  sufficient  to  warrant  actual  expulsion  and  the 
necessary  correctives  have  been  applied  without  resort  to  the  drastic  action 
taken  in  the  four  cases  first  mentioned.  *  *  •  Back  of  many  of  these 
immigrant  mission  houses  stand  earnest,  honorable  people.    This  I  believe  to 

be  true  of  the  ,  ,  and  homes.    Their  real  supporters  had 

been  betrayed  by  their  agents  and  had  also  failed  in  their  duty  of  supervising 
these  agents,  leaving  it  to  the  Government  to  ascertain  the  real  facts.  All  of 
this  was  very  reprehensible,  but  constituted  no  reason  for  permanently  barring 
the  institutions  in  question  after  complete  reorganization  had  been  effected. 
This  has  actually  occurred  in  three  of  the  cases  named,  and  with  new  agents 

in  charge,  the , ,  and societies  have  now  been  restored  to 

the  privilege  of  representation  at  Ellis  Island. 

MISSIONARIES  AND  REPRESENTATIVES. 

The  privilege  of  maintaining  missionaries  and  representatives  at 
immigrant  stations,  granted  to  philanthropic  organizations  which 
carry  on  the  work  of  assisting  newly  arrived  immigrants,  has  been 
dealt  with  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  report.  The  present  chapter 
contains  a  brief  survey  of  the  work  of  these  missionaries  and  repre- 
sentatives. .  •       .  .      . 

Missionaries  and  representatives  assist  arriving  immigrants  in  vari- 
ous ways.  They  write  letters  for  them  and  help  them  to  get  into 
communication  with  their  friends  and  relatives  in  this  country ;  trace 
lost  baggage  J  give  religious  consolation;  escort  immigrants  to  their 
destinations  m  the  city  without  charge  except  for  car  fares  or  other 
necessary  expenses;  take  the  names  and  addresses  of  immiCTants  of 
specific  races  or  religions  who  are  going  to  points  outside  of  the  city 
and  forward  these  lists  to  organizations  of  the  same  race  or  religion 
at  the  points  of  destination;  distribute  clothing.  Bibles,  gospels, 
tracts,  and  other  literature;  sell  Bibles  and  gospels  (in  1907  the 
amount  of  these  sales  at  one  immigrant  station  was  $1,013.97) ;  in- 
vestigate the  cases  of  detained  and  excluded  immigrants  and  the 
causes  of  such  detention  or  exclusion;  appear  before  the  boards  of 
special  inquiry  in  behalf  of  detained  immigrants  and  give  evidence 
secured .  from  conversations  with  the  immigrants  or  from  other 
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sources  j  reopen  the  cases  of  excluded  immigrants  by  appealinj^  from 
the  decisions  of  the  station  authorities  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  I  secure  bonds  for  excluded  inmiigrants;  and  have 
discharged  in  their  care  immigrants  whose  friends  or  relatives  have 
failed  to  meet  them  on  arrival,  whose  friends  and  relatives  are 
unable  to  satis^  the  immigration  authorities  that  they  are  proper 
persons  to  receive  and  care  for  the  immigrants  who  are  waiting  for 
money  to  be  forwarded  in  order  that  thejr  may  continue  their  journey, 
or  who  are  awaiting  the  recovery  of  a  sick  member  of  the  family  in 
the  station  hospital. 

At  one  immigrant  station  the  many  missionaries  and  representa- 
tives who  go  there  every  day  are  provided  with  office  headquarters 
in  a  room  set  aside  for  that  purpose.  A  few  representatives  at  this 
station  have  office  room  in  the  rear  of  one  of  the  discharging  divi- 
sions. At  the  other  stations  missionaries  and  representatives  are 
present  only  upon  the  arrival  of  steamships,  or  when  they  visit  the 
detention  rooms  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  immigrants  detained 
there. 

Far  too  often  the  chief  concern  of  missionaries  and  representatives 
seems  to  be  to  have  immigrants  discharged  in  their  care.  Some  of 
the  homes  and  aid  societies  seem  to  proceed  on  the  theory  that  they 
are  achieving  results  only  when  their  missionaries  and  representa- 
tives are  having  immigrants  discharged  to  them  by  hundreds.  This 
view  is  evidently  shared  by  an  experienced  discharging  inspector 
at  one  of  the  immigrant  stations,  for  this  inspector  stated  that  one 
society,  which  had  a  home,  did  the  best  work  at  his  station  because 
its  representative  took  the  most  immigrants  to  the  home.  A  certain 
institution  became  convinced  that  immigrants  who,  it  thought, 
should  be  sent  to  its  home,  were  being  discharged  to  the  representa- 
tive of  another  home.  Thereupon  the  president  of  the  institution 
wrote  to  the  immigration  authorities  pointing  out  which  immigrants 
should  be  discharged  to  the  institution's  representatives,  and.  de- 
claring that  an  immigrant  home  could  not  exist  without  receiving 
immigrants  from  the  immigrant  station.  In  one  instance  the  rela- 
tives of  certain  immigrants  complained  to  agents  of  the  Commission 
that  the  girls  had  been  hurried  off  to  immigrant  homes  before  their 
relatives  had  time  to  go  to  the  station  for  them,  and  that  the  relatives 
were  then  put  to  considerable  expense  of  time  and  money  in  securing 
the  girls. 

Some  of  the  missionaries  and  representatives  are  little  more  than 
"  runners,"  whose  business  it  is  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  immi- 
grants to  fill  their  respective  homes.  It  was  the  testimony  of  some  of 
me  leading  officials  at  Ellis  Island  that  the  majority  of  missionaries 
and  representatives  there  care  only  to  secure  the  discharge  of  immi- 
grants who  have  money  and  can  pay  for  food  and  lodging.  An  in- 
spector at  the  head  of  a  discharging  division  stated  that  on  one  occa- 
sion he  discharged  about  ten  immigrants  to  a  representative  of  a 
certain  home.  In  about  twenty  minutes  the  representative  returned 
with  the  immigrants  and  insisted  on  leaving  them  at  the  station, 
saying  that  he  could  not  take  them  because  they  had  no  money. 

One  society  officially  stated  to  the  immigration  authorities  that  if  it 
were  not  for  its  representatives  at  the  immigrant  station  "  immi- 
grants would  be  without  the  aid  and  advice  which  they  need  to  enable 
uiem  to  make  proper  communications  with  their  relatives  and  friends 
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in  this  country  and  to  prevent  misunderstandings  affecting  their  right 
to  land."  Another  society  said  that  it  sent  representatives  to  the  sta- 
tion "  in  order  to  facilitate  the  society's  work  and  appearance  before 
the  board  of  special  inquiry."  The  representative  of  still  another 
society  stated  before  a  board  of  special  inquiry  in  December,  1904. 
that  the  society  existed  "  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  aliens  who 
have  been  excluded,  in  order  to  avoid  tneir  being  sent  back;  and  that 
is  the  reason  I  appear  in  behalf  of  these  cases." 

The  ^eat  number  of  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  immigration 
authorities  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor^  which  are 
made  by  some  of  the  representatives  in  behalf  of  excluded  immigrants, 
is  noteworthy.  According  to  its  annual  report  for  1906,  one  society 
filed  during  that  year  appeals  for  282  excluded  immigrants,  147  of 
whom  were  admitted  and  135  of  whom  were  debarred.  A  second 
society  filed  appeals  in  1907  for  1,906  excluded  immigrants,  1,252  of 
whom  were  admitted  and  654  of  whom  were  debarrw.  The  report 
of  the  second  society  for  the  year  1907  states  that  "  thousands  have 
been  saved  from  deportation;  who  can  tell  how  many  more  might 
have  been  spared  such  a  fate  were  we  enabled  to  employ  more  men 
at [the  imnuCTant  station]." 

The  investigation  showed  that  missionaries  and  representatives  are 
sometimes  instrumental  in  securing  the  admittance  into  this  coun- 
try  of  contract  laborers.  In  order  to  test  the  good  faith  of  some  of  the 
missionaries,  representatives,  and  managers  of  homes,  agents  of  the 
Commission  went  to  them  and,  representing  themselves  to  be  agents 
of  firms  who  wished  to  import  skilled  laborers  from  Europe,  asked 
the  cooperation  of  these  managers  and  representatives  in  securing  the 
workmen  desired.  Two  of  the  managers  and  representatives  readily 
a^eed  to  assist  in  this  business;  one  said  that  the  firms  should  write 
directly  to  the  home;  and  the  others  asked  for  time  to  think  over  the 
proposition,  or  to  talk  with  their  co-workers  in  regard  to  it  One  rep- 
resentative said  that  he  could  have  persons  in  this  country  send  for 
their  relatives  who  were  in  the  old  coimtry,  and  that  if  the  agent  de- 
sired to  make  arrangements  with  some  of  these  persons  he  would  have 
them  come  to  the  home  for  a  conference.  Another  missionary  stated 
that  he  had  been  abroad  recently  and  knew  of  many  desirable  people 
who  could  be  brought  over,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  go  to  his 
own  country  and  get  the  immiffrants  in  person,  provided  he  was  suf- 
ficiently well  paid  for  the  work.  The  record  files  at  one  immigrant 
station  contain  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  the  commissioner  of  immi- 
gration to  the  representative  of  a  certain  home,  in  which  letter  the 
commissioner  states  that  it  has  come  to  his  attention  that  the  represen- 
tative has  taken  it  upon  himself  "  to  send  advice  to  the  relatives  of 
detained  aliens  as  to  the  causes  of  their  detention  or  exclusion,  such 
advice  tending  to  offset  the  endeavors  made  by  the  government  offi- 
cials to  enforce  the  United  States  immigration  laws  and  regulations, 
this  being  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  aliens  detained  by  reason 
of  being  suspected  of  violating  the  alien-contract-labor  law."  This 
letter  admonishes  the  representative  that  he  must  not  abuse  his  privi- 
lege of  appearing  at  the  station  and  having  access  to  detained 
immigrants  and  to  the  records,  and  suggests  that  he  communicate 
only  with  the  friends  of  immigrants  who  are  held  as  likely  to  become 
public  charges. 
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At  all  of  the  immigrant  stations,  with  one  exception,  which  were 
visited  by  the  CommSsion's  investigators,  some  worthless,  imprinci- 
pled  missionaries  and  representatives  were  found.  The  unworthiness 
of  these  missionaries  and  representatives  was  shown  in  various  ways. 
One  member  of  the  clergy  3Erequently  went  to  an  inmii^rant  station 
so  intoxicated  that  he  was  entirely  unfit  to  attend  to  his  missionary 
work;  one  minister  charged  the  relatives  of  detained  immigrants  large 
fees  for  getting  these  immigrants  out  of  the  station's  detention  rooms; 
some  showed  tliat  they  had  low  moral  standards.  The  willingness  oi 
many  missionaries  and  representatives  to  place  immigrant  women 
and  girls  in  positions  and  surroundings  that  were  likely  to  be  detri- 
mental to  their  morals  is  considered  later  m  the  report. 


IMMIGRANT  HOMES. 


The  greater  part  of  the  work  of  this  inquiry  was  given  over  to  an 
investigation  or  immigrant  homes,  in  which  institutions  thousands  of 
newly  landed  immigrants  receive  their  first  impressions  of  American 
ways  and  life. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  immigrant's  start  in  the  new  life 
be  of  the  right  kind.  Whether  or  not  he  is  to  become  a  good  citizen 
depends  to  no  small  degree  upon  the  kind  of  treatment  accorded  him 
at  landing  and  during  the  first  few  days  after  his  arrival.  If  he  is 
deceived,  overcharged,  and  illtreated  £he  moment  he  first  sets  foot 
upon  our  shores,  he  is  likely  to  consider  his  treatment  typical  of  the 
relations  which  members  of  society  in  this  country  bear  toward  each 
other,  and  to  either  accept  his  ill  treatment  submissively  or  try  to  retali- 
ate by  the  same  methods  which  were  used  against  him.  The  kind  of 
life  that  friendless  young  women  and  girls  are  to  lead  in  this  country 
depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  protection  which  they  receive 
whDe  inmates  of  immigrant  homes  and  upon  the  degree  of  care  which 
these  institutions  exercise  in  placing  them  in  employment. 

The  treatment  of  immigrants  by  managers  and  servants  of  homes, 
the  sanitary  conditions  in  homes,  the  rates  charged  for  food  and  lodg- 
ing, the  financial  management  of  the  various  homes,  and  the  care 
exercised  by  home  ofiicials  in  placing  immigrants,  particularly  young 
women,  in  employment,  were  all  subjects  about  which  the  Commission 
desired  first-hand  and  accurate  information.  Forty- four  representa- 
tive immigrant  homes,  in  seven  cities,  were  carefully  investigated  and 
reported  upon. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  homes  investigated  were  located  in 
respectable  neighborhoods,  but  in  a  number  or  instances  homes  were 
located  on  streets  of  doubtful  character  and  among  vicious  and 
squalid  surroundings.  Many  of  the  homes,  accommodating  both  men 
and  women,  or  accommodating  women  and  girls  only,  were  managed 
by  men  ana  had  no  matrons  on  the  executive  staffs. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  homes  investigated  were  clean,  comfort- 
able, and  sanitary,  and  about  one-third  were  overcrowded,  badly  ven- 
tilated, filthy,  and  insanitary.  When  the  representatives  of  a  certain 
home  were  debarred  from  the  immigrant  station  by  the  commissioner 
of  immigration  in  August,  1909,  on  the  ground  that  the  home  was  not 
a  fit  place  for  immigrants  to  go  to,  the  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  home  asked  the  commissioner  to  state  the  reasons  for  his 
action.    In  reply  the  commissioner  wrote: 
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For  some  time  past  the  quarters  in  which  your  society  receives  immigrants 
have  been  maintained  in  a  condition  of  almost  indescribable  filth,  and  ordinary 
sanitary  requirements  have  been  disregarded.  ^  *  *  These  facts  have,  at 
various  times  in  1908  and  1909,  been  reported  to  a  congressional  committee  by 
government  agents,  who  went  to  the  house  in  order  to  investigate  it.  *  ♦  • 
The  same  atrocious  conditions  were  on  August  9,  1909,  again  witnessed  and 
reported  to  me  by  an  inspector  of  this  office.  That  all  of  these  government 
agents  have  been  conservative  in  their  statements  is  now  conclusively  proved  by 
an  investigation  conducted  a  few  days  ago  by  the  health  department  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  which  shows  the  home's  quarters  to  be  grossly  insanitary  and 
fUthy,  some  of  them  being  oflTensive  with  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable 
matter.    As  a  result,  appropriate  orders  will  be  issued  by  the  health  department. 

In  view  of  what  precedes,  I  am  amazed  that  you  should  have  cared  to  write 
me  under  date  of  August  11,  1909,  that  "  now  the  house  is  in  a  clean,  good  con- 
dition." 

The  food  furnished  in  the  majority  of  the  homes  investigated  was 
wholesome,  plentiful,  and  nourishing;  but  in  some  cases  it  was  very 
bad,  lacking  much  in  quality,  quantity,  and  variety.  That  a  number 
of  the  homes  were  conducted  as  re^lar  money-making  enterprises, 
rather  than  as  philanthropic  institutions,  was  shown  by  the  filthy  and 
insanitary  conditions  which  prevailed  in  them  and  by  the  rates  which 
they  charged  for  food*  and  lodging.  Investigation  proved  that  the 
queued  rates  were  often  much  lower  than  those  whidii  were  actually 
charged. 

In  order  to  have  full  information  concerning  the  management  of 
the  homes,  the  Commission  sent  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  or  other  responsible  official,  of  each  home,  asking  him  to 
state  by  what  body  the  home  was  controlled;  how  this  controlling 
body  was  chosen;  to  whom  it  was  responsible;  how  frequently  it 
inspected  the  home;  how  the  controlling  body  selected  the  superin- 
tendent and  other  members  of  the  staff  of  the  home ;  what  financial 
reports  concerning  the  home  were  rendered  to  the  controlling  body; 
whether  the  home  paid  its  own  ^expenses,  and  in  case  it  yielded  a 
profit  what  use  was  made  of  the  same,  and  in  case  of  a  deficit  who 
provided  for  the  same. 

It  would  seem  from  the  replies  received  that  the  majority  of  im- 
migrant homes  are  well  supervised  and  inspected  and  that  their 
superintendents  and  staffs  are  chosen  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  care. 
The  resulte  of  the  Commission's  investigation,  however,  liardly  sup- 
port this  conclusion.  The  investigation  showed  that  very  bad  conoi- 
tions  existed  in  homes  which,  according  to  the  letters  received,  were 
frequently  inspected  and  closely  supervised  and  whose  superintend- 
ents and  staffs  were  carefully  chosen.  It  was  f oimd  that  in  a  good 
many  instences  the  controlling  bodies  of  homes  are  not  in  touch  with 
the  situation  which  actually  prevails  in  these  homes  and  that  they 
do  not  appreciate  their  responsibility  for  the  bad  conditions  which 
exist  in  them. 

DISCHARGE  OF  IMMIGBAXT  WOMEN  AND  QIKLS  BY  IMMIGRANT  HOMES  AND 

AID   SOCIETIES. 

The  chief  evil  in  the  present  situation  with  respect  to  immigrant 
homes  and  aid  societies  is  the  insufficient  amount  of  care  which  these 
institutions  exercise  in  discharging  young  women  and  girls  who  have 
been  placed  in  their  charge  by  the  immigration  authorities.  It  is 
obvious  Uxat  a  heavy  responsibility  rests  upon  the  institutions  assum- 
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ing  charge  of  this  class  of  immigrants.  This  responsibility  means, 
of  course,  the  adequate  protection  of  the  women  and  girls  wnile  they 
are  inmates  of  the  institutions,  but  it  also  means  the  full  protection 
of  these  inmii^ants  when  they  leaye  the  institutions  to  go  out  into 
employment.  It  is  the  duty  of  immigrant  homes  and  aid  societies  to 
see  that  the  women  and  girls  intrusted  to  them  by  the  immigration 
authorities  shall,  in  turn,  be  discharged  by  them  only  under  circum- 
stances and  conditions  that  will  make  it  unlikely  that  these  persons 
will  become  a  public  charee.  It  is  particularly  the  duty  of  these 
institutions  to  see  that,  when  the  young  women  and  girls  go  out 
into  employment,  they  shaU  go  to  positions  and  surroundings  that 
will  not  be  detrimental  to  their  morals.  That  the  majority  of  im- 
migrant homes  and  aid  societies  do  not  recognize  these  duties  as 
binding  upon  them,  and  do  not  exercise  a  sufficient  amount  of  care  in 
discharging  the  young  women  and  girls  who  are  intrusted  to  them, 
was  conclusiyely  shown  in  the  course  of  this  inyestigation. 

It  has  been  explained  that  one  feature  of  the  inyestigation  of  each 
home  was  to  haye  one  of  the  Commission's  women  inyestigators  go 
to  the  home  and  ask  the  manager  or  other  member  of  the  staff  to 
supply  her  with  a  girl  for  work  as  a  seryant  in  an  alleged  "  sporting 
house  "  or  "  fast  house."  Of  the  total  number  of  homes  inyestigatea 
by  the  Commission  only  about  one-sixth  refused  to  place  girls  in  such 
immoral  surroundings.    One-half  of  the  homes  actually  supplied  the 

S'rls  asked  for.  Some  of  the  homes  said  that  they  had  no  girls  at 
e  time,  but  they  would  be  glad  to  supply  the  demand  later.  A  few 
said  that  they  ha!d  no  girls  and  adyised  the  inyestigator  to  go  to  some 
other  home  or  to  an  employment  agency. 

Some  of  the  managers  supplymg  girls  for  alleged  "sporting 
houses"  urged  the  ^rls  to  do  just  what  their  mistresses  tola  them 
to  do  and  to  try  to  giye  satisfaction.  One  woman  manager  said  that 
the  Lord  had  probably  sent  the  girl  supplied  and  the  woman  em- 
ployer to  the  home  at  the  same  time,  ana  added  that  she  supposed 
the  latter's  "house"  was  all  right.  The  inyestigator  replied  that 
her  house  had  "  neyer  been  raidw  "  and  was  "  well  protected  hy  the 
police;"  whereupon  the  manager  said  that  sometimes  there  were 
"  temptations,"  and  she  hoped  that  the  girl  would  get  along  all  right. 
One  woman  manager  adyised  the  girl  to  shut  her  eyes  to  the  things 
she  did  not  like,  and  said  that  unless  things  were  yery  bad  she  did 
not  wish  to  see  her  back  at  the  home  again  within  six  months.  An- 
other told  the  girl  that  there  would  probably  be  many  men  around 
the  woman's  house,  but  she  should  not  pay  any  attention  to  them; 
and  added  that,  in  ner  own  opinion,  it  was  the  girl  who  always  made 
the  first  adyances.  A  few  of  the  managers  told  the  girls  to  return 
if  they  did  not  like  the  places  to  which  tney  were  sent 
/  "In  order  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  care  exercised  in  this  respect  by 
/  aid  societies  which  did  not  maintain  homes,  21  missionaries  and  rep- 
resentatiyes  of  such  societies  were  asked  by  one  of  the  Commission's 
women  inyestigators  to  supply  her  with  a  girl  for  work  as  a  seryant 
in  an  alleged  ^*  sporting  house "  or  "  fast  nouse,"  which  was  "  well 
protected  by  the  police,  and  had  "  never  been  raided."  Seyen  men 
(three  of  whom  were  or  had  been  clergymen)  and  four  women  sup- 
plied the  girls;  one  man  made  eyery  effort  to  do  so,  but  the  gins 
refused  to  take  the  place;  one  woman  agreed  to  furnish  girls,  but 
failed  to  do  so ;  two  men  said  they  could  not  supply  girls,  but  one  of 
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them  fi;ave  the  name  and  address  of  a  girl  who  might  be  secured,  and 
the  other  directed  the  investigator  to  an  employment  agency  which 
he  said  would  supply  the  ^irls.  One  woman  said  she  understood  the 
applicant's  ^'  house ''  was  immoral,  and  that  it  would  be  on  her  con- 
science if  she  sent  a  girl  to  such  a  place.  When  offered  $10,  the 
woman  said  that  her  society  was  expected  to  get  places  for  girls  free 
of  charge.  The  investigator  then  remarked  that  money  was  a  good 
thini^,  whereupon  the  woman  replied  that  if  the  money  was  put  in 
the  form  of  a  present  she  would  take  it.  'Only  two* men  (one  of  whom 
was  a  clergyman)  and  three  women  refused  outright  to  place  ^rls  in 
such  employment.}  One  of  the  three  clergymen  who  supplied  girls, 
made  immoral  proposals  to  the  girl  supplied  (an  employee  of  the 
Commission^  who  had  asked  the  clergyman  to  hedp  her  to  get  a  situa- 
tion) ,  explained  to  her  the  bad  character  of  the  house  into  which  he  / 
was  sendmg  her,  and  said  that  he  would  come  to  see  her  that  nights., .  / 

In  order  to  make  the  inquiry  into  this  feature  of  the  situation  as 
complete  as  possible,  it  was  found  necessary,  as  previously  explained 
in  this  report,  to  investigate  a  certain  number  of  employment  agen- 
cies, the  maiority  of  which  were  either  operated  in  connection  with 
immigrant  homes  or  aid  societies  or  recommended  to  immigrants 
by  the  representatives  of  homes  and  societies.    Out  of  22  employment  i 
agencies  having  a  proper  legal  status,  i.  e.,  licensed  under  the  law,V 
onl^  five  refus^  to  place  gir&  in  situations  likely  to  be  detrimental  to  1 
their  morals.     Seventeen  of  these  agencies  supplied  girls  for  work  in  ^ 
an  alleged  "  sporting  house  "  or  "  fast  house,"  or  other  establishment 
the  description  of  which  plainly  showed  its  alleged  immoral  character. 
Three  employment  agencies  which  were  unlicensed,  but  which  were 
recommendea  by  members  of  the  staffs  of  homes  and  aid  societies, 
readily  suppliea  girls  for  the  alleged  ^^  sporting  houses,''  and  the  man 
who  conducted  one  of  the  agencies  explained  to  the  girl  supplied  the 
immoral  character  of  the  place  to  which  she  was  being  sent.    Thes€| 
unlicensed  agencies  violated  the  law  by  charging  fees.    These  fees," 
of  $1  or  $2,  were  collected  from  employer  or  employee,  and  sometimes 
om  both. 

^  is  believed  that  in  practically  every  case  where  girls  were  sup- 
led  to  investigators  tor  work  as  servants  in  alleged  disorderly 
ouses  the  persons  supplying  them  fully  understood  the  alleged  bad 
character  of  the  places  to  which  they  were  asked  to  send  the  girls. 
The  investigators  always  took  pains  to  describe  their  '^  houses "  in  '^ 
terms  that  would  clearly  indicate  the  immoral  character  of  the  sur- 
roundings  in  which  the  girls  would  be  placed,  and  to  this  end  inter- 
preters  were  employed  whenever  necessary.  Of  all  the  missionaries, 
representatives,  and  managers  of  homes,  aid  societies,  and  employ- 
ment agencies  who  were  asked  to  supply  girls  for  this  kind  of  work, 
only  five  persons— one  woman  who  was  a  servant  temporarily  in 
charge  of  a  home,  one  missionary  who  was  not  connected  with  a 
home,  and  three  women  who  were  m  charge  of  institutions  that  some- 
times housed  immigrant  women — apparently  misunderstood  the  in- 
vestigators' explanations  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  "  houses  " 
which  they  operated.  Even  in  these  cases  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  persons  who  were  asked  to  supply  girls  surely  ought  to  have 
understood  the  representations  whicn  were  made  to  them.     It  is 
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^bvious  that  missionaries,  representatives,  and  managers  of  philan- 
//thropic  institutions  in  large  cities,  whose  business  and  duty  it  is  to 
I  give  moral  protection  to  young  women,  are  not  -fully  qualified  to 
I  give  such  protection  if  they  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  saah 
r  expressions  as  ^'a  fast  house,"  '^a  sporting  house,"  ^^a  house  that 
has  never  been  raided,"  or  ^'  a  house  that  is  well  protected  by  the 
police." 

There  is  one  way  at  least  in  which  these  institutions  can  and  should 
more  carefully  protect  the  morals  of  the  young  women  and  ^rls 
whom  they  send  out  into  employment.  If  they  do  not  know  the  char- 
acter of  the  places  to  which  they  are  asked  to  send  girls,  they  ought 
at  least  to  investigate  carefully  and  find  out  about  these  places  be&re 
allowing  the  girls  to  go  to  them.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  case 
of  friendless  girls  who  go  into  employment,  but  also  to  the  case  of 

C  girls  who  leave  the  institutions  to  go  to  the  addresses  of  supposed 
relatives  or  friends.  In  order  to  test  the  degree  of  care  exercised  in 
X  this  re^rd  by  immigrant  homes,  the  Cominission  made  an  investiga- 
uon  of  the  addresses  of  228  immigrant  ^rls  who  were  discharged 
hj  the  immigration  authorities  to  the  missionaries  and  representa- 
tives of  11  homes  and  reported  upon  by  the  managers  of  these  homes 
as  having  been  placed  at  the  addresses  indicated.  These  addresses 
were  taken  at  random  from  the  official  reports  of  the  homes,  and 
were  investigated  within  one  to  seven  months  from  the  dates  on 
which  the  girls  left  the  homes.  One  hundred  and  seventy-eight  of 
these  addresses  were  correct,  for  the  girls  were,  or  had  been,  at  the 
addresses  stated.  Of  the  remaining  50  addresses,  39  were  false,  for 
the  girls  had  evidently  never  been  at  the  addresses  given;  2  were 
houses  in  which  there  were  prostitutes  who  were  night-court  cases; 
1  was  a  house  of  prostitution  known  by  the  police  as  a  "  call  house ;  ^ 
and  8  were  fictitious — ^i.  e.,  nonexistent  addresses. 

Not  only  should  immigrant  homes  and  aid  societies  carefully  in- 
vesti^te  the  addresses  to  which  they  are  asked  to  send  girls  before 
complying  with  such  requests,  but  they  ought  also  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation of  these  addresses  after  the  girls  leave  their  care  to  go 
to  them.  If  they  find  that  some  of  the  girls  never  reached  the  places 
to  which  they  were  sent,  they  should  report  this  fact  to  the  immigra- 
tion authorities.  Out  of  the  total  number  of  homes  investigated  by 
the  Cominission,  only  one  adequately  protected  immigrant  girls  by 
investigating  the  addresses  to  which  the  girls  were  sent  both  before 
and  a^r  the  girls  left  the  institution. 

Since  the. investigation  was  made  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
at  Ellis  Island  has  taken  vigorously  in  hand  the  question  of  immi- 
grant homes  and  societies,  has  verified  many  of  the  Commission's 
conclusions  by  later  independent  investigations,  and  by  vigorous 
action  has  stopped  many  or  the  most  flagrant  abuses.  In  seversd  cases 
he  excluded  representatives  of  the  homes  from  the  station  till  complete 
reformation  had  been  secured.  The  homes  are  now  regularly  in- 
spected, official  escorts  to  their  destinations  in  the  city  are  furnished 
at  nominal  rates  to  immigrants  needing  them,  and  conditions  are 
greatly  improved. 
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For  the  complete  report  on  importation  and  harboring  of  women  for  immoral 
purposes  see  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  37. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


The  importation  and  harboring  of  alien  women  and  girls  for 
immoral  purposes  and  the  practice  of  prostitution  by  them — ^the  so- 
called  "  white-slave  traffic  " — ^is  the  most  pitiful  and  the  most  revolt- 
ing phase  of  the  immigration  question.  It  is  in  violation  of  the 
immigration  law  and  of  the  agreement  of  1904  between  the  United 
States  and  other  powers  for  the  repression  of  the  trade  in  white 
women.  This  busmess  had  assumed  such  large  proportions  and  was 
exerting  so  evil  an  influence  upon  our  country  that  the  Immigration 
Commission  felt  compelled  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation. Since  the  subject  is  especially  liable  to  sensational  ex- 
ploitation, the  Commission's  report  is  primarily  a  statement  of  unde- 
niable facts  calculated  to  form  a  basis  of  reasonable  legislative  and 
administrative  action  to  lessen  its  evils. 

The  report  was  presented  to  Congress  December  10,  1909,  and  at 
once  received  a  wide  circulation.  Steps  were  immediately  taken  to 
amend  the  immigration  law  of  1907  to  more  effectivelv  prevent  the 
importation!  of  women  and  girls  for  immoral  purpo^s,  and  their 
control  bv  importers  or  others  after  admission  to  the  United  States. 
Such  a  law  closely  following  the  Commission's  recommendations 
was  approved  by  the  President  March  26,  1910.* 

By  the  terms  of  the  new  law  the  following  were  added  to  the  classes 
excluded  by  section  2  of  the  immigration  act  of  1907 :  ^  "  Persons  who 
are  supported  by  or  receive  in  whole  or  in  part  the  proceeds  of  prosti- 
tution."   Under  the  terms  of  the  act  of  1907, "  women  or  girls  coming  i 
into  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  or  for  any  other  \ 
immoral  purpose,"  and  also  "persons  who  procure  or  attempt  to  bring 
in  prostitutes  or  women  or  girls  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  or  for  * 
any  other  immoral  purpose,"  were  specifically  excluded  from  the 
United  Str.tes.    Under  that  law,  however,  there  was  no  specific  pro- 
vision for  the  exclusion  of  that  particularly  reprehensible  class  of 
persons  referred  to  in  the  act  of  March  26, 1910.    The  need  for  such  a 
provision  will  appear  later. 

The  actgU  910  also  amended  section  3  of  the  immigration  law  ^  by 
provWii^'additional  means  for  the  punishment  ana  deportation  of 
aliens  who  in  any  way  profit  or  derive  benefit  from  the  proceeds  of 
prostitution. 

«  public  act  No.  107,  61st  Cong.,  2d  seas. 
*  See  pp.  732-733. 
^  See  p.  733. 
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Section  8  of  the  immigration  act  of  February  20,  1907,  and  the 
same  section  as  amended  by  the  act  of  March  26, 1910,  follow : 


Act  of  February  20,  1907. 

Sko.  8.  That  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  any  alien  woman  or 
girl  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  or 
for  any  other  immoral  purpose,  is  here- 
by forbidden;  and  whoever  shall,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  import,  or  attempt 
to  import,  into  the  United  States,  any 
alien  woman  or  girl  for  the  purpose  of 
prostitution,  or  for  any  other  immoral 
purpose,  or  whoever  shall  hold  or  at- 
tempt to  hold  any  alien  woman  or  girl 
for  any  such  purpose  in  pursuance  of 
such  illegal  importation,  or  whoever 
shall  keep,  maintain,  control,  support, 
or  harbor  in  any  house  or  other  place, 
for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  or  for 
any  other  immoral  purpose,  any  alien 
woman  or  girl,  within  three  years  after 
she  shall  have  entered  the  United 
States,  shall,  in  every  such  case,  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  on  con- 
viction thereof  be  imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years  and  pay  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  five  thousand  dollars;  and 
any  alien  woman  or  girl  who  shall  be 
found  an  inmate  of  a  house  of  prosti- 
tution or  practicing  prostitution,  at 
any  time  within  three  years  after  she 
shall  have  entered  the  United  States, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  deported  as  pro- 
vided by  sections  twenty  and  twenty- 
one  of  this  act 


Act  of  March  26, 1910. 

Sbg.  3.  That  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  any  alien  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prostitution  or  for  any  other 
immoral  purpose  is  hereby  forbidden; 
and  whoever  shall,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, import,  or  attempt  to  import,  into 
the  United  States,  any  alien  for  the 
purpose  of  prostitution  or  for  any 
other  immoral  purpose,  or  whoever 
shall  hold  or  attempt  to  hold  any  alien 
for  any  such  purpose  in  pursuance  of 
such  illegal  importation,  or  whoever 
shall  keep,  maintain,  control,  support 
employ,  or  harbor  in  any  house  or 
other  place,  for  the  purpose  of  pros- 
titution or  for  any  other  immoral  pur- 
pose, in  pursuance  of  such  illegal  im- 
portation, any  alien,  shall,  in  every 
such  case,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  f^ony, 
and  on  conviction  thereof  be  imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years  and  pay  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  five  thousand  dol- 
lars. Jurisdiction  for  the  trial  and 
punishment  of  the  felonies  hereinbe- 
fore set  forth  shall  be  in  any  district 
to  or  into  which  said  alien  is  brought 
in  pursuance  of  said  importation  by 
the  person  or  persons  accused,  or  in 
any  district  in  which  a  violation  of 
any  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  section  occur.  Any  alien  who  shall 
be  found  an  inmate  of  or  connected 
with  the  management  of  a  house  of 
prostitution  or  practicing  prostitution 
after  such  alien  shall  have  entered  the 
United  States,  or  who  shall  receive, 
share  in,  or  derive  benefit  from  any 
part  of  the  earnings  of  any  prostitute ; 
or  who  is  employed  by,  in,  or  in  con- 
nection with  any  house  of  prostitution 
or  music  or  dance  hall  or  other  place 
of  amusement  or  resort  habitually  fre- 
quented by  prostitutes,  or  where  pros- 
titutes gather,  or  who  in  any  way  as- 
sists,'  protects,  or  promises  to  protect 
from  arrest  any  prostitute,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  unlawfully  within  the 
United  States  and  shall  be  deported  in 
the  manner  provided  by  sections 
twenty  and  twenty-one  of  this  act 
That  any  alien  who  shall,  after  he  has 
been  debarred  or  deported  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
attempt  thereafter  to  return  to  or  to 
enter  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two 
years.  Any  alien  who  shall  be  con- 
victed under  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall,  at  the  expiration  of 
his  sent^ice,  be  taken  into  custody 
and  returned  to  the  country  whence  he 
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came,  or  of  which  he  Is  a  subject  or  a 
citizen,  in  the  manner  provided  in  sec- 
tions twenty  and  twenty-one  of  this 
act.  In  ail  prosecutions  under  this 
section  the  testimony  of  a  husband  or 
wife  shall  be  admissible  and  competent 
evidence  against  a  wife  or  husband. 

The  agitation  of  the  subject  also  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  a 
law  prohibiting  the  transportation  of  persons  from  one  State  to 
another  for  purposes  of  prostitution.* 

METHODS  OF  INVESTIGATION.   ^ 

The  investigation  was  begun  in  November,  1907,  under  the  active 
supervision  or  a  special  committee  of  the  Commission;  the  work 
was  conducted  by  a  special  agent  in  charge,  with  numerous  assistants. 
Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  to  the  agents  who  independently 

f planned  details  and  with  cheerful  courage,  even  at  the  risk  of  their 
ives  at  times,  secured  information  relative  to  this  traffic.  Several  of 
the  agents  under  various  pretexts  had  to  associate  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  criminal  procurers,*  importers,*^  and  pimps,*  and  their 
unfortunate  or  degraded  victims,  when  a  discovery  of  the  agents' 
purposes  miffht  have  resulted  in  their  murder.  One  woman  agent  was 
attacked  and  beaten^  escaping  serious  injury,  if  not  murder,  only 
with  the  greatest  dimcultv,  and  yet  the  next  day  she  went  cheerfully 
back  to  her  work,  though,  of  course,  in  another  locality  where  she 
was  not  known.  Special  information  was  secured  from  men  who 
had  themselves  acted  as  keepers  of  disorderly  houses;  from  women 
who  were  managing  houses;  from  physicians  who  had  practiced  in 
them;  from  women  who  had  formerly  been  prostitutes;  and  from 
some  of  the  unfortunate  women  who  under  false  pretenses  had  been 
brought  into  the  country  for  immoral  purposes.  These  persons  in 
some  cases  continue  their  friendly  relations  with  those  engaged  in 
prostitution  and  the  importation  of  women,  although  they  themselves 
nave  abandoned  the  lire.  Credit  should  also  be  given  to  the  police, 
court  officials,  and  business  men  whose  circumstances  were  such  that 
their  cooperation  was  especially  helpful. 

The  investigation  covered  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ogden,  Butte,  Denver,  Buffalo, 
Boston,  and  New  Orleans.  In  some  of  these  cities  months  were  given 
to  making  a  thorough  investigation ;  in  others,  only  time  enough  to 
gain  a  general  knowledge  of  conditions.  The  work  was  also  supple- 
mented at  times  by  arrests  and  prosecution  in  the  courts. 

In  order  to  insure  accuracv  much  care  was  taken  in  the  selection  of 
agents  and  witnesses,  and,  oeyond  that,  statements  were  invariably 
checked  by  placing  the  work  of  one  agent  against  that  of  another, 

Tublic  act  No.  277,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  approved  June  25,  1910.  See  pp. 
744-747. 

*  Procurer:  A  man  or  woman  who  induces  another,  by  whatever  means,  to 
enter  a  house  of  prostitution  or  to  subject  herself  to  another  in  prostitution. 

^  Importer:  A  man  or  woman  who  brings  women  or  girls  into  the  country  for 
immoral  purposes. 

<'Plmp:  A  man  who  wholly  or  in  part  lives  upon  the  earnings  of  a  girl  or 
woman  who  practices  prostitution.  Usually  he  is  supposed  to  give  some  pro- 
tection and  care  In  return. 
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by  testing  the  reports  through  arrests  and  trials,  and  by  documentary 
material.  In  certain  cases,  naturally,  the  Commission  relied  upon 
the  statements  of  the  agents  and  others,  based  upon  their  personal 
observations  and  knowledge. 

The  nature  of  the  business  precludes,  of  course,  exact  statistics 
regarding  the  extent  of  the  traffic  as  to  the  number  of  women  imported 
or  the  number  of  importers.  The  investigation  covered  only  those 
known  as  public  prostitutes,  not  those  practicing  prostitution  clandes- 
tinely. In  the  opinion  of  practically  everyone  who  has  had  an  op- 
portunity for  careful  judgment,  the  numbers  imported  nm  well  into" 
the  thousands  each  year. 

For  the  purpose  of  guiding  le^slation,  however,  of  more  impor- 
tance than  statistical  numbermff  is  the  collection  or  information  re- 
garding individual  cases  wbim  show  the  methods  of  recruiting 
women  for  importation,  the  skill  employed  in  evading  detection  by 
officers  of  the  law,  the  measures  used  in  exploiting  to  the  utmost  the 
beauty  and  charm  of  the  victims,  and  the  results  of  the  traffic  upon 
the  women  themselves  and  upon  the  community.  Enough  individual 
cases  have  been  examined  to  form  a  basis  for  accurate  judgment. 

EXTENT  or  VIOLATIONS   OP  THE  lAW. 

As  before  intimated,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  secure  fibres 
showing  the  exact  extent  of  the  exploitation  of  women  and  gins  in 
violation  of  the  immigration  act. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration 
give  some  indication  of  the  extent  of  this  illegal  importation,  although 
r-of  course  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  women  and  girls  illegafly 
1  entering  the  country  are  discovered  and  debarred  at  the  port  of  entry 
*  or  are  afterwards  apprehended  and  deported.  These  reports,  how- 
ever, show  that  during  the  five  fiscal  years,  1904  to  1908,  205  alien 
women  were  prevented  from  entering  the  United  States  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  prostitutes;  9  of  these  women  were  debarred  in  1904, 
24  in  1905,  30  in  1906. 18  in  1907, 124  in  1908. 

During  the  same  nve  years  53  persons  were  debarred  because  of 
their  connection  with  the  business  of  importing  women  for  immoral 
purposes;  3  were  debarred  in  1904,  4  in  1905,  2  in  1906,  1  in  1907, 
43  in  1908.  The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  those  rejected  in 
1908  is  doubtless  due  to  the  more  stringent  provisions  of  the  new 
law  of  February  20,  1907,  and  particularly  to  the  greater  care  of  the 
immigration  omcials. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigra- 
tion, 124  aliens  recorded  as  "  prostitutes  and  females  coming  for  any 
immoral  purpose,"  and  43  persons  recorded  as  "  aliens  who  procure 
or  attempt  to  bring  in  prostitutes  or  females  for  any  immoral  pur- 
pose," were  debarred  at  United  States  ports  during*^  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1908.  During  the  same  period  44  aliens  classed  as 
"  prostitutes  and  females  coming  for  any  immoral  purpose,']  and  2 
"  procurers,"  were  deported  under  the  provision  of  immigration  law 
wnich  authorizes  the  deportation,  within  three  years,  of  persons  who 
have  entered  the  country  in  violation  of  law,<»  while  21  were  deported 

under  section  3  of  the  immigration  act  of  1907,^  which  provides  for 

I  —    ' 

•  See  p.  738.  »  See  p.  733. 
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the  deportation  of  aliens  found  practicing  prostitution  within  three 
years  after  their  admission  to  the  United  States. 

In  1909  a  more  rigorous  policy  was  adopted  by  the  bureau.  Under 
an  order  of  March  18,  1908,  immigration  officials,  selected  because  of 
their  specific  qualifications  for  this  work,  were  assigned  to  different 
sections  of  the  country,  with  instructions  to  canvass  actively  their 
respective  districts  for  aliens  subject  to  arrest  and  deportation  for 
this  cause.  Notwithstanding  the  lact  that  it  took  these  officials  some 
time  to  get  into  touch  with  the  situation,  the  results  were  very  notice- 
able, and  in  the  fiscal  year  1909,  128  aliens  classed  as  "  prostitutes 
and  females  coming  for  any  immoral  purpose"  were  deported  as 
having  entered  the  country  in  violation  of  law,  and  133  were  deported 
because  found  practicing  prostitution  within  three  years  after  entry, 
while  the  number  of  procurers  deported  was  increased  to  30. 

The  number  of  arrests  made  in  the  crusade  of  the  immigration  offi- 
cials was  considerably  greater  than  the  number  of  deportations  ef- 
fected, as  will  be  noted  from  the  following  table,  which  covers  the 
period  January  1  to  June  30, 1909 : 

Table  1. — Arrests  and  deportations  during  six  months  of  1909. 


Month. 


Tannary.. 
Febrnuy 
March.... 
▲priL.... 

JmieVI... 


iepon 

tUHU. 


78 

•  82 

73 

a82 

76 

088 

80 

88 

133 

41 

la^t 

109 

oAvenge. 

The  number  of  deportations  is  much  smaller  than  that  of 
arrests,  because  the  effectiveness  of  the  law,  so  far  as  deportation 
is  concerned,  has  been  very  greatly  lessened  by  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Keller  case,<»  in  which  the  court 
declared  unconstitutional  that  part  of  the  law  under  which  persons 
were  prosecuted  for  "  harboring '"  alien  women  for  immoral  purposes. 
Naturally  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  weave  a  chain  of  evidence  about 
an  importer  or  procurer  than  to  convict  a  person  of  "  harboring." 

The  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  show  that  more  prosti- 
tutes and  procurers  are  arrested  and  deported  from  New  York  than 
from  any  other  port.  Next  in  importance  comes  Montreal,  repre- 
senting the  port  of  entry  of  Quebec,  and  then,  in  order,  Seattle,  San 
Francisco,  San  Antonio,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  others. 


^  213  U.  S.  Supreme  CoxatU  188. 
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NATIONALITY. 

The  races  or  peoples  most  largely  represented  among  prostitutes 
and  procurers  deported  from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal 
years  1908  and  1909  are  shown  in  the  table  next  presented: 

Tablb  2. — Aliens  deported  as  prostitutes  or  procurers^  fiscal  years  1908  and  1909, 
[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  United  States  Commisdoner-Oeneral  of  Immigration.] 


Bace  or  people. 


Bulgarian.  Servian,  and  Montenegrin 

Datchand  Flemish 

Snglish 

Fr^ch 

German 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Mexican 

Polish 

Bcandinayian 

Scotch 

All  others 

Total 


Found 

Proetitntes 

practicing 

Pro- 
curera. 

at  time  of 
entry. 

prostitu- 
tion after 

entry. 

3 

1 

1 

1 

8 

2 

88 

9 

2 

42 

60 

8 

12 

12 

4 

7 

28 

1 

8 

2 

1 

7 

10 

2 

3 

13 

1 

86 

2 

1 

2 

3 

8 

2 

4 

2 

5 
11 

8 
4 

4 

172 

164 

82 

Total. 


5 

6 

49 

110 

28 

86 

6 

19 

17 

89 

8 

8 

8 

19 


868 


During  the  period  from  November  15,  1908,  to  March  15,  1909,  an 
agent  of  the  Immiffration  Commission  examined  all  alien  women 
convicted  in  the  ni^t  court  of  the  city  of  New  York  of  soliciting 
on  the  streets  and  of  being  inmates  of  disorderly  houses.  During 
that  time  2,093  persons,  of  whom  681  were  foreign-bom,  were  con- 
victed of  Uiese  offenses.  The  following  table  shows  the  general 
nativity  and  race  of  those  convicted : 

Table  3. — Disorderly  house  and  soliciting  cases  in  the  night  court  of  New  York 

from  November  15,  1908,  to  March  15,  1909, 


[This  table  includes  those  fined,  held,  sent  to  workhouse,  or  reprimanded.] 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Native-bom 

ForBim-bom: 

Amcan,  Negro . . 
Canadian,  French 

Croatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

Oennan 

Hebrew 

Irish 


Number. 


1.512 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

19 

1 

6 

154 

69 
225 

29 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Forelgn-bom— Continued. 

lSllan,Nortii 

Italian,  Soutti 

Magyar 

Mencan 

Polish 

Scandinavian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Total  foreign-bom.. 

Grand  total 


Number. 


9 
S 
10 
9 
4 
1 
8 
1 


681 


2,001 
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In  the  case  of  each  foreign-bom  person  convicted  an  attempt  was 
made  to  ascertain  in  what  year  such  person  came  to  the  United  states. 
The  result  of  this  inquiry  is  as  follows : 


Year  of  fanmigratkio. 

NmnlMr 
ofpei^ 
aona. 

Year  of  immlgmtlaii. 

Nmnlier 
ofpcfw 

MOB. 

8 
5 
15 
34 
61 
63 
66 
61 

1900 

5S 

1907 

1800.1899 

138 

1900 

1880-1880 

82 

1906... 

1870-1870 

1 

1904. 

Not  reoorted 

44 

1903 ..    . 

Total 

1908 

681 

1901 

It  will  be  noted  that  very  few  of  those  convicted  acknowledge  that 
they  have  arrived  in  this  country  within  a  period  of  three  years. 
Such  acknowledgment  would  of  course  subject  them  to  deportation. 
"Most  of  them  apparently  find  it  safer  to  name  a  period  of  from  five 
to  ten  years.  The  figures  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  exact,  but 
rather  as  indicating  the  knowledge  of  the  law  and  of  ^means  adopted 
to  evade  it. 

These  figures  clearly  represent  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  engaged  m  violating  the  law.  This  would  be  pre- 
sumed by  anyone  at  all  familiar  with  the  conditions,  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  basiness  itself.  The  police  and  the  social  workers  in 
the  various  cities  all  agree  with  this  opinion. 

The  figures  probab^  do  indicate  somewhat  the  nationality  and 
race  of  those  engaged  m  the  business.  It  is  also  probable  that  they 
give  a  fairly  accurate  indication  of  the  proportion  of  natives  and 
aliens.  They  afford,  therefore,  some  indication  of  the  relative  num- 
bers of  the  nationalities  and  races  of  persons  practicing  prostitution 
on  the  streets  of  New  York  City;  but  even  in  this  respect  they  are 
likely  to  be  misleading,  inasmuch  as  the  number  of  persons  brought 
to  the  court  would  doubtless  depend  somewhat  upon  the  section  of 
the  city  in  which  the  arrests  were  made,  and  somewhat  upon  the  skill 
of  the  persons  concerned  in  evading  arrest  or  in  dealing  with  the 
police. 

No  indication  is  found  in  the  data  under  consideration  as  to 
whether  the  women  convicted  began  the  practice  of  prostitution  after 
the^  had  arrived  in  this  country  or  whether  they  were  already  pro- 
fessional street  walkers  before  arrival. 

If,  however,  there  may  be  taken  the  opinions  of  the  Commission's 
agents,  secured  by  talking  with  the  women,  with  the  police,  and  with 
omers  familiar  with  the  situation,  it  seems  probable  that  the  per- 
centage of  French  women  who  practiced  prostitution  before  arrival 
in  this  country  is  decidedly  larger  than  the  percentage  of  Hebrews 
who  have  engaged  in  that  business  before  coming.  Apparently  the 
activity  of  the  Jewish  procurers  and  pimps  in  seducing  young  girls 
into  liiis  life  in  this  country  is  greater  than  that  of  the  jfi'ench, 
whereas  the  French  are  somewhat  more  willing  to  adopt  the  bolder 
and  perhaps  on  the  whole  more  profitable  plan  of  importing  women 
who  are  already  familiar  with  the  life^ 
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THE  BBASONS  FOR  THE  BUSINESS. 

To  the  motive  of  business  profit  is  due  b^ond  question  the  impulse 
which  creates  and  upholds  this  traffic.  The  procurers  who  s^uce 
or  otherwise  entice  the  women  to  leave  their  foreign  homes,  the 
importers  who  assist  them  in  evading  the  law  or  who  bring  them 
into  the  United  States  for  sale,  the  pimps  and  keepers  of  disorderly 
houses  who  exploit  them  body  and  soul,  have  only  profit  in  view.  The 
work  is  strictly  foreign  conunerce  for  profit. 

Although  very  many  of  the  girls  are  brought  here  innocent,  be- 
trayed into  a  slavery  rigid  in  its  strictness  and  barbarous  in  its 
nature,  the  prize  offered  to  the  victim  is  only  that  of  higher  wages  and 
better  economic  conditions.  The  much  greater  number  of  women  who 
have  already  been  living  an  immoral  life  abroad  and  who  come  to  the 
United  States  willingly  to  continue  open-eyed  the  practices  of  their 
former  life,  come  to  secure  higher  wages,  often  profits  ten  times  as 
great  as  those  the^  have  received  in  Europe.  Even  though  they  are 
subject  to  their  pmips  and  have  little  or  no  opportunity  to  save  for 
theamiselves,  there  is  vet  the  opportunity  for  higher  gains,  a  higher 
economic  standard  of  living,  an  opportunity  for  travel,  and  the  inter- 
est of  a  new  environment,  and  pernaps  at  times  a  hope  of  a  real  better- 
ment of  conditions.  But  the  persons  chiefly  responsible  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  traffic  are  not  the  women  themselves,  but  the  keepers  of 
houses,  the  pimps,  and  the  procurers,  who  live  by  their  exploitation. 

RECRUITING, 

Of  far  greater  significance  than  the  fact  that  the  national  law  con- 
cerning the  importation  of  alien  women  and  girls  has  been  violated 
are  the  facts  showing  the  methods  employed  and  the  inadequacy  of 
the  law  itself  to  protect  our  country  against  such  importation.  But 
even  before  a  consideration  of  the  specific  methods  of  evading  the 
law,  or  a  discussion  of  the  system  used  in  the  exploitation  of  these 
women,  it  is  important  to  understand  the  way  m  which  they  are 
recruited  to  enter  the  country  or  to  live  here  in  violation  of  law. 

This  recruiting  is  carried  on  both  here  and  abroad.  The  pro- 
curers, with  cunning  knowledge  of  human  nature,  play  upon  the 
weaknesses  of  vanity  and  pride,  upon  the  laudable  thrift  and  desire 
to  secure  a  better  livelihood,  upon  the  praiseworthy  trust  and  loyalty 
which  innocent  girls  have  for  those  to  whom  they  have  given  their 
affection,  even  upon  the  sentiments  of  religion,  to  get  their  victims 
into  their  toils;  and  then  in  the  pursuit  of  their  purposes^  with  a 
cruelty  at  times  fiendish  in  its  calculating  coldness  and  brutality,  they 
exploit  the  girls'  attractions  to  the  uttermost.  If  the  victims  are 
young  and  affectionate,  as  often  happens,  the  procurer  makes  their 
acquaintance,  treats  them  kindly,  oners  to  assist  them  in  securing  a 
better  livelUiood.  Their  confidence  and  affection  won,  they  are 
within  his  power,  and  are  calculatingly  led  into  a  life  of  shame.  If 
the  procurer  is  a  woman,  the  innocent  girls  are  usually  promised 
pleasant  work  for  large  pay. 

In  this  connection,  also,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  ^ve  statistics 
showing  whether  the  greater  number  are  recruited  abroad,  or  whether 
they  are  induced  or  compelled  to  enter  the  business  after  their 
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arrival  in'  the  United  States.  In  either  case  the  methods  of  recruit- 
ing do  not  differ  materially.  Though  in  all  probability  many  are 
innocent,  the  majority  of  women  and  girk  who  are  induced  to  enter 
this  country  for  immoral  purposes  have  already  entered  the  life  at 
home  and  come  to  this  country  as  they  would  go  elsewhere,  influenced 
primarily  by  business  considerations. 

To  the  innocent  girls  the  woman  procurer  offers  only  the  induce- 
ment of  work,  and  usually  work  of  a  menial  nature,  though  at  higher 
pay  than  that  to  which  the  ^rl  has  been  accustomed  at  home.  In  one 
case  known  to  the  Commission  a  girl  left  her  home  in  Europe  with 
the  consent  of  her  parents  to  act  as  maid  to  the  woman  procurer; 
and  there  are  doubtless  numerous  instances  in  which  women,  some- 
times those  of  a  better  class,  such  as  nurses,  are  offered  good  positions 
at  high  pay. 

The  investigation  leads  the  Conmiission  to  the  belief,  however,  that 
more  of  the  recruiting  of  innocent  young  girls  in  Europe  is  done  by 
men  procurers  than  By  women;  and  possibly  even  with  women  of 
the  professional  class  they  may  be  somewhat  more  successful,  as 
while  they  can  promise  just  as  much  in  the  way  of  pleasure  and  pay 
as  can  the  woman  procurer,  they  also  probably  lead  the  women 
to  believe  that  they  can  assure  them  bett^  protection  and  a  greater 
security  in  the  evasion  of  the  law. 

Correspondence  captured  in  raids  instituted  by  agents  of  the 
Commission  shows  some  of  these  methods  of  recruiting.  These 
letters  are  extremely  valuable  ^'  human  documents  '^  relating  to  per- 
sons of  the  class  in  question.  The  men  seem  to  feel  affection  for 
their  families;  they  talk  tenderly  with  reference  to  the  fortunes  or 
misfortunes  of  their  mothers  or  relatives ;  they  send  polite  greetings 
to  one  another  and  to  their  friends.  At  the  same  time  they  discuss 
the  characteristics  of  the  women  in  Question  with  the  same  coolness 
with  which  they  would  name  the  good  points  of  a  horse  or  a  blooded 
dog  which  they  had  for  sale.  Extracts  from  some  of  the  captured 
letters  follow: 

An  absolutely  new  number — tall,  handsome  of  flgnre  and  body,  20  years  and  6 
months  old.    She  wants  to  earn  money. 

The  brother  of  Antoine  and  Pierre,  nicknamed  "  dealers  in  live  stock."  I  do 
not  want  to  ask  any  favors  of  them ;  they  are  great  rascals. 

A  woman  the  like  of  whom  you  can  never  find ;  yoting,  beautiful,  most  *  *  * 
and  who  fully  decided  to  leave.  You  can  well  understand  I  gave  them  a  song 
and  dance.  *  *  ^  Without  praising  her  highly/ she  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  find  in  this  world,  and  I  hope  she  will  serve  your  purpose  well.  •  *  * 
I  will  send  you  her  photograph.    Her  beautiful  teeth  alone  are  worth  a  million. 

Far  more  pitiful,  however,  are  the  cases  of  the  innocent  girls.  A 
French  ^rl  seized  in  a  raid  of  a  disorderly  house  in  Chicago  stated  to 
the  United  States  authorities  that  she  was  approachea  when  she 
was  but  14  years  of  age;  that  her  procurer  promised  her  employ- 
ment in  America  as  a  lady's  maid  or  a  companion  at  warns  far  beyond 
any  that  she  could  ever  hope  to  get  in  France;  that  sne  came  with 
him  to  the  United  States,  and  upon  her  arrival  in  Chicago  was  sold 
into  a  house  of  ill  fame. 

The  testimony  of  a  rirl  of  only  17  taken  in  a  typical  case  in  Seattle 
in  1909  shows  some  of  the  methods  used  in  recruiting  their  victims 
by  those  engaged  in  the  traffic  Flatterv,  promises  of  work,  love- 
making,  promise  of  marriage  to  a  wealthy  person,  seduction  with- 
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out  marriage,  kind  treatment  for  a  month  or  two,  travel  with  the 
procurer  as  wife,  continual  deception;  then  an  explanation  to  the 
girl  of  the  life  awaiting  her,  which  in  her  innocence  she  could  not 
understand,  experience  m  a  house  of  ill  fame  in  Montreal,  Canada, 
personal  brutality,  even  physical  violence,  being  allowed  not  one  cent 
of  the  hard-earned  money;  then  transportation  to  Vancouver,  to 
Prince  Rupert,  to  Alaska,  and  to  Seattle,  in  everv  city  being  forced 
to  earn  money  in  a  shameful  life,  with  total  eariiings  of  more  than 
$2,000,  none  of  which  she  was  able  to  retain ;  finally  release  by  arrest 
and  readiness  to  be  deported  if  only  the  story  of  her  shame  can  be 
kept  from  father  and  mother,  sisters  and  brothers.  This  is  but  one  of 
many  such  cases. 

Edwin  W.  Sims,  United  States  district  attorney  in  Chicago,  makes 
the  following  statement,  the  evidence  for  which  is  on  file  in  his  office: 

The  hirelings  of  this  traflSc  are  stationed  at  certain  points  of  entry  in  Canada 
where  large  numbers  of  immigrants  are  landed  to  do  what  is  known  in  their 
parlance  as  "cutting-out  work."  In  other  words,  these  watchers  for  human 
prey  scan  the  immigrants  as  they  come  down  the  gang  plank  of  a  vessel  which 
has  Just  arrived  and  "  spot "  the  girls  who  are  unaccompanied  by  fathers,  mothers, 
brothers,  or  relatives  to  protect  them.  The  girl  who  has  been  spotted  as  a  de- 
sirable and  unprotected  -victim  is  properly  approached  by  a  man  who  speaks  her 
language  and  is  immediately  offered  employment  at  good  wages,  with  all  ex- 
penses to  the  destination  to  be  paid  by  the  man.  Most  frequently  laundry  work 
is  the  bait  held  out,  sometimes  housework  or  employment  in  a  candy  shop  or 
factory. 

The  object  of  the  negotiations  is  to  "  cut  out "  the  girl  from  any  of  her  asso- 
ciates and  to  get  her  to  go  with  him.  Then  the  only  thing  is  to  accomplish  her 
ruin  by  the  shortest  route.  If  she  can  not  be  cajoled  or  enticed  by  the  promises 
of  an  easy  time,  plenty  of  money,  fine  clothes,  and  the  usual  stock  of  allure- 
ments— or  a  fake  marriage — then  harsher  methods  are  resorted  to.  In  some 
Instances  the  hunters  really  marry  their  victims. 

As  to  the  sterner  methods,  it  Is,  of  course,  impossible  to  speak  explicitly  beyond 
the  statement  that  intoxication  and  drugging  are  often  resorted  to  as  a  means 
to  reduce  the  victims  to  a  state  of  helplessness,  and  sheer  physical  violence  is 
a  common  thing. 

Those  who  recruit  women  for  immoral  purposes  watch  all  places 
where  young  women  are  likely  to  be  found  under  circumstances  which 
will  give  them  a  ready  means  of  acquaintance  and  intimacy,  such  as 
employment  agencies,  immigrant  homes,  moving-picture  shows,  dance 
halls,  sometimes  waiting  rooms  in  large  department  stores,  raUroad 
stations,  manicuring  and  hairdressing  establishments.  The  men 
watching  such  places  are  usually  suave  in  manner,  well  dressed,  and 
prosperous  looking.  They  become  acquainted  as  intimately  as  pos- 
sible with  the  young  aliens,  then  use  every  conceivable  method  of 
betraying  them. 

Many  of  the  girls  now  engaged  in  prostitution  have  told  agents  of 
the  Commission  of  the  desire  of  procurers  and  disorderly-house  keep- 
ers to  obtain  innocent  young  girls.  They  consider  them  particularly 
desirable  because  they  have  no  pimp  to  demand  a  share  oi  their  earn- 
ings or  to  remove  them  from  the  disorderly  house  at  will,  and  they 
wul  last  longer^  and  therefore  be  more  profitable.  The  proprietor  of 
such  a  house  will  even  pay  a  large  price  for  such  a  girl.    Ainong  the 

i>apers  taken  from  the  Dufaur  house.  Chicago,  in  June,  1908,  was  a 
etter  from  a  man  in  London  asking  Dufaur  to  send  $200  for  the  pas- 
sage of  himself  and  woman  from  London  to  Chicago,  and  a  receipt 
showing  that  the  money  had  been  received  from  Duraur.  Another 
letter  was  from  a  woman  in  Brussels  addressed  to  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
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Dili aur  asking  if  they  had  a  place  for  the  writer's  18-year-old  sister 
who  wished  to  come  to  America.*  Still  other  evidence  showed  that 
Duf aur  had  paid  $1,000  for  an  exceptionally  attractive  girl. 

METHODS   OF   IMPORTATION. 

To  secure  entries  into  the  country  contrary  to  law,  these  immoral 
women  or  the  deluded  innocent  victims  of  the  procurers  are  usually 
brought  in  as  wives  or  relatives  of  men  accompanying  them^  as  maids 
or  relatives  of  women  accompanying  them;  as  women  entermg  alone, 
booked  to  friends  or  relatives  or  to  a  home,  and  representing  them- 
selves as  looking  for  work;  as  wives  coming  to  men  supposed  to  be 
their  husbands,  or,  in  the  case  of  Japanese,  their  proxy  husbands.^ 
Many  imported  women  are  brought  by  way  of  New  York,  Of  late, 
many  come  through  Canada.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  San  Francisco 
and  Seattle  are  the  chief  ports  of  entry. 

As  explained  in  the  note^  some  Japanese  women  doubtless  come 
to  this  country  to  meet  their  proxy  husbands  when  their  purposes 
are  entirely .leglal  and  proper;  out  it  can  be  readily  seen  how  liable 
the  custom  is  to  abuse,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  immigrant  inspectors 
a  large  majority  of  the  women  coming  in  this  way  are  intended  for 
purposes  of  prostitution.  If,  however,  the  marriage  ceremony  is 
duly  performed,  the  officials  feel  that  nothing  more  can  be  done.  It 
is  practically  impossible  to  prove  the  intention  before  the  fact. 

Chinese  women  can  enter  this  country  under  the  law  only  when 
appearing  as  wives  or  daughters  of  the  Chinese  men  who  are  of  the 
admitted  classes,  such  as  merchants,  students,  travelers,  government 
officials.    Doubtless  in  many  instances  women  are  brought  in  as 

^  These  letters  are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  district  attorney 
in  Chicago. 

^In  both  China  and  Japan  it  is  a  well-known  custom  for  marriage  to  be 
arranged  by  the  parents  or  trusted  relatives  or  friends  of  the  contracting  parties 
without  the  parties  having  seen  each  other  before  the  ceremony.  In  fact,  in 
many  localities  in  certain  social  circles  it  is  considered  scarcely  proper  for  the 
contracting  parties  to  have  had  any  personal  acquaintance  before  the  marriage. 
In  Japan,  if  for  any  reason  it  is  not  convenient  for  both  of  the  parties  to  bc^ 
present  at  the  marriage  ceremony,  one  or  both  of  them  may  be  represented  by 
a  friend  standing  as  his  proxy.  It  is  a  custom  for  Japanese  men  residing  in 
the  United  States  thus  to  contract  marriages  with  women  in  Japan,  they  send- 
ing their  photographs  and  receiving  those  of  their  intended  brides,  so  that 
they  have  in  this  way  a  picture  acquaintance.  The  marriage  is  then  consum- 
mated in  Japan  by  a  friend  of  the  groom  taking  the  pledges  for  the  husband. 
This  marriage  is  legal  under  the  Japanese  law.  When  such  a  marriage  has 
been  contracted,  the  bride  comes  to  America  to  meet  her  husband,  whom  she 
has  known  before  only  by  reputation  and  whom  she  has  seen  only  by  photograph. 
It  -is  a  custom  in  at  least  several  of  the  United  States  ports  for  the  immigration 
authorities  to  require  a  marriage  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  before 
the  woman  married  in  this  way  is  permitted  to  land.  Persons  familiar  with 
the  Japanese  law  have  in  many  instances  argued  that  this  second  marriage 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  gives  no  additional  validity  to  the  marriage, 
and  that  the  insistence  upon  such  a  second  marriage  is  disrespectful  to  a  sister 
nation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  immigration  authorities  have  felt  that  this, 
at  any  rate,  secured  a  legal  marriage  in  certain  cases  where,  without  such  a 
ceremony  it  might  well  be  that  the  woman  was  being  imported  for  the  purposes 
of  prostitution.  To  give  additional  security  in  such  cases  it  is  insisted  that 
the  alleged  husband  shaU  be  able  to  establish  his  good  standing  in  the  American 
city  in  which  he  lives. 
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wives  of  members  of  these  exempt  classes  and  are  then  sold  to  keepers 
of  houses.  Under  the  conditions  ruling  in  the  Chinese  quarters  of 
our  cities,  such  women  become  really  slaves;  doubtless  in  many  cases 
they  have  been  slaves  at  home.  Unless  they  are  redeemed  through 
purchase  by  some  man  who  is  ready  to  marry  them  their  position  is 
practically  that  of  permanent  slavery,  although  theoretically  they 
are  allowed  in  certain  instances  to  earn  the  money  for  the  purchase  of 
their  liberty.  Under  the  methods  of  exploitation  followed  in  Chinese 
houses,  as  well  as  those  kept  bv  others,  such  self -purchase  is,  however, 
almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible. 

A  plan  followed  frequently  in  importing  Japanese  women  for 
immoral  purposes  is  to  marry  them  upon  their  arrival  to  Japanese 
men  whose  status  as  native  Americans  has  been  established.  In 
some  instances  Americans  pretend  to  marry  Japanese  girls  in  Japan 
and  bring  them  into  America  as  their  wives.  Doubtless  these  cases 
are  rare. 

In  the  majority  of  the  cases  investigated  by  the  agents  of  the  Com- 
mission the  women  imported  in  violation  of  section  3  of  the  immigra- 
tion law  traveled  second  class  on  the  steamers,  with  the  exception 
sometimes  of  Chinese  and  Japanese.  The  reasons  for  the  selection  of 
second-class  instead  of  first-class  passage  are:  First,  the  saving  of 
expense;  second,  the  less  likelihood  of  (fetection,  since  their  appear- 
ance would  often  show  that  they  were  out  of  place  in  the  first  cabin. 

Shrewd  iinporters  do  not  usually  bring  in  alien  women  and  girls  on 
third-class  tickets,  because  the  inspection  of  third-class  passengers  on 
both  railroads  and  steamers  is  stricter  than  that  of  second  and  first 
class  passen^rs,  although  the  law  is  the  same  for  all.  Every  alien 
woman  entering  for  the  first  time,  traveling  alone  third  class,  booked 
for  New  York,  is  supposed  to  be  detained  at  Ellis  Island  until  she  is 
called  for  by  some  relative  or  friend.  If  the  relative  or  friend  fails  to 
appear,  the  woman  is  then  often  discharged  to  one  of  the  immigrant 
homes,  which  assumes  the  responsibility  of  fiinding  her  friends  or  of 
assisting  her  to  find  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  live.  If  she  is  booked 
to  any  place  outside  of  New  York  or  its  immediate  vicinity  she  is 
seldom  detained  for  further  inquiry. 

Care  is  usually  taken  to  have  women  and  girls  booked  to  some  pre- 
tended relative  or  friend,  or  other  person,  presumably  respectable* 
In  many  instances,  however,  they  have  been  booked  directly  to  dis- 
reputable places.  The  examination  of  manifests  at  Ellis  Island  by 
the  agents  of  the  Commission  proved  that  formerly  many  women  who 

?Lve  as  addresses  well-known  disorderly  houses  in  the  city  of  New 
ork  had  been  admitted  without  serious  difficulty,  as  were  several 
women  who  were  booked  for  Seattle  and  San  Francisco,  and  gave 
addresses  in  the  districts  where  the  prostitutes  lived.  ^  Within  the  past 
year  or  two  there  has  been  much  greater  care  taken  in  this  regard. 

A  letter  addressed  to  a  member  of  the  Commission  from  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Immigration  Service  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  gives  a  list  of  25  men  and  women  whose  baggage  was  sent 
to  one  of  the  best  known  French  resorts — the  so-called  French  Club, 
at  124  West  Twenty-ninth  street — although  the  passengers  themselves 
were  usually  manifested  to  other  places.  In  September,  1907,  the 
character  of  the  house  became  clearly  known,  and  since  then  such 
manifestings  have  ceased.  The  house  was  broken  up  at  the  time  the 
Immigration  Commission  closed  its  investigatioQ. 
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MABBIAGB  TO  AMERICAN  CITIZENS. 

In  certain  cases  where  there  seemed  some  doubt  regarding  admis- 
sion; the  immigration  authorities  have  permitted  women  who  may 
technically  at  least  have  been  subject  to  deportation  under  the  law  to 
remain  in  this  country  if  they  married  American  citizens.  In  some 
instances  the  woman  has  been  allowed  to  stay  if  she  married  the  per- 
son to  whom  she  was  booked,  eveh  though  the  man  was  a  foreigner. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  device  is  followed  by  pro- 
fessional prostitutes  who  have  no  intention  whatever  of  giving  up 
their  practices  or  of  making  a  home  for  the  men  whom  they  marry. 
Presumably  in  many  such  instances  the  man  is  himself  a  pimp,  and  is 
taking  the  risk  of  bigamy,  having  already  been  married. 

DIFFICITLTIES  OF  DETECTION. 

It  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  prove  the  illegal  entrance  of  either 
women  or  procurers.  The  inspector  has  to  judge  mainly  by  their 
appearance  and  the  stories  they  tell.  Two  French  procurers  and 
pimps  bringing  girls  with  them  were,  in  1908,  detained  at  Ellis 
Island  because  they  claimed  to  be  chauffeurs  and  appeared  to  be 
entering  in  violation  of  the  contract-labor  law.  At  length,  however, 
they  were  allowed  to  land,  and  went  direct  to  the  French  headquar- 
ters named  above,  telling  the  story  to  their  fellow-criminals,  and  jok- 
inff  at  the  expense  of  the  immigration  officials. 

On  tiie  Canadian  border  some  two  years  ago  an  immigration 
inspector  stopped  by  mistake  the  wife  of  a  prominent  citizen  of  one  of 
our  leading  commercial  cities,  a  woman  against  whose  character  sus- 

Eicion  had  never  been  raised.  The  inspector  was  judging  merely  by 
er  appearance  and  manner  in  replying  to  his  questions.  Fortunately 
the  inspector  in  charge  learned  her  name  and  standing  before  she  was 
given  the  reason  for  her  detention.  An  excuse  was  made,  with  a 
polite  apology  for  the  inconvenience  caused,  and  she  went  on,  not 
Knowing  why  she  had  been  stopped.  If  such  mistakes  were  com- 
mitted frequently,  the  service  would  soon  be  discredited.  An  in- 
spector is  not  likely  to  run  the  risk.  The  possibility  of  such  mistakes 
permits  almost  any  reasonably  well-behaved  woman,  with  some  inge- 
nuity in  framing  skillful  answers  to  the  usual  inquiries,  to  enter  me 
United  States,  whatever  her  character.  The  higher  the  social  stand- 
ing the  woman  seems  to  have,  the  more  cautious  the  inspector  is  about 
causing  her  unnecessary  delay  and  trouble. 

SYSTEM  OP  EXPLOITATION. 

The  strongest  appeal  to  the  instincts  of  humanity  in  every  right- 
minded  person  is  made  by  a  consideration  of  the  brutal  system 
employed  by  these  traffickers  in  every  way  to  exploit  their  victims, 
the  hardened  prostitute  as  well  as  the  innocent  maiden.    The  methods 

Srobably  are  not  essentially  different  in  the  houses  of  prostitution 
lied  with  American  girls,  or  on  the  part  of  the  pimps  who  are  ex- 
ploiting them,  from  those  obtaining  in  nouses  filled  with  foreign  sirls 
lately  imported,  or  among  the  foreim  women  on  the  streets  whose 
knowledge  of  English  is  barely  enough  to  enable  them  to  give  an  invi- 
tation.   It  is  probable  that  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the 
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American  ffirls  are  free  from  the  control  of  a  master;  and  yet,  accord- 
ing to  the  oest  evidence  obtainable — ^the  stories  of  the  women  tiiem- 
selves  and  the  keepers  of  houses — ^nearly  all  the  women  now  engaged 
in  this  business  in  our  large  cities  are  subject  to  pimps  to  whom  they 

five  most  of  their  earnings,  or  else  they  are  under  the  domination  of 
eepers  of  houses,  a  condition  which  is  practically  the  same.  A  rigid 
administration  of  the  law,  driving  girls  out  of  disorderly  houses, 
depriving  them  of  their  earnings  on  the  streets,  seems  at  times  to 
drive  the  girls  for  protection  and  care  into  the  clutches  of  the  pimps, 
who  as  the  price  or  their  care  take  most  or  all  of  their  earnings ;  and 
thus  the  system  of  subjection  to  a  man  has  become  common. 

As  has  been  already  intimated,  the  motive  dominating  the  pro- 
curer or  pimp  is  that  of  commercial  profit ;  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
when  a  woman  is  imported  is  to  place  her  where  she  can  make  money 
for  him  quickly  ana  plentifully.  The  person  bringing  her  into  the 
country  may — 

Take  her  with  him  to  a  lodging  house  or  boarding  house  where  he 
lives,  engaging  another  room  elsewhere  where  she  may  take  men. 

Put  her  mto  a  disorderly  house.  If  the  house  is  not  his  own,  he 
usually  shares  profits  with  the  manager  and  reserves  the  right  to 
remove  his  woman. 

Sell  her  to  the  keeper  of  a  disorderly  house,  or  to  a  pimp,  or  to 
some  intermediary. 

Turn  her  over  to  his  principal,  if  he  has  been  acting  merely  as 
agent 

In  the  first-named  case  she  must  walk  the  streets  and  secure  her 
patrons,  who  are  to  be  exploited,  not  for  her  own  sake  but  for  that  of 
her  owner.  Often  he*  does  not  tell  her  even  his  real  name.  She 
knows  his  haunts,  where  she  may  send  him  word  in  case  of  arrest, 
and  she  knows  the  place  to  which  she  must  come  every  night  and 
give  him  all  her  earnings.  She  must  deny  her  importation,  must  lie 
regarding  her  residence,  her  address,  and  the  time  she  has  been  in  the 
country.  If  she  tries  to  leave  her  man,  she  is  threatened  with  arrest. 
If  she  resists,  she  finds  all  the  men  about  her  leagued  against  her ;  she 
may  be  beate^ ;  in  some  cases  when  she  has  betrayed  her  betrayer  she 
has  been  murdered. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  man  who  controls  the  woman  to  provide 
police  protection,  either  by  bribing  the  police  not  to  arrest  ner,  or 
in  case  of  arrest  to  secure  bail,  pay  the  fine,  etc. ;  to  make  all  business 
arrangements;  to  decide  what  streets,  restaurants,  dance  halls, 
saloons,  and  similar  places  she  shall  frequent.  If  she  is  a  foreigner, 
she  is  taught  where  to  solicit,  what  expressions  to  use,  where  to  take 
her  men,  how  much  to  charge,  and  other  like  information.  Above  all, 
she  is  compelled  to  learn  uiat  she  must  give  all  her  earnings  to  her 
man,  must  receive  neither  protection  norlielp  from  anyone  else,  and 
especially  must  never  betray  him.  As  a  precaution,  he  seldom  tells 
her  his  real  name,  giving  her  only  the  name  by  which  the  police 
or  his  fellows  know  him — ^as  "  Red  Sam  "  or  "  Blink."  The  Frendi 
have  often  very  expressive  titles,  such  as  "Albert  le  Beige,"  "  Louis 
L'Escalien"  "Henri  le  Juif,"  "Frederick  le  Voleur,"  "George  le 
Tete  de  Veau,"  "  Carl  le  Terreur  des  Jeunes  Filles,"  and  "  Maurice 
le  Cocher." 
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The  woman  is  told  where  she  can  find  her  pimp  in  case  of  need,  at 
dub,  saloon,  or  gambling  room ;  and  she  Iniows,  of  course,  the  place 
which  stands  for  her  home.  She  is  expected  every  night  to  give  him 
all  her  earnings.  In  some  instances  she  is  placed  mider  the  care  of 
a  woman  of  experience  who  teaches  her  the  trade.  She  is  invariablv 
warned  of  the  danger  of  deportation  and  instructed  what  lies  to  tell 
if  she  is  arrested^  in  order  to  avoid  deportation. 

When  placed  m  a  house  she  is,  in  some  cases,  kindly  treated  hj 
her  man  and  the  madam  under  whom  she  works,  provided  she  is 
submissive  and  attractive  and  profitable^  Her  earnings  may  be 
large — ^ten  times  as  much  in  this  country  as  in  eastern  Europe.  She 
may  at  times  earn  in  one  day  from  two  to  four  times  as  much  as 
her  washerwoman  can  earn  m  a  week,  but  of  these  earnings  she 
generally  gets  practically  nothing.  If  she  is  docile  and  beautiful 
and  makes  herself  a  favorite  with  the  madam,  ^e  may  occasionally 
be  allowed  to  ride  in  the  parks  handsomely  dressed;  she  may  wear 
jewelry  to  attract  a  customer.  But  of  her  earnings  the  madam  will 
take  one-half;  she  must  pay  twice  as  much  for  board  as  she  would 
pay  elsewhere;  she  pays  three  or  four  times  the  regular  price  for 
clothes  that  are  furmshed  her ;  and  when  these  tolls  have  been  taken 
little  or  nothing  is  left  She  is  usuaUy  kept  heavily  in  debt  in  order 
that  she  may  not  escape;  and  besides  that,  her  exploiters  keep  the 
books  and  often  cheat  her  out  of  her  rightful  dues,  even  under  the 
system  of  extortion  which  she  recognizes. 

Frequently  she  is  not  allowed  to  leave  the  house  except  in  com- 
pany with  those  who  will  watch  her;  she  is  deprived  ox  all  street 
clothing;  she  is  forced  to  receive  any  visitor  who  chooses  her  to 
gratify  his  desires,  however  vile  or  unnatural;  she  often  contracts 
loatiisome  and  dangerous  diseases  and  lives  hopelessly  on,  looking 
forward  to  an  early  death. 

A  young  girl  when  first  entering  the  life  is  very  likely  soon  to  be- 
come pregnant.  Frequently,  usually  perhaps,  abortion  is  performed. 
Otherwise  she  is  usually  compelled  to  continue  her  work  as  long  as 
possible;  then,  after  discharge  from  a  hospital,  to  give  her  child  to  a 
foundling  asylum.**  If  she  tries  to  leave  her  man  and  get  legitimate 
work,  usually  he  threatens  her  by  saying  that  he  will  tell  her  em- 
ployer what  her  life  has  been — a  measure  sufficient  to  cause  the  loss 
of  her  place.  Sometimes  he  beats  her.  If  she  betrays  him,  some- 
times he  kills  her.  This  is  the  history  of  many  alien  girls,  some 
scores  of  whom  have  been  interviewed  by  the  Commission's  agents  in 
courts,  in  penal  institutions,  and  in  maternity  hospitals. 

THE  CONTROIi  OF  THB  OIBL. 

The  control  of  the  man  over  his  girl  is  explained  in  part  by  her 
real  affection  for  him  (in  many  cases  he  is  her  first  lover) ,  by  the  care 
which  he  gives  her,  by  the  threats  which  he  makes  against  her,  by 
even  his  brutality,  and  often  beyond  that  there  are  many  things  that 
serve  to  make  her  condition  helpless  and  hopeless.  An  innocent  girl 
often  revolts  bitterly  against  the  life  and  reriises  to  submit  until  com- 
pulsion is  used.    Then  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  the  man 

«  The  lying-in  liospital  in  the  city  of  New  York  has  an  average  per  week  of 
six  unmarried  Immigrant  women  confined. 
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finds  it  necessary  to  watch  her  carefully  until  at  length  she  is  '^  broken 
in  *' — ^the  technical  expression.  After  that,  if  she  tries  to  escape^  he 
may  apply  for  aid  to  almost  any  other  pimp  in  any  city  in  the  Umted 
States.  These  men  are  constantly  traveling;  they  frequent  the  same 
clubs,  and  are  in  close  correspondence.  If  she  has  been  seen  by  other 
men  they  make  a  business  ox  remembering  her,  and  her  photograph, 
in  case  of  escape,  would  be  sent  to  other  places.  Not  only  do  the^ 
wish  to  help  one  another,  but  they  wish  also  to  impress  upon  their 
own  women  the  difficulties  and  danger  of  attempting  to  escape.  It 
frequently  appears  as  if  the  police  made  little  effort  to  assist  the  girls; 
for  in  many  cases  it  is  their  business  to  know  every  prostitute  who 
comes  to  town,  and  thev  doubtless  would  be  called  upon  if  the  girl  felt 
that  they  would  be  or  assistance.  Instead  of  being  able  to  rely  on 
police  protection,  the  girls  are  usually  threatened  with  the  police  by 
their  pimps  and  sometimes  they  are  arrested  and  punished  on  some 
false  complaint.  Not  only  the  keepers  of  disorderly  houses,  but  even 
saloon  keepers  and  the  keepers  of  the  ''  hotels  "  patronized  by  people 
of  this  class,  naturally  side  with  the  men.  All  the  women  known  oy 
the  girl  are  either  unwilling  or  powerless  to  help  her.  Moreover, 
the  alien  woman  is  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  country,  knows 
nothing  beyond  a  few  blocks  of  the  city  where  she  lives,  has  usually 
no  money,  and  no  knowledge  of  the  rescue  homes  and  institutions 
which  mi^ht  help  her.  If  she  has  been  here  long  enough  and  has 
learned,  through  suffering,  to  become  resourceful,  possibly  how  to 
keep  secretly  a  little  mon,ey  for  herself,  she  has  often  become  so 
nervously  weakened,  so  morally  degraded,  that  she  can  not  look 
beyond  to  any  better  life,  and  apparently  even  loses  desire  for  any 
change. 

According  to  those  best  informed,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
pimps  living  in  the  United  States  are  foreigners.  Arrests  made  dur- 
mg  the  investigation  of  men  violating  section  3  include  the  following 
nationalities:  E^ptian,  French,  Chinese,  Belgian,  Spanish,  Japanese, 
Greek,  Slavic,  Hungarian^  Italian,  and  Russian.  The  French,  as  a 
rule,  import  women  of  their  own  nationality.  The  Jews  often  import 
or  harbor  Russian,  Austrian,  Hungarian,  Polish,  or  German  women, 
doubtless  usually  of  their  own  race.  The  Japanese  import  their  own 
women  and  apparently  seldom  harbor  others,  while  the  Chinese  im- 
port their  own  women,  but  frequently  harbor  Americans  also. 

There  has  been  much  talk  in  the  newspapers  of  a  great  monopolistic 
corporation  whose  business  it  is  to  import  and  exploit  these  unfortu- 
nate women,  trafficking  in  them  from  country  to  country.  The  Com- 
mission has  been  unable  to  learn  of  any  such  corporation  and  does  not 
believe  in  its  existence.  Doubtless  the  importers  and  pimps  have  a 
wide  acquaintance  among  themselveSj  and  doubtless  in  many  instances 
they  have  rather  close  business  relations  one  with  another ;  and  inas- 
much as  all  are  criminals  anyone  escaping  arrest  can  naturally  appeal 
to  another  anywhere  in  the  country  for  protection.  Even  a  pimp 
whom  he  has  never  seen  will  give  him  snelter  if  he  comes  with  a 

S roper  introduction.  There  are  two  organizations  of  importance,  one 
'rench,  the  other  Jewish,  although  as  organizations  they  do  not  im- 
port. Apparently  they  hate  ea(5i  other;  but  their  members  would 
naturally  join  forces  against  the  common  enemy. 
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In  several  cities  there  are  French  headquarters — that  is,  a  meeting 
place  where  the  French  importers,  procurers,  and  pimps  congregate, 
receive  their  mail,  transact  Dusiness,  drink,  gamble,  ana  amuse  them- 
selves in  other  ways.  Through  these  mutual  acquaintanceships,  sus- 
tained by  common  interests  and  a  knowledge  of  their  common  affairs, 
they  assist  one  another  in  the  business.  Sometimes  small  groups  oi 
mdlviduals  are  organized  to  assist  one  another  for  a  time,  eac£i  go- 
ing  abroad  in  turn  to  send  or  bring  girls  into  the  United  States. 
One  combination  discovered  was  formed  of  a  fugitive  from  justice 
in  Paris,  a  man  in  Chicago,  and  another  in  Seattle,  the  man  in  Paris 
supplying  girls  to  the  Northwest  through  Chicago  and  Seattle.  Six 
of  the  foreigners  deported  from  New  York  for  violation  of  section  3 
of  the  immigration  act  during  the  period  of  the  investigation  had 
criminal  records  abroad.  One  had  been  a  convict  for  murder  in  a 
French  penal  colony. 

There  are  large  numbers  of  Jews  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States,  although  mainly  located  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  who 
seduce  and  keep  girls.  Some  of  them  are  engaged  in  importation, 
but  apparently  they  prey  rather  upon  young  girls  whom  they  find  on 
the  street,  in  the  dance  halls,  and  similar  places,  and  whom,  by  the 
methods  already  indicated-love-making  and  pretenses  of  marriage- 
they  deceive  and  ruin.  Many  of  them  are  petty  thieves,  pickpockets, 
and  gamblers.  They  have  also  various  resorts  where  tney  meet  and 
receive  their  mail,  transact  business  with  one  another,  and  visit. 

The  procurers  and  pimps  of  other  nationalities  are  fewer  in  num- 
ber, and  the  Commission  has  not  discovered  regularly  organized  clubs 
among  them,  although  doubtless  they  have  their  meeting  places. 
There  seem  to  be  a  number  of  Italian  pimps  scattered  throughout 
the  country  who  are  apparently  vicious  and  criminal,  and  some  of 
them  seem  to  be  more  feared  by  their  women  than  are  pimps  of  other 
nationalities. 

THE  WOMEN  IN  THE  HOUSES. 

When  the  alien  woman  does  not  live  with  her  man  nor  solicit  upon 
the  streets,  she  usually  becomes  an  inmate  of  a  disorderly  house, 
often  being  placed  there  by  her  man  who  himself  receives  her  share 
of  her  eammgs.  In  the  house  she  undergoes,  of  course,  the  same 
treatment  as  that  which  the  native  woman  receives,  with  even  less 
opportunity  of  defending  herself,  because  of  her  lack  of  knowledge 
01  the  language  and  the  customs  of  the  country.  This  ignorance 
and  her  lack  of  friends  make  it  practicallv  impossible  for  her  to 
escape.  Her  street  clothes  are  often  taken  from  ner  and  locked  up. 
Her  jewelry  is  taken  and  not  returned.  The  clothes  supplied  her 
can  be  used  only  in  such  a  house.  The  money  received  from  her 
customers  is  given  to  the  manager  of  the  house,  she  receiving  a 
check  for  each  dollar  turned  in.  In  most  of  the  establishments  dis- 
covered the  woman  was  allowed  to  believe  that  she  was  credited  on 
the  books  of  the  house  with  one-half  of  her  earnings.  If  she  was 
under  the  control  of  the  proprietor,  that  remained  to  her  credit.  If 
she  was  placed  there  by  a  pimp,  her  share  was  regularly  paid  to  him. 

From  her  one-half  of  her  earnings  are  taken :  Tne  cost  of  importing 
and  procuring  her.  her  living  expenses,  physician's  fees  and  medicines, 
fines,  and  her  dotning  for  house  wear. 
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For  all  these  items  she  is  charged  exorbitant  rates.  Her  share, 
therefore,  with  these  items  deducted,  is  sometimes  small.  Usually 
the  keeper  plays  also  upon  her  vanity  if  she  wishes  to  go  out  of  the 
house,  supplying  her  with  street  cMhes  at  exorbitant  prices,  with 
jewelry,  and  with  money  for  spending,  so  as  to  keep  her  always  in 
debt  to  the  house,  even  though  she  is  making  a  large  sum  of  money. 
Usually  these  women  have  not  the  gift  oi  saving.  They  are  not 
businesslike  and  can  be  readily  kept  in  debt.  They  are  made  to 
believe  often  that  if  they  escape  wifiiout  payment  they  will  be  cap- 
tured,^ exposed,  and  arrested ;  and  they  are  beaten,  and  threat^ied, 
sometimes  with  murder,  if  they  attempt  to  escape. 

PROFITS  or  THE  TRAFFIC. 

In  naming  the  business  of  importing  women  the  "white-slave 
traffic  "  the  public  has  instinctively  indicated  the  fact  that  the  busi- 
ness is  maintained  for  profit.  It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  if  means  can  be  devised  of  stripping  the  profits  from  it  the  traffic 
will  cease. 

While  many  thousands  of  people  are  making  a  good  living  out  of 
this  business,  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  large  fortunes  are 
derived  directly  from  it.  The  large  sums,  fr^juently  though  not 
regularly  made,  are  often  quicklv  squandered  in  gamblmg  and  dissi- 
pation. The  belief  that  a  single  corporation  is  largely  controlling 
this  traffic  in  the  United  States  is  doiibtless  a  mistake.  The  number 
of  women  imported  by  any  one  person  or  organization  is  probably 
quite  limited.  It  has  been  estimated  by  United  States  District  Attor- 
ney Sims  that  one  man  engaged  in  the  traffic  who  forfeited  two  bonds 
of  $25,000  each  for  himself  and  wife  was  probably  worth  some 
$87,000.  So  far  as  can  be  learned,  he  was  the  wealthiest  of  tibe  impor- 
ters in  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  there.  He  was  also 
a  disorderly-nouse  keeper  and  probably  derived  the  largest  profits 
from  the  use  of  his  girls  rather  than  &om  selling  them ;  his  profits 
might  have  been  large,  although  probably  not  so  great,  if  his  gins  had 
be^  native-bom  American  instead  of  imported. 

The  rules  governing  the  profits  from  the  prostitution  of  women 
living  in  the  United  States  m  violation  of  section  3  of  the  immigra- 
tion act  are  those  governing  the  profits  in  any  business  in  tiiiat — 

A  woman  is  worth  to  her  procurer  the  price  for  which  he  sells  her, 
less  the  cost  to  him  of  recruiting  and  importing  her. 

A  woman  is  worth  to  the  pimp,  or  disorderl^^-house  keeper  (where 
he  is  also  her  procurer) ,  the  amount  of  her  earnings  less  (a)  the  cost 
of  importing  or  recruiting  her,  or  her  purchase  price ;  (6)  tne  cost  of 
her  support;  {c)  the  expenses  of  the  business. 

The  data  secured  as  to  the  amounts  made  in  the  business  show 
that  profits  vary  with  the  localitjr  where  the  traffic  is  carried  on, 
with  fluctuations  in  social,  financial,  and  political  conditions,  with 
the  personality  of  the  alien,  and  with  the  nationality  and  business 
ability  of  her  exploiter. 

To  guard  against  the  sensational  beliefs  that  are  becoming  preva- 
lent, it  is  best  to  repeat  that  the  agents  of  this  Commission  have  not 
learned  that  all  or  even  the  majority  of  the  alien  women  and  girls 
practicing  prostitution  in  the  United  States  in  violation  of  the 
immigration  act  were  forced  or  deceived  into  the  life ;  that  they  have 
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not  learned  that  all  who  entered  the  life  unwillingly  or  unknowingly 
are  desirous  of  leaving  it;  and  they  have  not  proved  that  ahen 
women  as  a  class  are  more  quicklv  degraded  than  native  women, 
though  from  their  ignorance  of  the  language  and  customs  they  are  at 
times  less  able  to  guard  themselves.  Moreover,  since  in  Europe  the 
feeling  remrding  sexual  immorality  is  much  less  pronounced  than  in 
the  United  States,  the  women  presumably  in  many  instances  have  not 
the  consciousness  of  degradation  from  their  fallen  condition  that  in 
some  instances  causes  the  American  girl  her  keenest  suffering. 

They  have  learned  that  a  large  number  of  alien  women  and  girls 
are  bemg  imported  (sometimes  unwillingly,  but  usually  willingly) 
into  the  United  Stat^  and  distributed  throughout  the  several  States 
for  the  purposes  of  prostitution ;  that  alien  women  and  girls  in  con- 
siderable numbers  have  been  so  deceived  or  taken  advanta^  of  by  pro- 
curers that  they  have  found  themselves  in  conditions  which  practi- 
cally forced  them  into  practicing  prostitution ;  and  that  all  ox  those 
engaged  in  the  exploitation  of  mese  alien  women  or  girls  use  every 
means  of  degrading  them,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  the  life  as  long 
as  they  are  cuble  to  earn  money. 

Often  the  lure  to  the  woman  is  evidently  not  more  in  the  amount 
of  money  made  than  in  the  apparent  ease  and  excitement  of  making 
it.  Even  the  smallest  profits  made  in  the  exploitation  of  women 
are,  however,  sufficient  to  tempt  the  man  who  is  willing  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  woman's  shame  in  order  that  he  may  be  free  to  drink  or 
gamble,  and  to  tempt  the  woman  who  has  no  desire  to  earn  an  honest 
Evelihood. 

It  isN  obvious  that  the  qualities  required  for  the  securing  of  these 
profits  are  the  daring  and  shrewdness  of  the  criminal  rather  than  the 
energy  and  industry  necessary  for  success  in  a  legitimate  business. 

THE  FRIGE  OF  GIBLS. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  state  any  regular  price  that  is  paid 
for  girls,  or  the  regular  expenses  of  importing  and  placing  them. 
The  traffic  is  largely  individual  with  both  the  importer  and  the  girl, 
and  the  cost  vanes  materially. 

The  expressions  "  buying  girls,"  "  selling  girls,"  etc,  also  vary  in 
meaning.  In  order  to  test  the  assertions  frequently  made  regarding 
the  ease  with  which  girls  could  be  "  bouffht "  at  employment  agencies 
for  such  purposes  or  could  be  secured  through  employment  agencies 
for  work  as  servants  in  disorderly  houses,  a^nts  of  the  Commission 
applied  to  certain  employment  agencies,  asking  for  girls  to  work  in 
disorderly  houses.  Girls  were  delivered  by  employment  agencies  to 
a  room  hired  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  test,  for  the  payment  of  a 
$5  fee  or  even  less ;  but  m  cases  like  this  the  employment  agent  is  in 
no  proper  sense  "  selling  "  the  girl.  He  is  simply  paid  a  fee  for  his 
wonc  as  an  agent,  though  he  is  doing  a  vile  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  testimony  shows  that  when  an  importer  sells 
a  ffirl  to  a  disorderly-house  keeper  or  to  a  pimp,  and  frequently  into 
what  is  practically  slavery,  he  often  receives  $500,  and  in  certain  cases 
twice  or  three  times  that  sum ;  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  ex- 
pense to  which  he  has  been  put  in  securing  the  girl,  his  own  expenses, 
and  a  substantial  profit. 
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Different  still  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  as  an  agent  lures  a  girl  into 
a  house  where  she  is  overpowered,  or  who,  by  false  stories  of  profit 
and  perhaps  promise  of  marriage,  seduces  the  girl  and  then  delivers 
her  in  her  misfortune  into  the  hands  of  a  keeper  of  a  house  of  prosti- 
tution. Work  of  this  kind  is  done  sometimes  for  sums  as  low  as  $15. 
This,  again,  may  be  quite  different  from  a  sale  into  practical  slavery, 
because  the  girl  may  in  many  cases  leave  the  house  if  she  can  make 
a  friend  outside  or  has  enough  independence  of  disposition  to  assert 
herself. 

In  the  investigation  of  Japanese  procurers  it  was  learned  that 
Japanese  girls  could  be  secured  in  Seattle  to  be  taken  to  houses  in 
Chicago  or  New  York  for  $400  each,  with  the  understanding  that  if 
severiU  girls  were  taken  at  one  time  the  price  would  be  somewhat  less. 
One  Japanese  procurer  wished  to  have  a  specific  contract,  and  the 
girls  were  to  understand  that  they  must  worK  out  the  prices  that  were 
paid  for  them.  Japanese  girls  are  frequentlv  placed  in  houses  where 
their  customers  are  men  of  any  nation.  Cninese  girls,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  very  rare  exceptions,  are  placed  in  houses  patronized  only 
by  Chinese.  Moreover,  owing  in  part  to  the  small  number  of  Chinese 
women  in  the  United  States,  and  in  part  to  the  difficulty  of  importing 
Chinese  women  on  account  of  the  Chinese-exclusion  act,  the  prices 
paid  for  them  range  from  $2,000  to  $3,000,  or  even  more.  It  is  but 
natural  that  the  importer  or  purchaser^  as  a  consequence,  takes  all 
precautions  to  lessen  the  likelihood  of  his  financial  loss. 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  business  depends  in  large  measure 
upon  whether  there  is  a  rigid  or  a  lax  enforcement  of  the  law. 
When  in  New  York  City,  under  Police  Commissioner  Bingham,  a 
determined  effort  was  made  to  close  the  houses,  the  complaints 
throughout  the  tenderloin  and  other  disreputable  districts  were  many 
and  loud.  Business  was  poor,  fines  were  frequent  and  heavjr.  In 
consequence,  girls  by  the  hundreds  were  taken  or  sent  by  their  ex- 
ploiters to  other  cities.  The  agents  of  the  Commission  saw  in  Chi- 
cago. Salt  Lake  City,  Ogden,  and  elsewhere,  girls  of  whom  they  had 
not  Known  in  New  York,  and  who  stated  that  they  had  left  New 
York  on  account  of  the  poor  business  there.  When  the  rigid  en- 
forcement of  the  law  relaxes,  the  news  spreads  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  and  the  statement  that  the  city  is  "  wide  open  "  means  the 
flocking  back  of  this  element  frcmi  other  States,  and  an  increased 
tendency  toward  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  importation. 

In  shifting  girls  from  one  State  or  one  city  to  another,  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  disorderly-house  keeper  who  is  to  receive  a  girl  to 
advance  her  transportation.  The  girl  has  then  to  make  money 
enough  to  pay  back  this  loan  and  her  own  expenses.  If  the  girl  has 
a  pimp,  the  balance  must  be  sent  to  him. 

All  concerned  in  the  exploitation  of  immigrant  women  under  the 
system  above  described  seem  to  share  the  profits,  except  the  immi- 
grant girl  herself.  Although  she  earns  the  money  at  enormous  cost  to 
her,  she  is  rarely  able  to  retain  anything. 

Briefly  stated,  the  distribution  of  the  profits  derived  from  the 
services  of  alien  women  in  the  United  States,  in  violation  of  section 
8  of  the  immigration  act,  is  directly  to  the  procurer,  importer,  pur- 
chaser, pimp,  or  disorderly-house  keeper,  the  receivers  of  fines  and 
license  fees,  and  sometimes  the  police,  and  indirectly  to  the  landlords, 
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boarding-house  keepers,  restaurant  keepers,  the  police,  saloon  keepers, 
physicians,  and  keepers  of  other  establishments. 

.  During  the  month  of  October,  1908,  over  $5,000  was  paid  into  the 
police  fund  in  Seattle,  Washington,  as  fines  by  prostitute  women — 
each  woman  being  fined  $10  a  month.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
women  were  aliens..   The  same  custom  obtains  in  many  cities. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  this  Commission  in  its  investi^tion  into 
violations  of  section  3  of  the  immigration  act,  fines  and  forfeited 
bail  were  paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury,  through  the  United 
States  district  attorney  at  Chicago;  amounting  to  $125,000.  The  pity 
of  it  ife  that  the  money  to  pay  the  fines  had  been  earned  not  by  the 
worst  criminals  but  by  their  exploited  victims. 

INTERSTATE  AND  LOCAL  CONDmONS. 

The  importation  and  exploitation  of  alien  women  is  doubtless 
affected  verv  materially  by  local  conditions,  economic  and  admin- 
istrative. The  agents  of  the  Commission  learned,  for  example,  that 
whereas  formerly  the  citv  of  Buffalo  was  a  considerable  center  for  the 
importation  of  women  trom  Canada,  under  the  existing  administra- 
tion the  laws  against  the  practice  of  prostitution  were  so  rigorously 
enforced  that  that  city  was  no  longer  a  desirable  port  of  entry.  In 
consequence,  when  women  were  brought  across  from  Canada  at  that 
port,  they  generally  did  not  stop  in  the  city  but  went  immediately 
beyond  to  some  interior  point. 

At  the  time  of  the  Commission's  investigation  in  New  York  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  the  procurers  to  find  a  satisfactory  place  in  any 
house  of  prostitution  for  a  woman  imported  in  violation  of  section  3. 
The  reason  for  this  was  that  many  nouses  were  closed  because  of 
raids  and  fear  of  investi^tion ;  that  those  still  remaining  open  were 
run  on  a  small  scale,  so  that  the  demand  for  girls  was  light;  and  that 
the  houses,  especially  those  where  aliens  were  formerly  placed,  were 
continually  raided.  The  effect  of  this  activity  upon  tne  houses  was 
that  many  of  the  most  notorious  keepers,  espedaily  Frenchmen,  had 
left  the  city,  and  were  doing  business  in  tJhe  cities  of  the  W®^)  where 
the  dangers  were  not  so  great;  that  nearly  all  of  the  alien  women 
brought  to  New  York  were  living  with  their  pimps  instead  of  in  dis- 
orderly houses;  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  aliens  were 
soliciting  on  the  street  rather  than  remaining  in  the  houses.  All  of 
these  practices  tended  to  affect  quite  decidedly  the  custom  of  im- 
portation, if  not  its^  extent. 

The  continual  raiding  of  the  houses  in  the  so-called  "  tenderloin '' 
and  other  well-known  districts  had  beyond  question  scattered  the 
practice  of  prostitution  from  these  houses  into  tenement  houses  and 
small  apartment  houses  throughout  the  city. 

Some  of  the  clubs  at  which  the  procurers  stopped  on  their  travel 
to  and  from  Europe  still  remained  open.  One  of  the  best-known 
was  raided  as  a  result  of  the  investigation  made  by  the  Commission, 
and  several  hundred  letters  were  found  there  addressed  to  procurers 
and  pimps  throughout  the  country,  letters  which  had  apparently 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Most  of  them  mentioned  facte 
which  indicated  that  the  business  between  the  correspondents  con- 
stituted a  violation  of  the  immigration  law. 

It  is.  of  course,  difficult  to  prove  by  specific  cases  the  relation  of 
the  police  to  this  traffic  and  to  establisn  by  specific  evidence  the 
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fact  generally  accepted  that  the  girls  and  disorderly-house  keepers 
regularly  pay  the  police  for  protection;  but  high  police  officials, 
prosecutmg  officers,  and  social  workers  in  all  quad^rs  assert  that  in 
many,  if  not  all,  of  our  large  cities  much  corruption  of  this  land 
exists.  Most  of  the  girls  questioned  on  this  point  by  the  Commis- 
sion's agents^  said  that  payments  were  made  to  the  police  to  iiusure 
their  protection  from  too  frej^uent  arrests.  It  is,  of  course,  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  for  the  police  to  demand  or  receive  such  money; 
but,  according  to  the  persons  interviewed,  the  woman  who  did  not  pay 
for  protection  was  frequently  arretted,  while  the  woman  who  did  pav 
was  only  arrested  when  the  policeman  must  ''  make  good  "  at  h^A- 
quarters.  When  the  women  understood  this  situation  they  did  not 
ccmiplain.  When  a  police  officer,  a  plain-clothes  man,  was  shifted,  he 
naturally  felt  obliged  to  make  arrests.  Under  the  circumstances  he 
would,  of  course,  arrest  the  women  to  whom  he  was  under  no  obliga- 
tions. When  a  house  of  prostitution  was  raided,  the  police  usui3ly 
did  not  brinff  the  woman  practicing  prostitution  to  court.  They  ar- 
rested instead  the  woman  ostensibly  managing  the  house.  The  real 
proprietor  is  comparatively  seldom  found  within  reach  of  arrest, 
although  he  pays  the  fine  and  furnishes  bail. 

The  women  arrested  for  practicing  prostitution  or  for  soliciting  cm 
the  streets  and  brought  into  the  magistrate's  court  in  New  York  City 
soon  learned  to  know,  or  their  men  did  for  them,  the  temper  of  each 
magistrate.  For  example,  they  knew  that  one  magistrate  would  re- 
lease all  women  without  fines,  another  would  place  them  on  probation, 
a  third  would  send  them  to  tiie  workhouse,  a  fourth  would  fine  them 
$2,  and  a  fifth  would  invariably  fine  them  $10.  It  was  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  when  a  certain  magistrate  would  be  sitting.  The 
severe  judge  had  few  cases — ^women  paid  more  to  the  police  or  kept 
out  of  sight  when  he  was  holding  court — and  the  lenient  one  had  his 
court  room  filled  every  evening.  In  the  latter  case  women  were 
arrested  frequently,  sometimes  twice  in  one  month.  It  was  a  commcm 
occurrence  for  women  to  be  placed  on  probation,  even  though  they 
had  previously  served  several  times  in  the  workhouse.  So  quicHy 
were  cases  disposed  of  that  many  women  within  ten  minutes  after 
being  brought  into  the  court  were  placed  on  probation  and  had  dis- 
appeared, not  to  be  heard  from  until  the  next  time  they  were  arrested. 
Sometimes  from  50  to  100  of  these  cases  were  disposed  of  in  one  night 

RESULTS  OF  THE  TRAFFIC. 

This  importation  of  women  for  immoral  purposes  has  brought 
into  the  country  evils  even  worse  than  those  of  prostitution.  In  m^y 
instances  the  professionals  who  come  here  have  been  practically 
driven  from  their  lives  of  shame  in  Europe  on  account  of  their 
loathsome  diseases;  the  conditions  of  vice  obtaining  there  have  even 
lowered  the  standard  of  degradation  of  prostitution  formerly  custom- 
ary here.  Unnatural  practices  are  brought  largely  from  continental 
Europe,  and  the  ease  and  apparent  certainty  ofprofit  have  led  thou- 
sands of  our  younger  men,  usually  those  of  foreign  birth  or  the 
immediate  sons  of  foreigners,  to  aoandon  the  useful  arts  of  life  to 
undertake  the  most  accursed  business  ever  devised  by  man.  This 
traffic  has  intensified  all  the  evils  of  prostitution  which,  through  the 
infection  of  innocent  wives  and  children  by  dissipated  husbands  and 
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through  the  mental  anguish  and  moral  indignation  aroused  by  mar- 
ital unfaithfulness,  has  done  more  to  ruin  homes  than  any  other  single 
cause. 

Of  those  women  who  are  already  prostitutes  when  they  enter 
the  country,  a  very  large  percentage  are  diseased. 

Those  who  are  not  physically  diseased  when  they  enter  the  life 
usually  soon  become  so.  This  means  suffering  and  a  shortening  of 
life  to  them  and  the  transmission  of  the  disease  to  otJiers.  The  oest 
experts  in  this  field  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  as  a  source  of 
physical  degeneration  alone  these  diseases  are  to  be  guarded  against 
eyen  more  than  tuberculosis,  typhoid,  or  any  other  of  the  infectious 
diseases.  While  these  diseases  are  common  with  all  prostitutes,  those 
coming  from  abroad  contrary  to  law  are  new  sources  of  inf ectioiL 

The  economic  loss,  from  this  shortening  of  life  and  from  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  large  sums  of  money  in  sdl  the  multifarious  ways  of 
vice,  which  can  not  be  considered  even  indirectly  productive  econom- 
ically but  which  rather  are  mere  waste  from  practically  every,  point 
of  view,  is  great. 

^  It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  the  ruinous  influence  of  prostitu- 
tion upon  domestic  and  social  life,  or  on  its  horrible  effects  whidi 
come  alike  to  the  guilty  and  the  innocent.  But  the  horrors  of  the  evil 
are  accentuated  and  its  practices  made  more  terrible  in  their  results 
by  the  importation  of  women  for  purposes  of  prostitution,  with  its 
attendant  system  of  brutal  degeneracy  and  cruel  slavery.  The 
women  who  come  into  the  country  innocent,  and  are  placed  in  this 
business,  either  against  their  will  or  otherwise,  enter  upon  a  life  of 
such  physical  ills  and  moral  degradation  that  relatively  few  find  it 
possible  to  regain  any  status  of  respectability  or  comfortable  living. 
Here  and  there  the  agents  of  the  Commission  have  found  one  and 
another  who  have  been  rescued  from  the  slavery,  others  who  have 
gladly  abandoned  the  life,  and  a  few  who  have  married,  but  these 
cases  are  rare.  The  usual  history  is  one  of  increased  degradation 
until  death. 

Both  from  the  investigation  of  the  Commission  and  from  those 
of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  it  is  dear  that  there  is  a  beginning, 
at  any  rate,  of  a  traffic  m  boys  and  men  for  immoral  purposes.  The 
same  measures  employed  for  the  restriction  of  the  traffic,  in  women 
should  be  applied  with  even  greater  rigidity,  if  possible,  in  the  case 
of  men. 

The  need  of  checking  this  importation  is  urgent  The  vilest  prac- 
tices are  brought  here  from  continental  Europe,  and  beyond  doubt 
there  have  come  from  imported  women  and  their  men  the  most 
bestial  refinements  of  depravity.  The  toleration  with  which  conti- 
nental races  look  upon  these  evils  is  spreading  in  this  country  an  in- 
fluence perhaps  even  more  far-reaching  in  its  degradation  man  the 
physical  effects  which  inevitably  follow  the  evils  themselves. 

SOME  TANGIBLtB  KESULTS  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  Commission  to  know  that 
while  the  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  primarily  to  secure  a 
knowledge  of  conditions  on  which  to  base  legislation,  nevertheless  it 
was  possible  so  to  use  these  facts  that  justice  could  be  meted  out  to 
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some  of  the  nefarious  offenders  and  results  be  secured  of  substantial 
value  in  correcting  evil  conditions  which  had  been  discovered.  In 
many  instances  when  information  had  been  secured  it  was  necessary 
to  delay  the  presentation  of  the  facts  to  the  prosecuting  officers^  in 
order  to  prevent  the  checking  of  the  progress  of  the  investigation 
which  would  have  resulted  &om  a  discovery  of  the  Commission's 
agents  by  the  criminals.  Later,  however,  both  to  test  the  reliability 
of  the  evidence  secured  and  to  bring  offenders  to  justice  as  soon  as 
it  could  properly  be  done,  the  evidence  was  laid  before  the  proper 
oflScials  in  order  that  they  might  institute  proceedings.  In  the  city 
of  New  York  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  and  successful  importers 
and  harborers,  as  the  result  of  information  supplied  by  the  Commis- 
sion, plead  guilty  and  was  sentenced  to  prison,  while  several  other 
cases  were  prosecuted  by  the  district  attorney,  resulting  in  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  houses  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  ousiness,  even 
though  in  two  or  three  instances,  in  spite  of  favorable  charges  by  the 
presiding  judge,  conviction  was  not  secured  on  account  of  disagree- 
ment of  the  jury. 

In  Seattle  a  score  or  more  of  arrests  were  made  and  prosecutions 
instituted  with  which  the  Commission's  agents  had  a  more  oi:  less 
close  connection,  while  in  Chicago  the  United  States  district  attorney, 
Edwin  W.  Sims,  goes  so  far  as  to  give  credit  to  the  agents  of  the 
Commission  for  the  remarkable  success  of  numerous  prosecutions  in- 
stituted by  him  on  their  information.  In  a  letter  to  a  member  of  the 
Commission  under  date  of  February  3,  1909,  Mr.  Sims  says: 

Information  and  data  furnished  us  and  the  assistance  given  to  us  by  the  spe- 
cial agents  of  the  Commission  were  invaluable.  The  cooperation  of  the  (Commis- 
sion made  possible  the  institution  and  successful  prosecution  of  many  of  the 
cases  brought  in  this  district  I  have  always  felt  that  without  the  aid  which 
the  Commission  was  able  to  give  it  would  not  have  be^i  possible  for  us  to  have 
accomplished  what  has  been  done. 

An  interesting  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  in  one  case  alone  the 
district  attorney  collected  in  forfeited  bail  and  fines  enough  money 
to  pay  twice  over  the  cost  of  the  Commission's  entire  investigation 
of  the  subject 
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The  problem  of  alien  seamen  is  one  of  the  most  annoying  and  per- 
plexing with  which  the  immigration  authorities  have  to  deal.  Be- 
cause of  the  necessities  of  commerce  and  navigation  alien  seamen  are 
not  within  the  operation  of  the  immigration  Taw  controlling  the  ad- 
mission of  aliens  into  the  United  States.  The^  are  not  subject  to  the 
rules  governing  the  manifesting  of  incoming  immigrants  nor  to  the 
provisions  requiring  an  inspection  of  such  immigrants  by  the  immi- 
gration officials.  After  the  vessel  has  docked,  the  alien  seaman  mav 
o  on  shore  on  business  for  the  ship,  or  to  take  the  shore  leave  to  which 
e  is  entitled,  without  undergoing  any  inspection  by  the  immigration 
authorities,  and  with  no  power  on  their  part  to  exclude  him,  even 
though  he  may  be  suffering  from,  a  loathsome  or  contagious  disease, 
or  be  a  criminal  or  a  person  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  or  come 
within  any  other  of  the  excludea  classes  of  aliens.  Once  on  shore  he 
may  do  as  he  wishes ;  he  may  return  to  the  ship  or  he  may  not.  If  he 
neither  returns  nor  reships  on  some  other  vessel,  and  is  an  alien  com- 
ing within  one  of  the  excluded  classes,  he  is,  of  course,  liable  to  de- 
portation. Practically,  however,  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  im- 
migration officials.  Masters  of  vessels  no  longer  furnish  the  immigra- 
tion authorities  with  lists  of  deserting  seamen,  and  there  is  no  pro- 
vision of  law  under  which  they  may  be  compelled  to  do  so.  The  alien's 
chances  of  discovery  are,  therefore,  comparatively  slight.  Moreover, 
even  when  discovered  and  arrested  the  owner  of  the  vessel  is  not 
liable  for  the  expenses  of  the  alien's  deportation,  nor  for  the  head  tax 
on  his  account,  unless  the  master  or  other  officer  of  the  ship  knew  of  his 
intention  to  desert  and  failed  to  notify  the  immigration  authorities 
or  to  take  the  necessary  precautions  to  prevent  his  landing. 

The  authorities  at  every  important  port  where  alien  seamen  land 
are  convinced  that  a  large  proportion  of  deserting  seamen  are  per- 
sons who  would  be  excluded  rrom  landing  under  our  immigration 
laws;  that  is^  are  persons  who  have  adopt^  this  means  of  entering 
the  country  in  order  to  escape  inspection,  either  because  they  are 
criminals,  are  suffering  from  a  loatnsome  or  contagious  disease,  are 
likely  to  become  public  charges,  or  for  some  other  reason  would  be 
refused  admission.  This  loophole  in  the  immigration  law  has  been 
repeatedljr  pointed  out  in  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner-General  of 
Immigration.  The  following  extracts  from  these  reports  for  the 
years  1905-1909  show  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  as  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  immigration  authorities : 

[Report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  for  1006,  p.  77.] 

LegiBlatlon  should  be  adopted  to  check  violations  of  the  immigration  laws  by 
inrol^sed  seamen,  thus  taking  advantage  of  their  statns  acquired  under  one 
law  to  escape  the  operation  of  another.    Such  legislation  should  impose  a  soffi- 
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deat  penalty  upon  masters  of  vessels  for  signing  other  than  bona  fide  seamen 
upon  their  crew  lists,  thus  enabling  such  pretended  seamen  to  enter  this  coun- 
try without  the  examination  made  of  all  other  aliens  by  simply  deserting  after 
arrival  at  our  ports.  Masters  of  vessels  should  be  required  to  noti^  inspection 
officials  upon  arrival  and  before  departure  from  ports  of  this  country,  so  that 
such  officers  may  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  aliens  brought  thereon  have  de- 
parted, if  inadmissible  to  the  United  States.  The  master  should  also  be  held 
accountable  for  any  alien  seaman  brought  by  them  who,  he  is  informed  by  an 
immigrant  inspector,  should  be  retained  on  board  as  an  inadmissible  alien,  as 
they  are  for  the  escape  of  alien  passengers  denied  a  landing. 

[Report  of  the  Commiasioner-General  of  Immigration  tor  1006,  p.  67.] 

The  alien  seaman  constitutes  another  rather  anomalous  class  that  is  a  source 
of  much  difficulty  and  embarrassment,  because  of  the  facility  with  which  such 
class  can  escape  the  operation  of  the  immigration  laws  by  taking  advantage  of 
a  status  acquired  under  the  navigation  laws.  The  danger  attaching  to  the  situa- 
tion was  described  in  the  bureau's  report  for  1905  (p.  77).  Another  year's 
experience  but  confirms  and  emphasizes  the  need  for  legislation  of  the  character 
then  recommended.  Approximately,  8,500  alien  seamen  have  deserted  from  ves- 
sels arriving  In  ports  of  this  country  during  the  fiscal  year  1906.  That  many, 
perhaps  a  majority,  of  them — ^particularly  of  such  as  were  bona  fide  seamen — 
immediately  reshipped  on  other  vessels  Is  not  doubted.  How  many  so  re- 
ship  can  not  be  stated,  or  even  approximated,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
but  that  many  others  of  these  deserters  did  not  reship,  and  that  a  large  number 
of  them  were  not  bona  fide  seamen,  but  were  aliens  who  had  been  engaged 
abroad  as  seamen  for  the  express  purpose  of  evading  examination  under  the 
immigration  laws  and  effecting  an  entry  into  this  country  despite  the  existence 
in  their  cases  of  dangerous  or  loathsome  contagious  diseases  or  other  causes 
for  rejection,  is  clearly  indicated  by  evidence  obtained  both  in  the  United  States 
and  In  foreign  countries. 

[Report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  for  1907,  p.  57.] 

In  the  enforcement  of  the  immigration  and  Chinese-exclusion  laws  no  more 
embarrassing  question  is  presented  than  that  of  handling  seamen  so  as  to  pre- 
vent evasions  of  those  laws  and  at  the  same  time  not  interfere  with  the  com- 
mercial and  shipping  interests  of  the  country.  From  its  experience  of  another 
year  the  bureau  is  more  convinced  than  ever  that  the  guise  of  a  seaman  is  fre- 
quently employed  to  effect  the  entry  into  this  country  of  aliens  who  are  ineligible 
by  reason  of  disease  or  some  other  cansa  The  bureau  Is  disappointed  that  no 
provision  was  inserted  in  the  new  law  to  cover  this  matter,  for  it  had  hoped  the 
recommendation  contained  in  its  report  for  1905  (p.  77)  and  reiterated  in  its 
last  report  (p.  57)  ml^t  be  adopted.  In  the  absence  of  any  specific  and  direct 
provision  of  law  it  is  a  task  of  magnitude  to  attempt  to  handle  successfully  this 
delicate  subject,  but  it  is  imperative  that  the  opportunity  for  violation  of  the  law 
in  this  connection  shall  be  guarded.  The  extent  of  the  opportunity  is  demon- 
strated by  the  number  of  alien  seamen  who  have  4eserted  from  vessels  arriving 
at  ports  of  this  country  during  the  fiscal  year  1907  *  *  *  aggregating  9,616. 
Undoubtedly  a  vast  majority  of  these  were  bona  fide  seamen,  regularly  and 
permanently  enlisted  in  that  calling,  and  concerning  whom,  therefore,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  after  deserting  one  vessel  they  reshipped  on  another 
and  left  the  country.  How  many  of  the  said  number  were  bona  fide  seamen 
who  reshipped  is  not  known,  and  therefore  the  exact  extent  to  which  violations 
of  the  immigration  laws  have  thus  occurred  can  not  be  stated.  But  the  bureau 
is  certain,  from  its  experience  with  this  matter,  that  the  violations  are  con- 
siderable. In  preparing  regulations  under  the  new  immigration  law  a  rule 
which  has  been  in  force  for  several  years  has  been  readopted  with  certain  modi- 
fications. (See  rule  22,  **  Immigration  Laws  and  Regulations  of  July  1, 1907.*' )« 
Eve^y  effort  will  be  made  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  enforce  this  regulation, 
which  seems  the  best  that  can  be  adopted  in  the  present  state  of  the  law.  But 
it  is  a  makeshift  at  the  most,  and  there  should  be  some  direct  authority  given 
by  statute  to  enable  the  officers  of  this  service  successfully  to  cope  with  the 
situation. 

A  For  present  rule  see  pp.  758-761  of  this  voluma 
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[Report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  for  1908,  pp.  10  and  160.] 

*  *  *  One  of  the  subjects  discussed  by  the  bureau  with  the  committee  of 
the  Trans-Atlantic  Passenger  Ck)nferences  was  the  desertion  of  alien  seamen  In 
the  ports  of  this  country.  The  object  of  the  discussion  was  to  discover  some 
means  by  which  the  difficulties  heretofore  met  on  this  score,  and  described  in 
detail  In  several  of  the  bureau's  recent  reports,  might  be  overcome  without 
unduly  interfering  with  navigation  and  commerce.  A  decision  rendered  by  the 
Supreme  Ck>urt  early  in  the  year  (Taylor  v.  United  States;  207  U.  S.  120),  both 
by  reason  of  what  It  actually  did  announce  with  respect  to  alien  seamen  and  their 
status  under  the  immlgrntion  law,  and  what  It  did  not,  but  was  widely  reported 
to  hold  on  that  subject,  has  rendered  the  task  of  preventing  violations  of  law  by 
aliens  employed  on  board  vessels  more  trying  than  ever.  Finally,  after  lengthy 
discussion,  a  circular  (Department  Circular,  167)  was  drawn  by  the  solicitor,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  bureau,  in  which  a  plan  for  the  inspection  of  alien  seamen 
Is  outlined  in  alternative  form,  one  line  of  insi)ection  being  detailed  in  character 
and  intended  to  be  applied  in  the  cases  of  vessels  belonging  to  companies  whldi 
do  not  agree  to  abide  by  the  other  line  of  inspection,  which  is  of  a  much  less 
detailed  and  burdensome  character  and  is  intended  to  apply  to  such  lines  as  do 
agree  to  observe  in  good  faith  certain  requirements  concerning  their  crews, 
among  which  is  the  making  of  a  careful  medical  examination  at  the  time  of 
shipment,  and  thus  relieve  the  immigration  officials  of  the  necessity  of  making 
a  minute  Inspection  In  the  ports  of  this  country.  To  one  feature  of  this  cir- 
cular, however,  many  of  the  lines  have  refused  to  submit,  viz,  that  requiring 
the  payment  of  head  tax  on  alien  seamen  who  desert  unless  the  company  owning 
the  vessel  from  which  the  desertion  occurs  Is  able  to  show  that  the  deserter  sub- 
sequently left  the  country  by  reshlpping  on  some  other  vessel  or  otherwise.  To 
test  the  validity  of  this  requirement  a  suit  has  been  brought  in  New  York,  and 
incidentally  such  suit  will  probably  test  the  validity  of  the  entire  circular. 
Employment  on  board  transoceanic  vessels  affords  so  ea^  a  means  of  evading 
the  law  that  no  thoroughly  effective  regulation  of  immigration  can  be  enforced 
unless  the  loophole  is  closed,  and  the  bureau  is  much  in  hopes  that  the  suit  may 
result  favorably  to  the  Government.^*  A  report  submitted  on  June  5,  1908,  by 
Inspector  Marcus  Braun,  detailed  abroad  to  investigate  this  matter,  shows  that 
In  some  European  ports,  particularly  In  the  Mediterranean,  a  regular  and  exten- 
sive system  exists  whereunder,  often  with  the  assistance  and  connivance  for  pay 
of  officers  of  vessels,  aliens  who  have  been  refused  passage  on  account  of  being 
afflicted  with  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  diseases  are  signed  on  as 
employees  of  the  vessel  with  the  understanding  that  they  will  desert  in  ports  of 
this  country.  *  *  *  during  the  year  12,974  alien  seamen  deserted  in  the 
ports  of  this  country ;  and  while  of  these,  as  of  the  9,616  who  deserted  in  the 
preceding  year,  doubtless  the  majority  were  bona  fide  seamen  who  eventually 
reshipped  and  left  the  country  in  that  calling,  the  possibilities  for  violation  by 
this  means  are  thereby  shown  to  be  too  extensive  to  be  neglected.  Hence  the 
bureau's  anxiety  to  see  the  regulation  upheld. 

******* 

Seamen  of  the  Chinese  race  to  the  number  of  approximately  30,000  have 
entered  ports  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  year,  and  it  has  been  no 
small  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Immigration  officials  at  such  ports  to  guard 
against  their  permanent  stay  in  the  country.  This  special  feature  of  the  alien 
seaman  question  *  *  *  is  doubly  important,  because  both  the  immigration 
and  exclusion  laws  are  violated  by  seamen  of  the  Chinese  race.  While  probably 
it  was  the  expectation  of  the  lawmakers,  in  the  first  instance,  that  under  the 
Chinese-exclusion  law  (seca  9  and  10,  act  of  Sept.  13,  1888)  no  seamen  of  that 
race  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  ports  of  this  country  unless  under  the  most 
urgent  necessity,  the  practice  almost  immediately  grew  up,  and  has  been  con- 

A  United  States  v.  International  Mercantile  Marine  Ck>.,  172  Fed.,  841 ;  decided 
adversely  to  the  Government  by  circuit  court  of  appeals,  second  circuit,  June 
15  1900 ! 

"  Immigration  act,  February  20, 1907  (ch.  1134,  sec.  1,  34  Stat,  898),  imposing 
a  head  tax  on  Immigrants,  which  shall  be  a  debt  against  the  owner  of  the  vessel 
bringing  such  alien  into  the  United  States,  does  not  render  such  owner  liable 
for  the  tax  upon  an  alien  seaman  who  deserted  after  reaching  this  country, 
in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  that  the  officers  of  the  vessel  had  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  seaman  made  the  voyage  with  the  intention  of  so  gaining 
admission,  or  that  such  intention  in  fact  existed." 
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tlnued  until  the  present  time,  of  making  no  further  restrictions  in  this  respect 
than  to  require  such  steamships  as  allow  Chinese  seamen  to  go  ashore  in  ports 
of  this  country  to  furnish  bond  conditioned  for  their  departure ;  and,  while  the 
law  imposes  a  penalty  against  a  master  who  allows  a  Chinese  laborer  to  escape 
into  the  country,  it  is  difficult,  as  the  statute  is  drawn,  to  obtain  a  conviction 
In  such  a  case,  so  that  the  law  thus  becomes  of  little  effect.*^ 

[Report  of  the  CommlBsioner-General  of  Immigration  for  1909,  p.  18.] 

Table  XX  ♦  ♦  ♦  is  a  compilation  of  figures  furnished  by  the  officials  in 
charge  at  the  various  seaports,  covering  alien  seamen  reported  by  masters  of  ves- 
sels as  having  deserted.  These  figures  are  known  to  be  far  from  accurate ;  in 
fact,  the  similar  table  in  last  year's  report,  showing  a  total  of  13,235  desertions 
for  the  year  1908  against  a  total  of  5,839  for  the  past  year,  was  not  regarded 
as  a  correct  statement  During  the  past  year  it  has  been  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  from  the  steamship  lines  any  information  regarding  deserters.  The 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Taylor  case  (207  U.  S.,  120),  and  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  pending  for  some  time  a  suit  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment undertook  to  enforce  the  payment  of  head  tax  on  account  of  deserting 
seamen  and  in  which  a  district  court  rendered  an  adverse  decision,^  have 
tended  to  encourage  on  the  part  of  the  lines  a  noncompliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  rule  22  of  the  immigration  regulations.  This  loophole  in  the  immi- 
gration law  is  proving  more  and  more  serious  as  time  passes.  The  matter  has 
now  reached  a  stage  where  no  permanent  relief  need  be  expected  from  any 
other  source  than  new  legislation. 

The  closely  related  subject  of  Chinese  seamen  should  also  be  mentioned  at 
this  point.  During  the  year  it  has  been  necessary  to  guard  against  the  entry 
of  approximately  85,000  such  seamen  who  have  come  into  our  ports  on  merchant 
vessels. 

In  the  fall  of  1907  the  Commission  engaged  Mr.  S.  A.  Eppler,  of 
New  York,  to  make  a  etudj  of  this  question  of  deserting  seamen  and 
to  obtain,  as  far  as  possible,  accurate  information  concerning  the 
number  of  aliens  securing  admittance  to  the  United  States  under  the 
guise  of  seamen.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Eppler  was  also  directed 
to  report  upon  the  number  of  alien  stowaways  found  on  board  ves- 
sels arriving  at  the  various  ports  of  the  United  States  and  upon  tiie 
methods  employed  to  control  the  landing  of  such  aliens.  The  investi- 
gation was  carried  on  for  a  period  of  four  months^  and  covered  the 
principal  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports — ^New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Boston,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Jacksonville,  Key 
West,  Tampa,  Pensacola,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston. 

DESERTING  AUEN   SEAMEN. 

At  the  time  of  the  investigation  there  was  in  force  at  the  various 
ports  of  the  country  a  rule  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  making  it 
the  duty  of  masters  of  vessels  to  report  to  the  immigration  authori- 
ties, on  a  blank  form  furnished  for  that  purpose,^'  the  name  and 
description  of  every  deserting  alien  seaman.    Although  the  decision 

<>  Unless  the  identity  of  the  sailor  is  fully  established  by  the  immigration 
authorities  opportunities  are  thus  afforded  for  Chinese  who  wish  to  return  to 
China  and  Chinese  laborers  who  wish  to  enter  the  United  States  to  effect  an 
arrangement  by  which,  through  a  temporary  exchange  of  names,  the  wishes 
of  both  may  be  carried  out  without  the  knowledge  and  against  the  will  of  the 
immigration  authorities.  It  has  been  reported  that  «uch  exchanges  have  at 
times  been  made,  the  incoming  Chinaman  paying  a  considerable  sum  to  bis 
compatriot  who  wished  to  return  home.  Definite  proof  of  such  exchanges  has 
not  been  furnished  to  the  Commission,  but  the  lack  of  careful  inspection  of 
Chinese  sailors  clearly  affords  another  opportunity  for  evasion  of  the  Chinese- 
exclusion  law. 

^  See  footnote  on  preceding  page. 

^  See  Appendix  I,  p.  368. 
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in  the  Taylor  case,  fixing  the  status  of  alien  seamen  under  the  immi- 
gration law — or  rather  placing  them,  in  effect,  outside  the  operation 
of  that  law — was  not  renderea  until  November  18,  1907,  masters  of 
vessels  had  not,  as  a  rule,  been  complying  with  this  regulation  of 
the  bureau  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  prior  to  that  date.« 
The  only  available  source^  therefore,  from  which  approximately 
reliable  mformation  regarding  the  number  of  deserters  could  be  ob- 
tained was  the  records  of  the  loreign  consuls  at  the  different  ports  of 
this  country  to  whom,  under  the  navigation  law,  shipmasters  are 
required  to  report  all  desertions.  Even  the  consular  records  are  not 
wholly  complete  for  the  reason  that  frequently  deserters  are  not 
missed  until  just  before  the  ship  sails  and  it  is  then  too  late  to  report 
the  desertion  to  the  consul.  In  such  cases  the  report  is  made  at  the 
home  office. 

While  the  figures  given  in  the  following  tables  do  not,  therefore, 
represent  the  entire  number  of  desertions  at  the  different  ports  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  investigation,  it  is  believed  that  they  do 
indicate  the  extent  of  these  desertions  sufficiently  to  justify  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  foregoing  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the 
Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  with  regard  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem  which  the  immigration  authorities  are  compelled  to 
face. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  alien  seamen  deserting  at 
the  ports  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Boston  durmg 
the  three  months'  period  July  1, 1907,  to  September  30,  1907 : 

Table  1. — Number  of  alien  seamen  deserting  at  the  ports  of  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  and  Boston,  July  i,  19(n,  to  September  SO,  1907, 

[Based  on  information  recelTed  to  December  1,  1907.] 


Port. 


New  York... 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore... 
Boston 

Total . 


Nmnber  of 

steamship 

lines  having 

regular 

service. 


68 
17 
15 
10 


Number  of 

desertions 

reported  to 

Immigration 

authorities. 


88 

329 

99 

64 


110 


620 


Number  of 

desertions 

reported  to 

consuls. 


4,867 
021 
856 

147 


5,480 


The  marked  disparity  in  the  foregoing  table  between  the  number 
of  desertions  reported  to  the  immigration  authorities  and  the  num- 
ber reported  to  consuls  indicates  plainly  how  little  attention  was 
paid  by  masters  of  vessels  to  the  reflation  requiring  them  to  fur- 
nish the  immigration  authorities  with  lists  oi  all  deserting  alien 
seamen.  When  one  considers  that  at  the  port  of  New  York  during 
the  period  mentioned  in  the  table  the  consular  records  show  4,357 
desertions,  whereas  masters  of  vessels  reported  to  the  immigration 
authorities  only  38,  it  becomes  apparent  how  great  a  handicap  is 
placed  upon  the  immigration  officials  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  the 
temporary  or  permanent  residence  in  this  country  of  undesirable 
aliens  who  come  here,  under  the  guise  of  bona  fide  seamen.  • 


«  See  Appendix  II,  pp.  368-^9. 
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Information  with  regard  to  the  number  of  desertions  reported  to 
consuls  at  the  principal  southern  ports  for  the  period  July  1,  1907, 
to  September  80,  1907,  was  not  available.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  number  of  desertions  at  these  ports  was  not  greatlv  in  excess 
of  the  number  reported  to  the  immigration  authorities.  The  number 
reported  to  the  immigration  authorities  during  the  period  mentioned 
was  573,  distributed  as  follows:  Norfolk,  118;  Cfharieston,  12;  Savan- 
nah, 43;  Key  West,  3;  Tampa,  12;  Pensacola,  86;  Jacksonville,  1; 
Mobile,  41 ;  New  Orleans,  257. 

The  number  of  deserting  alien  seamen  reported  to  consuls  at  the 
port  of  New  York  during  the  period  July  1,  1907,  to  Sejjtember  30, 
1907,  according  to  the  country  from  which  they  came,  is  given  in 
the  lollowing  table : 

Table  2. — Number  of  deserting  alien  seamen  reported  to  consuls  at  the  port  of 

New  York,  July  1,  1907,  to  September  SO,  1907,  by  country  from  which  they 

came. 

[Baaed  on  Information  received  to  December  1,  1007.] 


Country. 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 


Number  of 
desertions. 


115 

175 

170 

6 

1,946 


Country. 


Great  Britain 

Italy 

Russia 

Total.. 


Number  of 
desertions. 


1,737 

7 

202 


4,857 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  desertions  reported  to  the 
immigration  authorities  by  masters  of  vessels  at  the  port  of  New 
York  from  July  1,  1907,  to  September  30, 1907,  according  to  the  date 
of  desertion  and  the  vessel  from  which  it  occurred : 

Table  3. — Number  of  deserting  alien  seamen  reported  to  immigration  authorities 
at  the  port  of  New  York,  July  1,  1907,  to  September  SO,  1907. 


steamer. 


Tevlodall 

Gabriel 

Jacob  Bright 

Hardanger 

Osceola 

Rodas  of  Slndon 

7as.  J.  Cuneo 

Mercedes  de  Larringa. 


I>ate. 


July  8 
July  10 
July  15 
July  24 
July  28 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  2 
..do 


Number. 


2 
2 
1 
6 
4 
1 
1 
4 


Steamer. 


Arabistan . 
Nordkap.. 
Estonia... 
Borneo... 
Avalon... 
Huelva... 


Total. 


Date. 


Aug.  9 
Aug.  17 
Sept.  4 
Sept.  24 
Sept.  26 
Sept.  27 


Number. 


3 
6 
1 
5 
1 
2 


38 


It  is  not  possible  to  state  with  any  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy 
the  proportion  of  deserting  seamen  who  remain  permanently,  or 
for  a  considerable  period,  in  this  country.  Undoubtedly  many  de- 
serters leave  the  country  immediately  by  reshipping  on  other  vessels, 
but  data  as  to  the  exact  or  even  approximate  number  who  reship 
are  not  available.  Nor  is  it  possible,  of  course,  to  tell  what  propor- 
tion of  those  remaining  here  are  persons  who,  under  the  immigration 
law,  would  have  been  excluded.  While  these  data  would  be  valuable 
in  showing  the  extent  of  evasions  of  the  law  they  are  not  necessary 
to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  dangerous  character  of  the  loophole 
in  the  law  itself.  The  important  thing  is  that  the  opportunity  for 
evading  the  law  is  there  and  those  who  wish  may  avail  themselves 
of  it. 
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The  ease  with  which  the  law  may  be  evaded  is  demonstrated  by  the 
cases  of  eleven  Dalmatians  who  were  on  the  articles  of  the  Austro- 
American  steamship  Gvulia^  which  arrived  at  New  York  on  March 
8,  1907.  These  men  immediately  deserted,  and  on  or  about  the  14th 
of  the  same  month  seven  of  them  were  accidentally  found  at  an  em- 
ployment agency  in  search  of  work,  which  was  offered  them  at  some 
point  in  West  Virginia.  They  were  arrested  on  a  warrant  and 
Drought  to  Ellis  Island,  where  two  of  them  were  found  to  have 
syphilis,  a  dangerous  and  loathsome  disease.  They  all  stated  under 
oath  that  they  had  shipped  as  members  of  the  crew  with  the  intention 
of  gaining  admission  to  this  country  bv  smuggling  themselves  ashore. 

Another  case  is  that  of  Ferdinand  Kocsa,  aged  18,  a  native  of 
Hungary,  employed  as  steward  on  the  Cunard  ship  Ultorda^  which 
arrived  March  6,  1907.  He  was  arrested  as  a  deserter  on  April  9, 
1907,  and  taken  to  Ellis  Island,  where  he  declared  under  oath  tliat 
the  chief  steward  of  the  Ultoma  said  to  him  and  others  ^at ''  anyone 
who  wanted  to  leave  the  ship  and  not  come  back  may  do  so  after 
supper,  when  through  with  work."  Kocsa  was  even  permitted  to  take 
his  baggag^  with  hun  when  he  left  the  ship. 

Joseph  Keinisch,  another  Hungarian,  signed  as  a  steward  on  the 
same  trip.  He  steited  under  oath  that  the  third  steward  put  him 
ashore  at  nights  and  that  about  25  others  left  the  ship  in  tne  same 
manner. 

Beric  Iva,  aged  24,  deserted  from  the  Cunarder  Carpathda  on  her 
arrival  at  New  York,  September  25, 1906.  He  was  afterwards  found 
in  the  insane  ward  of  the  Wards  Island  Hospital,  and  was  deported 
on  May  2, 1907. 

Csengeri  Marton,  aged  35,  native  of  Hungary,  signed  articles  to 
ship  as  steward  on  the  Cunarder  Ultonia  to  New  York  only.  Upon 
the  ship's  arrival  he  deserted,  but  subsequently  appeared  at  Ellis 
Island  m  a  destitute  condition,  and  was  found  to  be  suffering  from 
chancre,  a  venereal  disease,  which  he  had  contracted  before  sailing. 

Morris  Rosenblatt,  who  signed  at  Liverpool  on  the  articles  of 
the  American  Line  steamship  Merion^  deserted  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  Merion  at  Philadelphia.  He  was  subsequently  apprehended  at 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  brought  back  to  Philadelphia,  and  found  to  be  suf- 
fering from  a  bad  case  of  trachoma.    His  deportation  followed. 

The  foregoing  are  cases  of  deserting  seamen  whom  the  immigra- 
tion authorities  were  able  to  locate  and  place  under  arrest.  With 
respect  to  the  ^eat  majority  of  deserters,  however,  the  immigration 
officials  have  little  or  no  information,  and  the  detection  and  appre- 
hension of  such  deserters  is  seldom  accomplished.  In  fact,  the  num- 
ber of  deserters  apprehended  as  compared  with  the  total  jiumber  of 
desertions  is  so  small  as  to  be  insignificant.  Of  573  deserters  re- 
ported to  the  immigration  authorities  at  southern  ports  during  the 
period  July  1, 1907,  to  September  30, 1907,  only  36  were  apprehended. 

DISCHARGED  AUEN   SEAMEN. 

The  number  of  alien  seamen  who  enter  this  country  in  evasion  of 
the  immigration  law  is  not  made  up  entirely  from  the  ranks  of  those 
who  desert.  Ineligible  aliens  who  sign  as  members  of  the  crew 
may  ^lecure  an  easy  entrance  into  the  country  by  the  simple  method 
of  appearing  at  the  consulate  and  receiving  a  regular  discharge  as 
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bona  fide  seamen  who  intend  to  reship.  All  that  is  necessary  in  se- 
curing a  discharge  is  for  the  alien  to  declare  his  intention  to  reship 
on  some  other  vessel.  There  being  no  system  of  supervision  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  he  afterwards  carries  out  his  declaration  to  re- 
ship, his  entrance  into  the  country  by  this  method  is  accomplished 
without  difficulty  and  with  practically  no  risk  of  future  detection. 

At  some  of  the  ports  of  the  country  it  is  the  practice  of  consuls 
and  masters  of  vessels  to  require  that,  before  being  discharged  or 
paid  off,  alien  seamen  shall  report  to  the  immigration  authorities  for 
examination.  This  arrangement,  however,  is  one  between  the  con- 
suls or  masters  of  vessels  and  the  immigration  authorities.  It  can 
not  avail  to  prevent  the  entry  into  this  country  of  seamen  who  an- 
nounce that  they  intend  to  continue  their  calling  as  sailors.  A 
simple  declaration  to  reship  at  once  establishes  the  alien's  status  as  a 
bona  fide  seaman  and  secures  his  release  without  medical  examination. 
This  is  the  |act  regardless  of  the  alien's  physical  condition,  or  of  the 
fact  that  under  the  immigration  law  he  would  be  a  person  coming 
within  one  of  the  excluded  classes. 

Of  course,  where  alien  seamen  announce  that  they  intend  to  become 
residents  of  this  country  and  to  give  up  their  calling  as  sailors,  they 
are  liable  to  inspection  at  the  hands  of  the  immigration  officials,  to 
manifesting  by  the  ship's  officers,  and  to  the  payment  of  head  tax, 
just  as  are  other  incoming  immigrants. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  alien  seamen  discharged 
by  consuls,  the  number  discharged  by  immigration  officials,  and  the 
number  admitted  as  immigrants  at  the  ports  of  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  and  Boston,  during  the  period  July  1,  1907,  to 
September  30,  1907. 

Table  4. — Number  of  alien  seamen  discharged  to  reship  and  number  admitted 
<is  immigrants  at  the  ports  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Boston, 
July  1,  1907,  to  September  SO,  1907. 


[Based  on  information  received  to  December  1,  1007.] 


Port 


New  York. . 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore... 
Boston 

Total. 


Number  of 

alien  seamen 

discharged 

by  consols. 


4,010 

108 

645 

£2 


5,406 


Nmnberof 
alien  seamen 

dlschaned 
by  tmm]gra> 
tion  authori- 
ties. 


39 

196 

89 

S2 


378 


Nmnberof 
alien  seamen 
admitted  as 
immigrants. 


149 

23 

11 

6 


188 


It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  majority  of  discharged  seamen  are 
bona  fide  sailors  who  reship  at  once  on  other  vessels.  Probably  the 
percentage  of  discharged  seamen  who  reship  is  greater  than  that  of 
deserting  seamen  who  reship;  but  there  is  the  best  of  reasons  for 
believing  that,  as  in  the  case  of  deserting  seamen,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  discharged  seamen  never  leave  the  country.  Moreover, 
there  is  good  reason  for  the  belief  that  of  those  who  remain  here  a 
large  propjortion  are  undesirable  and  ineligible  aliens  who  have 
adopted  this  means  of  evading  the  immigration  law. 
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Five  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  alien  seamen  deserted  and 
6,405  alien  seamen  were  discharged  at  the  ports  of  New  Yiork,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  and  Boston  during  the  three  months'  period  July 
1, 1907,  to  September  30, 1907.  The  length  of  stay  in  this  country  of 
each  one  of  these  seamen  was,  in  effect,  a  matter  entirely  within  the 
control  of  the  individual  alien.  In  such  a  situation  the  opportuni- 
ties for  an  evasion  of  the  immigration  laws  are  too  great  not  to  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  that  class  of  aliens  who,  except  for  the  oppor- 
tunities thus  offered,  would  be  unable  to  gain  an  entrance  into  the 
country.  Unless  the  situation  is  remedied,  large  numbers  of  crimi- 
nals, perscms  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  or  with  a  loathsome  or 
dangerous  contagious  disease,  aliens  rejected  at  foreign  ports,  and 
those  who  for  any  other  reason  are  ineligible  to  land,  will  continue  to 
find  in  this  role  of  bona  fide  seaman  an  easy  and  effective  way  of  evad- 
ing the  immigration  law  and  securing  admission  to  the  country. 

.An  interesting  test  was  made  in  tne  course  of  the  investigation  to 
discover  what  proportion  of  aliens  applying  at  certain  employment 
agencies  were  aliens  who  had  regularly  entered  the  country  as  immi- 
grants. The  names  of  85  applicants  for  work,  who  stated  that  they 
had  just  arrived  at  New  York  and  who  gave  the  names  of  the  vessels 
upon  which  they  had  come,  were  selected  from  the  records  of  a  certain 
number  of  employment  agencies.  Out  of  this  number  only  8  were 
found,  upon  a  search  of  the  records  at  Ellis  Island,  to  have  entered  the 
countiy  as  regular  immigrant  passengers. 

STOWAWAYS. 

Stowaways  furnish  another  class  of  aliens  not  a  few  of  whom  gain 
admission  to  this  coimtry  in  violation  of  law.  Despite  the  vigilance 
of  ships'  officers  to  prevent  the  concealment  of  stowaways  on  board 
ve3sels  at  foreign  ports,  a  considerable  number  of  aliens  each  year 
are  able  to  employ  this  method  of  securing  free  passage  to  the  United 
States.  They  succeed  in  boarding  the  vessel  usually  with  the  con- 
nivance of  some  member  of  the  crew,  although  sometimes  they  are 
assisted  by  outside  parties  who,  for  a  consideration,  smuggle  them  on 
board.  As  a  rule  they  are  persons  coming  within  one  of  the  two 
following  classes:  Those  who  have  been  rejected  at  the  foreign  port 
as  ineligible  under  the  immigration  law  to  land  in  this  country; 
(iiose  who  are  without  sufficient  funds  to  pay  their  passage  and  are 
unable  to  secure  employment  as  members  of  the  crew. 

Unless  protected  oy  the  employees  who  assisted  them  to  embark, 
they  are  usually  discovered  'during  the  voyage  and  on  arrival  in  i)ort 
are  reported  to  the  immigration  authorities.  It  not  infrequently 
happens,  however,  that  through  the  collusion  of  members  of  the  crew 
stowaways  remain  undiscovered  during  the  voyage,  and  -upon  the 
arrival  of  the  vessel  in  jfort  are  smuggled  ashore  without  inspection 
by  the  immigration  officials  and  in  violation,  in  many  instances,  of 
the  provisions  of  the  immigration  law  which  forbid  their  landing. 

As  illustrative  of  this  practice,  the  following  instances  are  cited : 

On  July  6, 1907,  the  steamship  Estonia  arrived  at  New  York  from 
the  port  of  Libau,  Russia.  According  to  the  statements  made  by 
Wilhclm  Kisling,  Heinrich  Seibert,  Heinrich  Rudolf,  and  Johannes 
Helwig,  they  were  among  40  or  60  aliens  who  had  been  rejected  by 
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the  authorities  at  the  port  of  embarkation  and  who  were  subsequently 
smuggled  aboard  ship  by  a  woman  named  Libowitz  and  a  shoemaker 
named  Brandman,  in  collusion  with  members  of  the  crew.  Kislin^ 
paid  Brandman  50  rubles  ($25)  to  place  him  and  his  16-year-ola 
nephew,  Heinrich  Funken,  aooard  the  vessel,  and  he  then  had  to  pay 
a  fireman  named  Philip  60  rubles  ($30)  to  take  them  as  far  as  Botter- 
dam.  At  the  latter  port  he  had  to  pay  the  fireman  a  like  sum  for 
bringing  them  to  New  York. 

During  the  voyage  they  mingled  with  the  other  steerage  passen- 
gers and  were  supplied  with  meals  in  the  regular  way.  On  their 
arrival  here.  Kisling,  his  nwhew,  and  two  girls  in  male  attire,  after 
paying  5  ruoles  ($2.50)  each,  were  brought  ashore  at  about  9  o'clock 
at  night  on  one  pass  made  out  for  all. 

The  others,  Seibert,  Kudolf ,  and  Helwig,  declared  that  they  each 
paid  110  rubles  ($55)  to  the  Libowitz  woman  at  Libau  for  assistance 
in  smuggling  them  aboard  the  vessel.  On  arrival  here  they  were 
brought  ashore  on  separate  passes,  along  with  6  members  of  the  crew, 
after  payment  of  5  rubles  ($2.50)  each. 

These  three,  with  Kisling,  were  accidentally  found  at  the  Grand 
Central  Station  in  New  York,  ready  to  purchase  their  tickets  for  the 
West.  They  were  arrested  on  a  telegraphic  warrant  and  taken  to 
Ellis  Island.  A  medical  examination  disclosed  that  all  were  afflicted 
with  trachoma,  a  dangerous  contagious  disease,  and  their  deportation 
was  ordered. 

The  nephew,  Funken,  had  already  succeeded  in  making  his  escape, 
as  had  also  the  girls  in  male  attire.  All  the  others  who  had  like- 
wise been  rejected  at  Libau  because  of  being  afflicted  with  trachoma, 
had  been  smuggled  ashore  here  through  the  assistance  of  the  crew. 

Another  case  was  that  of  Jan  Geamin  (?)  and  Paulina  Fladis, 
who  arrived  at  New  York — ^the  latter  in  male  attire — on  the  Russian 
volunteer  fleet  steamer  Saratov  on  July  14, 1907,  as  stowaways.  They 
were  caught  on  the  dock  while  trying  to  escape.  When  brought  to 
Ellis  Island  both  were  found  to  have  trachoma  and  were  deported. 

The  number  of  stowaways  reported  to  the  immigration  authorities 
and  the  number  excluded  from  landing  at  the  ports  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Boston  during  the  period  July  1, 1907, 
to  September  80, 1907,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  5. — dumber  of  stawawaps  reported  to  the  immigration  authorities  and 
nwnber  excluded  from  landing  at  the  porta  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, and  Boston,  July  1,  1907,  to  September  SO,  1907. 


Port. 


j- 


Nnmberof 

stowawavs 

reported. 


Nomberof 
stowswaya 
ezduded. 


New  York... 
Philaddphia. 
Baltimore.... 
BoetoQ.. 

Total.. 


It  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
stowaways  reported  were  persons  coming  within  one  or  another  of 
the  excluded  classes  of  aliens.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  not  all  stowaways  were  reported,  and  since  those  who  were  not 
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ported  are  more  likely,  as  indicated  by  the  instances  cited,  to  have 
been  persons  coming  within  one  of  the  excluded  classes,  it  is  probable 
that  the  total  number  of  ineligible  aliens  entering  this  country  as 
stowaways  was  much  greater,  during  the  period  mentioned,  than  the 
number  of  alien  stowaways  who  were  properly  allowed  to  land. 
Those  aliens  who  were  eligible  to  land  here,  who  became  stowaways 
for  the  purpose  merely  of  securing  a  free  passage  to  the  United 
States,  were  not  so  likely  to  remam  undiscovered  and  unreported 
as  were  those  who  had  been  rejected  at  the  foreign  port  and  had 
smuggled  themselves  aboard  ship  for  the  purpose  ox  securing  an  en- 
trance into  this  country  in  violation  of  law. 

Under  the  regulations  in  force  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
present  investigation,  stowaways  were  treatea  by  the  immigration 
authorities  in  the  same  manner  as  were  regular  immigrant  passen- 
gers. They  were  subject  to  the  same  rules  regarding  maniresting, 
certification  of  head  tax,  and  medical  inspection.  Upon  examination, 
those  who  were  found  to  be  qualified  under  the  immigration  law  to 
enter  the  United  States  were  allowed  to  do  so,  while  those  who  were 
found  to  be  ineligible  to  land  were  excluded  from  the  country  and 
ordered  deported.  The  rule  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  in  effect 
at  that  time  was  as  follows: 

[Immigration  Laws  and  Regolations  of  July  1,  1007,  second  edition.] 

BxTLE  23.  Stowaways. — OPhe  immigration  act  contains  no  provision  expressly 
relating  to  stowaways.  Such  persons  must  be  dealt  with,  therefore,  if  they 
seek  admission  to  the  United  States,  precisely  as  other  aliens  are  dealt  with. 

Allen  stowaways  must  be  reported  and  manifested  by  the  masters  of  vessels, 
Immediately  upon  arrival  at  a  port  of  the  United  States,  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  aliens :  Provided^  however.  That  the  name  of  every  such  person  shaU 
be  foUowed  by  the  word  "  stowaway."  Head  tax  shall  be  certified  on  their  ac- 
count, and  they  shall  be  examined  under  the  immigration  act  touching  thebr 
right  to  enter  the  United  States. 

Within  a  year  the  practice  of  the  immigration  authorities  with 
respect  to  stowaways  had  entirely  changed.  Stowaways  were  no 
lon^r  regarded  as  mcoming  immi^ants  to  whom  the  provisions  of 
the  immigration  law  were  applicable,  but  were  held  upon  the  vessels 
which  brought  them  and  returned,  without  examination  or  medical 
inspection,  to  the  ports  from  which  they  had  come.  The  reasons 
for  this  change  of  policy  are  given  in  the  new  rule  which  was  then 
adopted,  and  which  is  as  follows : 

[Immigration  Laws  and  Regalatlons  of  July  1,  1007,  fifth  edition.] 

BuLE  23.  Alien  Stowaways. — ^The  Immigration  act  contains  no  provision 
relating  in  terms  to  stowaways,  and  the  sections  thereof  prescribing  inspection 
of  applicants  for  admission  do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  cover  their  cases.  There 
are  two  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  refuslug  to  examine  stowaways:  (1) 
By  stealing  passage  they  not  only  evade  on  their  own  account,  but  make  It 
impossible  for  vessel  officials  to  observe  the  mandatory  terms  of  sections  9  and 
12  to  15,  requiring  medical  inspection  and  detailed  manifesting  at  the  foreign 
port  of  embarkation,  so  that  they  occui^  the  status  of  persons  who  have  failed 
to  comply  with  plain  provisions  of  law,  an  observance  of  which  is  necessary  to 
a  proper  Inauguration  of  their  Inspection  under  section  16;  and  (2)  even  aside 
from  the  fact  that  stowaways  thus  come  before  the  immigration  officials  as  vio- 
lators of  the  law,  they  are  persons  obviously  faUing  within  the  excluded 
dasses  named  in  section  2  in  every  instance^  at  least  to  the  extent  that  tb^ 
are  persons  who  are  "assisted  by  others  to  come,"  and  with  respect  to  whom 
it  would  be  practically  Impossible  to  show  "affirmatively  and  satisfactorily" 
that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  excluded  classes. 
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Therefore,  alien  stowaways  shall  not,  as  a  rule,  be  examined  or  permitted 
to  land  at  ports  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  head  tax  be  certified  on  their 
account  The  masters  of  vessels  immediately  upon  arrival  shall  report  to  the 
immigration  officer  in  charge  the  names  of  any  alien  stowaways  on  board,  and 
shall  take  every  precaution  to  prevent  their  landing,  subject  to  the  penalty 
prescribed  by  section  18,  holding  them  on  board  the  vessel  until  it  departs  from 
the  United  States. 

While  these  regulations  cover  all  ordinary  cases  of  stowaways  and  will  in 
practice  be  found  to  be  of  almost  universal  application,  yet  cases  may  rarely 
arise  in  which  the  alien,  though  a  stowaway,  may  nevertheless  be  entitled  to 
Inspection  and  to  admission  if  found  to  belong  to  none  of  the  excluded  classes. 
For  example,  the  alien,  though  originally  a  stowaway,  may  have  been,  because 
of  the  particular  facts  of  his  case,  accepted  by  the  vessel  as  a  passenger  and 
manifested  in  such  a  way  as  to  substantially  comply  with- the  law,  or  may  have 
been  employed  as  a  member  of  the  crew,  or  the  causes  which  led  the  alien  to 
stowaway  may  have  been  such  as  to  bring  his  case  within  the  first  proviso  to 
section  2  of  the  immigration  act,  and  entitle  him  to  special  consideration.  Hx- 
oeptional  cases  of  this  character  should  be  promptly  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  department,  with  a  full  statement  of  facts  and  a  request  for  instructions. 

The  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  in  his  reports  for  the 
years  1908  and  1909,  has  the  following  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
operation  of  this  rule  concerning  stowaways: 

[Report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  for  1908,  p.  11.] 

Table  XVIB  is  new,  but  is  extremely  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  the 
anxiety  of  the  poorer  classes  to  reach  this  country,  too  much  advertised  as  the 
place  where  living  is  easy.  It  shows  that  during  the  year  633  alien  stowaways 
were  found  on  board  arriving  vessels.  Nearly  all  of  these  were  refused  exami- 
nation under  the  immigration  laws,  not  being  regarded  as  bona  fide  applicants 
for  admission  to  the  United  States,  and  were  retained  on  board  of  the  vessels 
on  which  found  and  carried  back  to  the  port  where  they  stowed  away.  A  few 
were  accorded  examination  and  admitted  to  the  United  States  as  exceptional 
cases  within  the  meaning  of  rule  23  of  the  immigration  regulations.  Attention 
is  directed  to  said  rule,  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  to  overcome  the 
abuses  arising  from  the  practice  of  stealing  passage  to  this  country. 

[Report  of  the  Commissloner-Creneral  of  Immigration  for  1909,  p.  IS.] 

Table  XXI  corresponds  with  Table  XVIB  of  the  report  for  1908,  but  shows 
76  less  stowaways  brought  to  our  ports  during  the  past  year  than  during  that 
year.  This  reduction  has  been  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  enforcement  of  rule 
23  of  the  immigration  regulations,  under  which  aliens  coming  as  stowaways 
are  not  regarded  as  applicants  for  admission,  and  are  not  ordinarily  examined, 
but  required  to  remain  on  board  and  depart  with  the  ship.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  enforce  said  rule  at  New  York,  however,  the  district  court  there 
having  held  that  examination  must  be  accorded.^ 

•In  re  D'Amato  (U.  S.  District  Ck)urt,  Southern  District  of  New  York,  Hand, 
J.,  July  12,  1909).  This  was  the  case  of  an  alleged  stowaway  who  was  denied 
a  hearing  before  a  board  of  special  inquiry,  the  immigration  authorities  con- 
tending that  the  omission  of  his  name  from  the  ship's  manifest  conclusively 
proved  that  he  was  a  stowaway.  The  court  refused  to  accept  this  contention, 
and  held  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  judicial  hearing  to  show  that  he  was  not  a 
stowaway.  The  court  said :  "I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  Rule  23  the  word 
'  stowaway '  is  used  to  indicate  one  who  steals  his  passage,  and  I  do  not  mean  to 
decide  whether  that  rule  is  valid  or  not,  for  I  do  not  think  It  is  necessary  here. 
Possibly  one  who  steals  his  passage  and  who  concedes  that  he  steals  his  pas- 
sage may  be  deprived  of  a  hearing  before  a  board  of  special  inquiry.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  8ay  that  that  board  is  necessary  where  there  is  nothing  for  ^em  to 
decide.  If  the  alien  concedes  such  facts,  ];)erhaps  any  hearing  is  unneces- 
sary. *  *  *  This  man  does  not  concede  that  he  is  a  stowaway  v^ithln  the 
meaning  of  the  rule.  He  has  been  denied  any  hearing  before  the  board  of 
special  inquiry  and  at  least  he  was  entitled  to  a  determination  upon  that  issue. 
As  that  hearing  has  been  denied  him,  he  has  been  denied  rights  due  to  him 
under  the  statute,  and  I  think  the  writ  must  go.' 
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OOKCLUSIONS. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  immigration  authorities  the  enactment  of 
specific  legislation  is  necessary  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  alien  seamen.  In  the  draft  of  a  proposed  new  immigration 
act  which  is  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner^eneral  of 
Immigration  for  1909  two  sections  (sees.  16  and  17)  are  devoted  to 
this  subject.  These  sections,  with  the  explanatory  comments  thereon, 
are  submitted  herewith : 

DBAFT  or  PBOFOSBD  NEW  IMMIGBATION  ACT. 

•  •  •  *  «  •  « 

Sko.  16.  That  the  GommiBsloner-General  of  Immigration  ahaU  prescribe  such 
rales  and  regulations  with  respect  to  the  recording  and  inspection  of  aliens  of 
nationalities  and  races  other  than  Chinese  employed  on  vessels  entering  ports 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  assessment  of  head  tax  on  account  of  such  as 
seek  to  land  in  the  tlnited  States  for  purposes  other  than  those  of  their  em- 
ployment, or  whose  departure  in  the  pursuit  of  such  employm^it  is  not  shown, 
as  may  be  necessary,  on  the  one  hand,  to  prevent  violation  or  evasion  of  the 
terms  of  this  act  by  aliens  who,  arriving  as  employees  of  vessels,  or  in  the 
guise  of  such  employees,  determine  to  enter  and  remain  in  the  United  States, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  avoid  in  the  enforcement  of  this  act  any  undue  inter- 
ference with  navigation  and  commerce.  Full  information  shall  be  furnished 
Immigration  officials  by  the  master,  owner,  officer,  or  agent  of  any  vessel  em- 
ploying aUens  with  respect  to  every  alien  employed  thereon  who  shaU  desert 
the  vessel  in  a  port  of  the  United  States,  and  also  all  such  alien  employees  as 
may  be  pronounced  under  said  regulations  inadmissible  to  the  United  States 
shaU  be  held  on  board  and  carried  to  the  foreign  port  of  shipment,  subject  to 
the  penalties  prescribed  in  sections  thirty-four  and  thirty-flve  hereof. 

Comment, — Section  16  is  designed  to  close  a  wide  and  continually  widening 
breach  in  the  immigration  law.    It  has  never  been  eaey  to  prevent  violations 
of  the  law  by  aliens  employed  on  vessels,  and  since  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Ck>urt  in  the  Taylor  case  (207  U.  S.,  120)  it  has  been  practically  impossible 
to  do  so.    The  handling  of  alien  seamen  generally  must  be  accomplished  in 
such  a  way  as  to  avoid  undue  interference  with  navigation  and  commerce. 
The  details  of  such  a  plan  can  hardly  be  outlined  in  a  statute ;  hence  the  pro- 
posal to  invest  the  department  with  authority  to  adopt  suitable  regulations, 
which  is  altogether  feasible  and  ought  to  be  reasonably  effective. 
Sec.  17.  That  no  Chinese  alien  or  alien  of  Chinese  descent  employed  on 
board  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  the  United  States  shall,  unless  entitled  to 
enter  the  United  States  under  the  various  provisions  of  this  act,  be  permitted 
to  land  in  the  United  States,  unless  satisfactory  bond  is  furnished  in  form 
and  amount  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner-General  of  Inmilgratlon, 
conditioned  for  the  departure  of  such  alien  from  the  United  States  with  the 
vessel  on  which  employed,  in  accordance  with  proper  regulations  requiring 
names,  description,  and  photograph,  to  be  issued  by  the  Commissioner-General 
of  Immigration,  to  insure  the  identity  of  such  departing  Chinese  alien. 

Comment, — Section  17  is  intended  to  effect  a  purpose  similar  to  that  of  sec- 
tion 16,  and  prevent  serious  violations  of  the  Chinese-exclusion  laws.  Recently 
the  district  court  at  Philadelphia  has  ruled  in  a  criminal  case  that  the  exclu- 
sion laws  do  not  apply  to  Chinese  laborers  employed  as  seamen.^*  If  this 
ruling  obtains,  the  exclusion  laws  will  to  a  considerable  extent  become  inop- 
erative. The  requirement  of  bond  Jn  the  cases  of  Chinese  seamen  has  had  the 
sanction  of  the  courts  (101  Fed.,  989),  but  has  never  been  made  absolute  by 
statute,  nor  has  there  been  any  thorough  method  of  identifying  those  bonded 
to  prevent  substitutions,  which  are  constantly  occurring.  This  situation  is 
met,  it  is  believed,  by  the  proposed  section. 

« United  States  v.  Rout  (170  Fed.,  201).  This  was  dicta.  What  the  court 
said  was:  "It  may  be  added  that,  although  the  point  is  not  now  made,  it 
might  deserve  consideration  in  a  proper  case,  whether  the  prohibition  of 
bringing  and  landing  any  Chinese  laborer  or  other  Chinese  person  was  Intended 
to  apply  to  a  member  of  a  crew  who  was  a  bona  fide  employee  and  manifested 
as  such."  (Taylor  t?.  United  States,  207  U.  S.,  120;  28  Sup.  Ct,  53,  52  L.  Ed., 
180;  re  Ah  Kee  (D.  C),  22  Fed.,  519;  re  Jam  (D.  C),  101  Fed.,  989). 


Ajppendjx  L 

BEFOBT  OF  SEAMBN  DESERTED. 

Depabtment  or  Ck>Mif  eboe  Ain>  Labor, 

Immiqbatioit  Sbbvicb, 
Port  of , ,  190-. 

GOMMIBSIOITEB  OF  ImMIOBATION, 

Port  of . 

Sib:  The arrived  at  this  port ,  190-,  consigned  to and 

is  now  lying  at 


She  will  probably  sail  on 


-,  at 


m. 


I  have  noted  the  copy  of  the  United  States  statute  which  appears  on  the 
reverse  side  of  this  notice,  and  report  that  the  following  alien  members  of  h^ 
crew  have  deserted: 


Nsme. 

Age. 

Natlon- 
aUty. 

Flaoe  whore 
signed  on. 

Date 
stgnedoD. 

Prasent 
wbere- 
aboats. 

• 

- 

<• 

Remarks: 


-»  Master. 


[Bevene  side  of  foregoing  notice.] 
[Bxtract  from  the  act  of  Congrees  approved  Mar.  3,  1908.] 

Seo.  18.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owners,  officers,  and  agents  of  any 
vessel  bringing  an  alien  to  the  United  States  to  adopt  due  precautions  to  pre- 
vent the  landing  of  any  such  alien  from  such  vessel  at  any  time  or  place  o&er 
than  that  designated  by  the  immigration  officers;  and  any  such  owner,  officer, 
agent,  or  person  in  charge  of  such  vessel  who  shall  land  or  permit  to  land  any 
alien  at  any  time  or  place  other  than  that  designated  by  the  Immigration 
officers  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  on  conviction  be 
punished  by  a  fine  for  each  alien  so  permitted  to  land  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment;  and  every  such 
alien  so  landed  shall  he  deemed  to  be  unlawfully  in  the  United  States  and  shall 
be  deported,  as  provided  by  law. 


Appendix  IL 

LETTEBS  FBOM   STEAMSHIP  CX)MPANIES. 

June  7,  1907. 
Hon.  Louis  T.  Weis, 

Commissioner  of  Immigration^  Port  of  Baltimore  City. 

Deab  Sib:  At  your  request  we  have  heretofore  reported  to  your  office  de- 
serters from  the  crews  of  steamers  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  while  in  this 
port,  and  have  been  paying  head  tax  thereon. 
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We  are  infonned  that  two  test  cases  will  be  tried  promptly  in  New  York, 
wherein  the  Govemm^it  will  attempt  to  secure  judicial  interpretation  of  sec- 
tion 18,  immigration  act  March  8, 1903,  in  favor  of  your  contention  that  all  such 
deserters  come  within  the  provisions  of  said  imml^ation  act 

We  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that,  pending  the  settlement  of  these  disputed 
points  and  until  your  interpretation  of  said  section  18  of  the  act  of  March  8, 
1908,  has  been  established  in  court  in  one  or  both  of  said  test  cases  now  pend- 
ing in  New  York,  we  shall  discontinue  to  r^)ort  to  you  deserters  from*  our 
steamships  and  to  pay  head  tax  thereon. 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  Sohxjmaoheb  &  CJo. 


HOLLAin>-AMEBIOA  Liivs, 

Hfew  York,  AprU  10,  19(n. 
Hon.  BoEEBT  Watohobn, 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Immigration, 

Ellis  Island,  New  York  Harbor. 

Deab  Sib  :  Beplying  to  your  esteemed  favor  of  April  9,  we  regret  that  through 
a  misunderstanding  our  letter  of  January  24  was  sent  to  you  conveying  the 
informaUon  that  we  would  promptly  send  you  notice  of  all  desertions  from  the 
crews  of  our  steamers  while  here  in  port. 

We  are  advised  that  the  United  States  immigration  laws  do  not  apply  to  mem- 
bers of  the  crew,  and  as  this  matter  has  not  finally  been  decided  in  the  courts 
we  would  suggest  to  leave  the  same  in  abeyance  until  said  final  decision  has 
been  made. 

Be6pectfully»  Hollani>-Ai£ebioa  Line, 

Ntland,  Passenger  Agent, 


-l" 
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In  1864  a  federal  law  for  the  encouragement  of  immigration  was 
enacted.*  lliis  law  provided  that  all  contracts  made  in  foreign  coun- 
tries bv  emigrants  to  the  United  States  whereby  such  emijgrants 
pledged  their  wages  in  the  United  States  for  not  more  tiian  one  year 
to  repay  the  expense  of  emigrating,  should  be  valid  in  law  and  might 
be  enforced  in  the  courts.  Several  companies  were  organized  to  deal 
in  contract  labor,  but  their  operations  aroused  much  opposition  and 
in  1868  the  law  was  repealed. 

CONTRACT-LABOR  liAW  OF  1885. 

Immediately  following  the  repeal  of  the  law  an  agitation  was 
begun  in  favor  of  forbidding  the  importation  of  laborers  under  con- 
tract, but  it  was  not  until  1885  that  the  first  federal  law  in  this 
regard  was  enacted.    The  text  of  the  law  of  1885  is  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  hv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Renresewtati/oes  of  the  ZMted 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  from  and  after  tbe  passage  of 
this  act  it  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  company,  partnership,  or  corpora- 
tion. In  any  manner  whatsoever,  to  prepay  the  transportation,  or  in  any  way 
assist  or  encourage  the  importation  or  migration  of  any  alien  or  aliens,  any 
foreigner  or  foreigners,  into  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  under  contract  or  agreement,  parol  or  special,  express  or  implied, 
made  previous  to  the  importation  or  migration  of  such  alien  or  aliens,  foreigner 
or  foreigners,  to  perform  labor  or  service  of  any  kind  in  the  United  States, 
its  Territories,  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  contracts  or  agreements,  express  or  Implied,  parol  or  special, 
which  may  hereafter  be  made  by  and  between  any  person,  company,  partnership, 
or  corporation,  and  any  foreigner  or  foreigners,  alien  or  aliens,  to  perform 
labor  or  service  or  having  reference  to  tiie  performance  of  labor  or  service  by 
any  person  in  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
previous  to  the  migration  or  importation  of  the  person  or  persons  whose  labor 
or  service  is  contracted  for  into  the  United  States,  shall  be  utterly  void  and 
of  no  effect. 

Sec.  3.  That  for  every  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  one  of 
this  act  the  person,  partnership,  company,  or  corporation  violating  the  same  by 
knowingly  assisting,  encouraging,  or  soliciting  the  migration  or  importation 
of  any  alien  or  aliens,  foreigner  or  foreigners,  into  the  United  States,  its  Terri- 
tories, or  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  perform  labor  or  service  of  any  kind 
under  contract  or  agreement,  express  or  implied,  parol  or  special,  with  such 
alien  or  aliens,  foreigner  or  foreigners,  previous  to  becoming  residents  or  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such  offence  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  which  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  person  who  shall  first  bring  his  action  therefor,  including  any 
such  alien  or  foreigner  who  may  be  a  party  to  any  such  contract  or  agreement, 
as  debts  of  like  amount  are  now  recovered  in  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United 
States;  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  and 
separate  suits  may  be  brought  for  each  alien  or  foreigner  being  a  party  to  such 

«  See  p.  565. 
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contract  or  agreement  aforesaid.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attor- 
ns of  the  proper  district  to  prosecute  every  such  suit  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States. 

Sbo.  4.  That  the  master  of  any  vessel  who  shall  knowingly  bring  within  the 
United  States  on  any  such  vessel,  and  land,  or  permit  to  be  landed,  from  any 
foreign  port  or  place  any  alien  laborer,  mechanic,  or  artisan  who,  previous  to 
embarkation  on  such  vessel,  had  entered  into  contract  or  agreement,  parol  or 
special,  express  or  implied,  to  perform  labor  or  service  in  the  United  States, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every 
such  alien  laborer,  mechanic,  or  artisan  so  brought  as  aforesaid,  and  may  also 
be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  month& 

SBa  6.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  he  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any  dti- 
sen  or  subject  of  any  foreign  country  temporarily  residing  in  the  United 
States,  either  in  private  or  official  capacity,  from  engaging,  under  contract  or 
otherwise,  persons  not  residents  or  citizens  of  the  United  States*  to  act  as 
private  secretaries,  servants,  or  domestics  for  such  foreigners  temporarily 
residing  in  the  United  States  as  aforesaid ;  nor  shall  this  act  be  so  construed  as 
to  prevent  any  person,  or  persons,  partnership,  or  corporation  from  engaging, 
under  contract  or  agreement,  skilled  workmen  in  foreign  countries  to  perform 
labor  in  the  United  States  in  or  upon  any  new  industry  not  at  present  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  skilled  labor  for  that  purpose  can 
not  be  otherwise  obtained ;  nor  shall  the  provisions  of  this  act  apply  to  profes- 
sional actors,  artists,  lecturers,  or  singers,  nor  to  persons  employed  strictly  as 
personal  or  domestic  servants :  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  eAiall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  any  individual  from  assisting  any  member  of  his  fkmily  or 
any  relative  or  personal  friend,  to  migrate  from  any  foreign  country  to  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  settlement  here. 

Ssa  6.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  conflicting  herewith  be,  and  the  same 
are  hereby,  repealed. 

Approved,  February  26,  1885. 

This  law  was  defective,  in  that  no  inspection  was  provided  for,  nor 
was  any  arrangement  made  for  the  general  execution  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law  or  for  the  deportation  of  the  contract  laborer  himself. 
The  law  of  1885  was  amended  by  the  act  of  February  23, 1887,  and  by 
this  amendment  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  given  the  same 
power  to  exclude  and  deport  contract  laborers  that  he  nad  been  given 
under  the  act  of  1882  over  criminals,  paupers,  idiots,  and  lunatics. 
The  act  of  1885  was  again  amended  on  October  9,  1888,  by  which 
amendment  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  given  power  to  return 
within  the  year  any  immigrant  landed  contrary  to  this  law.  Even- 
tually the  contract  labor  acts  were  merged  into  the  general  immigra- 
tion law. 

Closely  related  to  the  question  of  contract  labor  are  the  subjects  of 
induced  and  assisted  immigration,  and  because  of  this  fact  they  also 
will  be  considered  in  this  report 

The  immigration  law  of  February  20, 1907,*  which  is  the  law  now 
in  force,  provided  relative  to  contract  labor  and  induced  or  solicited 
immigration  as  follows: 

Seo.  2.  That  the  following  classes  of  aliens  shall  be  excluded  from  admission 
into  the  United  States:  •  ♦  ♦  persons  hereinafter  called  contract  laborers 
who  have  been  induced  or  solicited  to  migrate  to  this  country  by  offers  or 
promises  of  employment  or  in  consequence  of  agreements,  oral,  written,  or 
printed^  express  or  implied,  to  perform  labor  in  this  country  of  any  kind,  skilled 
or  unskilled ;  those  who  have  been,  within  one  year  from  tJie  date  of  application 
for  admission  to  the  United  States,  deported  as  having  been  induced  or  solicited 
to  migrate  as  above  described ;  any  person  whose  ticket  or  passage  is  paid  for 
with  the  money  of  another,  or  who  is  assisted  by  others  to  come,  unless  it  is 
affirmatively  and  satisfactorily  shown  that  such  person  does  not  belong  to  one 
of  the  foregoing  excluded  classes,  and  that  said  ticket  or  passage  was  not  paid 

« d4  Stat,  p.  88a 
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for  by  any  corporation,  association*  society,  mnnidpality,  or  foreign  govern- 
•m^it,  either  directly  or  indirectly;  •  *  •  Provided,  That  notliing  in  this 
act  shall  exclude,  if  otherwise  admissible,  persons  convicted  of  an  offense  purely 
political,  not  involving  moral  turpitude :  Provided  further.  That  the  provisions 
of  this  section  relating  to  the  payments  for  tickets  or  passage  by  any  corpora- 
tion, association,  society,  municipality,  or  foreign  government  shall  not  apply 
to  the  tickets  or  passage  of  aliens  in  immediate  and  continuous  transit  Uirough 
the  United  States  to  foreign  contiguous  territory :  And  provided  further.  That 
skilled  labor  may  be  imported  if  labor  of  like  kind  unemployed  can  not  be  found 
in  this  country :  And  provided  further.  That  the  provisions  of  this  law  appli- 
cable to  contract  labor  shall  not  be  held  to  exclude  professional  actors,  artists, 
lecturers,  singers,  ministers  of  any  religions  denomination,  professors  for  col- 
leges or  seminaries,  persons  belonging  to  any  recognized  learned  profession,  or 
persons  employed  strictly  as  personal  or  domestic  servants. 

Seo.  4.  That  it  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person,  company,  partnership, 
or  corporation,  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  to  prepay  the  transportation  or  in 
any  way  to  assist  or  encourage  the  importation  or  migration  of  any  contract 
laborer  or  contract  laborers  into  the  United  States,  unless  such  contract  laborer 
or  contract  laborers  are  exempted  under  the  terms  of  the  last  two  provisos 
contained  in  section  two  of  this  act 

Ssa  5.  That  for  every  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  four  of 
this  act  the  person,  partnership,  company,  or  corporation  violating  the  same, 
by  knowingly  assisting,  encouraging,  or  soliciting  the  migration  or  importation 
of  any  contract  laborer  into  the  United  States  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every 
such  offense  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  which  may  be  sued  for  and  recov- 
ered by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  person  who  shall  first  bring  his  action 
therefor  in  his  own  name  and  for  his  own  benefit,  including  any  such  alien 
thus  promised  labor  or  service  of  any  kind  as  aforesaid,  as  debts  of  like  amount 
are  now  recovered  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States;  and  separate  suits  may 
be  brought  for  each  alien  thus  promised  labor  or  service  of  any  kind  as  afore- 
said. And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  of  the  proper  district  to 
prosecute  every  such  suit  when  brought  by  the  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  and  be  deemed  a  violation  of  section  four 
of  this  act  to  assist  or  encourage  the  importation  or  migration  of  any  alien  by 
promise  of  employment  through  advertisements  printed  and  published  in  any 
foreign  country;  and  any  alien  coming  to  this  country  in  consequence  of  such 
an  advertisement  shall  be  treated  as  coming  under  promise  or  agreement  as 
contemplated  in  section  two  of  this  act,  and  the  penalties  imposed  by  section 
five  of  this  act  shall  be  applicable  to  such  a  case :  Provided,  That  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  States  or  Territories,  the  District  of  Ck)lumbia,  or  places  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  advertising  the  inducements  th^ 
offer  for  immigration  thereto,  respectively. 

Sec.  7.  That  no  transportation  company  or  owner  or  owners  of  vessels,  or 
others  engaged  in  transporting  aliens  into  the  United  States^  shall,  directly  or 
indirectly,  either  by  writing,  printing,  or  oral  representation,  solicit,  invite,  or 
encourage  the  immigration  of  any  aliens  into  the  United  States,  but  this  shall 
not  be  held  to  prevent  transportation  companies  from  issuing  letters,  circulars, 
or  advertisements,  stating  the  sailings  of  their  vessels  and  terms  and  facilities 
of  transportation  therein ;  and  for  a  violation  of  this  provision,  any  such  trans- 
portation company,  and  any  such  owner  or  owners  of  vessels,  and  all  others 
engaged  in  transporting  aliens  into  the  United  States,  and  the  agents  by  them 
employed,  shall  be  severally  subjected  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  section  five 
of  this  act 

Convictions  under  the  sections  relating  to  contract  labor  have  been 
few  in  number  and  extremely  difficult  to  secure.  In  this  regard,  the 
Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  in  his  report  for  1908,  page 
215,  states : 

It  is  very  dlfllcult  to  secure  evidence  in  such  a  form  as  will  be  sufficient  In 
detail  to  enable  suit  to  be  brought  under  the  penal  provisions  of  the  act,  though 
from  an  administrative  point  of  view  the  circumstances  are  often  sufficiently 
convincing  that  the  law  has  been  surreptitiously  evaded.  In  practice  it  is  less 
difficult  to  secure  the  evidence  upon  which  deportation  proceedings  can  be 
instituted  agaiust  the  laborers  who  have  been  imported. 
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CONTRACT  LABOREBS  DEBARRED  AND  DEPOBTSD. 

The  number  of  persons  who  sought  admission  to  the  United  States 
but  were  debarred  as  contract  laborers  is  shown  in  the  table  which 
follows  for  each  year  from  1892  to  1910.  The  table  also  compares  for 
each  year  the  number  of  contract  laborers  debarred  with  the  number 
of  inmiigrants  admitted  and  the  number  debarred  for  all  causes. 


Table  1. — Immigrants  admitted  to  the  United  States^  total  number  debarred^ 
and  number  of  contract  laborers  debarred,  fiscal  years  1892  to  1910, 

[Complied  from  reports  of  the  United  States  CommlBsioner-General  of  Immigration.  This 
table  does  not  Include  those  seeking  admission  from  contiguous  countries  and  debarred 
as  contract  laborers.] 


Year. 


1892 
1»)3 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 


Immi- 
grants. 


1, 
1, 
1, 


1, 


579,668 
439,730 
285,631 
258,536 
343,267 
230,832 
229,299 
311,715 
448,572 
487,918 
648,743 
857,046 
812,870 
026,499 
100,735 
285,340 
782,870 
751,788 
041,570 


Number  debarred. 


Total. 


3,164 
1,063 
1,389 
2,419 
2,799 
1,617 
3,030 
3,798 
4,246 
3,516 
4,974 
8,760 

7,  W4 

11,879 
12,432 
13,064 
10,902 
10,411 
24,270 


Contract 
labofBTB. 


932 
518 
553 

694 

776 

328 

417 

741 

833 

327 

275 

1,086 

1,501 

1,164 

2,814 

1,434 

1,032 

1,172 

1,786 


Number 
of  con- 
tract 
laborers 
debarred 
for  every 
10.000  lm< 
migrants 
admitted. 


Number 
of  con- 
tract 
laborers 
debarred 
of  every 
100  de- 
barred for 
aU( 


16 
12 
19 
27 
23 
14 
18 
24 
19 
7 
4 
13 
18 
11 
21 
11 
25 
16 
17 


43 
49 
40 
29 
28 
20 
14 
30 
20 
9 
6 
13 
10 
10 
19 
11 
18 
11 
7 


The  number  of  aliens  seeking  admission  from  contiguous  territory 
and  debarred  as  contract  laborers  during  each  fiscal  year  from  1900 
to  1910  was  as  follows: 

Table  2. — Intended  immigrants  from  foreign  contiguous  territory  refused  (Admis- 
sion as  contract  laborers,  fiscal  years  1900  to  1910, 

[Complied  from  reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration.  For 
the  years  1900  to  1908  the  flares  are  for  citizens  of  foreign  contiguous  countries  and 
for  1909  to  1910  for  permanent  residents  of  foreign  contiguous  territory  applying  for 
temporary  sojourn  in  the  United  States.] 


Year. 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1906 


Number. 


622 
642 

788 
736 
484 
460 


1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 


Number. 


431 

543 

76 

56 

84 


The  immigration  law  provides  for  the  deportation  within  three 
years  of  aliens  who  enter  the  United  States  in  violation  of  law,  and 
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under  this  provision  the  number  of  contract  laborers  deported  during 
the  period  Irom  January  1, 1906,  to  June  30,  1910,  was  as  follows: 

Table  3. — Aliens  icithin  the  United  States  ordered  deported  by  reason  of  being 

contract  laborers^  fiscal  years  1906  to  1910, 

m 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration.] 


1906  (six  months). 

igo7. 

IMS. 


Nnmher. 


10 

64 

340 


1000. 
1010. 


Nomber. 


123 
78 


SOOFB  OF  THE  COMMISSION'S  INVESTIGATION. 

The  immigration  act  of  February  20, 1907,  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  $50,000  annually,  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  enforcement  of  that  part  of  the  act  which  excludes 
contract  laborers.  Subsequently  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  has  made  careful  investigation  of  the  subject,  and 
because  of  this  no  roecific  incjuiry  in  this  regard  was  undertaken  by 
the  Commission.  However,  m  the  inquiries  of  the  Commission  in 
Europe  and  the  general  investigations  in  the  industrial  field  in  this 
country,  considerable  information  was  secured  respecting  the  methods 
by  which  foreign  laborers  are  induced  to  come  to  the  United  States; 
and  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  investigations  conducted  by  the 
bureau,  the  Commission  employed  Mr.  John  Gruenberg,  a  special 
immigrant  inspector,  who  had  made  an  extensive  inquiiy  into  the 
subject,  to  prepare  a  report  upon  it.  What  follows  is  based  in  part 
upon  the  original  investigations  of  the  Commission  and  in  part  upon 
data  furnished  by  Inq)ector  Oruenberg. 

OONTRAGT  LABOR  DEFINED. 

The  Attomey-Greneral,  in  a  recent  opinion,  has  construed  the  con- 
tract-labor laws  as  follows : 

[Opinions  of  AttorneyB-Qeneral,  vol.  27,  1008-0,  pp.  48^-484.] 

By  the  act  of  February  23,  1887  (24  Stat,  414),  alien  contract  laborers  were 
prohibited  from  landing,  and  by  the  alien  Immigration  acts  of  March  3,  1891 
(26  Stat,  1084),  and  of  March  3, 1903  (32  Stat,  1214),  It  was  recognized  that 
aliens  brought  to  this  country  in  violation  of  the  said  act  of  1885  were  sub- 
ject to  exclusion. 

Under  this  law  it  was  uniformly  held  that  it  was  essential,  to  Justify  the 
exclusion  of  the  alien  or  to  inflict  the  penalty  provided  for  its  violation,  that 
there  should  have  been  a  completed  contract  made  previous  to  the  importation 
of  the  alien.  (United  States  v.  Edgar,  G.  G.  A.,  8th  dr.,  48  Fed.,  91,  93;  Mollier 
V.  United  States,  G.  G.  A.,  5th  cir.,  57  Fed.,  490,  494;  United  States  v.  Graig, 
opinion  by  Justice  Brown,  28  Fed.,  795,  799.)  In  consequence  of  this  con- 
struction of  the  statute,  GOngress,  by  the  act  of  1907,  provided  that  an  alien 
shall  be  subject  to  exclusion  who  has  been  "  induced  or  solicited  to  migrate  to 
this  country  by  offers  or  promises  of  employment,"  thereby  making  it  no  longer 
necessary  to  show  that  he  came  in  pursuance  of  a  contract  for  labor  previously 
entered  into. 

But  the  courts  have  been  inclined  to  strictly  construe  the  statute  against 
contract  alien  laborers,  and  have  especially  thought  to  reach  the  spirit  of  the 
act  rather  than  to  enforce  its  letter.    (Ghurch  of  the  Holy  Trini^  v.  United 
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States,  148  U.  S.,  457;  United  States  v.  Gay,  C.  C  A^  7th  dr^  95  Fed.,  226; 
United  States  v.  Gralg,  supra.) 

Tbe  meaning  of  the  words  added  In  the  act  of  1907  does  not  require  that  their 
effect  be  given  greater  force  than  to  cure  the  defect  in  the  previous  law,  whl<di 
It  was  the  manifest  purpose  of  the  amendment  to  remedy,  and  the  statute  as 
thus  amended  could  very  properly  be  construed  to  prohibit  only  an  offer  or 
promise  of  employment  which  is  of  such  definite  characto:  that  an  acceptance 
thereof  would  constitute  a  contract    ♦    •    • 

A  broader  meaning  is  not  suggested  by  the  sixth  section  of  the  act,  which 
makes  it  unlawful  to  assist  or  encourage  the  importation  or  migration  of  an 
alien  by  promise  of  employment  through  advertisements  printed  and  published 
in  any  foreign  country.  This,  like  the  similar  phrase,  section  2,  is  directed 
against  a  promise  which  specially  designates  the  particular  job  or  work  or  em- 
ployment for  which  the  alien's  labor  is  desired. 

The  construction  thus  placed  upon  the  contract-labor  laws  makes 
it  clear — 

(1)  That  they  "  prohibit  any  offer  or  promise  of  employment  which 
is  of  such  definite  character  that  an  acceptance  thereof  would  consti- 
tute a  contract." 

(2)  That  the  prohibition  to  encourage  the  immigration  of  an  alien 
by  a  promise  ox  employment  is  ^  directed  against  a  promise  which 
specially  designates  the  particular  job  or  work  or  employment  for 
which  the  alien's  labor  is  desired." 

The  practical  effect  of  this  decision  is  that  to  justify  the  exclusion 
of  an  SLlien  or  the  infliction  of  the  penalties  provided  for  a  violation 
of  the  contract-labor  laws  it  is  not  essential  to  prove  that  there  was 
a  completed  contract  entered  into  previous  to  the  importation  of  the 
alien,  out  it  is  essential  to  prove  that  the  ^^  offer  of  employment "  by 
which  the  alien  is  induced  to  immigrate  was  of  such  definite  charac- 
ter ^'  that  an  acceptance  thereof  would  constitute  a  contract,"  or  that 
the  "promise  of  employment"  is  one  "which  specially  designates 
the  particular  job  or  work  or  employment  for  which  the  alien's  labor 
is  desired." 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  conceive  how  the  letter  of  the  law  re- 
specting the  importation  of  contract  laborers  could  be  made  more 
stringent  than  at  present.  Under  its  terms  it  would  appear  that  in 
order  to  be  admissible  to  the  United  States  an  immigrant  must  be 
entirely  without  assurance  that  employment  awaits  him.  The  spirit 
of  the  law  as  interpreted  hj  the  Attorney-General  in  the  opinion 
previously  quoted  is  less  rigid  in  this  respect,  but  neverUidess  an 
arriving  immigrant  who  knows  what  he  is  going  to  do  in  the  United 
States  IS  very  liable  to  be  excluded  if  tiiat  ract  becomes  known  to  the 
immi^ation  authorities.  In  this  way  hundreds  of  immigrants  are 
annually  debarred  at  United  States  ports  as  contract  laborers,  while 
doubtless  hundreds  of  thousands  more  are  admitted  who  have  prac- 
tically definite  assurances  as  to  the  place  and  nature  of  tiieir  em- 
plojrment  in  this  country.  In  fact  it  is  the  almost  universal  opinion 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  enforcing  the  immigration  laws  and  of 
those  who  have  stumed  the  immigration  problem  that  many  immi- 
grants come  to  the  United  States  virtually  under  promise  of  em- 
ployment ;  and  that  a  much  larger  number  come  by  reason  of  direct 
or  indirect  solicitation  on  the  part  of  quasi  labor  agents  in  the  United 
States  or  of  steamship  companies  as  represents  by  agents,  sub- 
agents,  and  other  employees.  In  some  cases  these  acts  are  in  viola- 
tion oi  the  law  on  the  subject  and  in  other  cases  merely  methods  of 
evading  the  law. 
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The  operations  by  which  immigrants  are  imported  or  induced  to 
come  to  the  United  States  are  carried  on  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 

The  principal  factors  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  such  oper- 
ations are  (1)  employers  of  labor,  (2)  labor  agents,  (3)  state  boards 
of  immigration,  and  (4)  padrones. 

The  principal  factors  aoroad  are  the  steamship  agents  and  sub- 
agents. 

EMPLOYERS. 

Various  methods  are  used  by  employers  in  securing  immigrant 
labor  from  abroad.  Common  among  these  are  advertising  in  for- 
eign publications;  personally  engagmg  employees;  placing  orders 
through  labor  agents,  padrones,  or  steamship  agents  abroad  or  in  the 
United  States ;  and  soliciting  tlirough  immigrant  employees.  Under 
the  immigration  law  skilled  labor  may  be  imported  if  labor  of  like 
kind  unemployed  can  not  be  found  in  this  country,  but  comparatively 
few  workmen  are  imported  under  this  provision.  Moreover,  the  im- 
portation of  skilled  laborers  by  any  means  is  not  particularly  exten- 
sive. The  supply  of  such  laborers  in  Europe  who  desire  to  emigrate, 
as  well  as  the  demand  for  their  services  in  the  United  States,  is  com- 
paratively limited,  while  the  fact  that  skilled  labor  usually  requires 
a  rather  definite  promise  of  employment  makes  it  easier  for  the  im- 
migration authorities  to  detect  and  prevent  violations  of  the  law. 
The  vigilance  of  organized  labor  in  the  United  States  is  also  a  very 
important  factor  in  preventing  the  importation  of  skilled  laborers. 

The  importation  of  unskilled  laborers  is  more  easily  accomplished! 
As  a  rule  they  do  not  demand  a  definite  contract,  but  are  content  to 
emigrate  upon  the  assurance  that  employment  can  be  had  in  the 
United  States.  Consequently  it  is  only  necessarv  for  employers  de^ 
siring  additional  unskilled  immigrant  labor  to  let  that  fact  become 
known  among  recent  immigrants  already  in  their  employ  or  to  deal 
with  the  quasi  labor  agents  who  operate  in  industrial  communities 
where  recent  immigrants  have  gone  in  large  numbers.  When  the 
immigration  of  laborers  is  induced  through  employees,  such  em- 
ployees are  given  to  understand  that  work  will  be  furnished  any  of 
their  relatives  or  friends  who  may  come  to  the  United  States.  These 
operations,  like  thosC'Carried  on  through  the  medium  of  labor  agents, 
aie  indirect  and  difficult  of  detection  by  the  immigration  authorities. 

LABOR  AGENTS. 

Many  of  the  labor  agents  above  I'eferred  to  are  former  immigrants 
who  have  engaged  in  business  as  immigrant  bankers,  steamship  ticket 
agents,  grocers,  or  saloon  keepers,  and  whose  success  often  depends 
in  a  large  measure  on  the  number  of  new  immigrants  who  come  to 
the  community  where  their  business  is  carried  on.  They  are  not  em- 
ployers of  labor,  and  usually  their  purpose  is  not  to  secure  labor  from 
abroad  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  to  secure  it  as  a  source  of  profit  to 
them  in  other  ways.  These  labor  agents  invariably  have  foreign 
connections. 

'  Their  methods  consist  principally  in  cooperating  with  the  steam- 
ship agents  abroad  in  spreading  statements  alleging  an  incessant  de- 
mand for  labor  in  America.    The  means  they  employ  are  letters, 
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sometimes  forged,  purporting  to  come  from  immigrants  who  have 
obtained  employment  here,  and  circulars  or  newspapers,  printed  m 
America  in  various  foreign  lan^ages,  containing  raise,  exaggerated, 
or  misleading  accounts  of  conditions  and  rates  of  wages.  These  are 
sent  abroad  and  are  distributed  by  steamship  agents  among  the 
peasants  in  the  small  villages.  These  letters,  circulars,  and  news- 
papers form  the  basis  of  the  operations  carried  on  by  steamship 
agents  abroad,  and  for  furnishing  this  material  the  American  labor 
agents  are  rewarded  by  their  foreign  associates  with  consignments  of 
groups  of  immigrants.  To  avoid  difficulties  with  the  immigration 
service,  the  immigrants  are  furnished  with  various  and  mostly  ficti- 
tious addresses,  and  only  the  leader  of  tlie  group,  as  a  rule,  has  the 
address  of  the  real  consignee,  who  usually  is  the  labor  agent.  Sub- 
stantial proof  showing  the  character  of  these  operations  is  contained 
in  various  reports  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  and  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  cite  the  following  as  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  "  addresses  of  relatives  or  friends  "  of  immigrants  are  ma- 
nipulated. 

In  August,  1909,  a  group  consisting  of  eight  Greek  laborers  arrived 
on  the  steamship  Patris.  Three  of  them  had  the  address  of  John  B. 
Costas,  a  Greek  labor  agent  of  New  York  City,  while  the  addresses 
of  the  other  five  were  practically  fictitious.  A  letter  from  the  steam- 
ship agent  of  Piraeus  reads  as  follows :  * 

By  the  Greek  transatlantic  steamer  Patris,  of  Embrikos  Line,  leaving  Piraeus 
the  29th  for  New  York,  are  coming  a  few  countrymen.  I  have  to  ask  you  to 
give  them  the  necessary  instructions,  recommendations  for  the  three  recom- 
fhended  and  addressed  to  you — Nicholas  Koukouvas,  Antonlus  Skoumbourdls, 
and  Michael  Ch^lkitls.  The  other  five  we  have  directed  to  others.  For  the 
moment  we  can  not  recommend  all  of  them  to  one  and  the  same  address. 
Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  remain, 

L.   M.    KOTTTSOUFANIS. 

There  are  numbers  of  this  class  of  labor  agents  engaged  in  dealing 
almost  exclusively  with  immigrants  of  their  respective  countries  in 
nearly  every  industrial  center  in  the  United  States.  Practically  all  of 
these  labor  agents  are  from  eastern  and  southern  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  they  usually  cooperate  with  steamship  agents,  money 
lenders,  and  others  in  their  native  land. 

Except  in  some  special  cases,  the  "  offers  or  promises  of  employ- 
ment," whether  they  are  made  by  the  labor  agents  or  their  accomplices 
abroad,  consist  usually  of  mere  oroad  assertions  concerning  labor  con- 
ditions and  rates  of  wages  in  America.  To  induce  the  immigration 
of  this  class  of  aliens  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  make  other  than  vague, 
uncertain,  or  indefinite  promises.  In  reality  the  "  offers  or  promises 
of  employment "  by  which  those  aliens  are  induced  to  immigrate  are 
perhaps  never  "  of  such  definite  character  that  an  acceptance  thereof 
would  constitute  a  contract,"  nor  are  they  given  a  "  promise  which 
specially  designates  the  particular  job  or  work  or  employment  for 
which  the  alien's  labor  is  desired  "  in  this  country.  When  all  this  is 
considered  it  would  follow  that  the  operations  in  importing  laborers 
carried  on  by  labor  agents  are  probably  not  within  the  prohibition  of 
the  contract-labor  laws. 

«  Letter  dated  Plrffius,  July  26  (August  8),  addressed  to  Costas.  The  original 
letter  Is  attached  to  Inspector  Gruenberg's  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration at  Ellis  Island  as  Exhibit  2,  dated  September  10,  1909. 
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8TATB  BOABDS  OF  IMMI6RATIOK. 

For  some  time  past  state  boards  of  iinmigration  have  endeavored 
to  promote  the  movement  of  laborers  into  certain  sections  of  the 
United  States  where  additional  labor  was  needed.  In  some  instances 
such  boards  have  been  careful  to  keep  within  the  requirements  of 
the  immiCTation  law ;  in  others  they  have  been  less  careful  and  have 
undoubt^ly  sone  beyond  what  was  intended  by  the  framers  of  the 
immigration  law,  which  provides  as  follows: 

Sbo.  6.  That  it  ahall  be  unlawful  aud  be  deemed  a  violation  of  section  four 
of  this  act  to  assist  or  encourage  the  importation  or  migration  of  any  alien 
by  promise  of  employment  through  advertisements  printed  and  published  in 
any  foreign  country;  and  any  alien  coming  to  this  country  In  consequence  of 
such  an  advertisement  shall  be  treated  as  coming  under  promise  or  agreement 
as  contemplated  in  section  two  of  this  act,  and  the  penalties  imposed  by  section 
five  of  this  act  shall  be  applicable  to  such  a  case :  Provided,  That  this  section 
shaU  not  apply  to  States  or  Territories,  the  District  of  Ck>lumbia,  or  places 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  advertising  the  inducements 
they  offer  for  immigration  thereto,  respectively. 

The  terms  of  this  section  are  of  so  general  a  character  that  in 
some  instances  the  work  of  the  boards  tends  to  approximate  that  of 
ordinary  labor  agencies. 

PADRONES. 

The  operations  carried  on  by  padrones  are  confined  to  the  direct 
imi)ortation  of  aliens,  either  to  employ  them  in  their  own  various 
business  enterprises,  such  as  bootblacking,  fruit  vending,  or  candy 
making,  or  to  hire  them  in  groups  to  contractors  or  other  employers. 

Relative  to  the  padrone  system,  the  Commissioner-General  of  Im- 
migration, in  his  report  for  1907,  pages  70-71,  says: 

The  most  distressing  branch  of  the  alien  contract-labor  law  violations  is  that 
which  involves  the  use  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  "  padrone  system ;"  for 
by  this  means  not  only  is  foreign  labor  introduced  under  contract  or  agreement, 
but  often  the  laborers  are  mere  boys  and  are  practically  enslaved  by  the 
padrones  who  effect  their  importation.  This  system  is  applied  principally  to 
youths  of  the  Italian  and  Greek  races,  the  boys  being  placed  at  hard  labor,  with 
long  hours,  under  conditions  wholly  unsuitcd  to  their  age,  and  subjected  to  a 
wage  arrangement  which  amounts  practically  to  a  method  of  blackmailing; 
In  other  words,  they  are  In  effect  owned  by  the  men  who  advance  the  money 
and  procure  their  Immigration  from  Greece  and  Italy. 

This  work  is  carried  on  quite  extensively,  and  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  this  class  of  immigrants  on  the  part  of 
the  numerous  importing  padrones  and  a  remarkably  large  supply 
abroad.  It  is  morally  certain  that  importations  of  aliens  by  padrones 
are  effected  by  means  of  "  contracts  or  offers  or  promises  of  employ- 
ment." Nevertheless,  it  may  be  said  that  such  *'  contracts  or  offers 
or  promises  of  employment "  are  usually  so  vague,  contingent,  and 
indefinite  that  an  acceptance  thereof  would  not  constitute  a  contract. 
Neither  can  adult  aliens  imported  by  padrones  designate  the  par- 
ticular job  or  employment  for  which  their  labor  is  desired.  There- 
fore this  class  of  operations  is  probably  not  prohibited  by  the  con- 
tract-labor laws. 

On  the  other  hand,  "  the  contracts,  offers,  or  promises  of  employ- 
ment "  made  to  import  or  to  induce  the  immigration  of  minors  are 
almost  invariably  so  certain  and  definite  that  an  acceptance  thereof 
would  constitute  a  contract,  or  else  the  particular  job  or  work  or 
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emplojrment  for  which  the  alien's  labor  is  desired  is  guite  dearW 
designated.  Therefore  this  class  of  operations  is  within  the  spim 
as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  contract-labor  laws.  However,  it  is  seldom 
possible  to  secure  proof  which  can  be  accepted  as  "  legal  evidence/' 
and  the  result  is  that  the  operations  of  padrones  are  carried  on  per- 
sistently and  systematically. 


OPERATIONS  ABROAD. 


The  operations  carried  on  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
emigration  to  the  United  States  are  primarily  neither  to  assist  the 
emigrant  to  establish  a  new  home  nor  to  supply  American  employers 
with  labor.  The  purpose  of  steamship  ticket  agents  engaged  m  such 
operations  is  mainly  to  increase  the  number  of  passengers  carried  by 
the  lines  they  represent,  and  preferably  to  secure  a  class  of  emigrants 
who  will  sooner  or  later  return  to  their  former  homes,  and  thus 
further  add  to  the  revenue  of  the  transportation  lines. 

Among  the  numerous  methods  employed  by  the  steamship  a^nts 
to  induce  immigration  into  this  country  one  of  the  most  effective  is 
the  employment  of  so-called  "  traveling  labor  agents,"  themselves  usu- 
ally alien  common  laborers,  who  travel  between  the  United  States 
and  their  native  villages,  where  they  encourage  emigration  by  point- 
ing out  the  benefits  that  await  the  immigrant  laborer  in  America. 

By  these  means  groups  of  peasants  are  induced  to  emigrate.  The 
traveling  labor  agent  is  usually  elected  as  the  leader  and  paid  by  the 
emigrants  so  much  per  head  to  lead  them  to  America.  In  addition 
to  uiis  (but  unknown  to  the  emigrants)  he  is  compensated  by  the 
steamship  a^ent  for  forming  the  group,  and  also  receives  a  commis- 
sion from  either  labor  agents  or  employers  in  America  to  whom  he 
delivers  the  groups  of  laborers.  Most  steamship  agents  of  promi- 
nence have  a  large  number  of  these  traveling  laoor  agents  in  their 
employ. 

Numerous  other  methods  are  employed  by  the  steamship  agents, 
among  them  the  distribution  of  circulars  of  their  own,  those  of  so- 
callea  American  land  companies,  and  those  of  labor  agents.  They 
advertise  or  inspire  leading  articles  or  discussions  in  local  papers 
calculated  to  excite  the  imaginations  of  potential  emigrants.  They 
employ,  in  addition  to  the  traveling  labor  agents,  a  large  number  of 
agitators  or  runners,  who  travel  from  one  village  to  another  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  groups  of  peasants  to  emigrate  to  America.  It 
IS  also  the  duty  of  these  runners  to  coach  and  instruct  the  members 
of  such  groups  how  to  evade  the  contract  labor  laws  by  false  answers 
to  the  immigration  inspectors  at  American  ports  of  landing.  These 
agents  also  deliver  lectures,  distribute  literature,  and  carry  on  well 
organized  and  effective  campaigns  for  the  promotion  of  emigration. 
Prominent  citizens,  social  leaders,  and  even  some  government  func- 
tionaries in  small  communities  are  often  steamship  subagente  or 
are  otherwise  employed  to  lend  their  influence  to  induce  emigra- 
tion to  America.  In  countries  where  the  open  promotion  of  emigra- 
tion is  prohibited,  native  secret  agents  are  employed,  who  know  how 
to  evaoe  or  otherwise  overcome  interference  on  the  part  of  local 
authorities. 

The  steamship  agents  cooperate  or  work  in  collusion  with  local 
usurers  or  money  lenders,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  induced 
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emigrants  are  transported  to  the  United  States  on  what  may  be 
called  the  "'  credit  system."  The  agents  dtftrge  the  emigrants  more 
than  the  usual  price  of  transportation,  burden  them  with  the  cost 
of  the  propa^anaa,  and  when  working  in  collusion  with  local  usurers 
the  exploitations  of  emigrants  are  freouently  most  exorbitant. 

All  operations  to  import  or  to  induce  tiie  immigration  of  alien 
labor  carried  on  in  the  United  States,  excepting  only  direct  importa- 
tions of  skilled  labor  by  employers,  are  in  a  sense  only  auxiliary  to 
the  more  extensive  operations  that  are  carried  on  abroad  by  steam- 
ship c<Mnpanies  and  their  agents  and  employees  These  operations 
have  become  so  extensive  aim  syst^natic  ana  so  well  organized,  and 
the  number  of  laborers  they  furnish  is  so  large,  that  most  of  the 
American  immigration  promoters  find  it  quite  unnecessary  to  operate 
directly  or  independently,  except  in  special  cases.. 

It  may  be  said  that  direct  operations  in  the  United  States  by  labor 
a^nts  to  induce  immigration  of  common  labor  are  gradually  di- 
minishing and  that  suc^  persons  are  now  confining  their  activities 
to  cooperating  with  and  assisting  the  steamship  agents,  and  to  pro- 
curing employment  for  immigrants  in  connection  with  tne  operations 
carri^  on  abroad. 

An  exposition  of  the  puri)oses,  methods,  and  extent  of  the  opera- 
tions carried  on  by  steamship  companies  and  their  agents  and  em- 
ployees is  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of 
Immigration  for  1909,  pages  112-118 : 

*  *  *  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  peasants  of  the  conntries  men- 
tioned  have  for  a  nnmber  of  years  suppUed  a  rich  harvest  to  the  promoter  of 
immigration.  The  promoter  is  usually  a  steamship  ticket  agent,  employed  on 
a  commission  basis,  or  a  professional  money  lender,  or  a  combination  of  the 
two.  His  <mly  interest  is  Jthe  wholly  selfish  one  of  gaining  his  commission  and 
coUecting  his  usury.  He  is  employed  by  the  steamship  lines,  large  and  small, 
without  scruple,  and  to  the  enormous  profit  of  such  lines.  The  more  aliens 
they  bring  over  the  more  there  are  to  be  carried  back  if  failure  meets  the  ten- 
tative immigrant,  and  the  more  are  likely  to  follow  later  if  success  is  his  lot 
Whatever  the  outcome,  it  is  a  good  commercial  proposition  for  the  steamship 
line.  To  say  that  the  steamship  lines  are  responsible,  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  this  unnatural  immigration  is  not  the  statement  of  a  theory,  but  of  a  fact, 
and  of  a  fact  that  sometimes  becomes,  indeed,  if  it  is  not  always,  a  crying 
shame.  It  has  been  provoi  to  at  least  a  moral  certainty,  by  statements  that 
have  been  n^de  to  the  Bureau  by  its  agents,  detailed  abroad  in  past  years,  some 
of  which  have  been  quoted  in  previous  reports.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in 
both  a  moral  and  a  legal  sense  by  a  report  and  accompanying  documentary 
evidence  submitted  to  the  Bureau  during  the  past  year  by  Contract  Labor, 
Inspector  John  Gruenberg,  who  spent  several  months  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country  in  the  conduct  of  a  quiet  but  deep  investigation,  covering  the  entire 
field  of  '* artificially  induced"  immigration.  If  space  permitted,  the  Bureau 
would  quote  ext^isively  from  his  several  excellent  and  convincing  reports,  but 
it  is  feasible  to  give  only  a  brief  statement  of  the  findings  made  by  the  Bureau  - 
from  a  consideration  of  one  of  the  most  important  reports,  all  of  which  are 
founded  upon  practically  conclusive  proofs. 

He  i^ows  quite  clearly  that  all  of  the  steamship  lines  engaged  in  bringing 
aliens  from  Burope  to  this  country  have  persistently  and  systematically  violated 
the  law,  both  its  letter  and  spirit,  by  making  use  of  every  possible  means  to 
encourage  the  peasants  of  Europe  to  purchase  tickets  over  their  lines  to  this 
country.  They  have  Issued  circulars  and  advertisements  and  made  use  of  ex- 
tensive correspondence,  through  their  own  agents  in  this  country  and  in  Europe 
and  of  private  correspondence,  some  of  it  spurious  in  character,  to  impress  the 
peasants  with  the  belief  that  employment  at  high  wages  could  be  promptly 
secured  on  landing  in  the  United  States.  Some  of  them  have  joined  hands  with 
mon^  lenders  and  other  sharks  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  the  prospective 
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passengers,  providing  them  with  passage,  onder  a  credit  i^ystem  which  amounted 
almost  to  robbery,  and  insuring  themselves  against  loss  by  taking  mortgages  and 
Joint'  notes ;  some  of  them  *  *  «  have  quite  evidently  operated  regular  em- 
ployment agencies  in  this  country  in  connection  with  their  transportation  busi- 
ness and  have  used  these  agencies  not  only  as  a  means  of  placing  the  aliens  in 
employment  (in  which,  of  course,  they  could  have  no  direct  interest),  but  to 
further  the  transportation  business  by  making  the  fact  of  their  securing  prompt 
employment  the  basis  for  effective  communications,  written  and  oral,  to  other 
parties  they  desired  to  immigrate. 

The  ♦  ♦  ♦  record  and  the  exhibits  ♦  ♦  •  are  wen  worth  reading, 
and,  it  is  believed,  are  absolutely  convincing  that  the  steamship  companies,  in 
tbeir  eagerness  to  compete  successfully  with  one  another,  have  made  no  effort 
to  control  their  agents  and  subagents  to  keep  them  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States  immigration  law,  but  have  rather  encouraged  than  discouraged 
their  unlawful  practices  in  inducing  an  artificial  Immigration. 

The  immigration  law  aims  to  prevent  such  operations  as  are  above 
described  on  the  part  of  steamship  agents  abroad,  as  will  be  seen  &om 
the  following  section  of  the  act  of  February  20, 1907 : 

Seo.  7.  That  no  transportation  company  or  owner  or  owners  of  vessels,  or 
others  engaged  in  transporting  aliens  into  the  United  States,  shall,  directly  or 
indirectly,  either  by  writing,  printing,  or  oral  representation,  solicit,  invite,  or 
encourage  the  immigration  of  any  aliens  into  the  United  States,  but  this  shaU 
not  be  held  to  prevent  transportation  companies  from  issuing  letters,  circulars, 
or  advertisements  stating  the  sailings  of  their  vessels  and  terms  and  facilities 
of  transportation  therein ;  and  for  a  violation  of  this  provision,  any  such  trans- 
portation company  and  any  such  owner  or  owners  of  vessels,  and  all  others 
engaged  in  transporting  aliens  into  the  United  States,  and  the  agents  by  them 
employed,  shall  be  severally  subjected  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  section  five 
of  this  act 

The  penalty  imposed  for  violation  of  this  section  is  a  fine  of 
$1,000  for  each  offense,  but  no  prosecutions  have  been  conducted 
under  it.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  no  provision  to  exclude 
the  aliens  who  come  here  in  consequence  of  any  of  the  activities 

Erohibited  by  section  7,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  law  affords 
ttle  or  no  protection  from  the  results  of  such  activities. 
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The  United  States  Bureau  of  Immimition  has  been  conducting 
for  some  time  an  investigation  aimed  at  the  suppression  of  the 
^^  padrone  ".system  in  so  far  as  it  violates  United  States  statutes. 
Tlie  Immigration  Commission  therefore  deemed  it  unwise  to  inaugu- 
rate a  new  investigation,  but  decided  to  secure  a  brief  report  from 
one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration.  This  report 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Seraphic,  who  has  been  emploved  by  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  on  the  padrone  investigation  for  several 
years. 

PADBONE  SYSTEM  AND  SIGNIFICATION  Or  THE  TERM. 

The  term  "  padrone  "  is  originaUy  an  Italian  word  signifying  pro- 
prietor, boss,  or  master,,  or  a  person  who  has  either  legal  or  moral 
power  over  others.  A  wife  in  Italy  often  refers  to  her  hujsband  as 
the  padrone,  and  the  father,  or  head  of  a  family,  is  known  as  the 
padrone  of  his  household.  In  countries  where  the  laboring  classes 
are  whoUy  under  the  control  of  their  employers,  the  term  "  padrone  " 
is  applied  to  the  manager,  superintendent,  foreman,  or  proprietor  of 
any  mercantile  establishment,  and  signifies  that  in  the  person  desig- 
nated aspadrone  absolute  authority  is  vested  to  control  employees. 
HehasThe  ri^t  to  prescribe  the  character  of  the  work  that  each 
laborer  shall  perform,  to  increase  or  decrease  at  will  the  hours  of 
work  and  the  wages  received,  and  to  punish  him  physically  at  times. 
By  custom  and  usage  the  padrone  is  regarded  dv  laborers  as  the 
rightful  person  in  authority,  so  that  when  quarreling  among  them- 
selves, or  when  having  disputes  or  differences  to  settle,  they  apply 
to  the  padrone,  and  generally  abide  by  his  adjudication  of  their 
affairs. 

OBIGIN  OF  THE  SYSTEM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  AFFLIOATION  OF 

THE  TEBM. 

In  th^  early  period  of  Italian  immigration,  ignorance  of  the  Eng- 
lish  language  and  of  the  conditions  of  Tabor  in  the  United  States 
compelled  Sborers  of  that  race  to  depend  entirely  upon  their  em- 
ploYgrSi.  who  were,  as  a  rule,  contractors  of  the  same  race  and  fairly 
familiar  with  the  language  and  labor  conditions  hera  Some  of  these 
employers  boarded  the  laborers  in  their  charge  and  paid  them  a  cer- 
tain stipulated  amount  as  wages,  with  the  understanding  that  anv- 
thing  received  above  the  said  amount  on  account  of  their  labor  should 
go  to.. th^ padrone,  y Among  Italians  the  term  padrone  was  used  by 
me  laborers  to  designate  tneir  employers,  and  the  term  "  padrone 
labor"  came  to  be  applied  to  all  workmen  who  were  exploited  by 
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their  leaders  or  padrones  and  who  submitted. to  j^pnditi^s  whidi 
laborers  fully  comprehending  their  rights  would  not  beTlikely  to 
tolerate.  In  this  way  the  term  "  padrone  system  "  came  to  embrace 
laborers  of  other  nationalities  among  which  conditions  existed  similar 
to  those  found  among  the  Italians. 

EXTENT  OF  SYSTEM  TS  THE  UNPTED  STATES  AND  BAGES  TO  WHICH  IT  IS 

AT  PBESEKT  CONFIKED. 

The  padrone  system  in  the  United  States  is  at  present  confined  to  , 
races  or  peoples  that  have  little  aptitude  in  acquiring  a  knowledge^ 
of  English.  I^orance  of  the  language  naturally  impedes  the  prog- 
i*ess  of  such  alien  races,  and  in  many  cases  they  do  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  improve  their  standard  by  oontact  withT^Sjufirican  worK- 
men. '  As  a  rule,  during  their  first  few  years'  residence  in  the  United 
States  they  live  in  an  atmosphere  almost  as  foreign  to  American 
standards  as  if  they  still  lived  m  their  own  country. 

During  the  earher  Italian  immigration  movement  to  the  United 
States  th$  padrone  system  flourished  among  laborers  of  that  race  in 
this  country,  but  as  more  progressive  colonies  were  established  the 
evil  diminished  rapidly,  and  now  only  a  few  sporadic  cases  are  found. 
These  cases  as  a  rule  are  confined  to  children,  women,  to*  men  em- 
ployed as  organ  ^nders.  Contact  and  association  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  cniefly  responsible  for  the  practical  disappearance  of 
the  paorone  system  among  Italians  in  this  country,  suthough  the 
Italian  Government  and  various  organizations  of  Italians  were  also 
influential  in  this  regard.  Among  Italians  the  padrone  svstem  was 
mostly  confined  to  laborers  employed  on  railroads  and  by  Italian 
contractors,  but  this  phase  of  the  system  has  largely  disappeared. 

The  system  was  also  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years^  among 
Syriana,  and  the  padrones  had  under  their  control  a  considerable 
number  of  people  of  that  race  engaged  in  peddling  notions  and  dry 
goods  in  large,  cities  and  in  the  country.  The'  peddlers  were  usuaHy 
controlled  by  merchants  who  furnished  them  with  peddling  boxes 
and  merchandise^  and  sent  them  out  daily  to  peddle.  Usi^alfy  these 
peddlers  were  paid  a  monthly  or  yearly  salary,  but  some  worked  on  a 
commission  basis.  They  were  loaged«and  boarded  at  the  expense  of 
the  merchants  and  lived  generally  under  insanitary  conditions. 
This  exploitation  has  in  recent  years  been  abandoned,  for  peddling 
has  ceased  to  be  as  profitable  as  it  was  in  the  past.  The  old  peddlers 
have  learned  enougn  to  refuse  to  submit  to  such  control  by  others  of 
their  race  and  the  Syrian  immigrants  now  coming  to  the  United 
States  usually  prefer  to  work  in  factories  and  on  railroads  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  earn  their  living  by  peddling.  The  padrone  sys- 
tem was  also  operated  in  the  past  among  some  of  the  Austrian  races 
or  peoples,  but  now  it  is  found  only  in  a  few  isolated  cases  among 
Italians,  Syrians,  or  Austrians. 

The  gystem  at  the  present  time  is  operated  in  the  United  States 
among  Bulgarians,  Tiirks^  Macedonians^  Greeks,  and  Jdexicans,  and, 
as  previously  stated,  in  some  cases  among  Austrians  and  Italians. 
Among  Bulgarians  and  Turks  it  is  confined  to  the  New  England 
Stat^  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  some  other  sections  of 
the  West,  and  while  now  on  the  decline,  it  still  affects  to  some  extent 
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laborers  of  these  races  in  factories,  mills  and  foundries,  and  on  rail- 
roads. Among  Macedonians  the  system  for  the  most  part  affects 
Eeddlers  of  fruit  and  candies  in  many  of  the  larger  cities.  Of  the 
Bulgarians,  Turks,  and  Macedonians  who  are  under  the  control  of 
padrones,  the  majority  are  adults. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  padrone  ^stem  is  in  ojperation  in  every  city 
oj^Jhe  United  States  of  over  10,000  population,  with  few  excep- 
tjonSy  and  is  confined  in  the  main  to  shoe-shining  establish- 
ments, altholigh  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent  prevalent  among  rail- 
road laborers .  in  the  western  States  and  among  flower,  fruit,  and 
vegetable  venders  in  Chicago.  The  aliens  utili^  by  the  system  in 
peddling  and  in  shoe  shining  are  as  a  rule  from  12  to  17  years  of  age, 
while  those  employed  on  rauroad  work  are  generally  adults. 

LIVINO  €X)NDrriONS  AND  ENVIRONMENT  OF  GREEK  AUENS  LABORING  UNDER 

THE  SYSTEM. 

Greeks  employed  under  the  padrone  system  as  flower  venders  are 
few  in  number  and  are  found  principally  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Thev  are  boys  under  16  years  of  age*,  hired  by  florists  and  sent  to 
Park  Bow  and  other  points  in  the  city  to  sdl  flowers,  principally 
old  stock  that  can  not  be  sold  at  the  stores.  There  are  flower-peddling 
companies  also  that  utilize  boys,  but  these  are  very  few,  as  the  busi- 
ness has  now  ceased  to  be  profitable.  The  boys  employed  hj  regular 
florists  usually  live  in  good  quarters,  are  wdi  fed,  and  receive  their 
board  and  from  $50  to  $100  a  year  in  wages.  When  not  employed  at 
peddling  they  are  used  as  delivery  bojs  for  store  orders,  lliose  em- 
ployed oy  padrones  engaged  in  peddhng  candy,  fruit,  and  vegetables 
usually  nve  in  basements  or  in  filthy  and  unsanitaiy  rooms;  their 
quarters  are  sometimes  located  over  stables  in  the  same  buildinj 
in  which  are  kept  the  horses  and  wagons  used  in  tiie  business.  Su< 
quarters  consist  of  two,  three,  or  four  rooms,  one  of  which  is  used  as 
kitchen.  The  bedrooms  are  small  and  poorly  ventilated,  and  each  is 
furnished  with  one  or  two  beds,  according  to  the  amount  of  space 
available;  no  sheets  are  used,  no  pillowcases,  and  no  pillows  at  times, 
but  only  rough,  woolen  blankets  brought  irom  Greece.  These  are 
seldom  washed,  and  their  odor  is  offensive  owing  to  the  filth  and 
perspiration  that  permeate  them. 

In  these  Ul-smellin^  rooms  occupants  are  crowded  at  the  rate  of 
two,  three,  and  sometimes  four  in  one  bed,  with  windows  closed  tight 
to  permit  no  ventilation.  All  fruit  and  vegetables  left  unsold  are 
stored  during  the  night  in  the  kitchen  and  in  these  bedrooms.  The 
breakfast  ox  the  boys  consists  of  black  coffee  and  bread.  With 
few  exceptions  they  fast  through  the  day  until  evening,  when 
the  day's  work  is  done  and  they  return  to  their  living  quarters. 
Among  vegetable  and  fruit  peddlers  in  Illinois  the  work  of  the  boys 
usually  consists  in  goins  up  to  the  flats  from  the  rear  of  buildines 
with  Samples  of  vf^taEles  or  fruit  and  securing  orders  whUe  t^ 
padrone  is  watching  nis  stock.  It  is  not  infrequent  that  two  boys  are 
used  on  each  peddling  wagon.  Knowledge  of  English  on  the  part  of 
both  the  padrones  and  the  boys  is  limited,  as  a  rule^  to  the  names  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  their  prices.  In  this  business  the  employ- 
ment of  boys  is  desirable,  and  m  fact  necessary,  for  the  reason,  as 
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the  padrones  frankly  admit,  that  women  do  not  take  offense  at  boys 
coming  to  their  flats  and  order  more  readily  from  them  than  from  the 
padrones,  who,  beinj^  adults  and  rough  m  appearance,  inspire  the 
women  with  fear.  '  These  peddlers,  as  a  rule,  rise  between  5  and  6  in 
the  morning  and  sometimes  earlier  if  the  vegetable  markets  have  to 
be  visited  for  purchases.  .  After  their  day's  work  is  done  they  return 
home,  generally  between  4  and  7  in  the  afternoon.  Upon  reaching 
home  the  boys  are  made  to  do  the  cooking  and  prepare  t)^eir  principal 
meal.  In  each  peddling  comj)any  there  are  usually  from  three  to  four 
wa^ns  and  from  four  to  eight  boys.  Three  or  four  nights  in  the 
weS:  their  food  consists  of  meat  stews  with  beans  or  potatoes.  On 
other  ni^ts  no  meals  are  preparcKl,  but  they  eat  bread,  cheese,  and 
olives.  They  are  inadequately  dressed  for  cold  winter  weather,  but 
in  spite  of  uiis  and  of  the  insanitery  conditions  under  which  they 
eat  and  sleep  they  are  usually  healthy,  owing  to  their  being  in  the 
fresh  air  during  the  entire  day. 

The  shoe-polishing  business  is  the  main  field  in  which  the  padrone 
system  is  operated,  and  it  is  therefore  treated  in  greater  detail  in  this 
report.   • 

Boys  employed  as  bootblacks  live  in  insanitary  quarters  and  are 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  necessity  of  fresh  air.  They  and  their 
employers  close  all  windows  to  prevent  the  contracting  of  colds,  and, 
in  addition,  sleep  with  their  heids  covered,  this  being  the  maimer  o^ 
sleeping  in  their  native  villages.  Wherever  space  will  allow,  two 
and  three  beds  are  placed  in  one  room,  three  ana  sometimes  four  bovs 
sleeping  in  one  bea.  In  some  places  no  beds  at  all  are  used,  but  the 
boys  roll  themselves  up  in  their  blankets  and  sleep  on  the  floor. 

As  the  shoe-polishing  shops  are  opened  between  6  and  6.30  in  the 
morning,  the  bojs  are  compelled  to  get  up  between  5  and  5.30  o'clock, 
and  in  large  cities,  where  living  Quarters  are  some  distance  from 
their  place  of  work,  they  rise  as  early  as  4.30.  They  remain  at  work 
from  morning  until  9.30  or  10  at  night,  excepting  in  some  small  cities 
where  the  shops  are  closed  about  8  or  8.30  o'clock,  and  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  mghts  the  closing  hour  is  usually  later.  After  the  doors 
to  the  shoe-shining  establishments  are  closed  the  boys  have  to  mop  the 
floors,  clean  the  marble  stand  and  other  fixtures,  and  gather  up  the 
rags  to  take  home.  They  then  proceed  to  their  living  quarters,  where 
supper  has  to  be  prepared,  although  in  places  where  upward  of  ten 
boys  reside,  one  of  them  usually  acts  as  cook  in  the  morning  and 
prepares  the  night  meal.  Of  the  meal  prepared  in  the  morning 
the  boy  cook  at  noon  takes  part  to  the  shop,  the  other  part  being 
left  at  the  house  for  supper.  In  the  rear  of  nearly  every  shoe- 
shining  establishment  a  small  space  is  partitioned  off.  This  is  almost 
without  exception  filthy  and  nauseating.  Into  this  place  the  dinner 
is  brought.  Each  boy  then  disappears  behind  the  partition  and  de- 
vours as  fast  as  he  can  his  share  of  the  food,  the  padrone  or  his  man- 
ager apportioning  it.  They  eat  singly,  and  if  customers  arrive  the 
boy  has  to  suspend  eating  his  dinner  and  attend  to  patrons.  In  the 
majority  of  places  the  noon  meal  consists  of  bread  and  olives  or 
cheese.  When  the  shops  are  closed  and  the  boys  reach  home,  supper 
is  prepared  or  heated;  after  eating,  the  boys  go  to  bed,  all  so  com- 
pletely exhausted  that  many  retire  with  their  working  clothes  on, 
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divesting  themselves  of  only  their  coats  and  shoes.  Two  of  the  boys 
have  to  remain  up  to  wash  the  dirty  raes  used  at  the  shop  and  hang 
tiiem  around  the  stove  to  dry,  so  that  tney  may  be  available  for  use 
the  followinj^  day. 

In  some  &w  places  beds  and  sheets  are  used,  and  the  boys  live 
under  fair  conditions;  these  are  exceptions,  however,  and  occur  in 
places  mn  by  Greeks  who  are  somewhat  Americanized,  are  married, 
and  have  their  wives  taking  care  of  the  living  quarters. 

Some  padrones  running  shoe-shining  establisnments  in  the  business 
sections  of  the  larger  cities,  in  order  to  save  a  few  dollars  in  rental, 
lodge  their  help  nearly  an  hour's  walking  distance  from  their  place 
of  business,  and  as  no  car  fares  are  allowed  by  the  padrones,  the  boys 
have  to  walk.    The  time  consumed  in  covering  this  distance  the  boys 

Jay  bv  loss  of  sleep,  that  is,  they  have  to  get  up  early  enough  to 
ave  breakfast,  wal^  downtown,  and  be  in  the  business  district 
in  time  to  open  the  shops  by  6  or  6.30  a.  m.  They  have  to  work 
every  day  in  the  year,  as  they  are  permitted  no  days  off.  In  a  sood 
many  dbops  the  boys  are  not  continuously  at  work  and  are  enabled 
to  get  breathing  spells,  but  they  are  nevertheless  confined  to  the  place 
during  the  entire  year.  So  absolute  is  this  confinement  in  most  cases 
that  boys  have  been  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  same  city  three 
or  four  years  and  upward  and  yet  their  knowledge  of  the  city 
tiiey  live  in  is  limited  entirely  to  their  work  place,  their  living 
quarters,  and  the  streets  they  traverse  in  going  to  and  from  work. 

Padrones  forbid  the  boys  to  have  much  to  say  to  Greeks  com- 
ing to  the  shop  unless  the  padrones  are  present.  By  this  means  of 
complete  isolation  they  are  enabled  to  keep  their  help  in  ignorance  of 
the  English  language  and  the  labor  conditions  in  this  country,  thereby 
preventing  them  from  receiving  information  by  contact  with  persons 
of  their  own  race  and  learning  that  they  can  do  better  in  other  occu- 
pations and  elsewhere.  The  boys  are  constantly  watched  by  either  the 
padrone,  the  manager,  or  relatives  of  the  padrone ;  in  every  shoe-shin- 
ing place  the  padrone  has  relatives  laboring  for  him  who  act  as  spies 
on  the  other  boys.  The  moment  an  outsider  engages  a  boy  in  conversa- 
tion those  interested  crowd  around  to  hear.  In  nearly  all  instances 
the  boys  refuse  to  answer  questions  concerning  their  ages  and  their 
work  in  the  presence  of  the  padrone  or  his  spies ;  if  they  do  answer, 
they  lie,  making  such  false  statements  as  they  have  been  instructed  to 
make  by  their  employer.  To  frustrate  further  any  attempts  of  out- 
siders to  induce  them  to  leave,  either  for  places  of  like  character  or 
for  other  occupations,  many  padrones  insist  on  reading,  or  having 
their  managers  read,  all  letters  the  boys  receive  while  in  their  employ 
and  likewise  examine  letters  they  send  out,  not  excepting  those  to 
their  parents.  Through  this  method  the  padrones  are  enabkd  to  pre- 
vent complaints  against  themselves  from  the  boys  to  their  parents  in 
Greece,  whose  ^om  will  the  padrones  are  anxious  to  retain.  They 
dislike  to  have  it  reported  in  Greece  that  they  are  mistreating  their 
help,  as  information  travels  from  village  to  villa^  easily  and  creates 
a  tendency  to  blacklist  them^  thereby  closing  m  a  measure  their 
source  of  procuring  new  recruits.  In  s(Hne  instances  boys  are  physi- 
cally pumshed  by  padrones,  but  such  cases  are  not  frequent. 
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KFFECT  OF  BYSTBM  ON  AUENB,  MENTALLY,  MORALLY,  AND  PHYSICALLY. 

The  effect  of  this  system  of  servitude  on  boys,  mentally,  is  one  that 
must  be  expected  under  the  circumstances.  They  are  in  tne  majority 
unable  to  read  and  write  their  own  language,  for  the  reason  that  they 
came  from  villages  in  Greece  where  compulsory  education  has  only 
recently  been  enforced,  and  because  in  their  early  youth  many  are 
hired  out  in  their  own  country  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  stores 
and  caf&,  or  as  bootblacks  in  large  cities.  They  arrive  here  rather 
young  and  under  the  close  confinement  enforced  upon  them  have  no 
time  to  attend  either  day  or  night  schools  and  no  other  means  of  secur- 
ing* any  education.  They  therefore  remain  ignorant  of  the  language 
and  conditions  in  this  country  until  from  three  to  four  years  have 
elapsed  after  their  arrival.  By  that  time,  throush  contact  with  out- 
siders— ^Americans  and  Greeks—who  patronize  their  places  of  work, 
they  usually  awaken  to  the  great  possibilities  of  advancement  within 
the  reach  of  every  poor  but  ambitious  youth  in  this  coimtry.  They 
then  write  to  Greek  newspapers  to  secure  EnMish  primers  and  b^n 
the  arduous  task  of  learmng  to  read  and  spell  Engii^  words,  enlist- 
ing the  assistance  of  kind-hearted  patrons.  This  marks  the  first  step 
in  their  gradual  emancipation.  In  places  where  boys  have  to  work 
constantly,  owing  to  rush  of  business,  ihej  lack  entirely  the  oppor- 
timity  to  improve  themselves  mentally.  As  a  result  many  young  men 
are  found  in  such  places  who  have  been  at  work  shining  shoes  for 
over  four  years  with  no  ambition  to  attempt  anything  else. 

The  continuous  work  of  long  hours  witn  no  recreation  or  recuper- 
ation in  the  least,  and  the  physical  fatigue  incident  thereto,  airest 
perceptibly  the  development  of  their  power  of  mind. 

Their  surrounding  are  such  that  tney  receive  no  good  advice;  nor 
do  they  hear  anytning  calculated  to  elevate  tbem  morally.  The 
only  times  they  are  seen  at  church  are  during  Holy  Week  and  on 
Easter  Sunday  morning,  at  which  times  they  appear  at  services  be- 
tween 10  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  4  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They 
are  permitted  to  attend  on  these  occasions  because  the  ceremcmies  in 
the  Grreek  Church  are  held  late  at  night  or  in  early  morning;  hours, 
and  therefore  their  attendance  does  not  interfere  witi^  the  business 
of  their  employers. 

The  ravages  on  the  constitutions  of  boys  laboring  under  this  system 
are  appalling.  The  causes  that  bring  atiout  this  deplorable  result  are 
diiefly  the  following: 

^1^  Lon^  hours  and  close  confinement  to  their  work. 

(2)  The  insanitary  conditions  under  which  th^  live. 

(8)  Their  unhealthy  manner  of  sleeping,  with  total  disregard  of 
the  necessity  of  fresh  air. 

(4)  Their  close  confinement  to  the  work  they  perform  in  places 
overheated  and  poorly  ventilated  in  the  winter. 

(6)  The  stooping  position  required  by  their  work. 

(6)  The  inadequate  nourishment,^  as  a  rule,  of  the  food  they  re- 
ceive, as  the  pa^x>ne8  pay  for  all  victuals  and  make  every  effort  to 
economize. 
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(7)  The  dust  of  shoes,  swarming  with  microbes,  and  the  injurious 
polishing  chemicals  the^  inhale  while  at  work. 

(8)  The  filthy  condition  of  their  bodies,  resulting  from  their  fail- 
ure to  bathe. 

(9)  The  inadequacy  of  their  wearing  apparel  to  meet  the  severity 
of  our  winters,  so  much  more  trying  than  those  of  Greece. 

As  the  boys  and^  the  majority  oi  the  padrones  are  ignorant  of  the 
dangers  of  contagion  and  infection,  and  unfamiliar  with  the  &7nip- 
toms  of  pulmonary  disease,  they  do  not  consult  physicians  untQ  the 
affection  is  beyond  check  or  control. 

The  statement  which  follows,  signed  by  nearly  all  of  the  Greek 
physicians  of  the  ciiy  of  Chicago,  among  them  Dr.  Nicolaos  Sal- 
opoulos,  Greek  consul-general  for  many  years,  can  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  situation  is  grave. 

Ck>N8t7LATB-GEinEBAL  OT  GREBGB, 

Chicago,  November  16, 1910. 

Mt  lyKML  Sib  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  that  I  embody  In  a  written 
statement  intended  for  the  United  States  Immigration  Ck)mmission  what  I 
yerbally  said  to  you  regarding  the  minons  effects  of  shoe-shining  work  on  yoimg 
Greeks,  I  beg  to  state: 

In  my  extensive  practice  as  physician  among  Greeks  in  this  city  and  in  my 
ofllclal  visits  as  Greek  consul-general  to  neighboring  States,  I  have  had  the  op- 
portnnlty  of  examining  and  treating  numerous  boys  and  studying  their  Uying 
conditions  and  the  character  of  their  work.  As  a  result,  I  am  convinced  that  aU 
boys  under  18  years  of  age,  who  labor  for  a  few  years  in  shine  establishm^its, 
develop  serious  chronic  stomachic  and  hepatic  troubles,  which  predispose  them 
to  pulmonary  disease. 

Kept  in  close  confinement  for  long  hours,  inadequately  nourished,  living  under 
insanitary  and  unhygioiic  conditions,  maintaining  almost  continuously  stooping 
positions,  and  inhaling  dust  fuU  of  microbes  and  cheap  polish  chemicals,  the 
majority  of  them  ultimately  contract  tuberculosis.  Some  very  few,  fkivored  with 
exceptionally  vigorous  constitutions,  may  resist,  but  if  th^  remain  at  such  work 
for  a  long  time  they  generally  become  affected  through  Gontagi<Ki. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  humane  and  infinitely  better  for  young  Greeks  to  be 
refused  admission  into  the  United  States  than  to  be  permitted  to  land  if  they 
are  intended  for  such  employment 

VCTy  truly,  yours,  N.  Salofoulos, 

Qreek  OonsuUOenerak 

Mr.  A.  A.  Sbrafhio, 

Immigrant  Inspector,  Oity. 

Untebd  States  Immigbation  Commission, 

UnUed  States  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Gbntlbmen  :  We^  the  undersigned  Greek  physicians,  practicing  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  111.,  respectfully  submit  to  your  honorable  commission  the  following : 

This  statement  embodies  in  substance  what  each  of  us  verbally  stated  to 
United  States  Immigrant  Inspector  A.  A.  Seraphic  with  reference  to  our  ob- 
servations of  the  effects  of  shoe-shining  work  upon  the  physical  condition  of 
young  Greeks  in  this  city  and  vicinity. 

In  our  extensive  practice  among  Greeks  we  have  become  familiar  with  the 
character  of  work  p^ormal  by  bootblacks  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
liva  We  have  professionally  observed  that  young  immigrants  laboring  in  shoe- 
shining  places  for  a  period  upwards  of  two  years  become  affected  with  chronic 
gastritis  and  hepatitis.  These  diseases  undermine  their  constitutions,  so  that  if 
they  continue  longer  at  the  same  work  they  become  afflicted  with  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  Being  too  ignorant  to  take  precautionary  measures,  the  disease 
is  communicated  to  others  by  contagion.  The  causes  we  attribute  to  the  close 
confinement  of  these  boys,  their  long  hours  at  work,  their  insanitary  and  un- 
hyidenlc  living  conditions,  inadequate  nourishment,  stooping  position,  and  the 
inhaling  of  dust,  from  shoes,  that  is  fuU  of  microbes  and  mixed  with  polish 
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chemicals  which  irritate  and  iqjnre  the  bronchial  tubes  and  polmonary  organs. 
We  deem  this  occupation  highly  injurious  and  destructiye  to  the  physique  of 
young  Greek  boys,  and  believe  that  the  United  States  Goyemmait  would  do 
better  to  deport  them  rather  than  to  allow  them  to  land  if  th^  are  destined  to 
this  employment  under  existing  conditions. 
Respectfully, 

N.  Salofoulos,  M.  D., 

69  Dearborn  Street, 
B.  Gbobgas,  M.  D., 

S9  State  Street. 
L.  DiAMESis,  M.  D., 

16  West  Chicago  Avenue. 
J.  N.  Yolioob,  M.  D., 

601  Cass  Street. 
Ck>NST.  Thbodobe,  M.  D., 

70  State  Street. 
Chsibt.  Petbitlas, 

60S  South  Hoisted  Street. 
Const.  EIallioittzis,  M.  D., 

109  East  Randolph  Street. 
G.  A.  Papailiou,  M.  D., 

535  South  Halsted  Street. 
Chicago,  November  16, 1910. 

Without  exception,  all  the  Greek  physicians  of  our  large  cities  who 
were  interviewed  on  this  subject  expressed  substantiafly  the  same 
views  as  those  embodied  in  the  foregoing  letters. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PADRONE  SYSTEM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  CONNECTION 

WITH  SHOE-SHINING  ESTABUSHMENTS. 

The  movement  to  import  Greek  boys  and  use  them  as  bootblacks 
in  the  United  States  commenced  about  fifteen  years  ago  simulta- 
neously with  the  first  efforts  of  Greeks  here  to  invade  the  field  of  the 
shoe-shining  business,  which  was  then  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
Italians  and  negroes,  confined,  however,  to  booths  ana  stands  or  chairs 
located  within  or  just  outside  of  saloons  and  hotels. 

The  Greeks  were  the  first  to  dignify  this  business  by  setting  up 
expensively  fitted  places  exclusively  for  it  in  locations  where  high 
rentals  are  paid.  The  promoters  of  the  system  were  Smerlis,  of 
New  Jersey:  Coliviras  Brothers,  of  Baltimore,  Md.;  Yokaris 
Brothers,  of  New  York ;  Janopoulos  and  Manetas  Brothers,  of  Ten- 
nessee; Bouzos  Brothers,  of  Louisiana  and  Alabama;  Mihalopoulos 
Brothers,  of  Illinois,  and  others.  Thase  were  among  the  first  to 
engage  in  the  business,  and  as  they  found  it  profitable  in  a  short 
time  branched  out  and  established  several  shops  in  the  leading  cities 
of  the  United  States.  The  first-mentioned  padrone,  Smerlis,  is 
credited  with  having  personally  started  and  operated  over  100  estab- 
lishments in  the  United  States.  He  has  now  sold  practically  all 
his  places  in  this  country  and  is  said  to  maintain  only  three  in 
Canada.  Most  of  them  have  become  financially  independent.  Their 
success  led  others  of  this  race  to  embark  in  the  business,  and  with- 
in a  few  years  practically  every  city  in  the  Union  of  over  10,000 
population  had  bootblack  shops  run  by  Greeks.  It  was  then  that  the 
innux  of  Greek  youths  into  the  United  States  conmienced  in  earnest. 
Prior  to  that  period  few  Greek  minors  arrived,  and  practicdly  all 
were  destined  to  the  New  England  States  for  employment  in  the 
cotton  mills. 
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Most  of  the  boys  originally  employed  as  bootblacks  in  the  United 
States  came  from  the  province  of  Arcadia,  district  of  Tripoli,  for 
the  reason  that  all  the  padrones  operating  shoe-shining  places  here 
come  from  that  section  of  Greece.  A  great  number  of  me  youths  of 
this  particular  section  follow  the  occupation  of  bootblacks  at  home, 
as  tourists  will  learn  by  conversing  with  bootblacks  in  the  principal 
cities  in  Greece  and  also  in  Turkey,  where  Greeks  form  a  large  ele- 
ment in  the  population. 

As  the  demand  from  the  United  States  for  boys  increased  so  that  this 
particular  province  could  not  meet  it,  recruits  were  drafted  from 
other  sections  of  Greece  and  from  Turkey.  The  padrones  continued 
to  open  new  places  in  various  cities  of  the  Umted  States.  From 
the  ranks  of  those  who  worked  imder  the  system  new  padrones  sprang 
up,  started^  new  places,  and  enforced  the  rules  of  the  system  as  rig- 
idly on  their  help  as  they  had  been  applied  to  themselves.  The  capital 
requir^  to  embark  in  this  business  is  inconsiderable,  the  fixtures, 
chairs,  and  all  paraphernalia  being  available  on  credit.  Hence  it  be- 
came easy  for  Greeks  with  a  little  capital  to  operate  such  places,  pro- 
vided they  could  procure  the  necessary  help.  This  was  an  easy  mat- 
ter for  them  to  arrange.  They  wrote  letters  to  their  relatives  or 
friends  in  Greece  and  Drought  over  all  their  youthful  kinsmen,  or 
sons  of  their  friends,  who  naturally  regarded  them  as  guardians  and 
protectors. 

In  the  year  1903  Smerlis  and  some  other  padrones  conceived  the 
idea  of  organizing  a  trust  of  the  shoe-shining  business  in  this  country, 
and  several  conferences  were  held  with  that  end  in  view.  They  felt 
that  they  could  entirely  control  their  labor  by  having  the  parents  of 
boys  in  Greece  give  mortgages  on  their  property  to  some  representa- 
tive of  the  padrones,  guaranteeing  the  time  of  service  of  their  sons 
in  their  employ  in  the  United  States.  The  padrones  thought  this 
could  be  easily  accomplished,  as  it  had  been  successfully  tried  in 
individual  cases.  They  proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  the  con- 
solidation of  their  interests,  but  investigations  directed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration  at  this  time  resulted  in  the  deportation  of  many 
boys  and  gave  the  padrones  the  impression  that  their  prosecution  was 
intended  under  the  criminal  statutes. 

Under  the  act  of  1886*  and  that  of  March  3,  1903,  no  criminal 
prosecution  of  any  importer  of  labor  could  succeed^  as  the  only 
punishment  provided  for  was  a  fine  of  $1,000,  with  no  miprisonment. 
It  was  useless  to  secure  judgments  againstpadrones  for  violation  of 
these  laws,  as  all  their  funds  were  sent  to  Greece  and  the  money  that 
they  retained  here  was  kept  in  places  where  it  could  not  be  reached. 
By  the  substitution  of  the  words  "  a  misdemeanor  "  for  the  word  "  un- 
lawful "  in  section  4  of  the  act  of  February  20, 1907,  it  became  possible 
to  institute  criminal  proceedings  against  some  of  them  under  section 
5440  of  IKe  United  States  Eevised  Statutes,  charging  them  with  con- 
spiracy to  commit  an  offense  against^  the  United  States.  Where  it 
was  possible  they  were  charged  also  with  violation  of  section  8  of  the 
ilnmigration  act  of  February  20,  1907.^ 

«  See  p.  375. 

*  Sec.  8.  That  any  person,  Including  the  master,  ag^nt,  owner,  or  consignee 
of  any  vessel,  who  shall  bring  Into  or  land  In  the  United  States,  by  vessel  or 
otherwise,  or  who  shall  attempt,  by  himself  or  through  another,  to  bring  into 
or  land  in  the  United  States,  by  vessel  or  otherwise,  any  alien  not  duly  admit- 
ted by  an  immigrant  inspector  or  not  lawfully  entitled  to  enter  the  United 
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The  Bureau  of  Immigration  was  instrumental  in  indicting  and 
convicting  quite  a  numb^  of  padrones  under  the  conspiracy  statute 
and  under  section  8  of  the  inmiigration  act,  and  these  convictions  were 
purposely  given  wide  publicity  in  the  Greek  press.  TTiis  had  a  dis- 
coura^g  effect  on  some  importers  and  renaered  others  extremely 
carefm  in  importing  youths  from  Greece.  They  now  import  their 
labor  indirectiv  through  relatives  in  Greece  in  a  manner  that  places 
the  padrones  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  our  criminal  statutes.  Some 
have  desisted  from  importing  labor,  and  by  paying  better  wages  are 
enabled  to  engage  young  immigrants  brought  in  by  their  parents  op 
others.^  The  feet  that  boys  are  in  great  demand  in  shoe-shining 
places  in  the  United  States  has  been  in  the  past  and  is  now  well  ad- 
vertised throughout  Greece.  Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 20,  1907,  and  the  insertion  of  the  provision  in  section  2  •  which 
excludes,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
or  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribe, all  children  under  16  jears  of  age  unless  accompanied  by  one 
or  both  of  their  parents,  it  is  not  uncommcm  for  parents  of  youths 
destined  to  the  system  in  the  United  States  to  accompany  tJieir  chil- 
dren in  order  to  insure  their  landing  at  the  ports  of  entry.  Without 
exception,  during  primary  inspection  or  before  the  boards  of  special 
inquiry  they  state  that  they  bring  their  children  to  this  country  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  them  in  schools  and  giving  them  an  education, 
and  that  it  is  tneir  \x>n&  fide  intention  to  send  for  their  families  as 
soon  as  they  are  able  to  do  so. 

Under  the  present  immigration  statutes  such  statements,  if  aliens 
are  physically  eligible,  generally  land  them,  for  their  likelihood  to 
become  public  charges  is  easily  overcome  by  having  some  (me  of  their 
friends,  relatives,  or  townsmen  telegraph  to  the  officers  At  the  ports 
of  entry  their  willingness  and  ability  to  befriend  the  aliens.  A  wedc 
after  landing  the  father  will  deliver  his  son  into  the  hands  of  the 
padrone  as  prearranged,  directly  or  indirectly,  through  corre- 
spondence. In  some  few  cases,  where  no*  agreement  exists,  the  father 
generally  proceeds  to  Chicago  to  one  of  the  Greek  saloons  or  restau- 
rants on  South  Halsted  Street,  where  he  is  sure  to  meet  friends  and 
be  taken  care  of.  As  Chicago  is  regarded  the  most  likely  market 
to  hire  boys  who  are  brought  there  by  their  parents,  padrones 
throughout  the  United  States  have  some  relative  or  friend  represent 
them  in  that  city  in  securing  the  boys'  services.  Within  a  week  of  the 
arrival  of  any  Doy  in  Chicago  he  can  find  his  way  into  some  shoe- 
shining  establishment,  east,  west,  north,  or  south. 

Chicago  offers  the  best  advantages  for  boys  destined  to  the  system 
in  the  United  States  in  violation  of  law;  next  to  Chicago,  other 
cities  in  the  interior,  away  from  the  ports  of  entry,  are  desirable. 
Destinations  to  cities  not  distant  from  the  ports  of  entry  are  studi- 
ously avoided,  because  the  heads  of  the  system  here,  and  those  in- 
terested in  Greece  in  its  behalf,  know  well  that  the  nearer  to  a  port 

States  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  conyletion,  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  for 
each  and  every  alien  so  landed  or  brought  in  or  attempted  to  be  landed  or 
brought  In. 
0  See  p.  732. 
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of  entry  the  destination  of  a  young  alien  is  the  more  likely  he  is 
to  be  aetained  by  the  immigration  authorities;  his  examination 
is  more  rigid,  and  those  relatives  or  friends  he  claims  to  have  are 
required  to  call  in  person.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farther  the  des- 
tination from  a  port  of  entry,  the  less  rigid  the  examination  is  if  the 
aliens  are  provided  with  a  good  address  and  their  railroad  tickets; 
the  likelihood  of  requiring  their  relatives  or  friends  to  call  in  person 
is  further  removed.  In  other  words,  they  know  that  their  cases  can 
not  stand  a  searching  investigation  and  they  plan  accordingly.  In 
addition  to  these  reasons,  Chicago  is  advantageous  to  padrones  be- 
cause every  province  of  Greece  is  there  well  represented  m  the  Greek 
colony,  and  this  enables  them  to  have  some  friend  to  meet  those  they 
expect  and  direct  them  to  their  destination. 

Jradrones  operating  in  such  distant  localities  as  Louisiana,  Ala- 
bama, Texas,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts,  in  import- 
ing labor  from  Greece  have  had  the  aliens  go  to  Chicago,  whence 
they  were  directed  to  their  final  destinations.  This  method,  besides 
rendering  the  admission  of  the  aliens  easier,  does  not  attract^  the 
attention  of  officers  to  the  places  of  the  padrones,  and  thereby  pre- 
vents detection.  In  some  instances  boys  are  instructed  in  Greece  to 
report  to  a  saloon  keeper  in  Chicago  or  in  some  other  western  city, 
and  they  do  not  know  their  actual  destination.  Upon  their  arrival 
the  saloon  keeper  forwards  them,  as  prearranged  with  him. 

Early  in  1907  many  Greek  boys  landing  in  the  United  States  either 
came  in  charge  of  pseudof athers  or  falsely  claimed  that  they  were 
destined  to  cities  in  the  interior  to  some  one  who  they  alleged  was 
their  father.  Pseudofathers  were  adult  immigrants  bearing  distant 
or  no  relationship  at  all  to  the  boys  they  brought  in  as  their  sons. 
Thev  did  this  either  for  pay  or,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  a  favor 
to  the  parents  of  the  boys  m  Greece  or  the  padrones  in  the  United 
States  to  whom  the  boys  were  destined.  In  such  cases  the  boys 
assumed  the  surname  of  the  pseudofather  and  the  claim  was  made 
during  primary  inspection  tnat  they  were  father  and  son.  The 
examining  inspectors  at  the  ports  of  entry,  being  unable  to  devote  much 
time  to  such  cases  by  separating  them 'and  putting  them  through  a 
rigid  examination  to  determine  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  relationship 
claimed,  generally  passed  them.  In  like  manner  boys  were  instructed 
in  Gree^  to  assi^ine  tiie  surnames  of  persons  resid£ag  in  the  interior 
of  the  United  States  and  daim  at  the  ports  of  entry  that  they  were 
en  route  to  join  their  fathers,  each  naming  as  his  father  the  party 
whose  name  ne  had  assumed.  If  the  boys  were  not  landed  the  parties 
whom  the  boys  claimed  as  fathers  sent  affidavits  to  the  immigration 
officers  at  the  ports  of  entry  embodying  the  false  statement  that  the 
detained  boys  were  their  sons.  Upon  receipt  of  said  affidavits  the 
immigration  officers,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
generally  allowed  the  boys  to  land. 

As  before  stated,  many  of  the  boys  who  now  arrive  as  intended 
recruits  to  the  system  are  brought  by  their  parents,  who  find  it  less 
expensive  to  accompany  them  in  person  than  to  run  the  risk  of  having 
them  deported. 

There  are  still  now  and  then  young  aliens  landed  fraudulently  in 
charge  of  pseudofathers,  but  the  number  of  such  violations  of  law  has 
been  materially  decreased. 
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EFFECT  OF  SYSTEM  IN  CEBTAIN  INDUSTEOES. 

The  effect  of  the  system  as  enforced  by  the  Greeks  in  the  shoe- 
shining  business  here  has  been  such  as  to  enable  them  to  displace  the 
Italians  and  other  races  and  leave  thp  Greeks  in  almost  entire  control 
of  the  field  throughout  the  country.  There  are  several  thousand  shoe- 
shining  places  in  the  United  States  operated  by  Greeks,  and  with 
few  exceptions  they  are  under  the  padrone  system.  Their  success 
even  at  tne  outset  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  as  the  basis  on  which 
they  managed  their  business  was,  and  is  now,  such  as  to  render  com- 
petition impossible.  No  other  race  could  have  competed  with  them 
in  this  line  unless  they  were  able  to  secure  their  labor  under  equally 
favorable  conditions;  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  Greeks  derive  an 
income  from  each  boy  amounting  to  from  $100  to  $200  a  year,  and 
in  some  cases  to  from  $300  to  $500  a  year.  This  is  explained  as 
follows :  The  wages  paid  by  the  padrones  now  to  young  Greeks  in 
shoe-shining  establishments  range  from  $80  per  year  minimum  to 
$250  per  year  maximum.  The  average  wages  are  from  $120  per  year 
to  $180  per  year.  The  boys  are  bound  by  agreement  to  turn  their  tips 
over  to  their  padrones.  In  most  places,  as  soon  as  the  tipping  patron 
has  departed,  the  boy  deposits  his  tip  in  the  register ;  in  some  places 
tips  are  deposited  in  a  separate  box  to  which  uie  padrone  holds  the 
key.  In  small  cities,  and  even  in  the  poorest  locations,  each  boy's 
tips  may  exceed  the  sum  of  50  cents  per  day,  while  in  large  cities 
the  tips  average  higher. 

The  Greek  padrone,  therefore,  who  pays  $180  or  less  wages  per 
year,  generally  receives  back  more  than  the  amount  of  wages  in  tips 
alone.  If  paying  such  low  wages  he  may  even  deduct  their  amount 
and  the  boys''  boarding  expenses — a  sum  seldom  exceeding  $40  i)er 
year  for  each  boy — ^and  still  have  enough  left  to  amply  repay  him 
for  allowing  the  boys  to  work  in  his  place.  In  other  words,  from 
the  total  amount  of  tips — ^money  that  belongs  to  the  boys  by  right — 
the  padrone  is  enabled  to  pay  the  boys'  annual  wages  and  still  have 
a  respectable  sum  left;  all  this  independently  of  the  legitimate  profits 
of  his  business. 

CAUSES   IN   GREECE   AND   IN   THIS   COUNTRY  WHICH  RENDER  THE  ALIENS 

WIIiLING  TO  SUBMIT  TO  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  poorer  classes  in  Greece,  and  particularly  those  of  the  provinces 
from  which  bootblacks  are  drafted,  have  little  ambition  to  educate 
their  children,  because  they  themselves  are  to  a  large  degree  ignorant, 
and  unable  to  appreciate  the  value  of  education. 
The  Greek  peasant  is  therefore  more  concerned  with  the  income 
^  he  is  able  to  derive  by  placing  his  children  at  work  than  with  edu- 
cating them.  As  heads  of  families  of  the  Greek  peasantry  are  gener- 
ally poor  and  overburdened  by  the  excessive  interest  rates  exacted 
from  them  by  usurers,  and  also  by  the  system  of  providing  a  dowry 
for  each  of  their  daughters,  they  look  upon  their  male  offspring  as  the 
means  of  lightening  the  burden  of  providing  for  their  families  and 
furnishing  dowries  for  their  daughters.  It  is  a  common  occurrence 
in  Greece,  as  well  as  among  the  Greeks  in  the  United  States,  for  the 
young  men  who  have  several  sisters  in  their  family  to  labor  for 
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fifteen  and  twenty  years  under  conditions  bordering  on  privation  to 
save  enough  to  pay  the  dowry  required  for  each  one  of  their  sisters 
when  she  becomes  of  marriageable  a^.  These  requirements  add 
greatly  to  the  already  heavy  burdens  of  the  people,  and  as  in  Greece 
females  do  not  work  outsim  of  their  homes,  the  earning  capacity  of 
a  family  is  restricted  to  the  male  membeis,  and  the  father  loses  no 
time  in  placing  his  boys  in  employment. 

In  Greece  and  Turkey  they  are  hired  out  to  grocers,  cafe  or  restau- 
rant keepers,  peddlers,  and  bootblacks.  There  they  serve  an  appren- 
ticeship of  three  months  to  a  vear,  gratis,  and  then  commence  to  earn 
a  salary  of  from  50  to  100  drachmae  (about  $10  to  $20)  per  year. 
Their  annual  wages  seldom  exceed  the  latter  amount.  The  compensa- 
tion received  by  these  boys  in  Greece  is  considered  by  the  boys  and 
their  parents  satisfactory,  -for  the  reason  that  such  amounts  suffice  in 
many  instances  to  cover  the  living  expenditures  of  the  entire  family 
of  a  peasant  for  a  year. 

Boys  hired  out  in  Greece  and  Turkev  to  grocery-saloon  combina- 
tion stores  are  compelled  to  work  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
11  and  12  o'clock  at  night,  and  sometimes  later  if  required  by  the 
presence  of  drinking  {)arties  in  the  places.  They  are  as  a  rule 
treated  unkindly  by  their  employers,  because  saloon  and  coflPee-house 
keepers  in  those  countries  are  generally  of  the  undesirable  class  of  citi- 
zens. The  boys  exhibit  wonderful  qualities  of  patience  and  endur- 
ance under  the  most  trying  conditions.  This  is  attributable  to  their 
realization  of  the  family  responsibilities  and  obligations  which  de- 
volve upon  them  as  described  above. 

The  rights  of  workmen  are  little  understood  by  the  laboring  classes 
in  the  interior  of  Greece,  and,  as  a  result,  when  an  opportunity  is 
offered  a  peasant  to  place  his  son  at  work  in  the  United  States  at 
high  wages  he  deems  himself  fortunate.  He  instructs  his  son,  there- 
fore, not  to  quit  the  service  of  the  padrone  he  is  assigned  to  here, 
unless  he  (the  father)  so  directs.  Immigrants  who  come  with  their 
sons  to  the  United  States  also  instruct  them  likewise,  and  as  soon  as 
they  accomplish  their  object  of  placing  the  boys  at  work  in  the  sys- 
tem, in  the  majority  of  cases  they  leave  for  the  West,  where  they 
remain  as  railroad  laborers  long  enough  to  earn  their  passage  back  to 
Greece. 

The  boys  in  their  helplessness  believe  that  were  it  not  for  the  op- 
portunity of  employment  offered  them  by  padrones  they  would 
starve  because  of  their  ignorance  of  the  language  and  labor  condi- 
tions in  this  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  their  first  and 
second  years  in  the  United  States  they  are  profuse  in  their  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  to  their  employers  for  giving  them  the  opportunity 
to  earn  tneir  bread  and  some  money.  As  the  process  of  their  becom- 
ing familiar  with  the  country's  opportunities  and  language  is  very 
slow,  correspondingly  retarded  is  their  realization  of  the  fact  that 
labor  enjoys  rights  in  this  country  under  which  such  an  abuse  as  the 
padrone  system  need  not  be  tolerated. 

Some  padrones,  through  intentional  misrepresentations  to  these  ig- 
norant boys,  succeed  in  convincing  them  that  justice  is  seldom  admin- 
istered in  this  country,  and  that  it  is  purchasable;  that  the  police 
and  all  officers  are  grafters,  intent  principally  upon  extorting  black- 
mail rather  than  performing  their  duty.    In  tnis  way  they  make 
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their  young  laborers  believe. that  for  their  protection  and  the  safe- 
guarding of  their  interests  they  must  entirely  depend  upon  their 
employer,  the  padrone. 

Li  some  cases  padrones  utilize  the  following  means  to  compel  bovs 
to  remain  in  their  employ :  As  they  pay  their  help  tiieir  wages  at  the 
end  of  ejach  year,  as  a  rule  forwarding  direct  a  draft  to  the  boy's 
parents  in  Greece,  they  claim  they  are  short  of  money,  and  fall  in 
arrears  in  such  payments.  As  a  result  the  boys  remain  in  their 
service  in  the  hope  of  receiving  what  is  due  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  padrones  avail  themselves  of  all  technicalities  in  law,  secure 
numerous  continuances,  and,  without  exception,  appeal  all  such  cases. 
The  young  plaintiffs  become  gradually  disheartened  and  abandon 
the  suits,  deeming  such  a  course  the  least  expensive  and  most  logical, 
and  convinced  that  there  is  no  justice  for  the  poor  in  this  country. 

In  many  instances  the  passage  money  of  boys  is  advanced  to  them 
in  Greece  by  relatives  of  the  padrones,  on  the  express  stipulation  that 
they  are  to  depart  for  the  United  States  and  there  remain  in  the 
service  of  the  padrone  for  the  period  of  one  year,  in  payment  of  the 
passage  money  advanced  to  them ;  a  mortgage  is  placed  on  the  prop- 
erty of  the  boy's  father,  so  drawn  up  as  to  show  on  the  face  of  it  that 
the  mortgagor  receives  in  cash  an  amount  equal  to  a  boy's  annual 
wag€»s  in  shoe-shining  places  in  the  United  States,  when,  in  fact,  all 
that  is  actually  received  is  a  steamship  ticket  from  Greece  to  this  coun- 
try and  some  $12  or  $15  in  cash— 'show  money,"  the  immigrants 
call  it — ^to  be  exhibited  during  primary  inspection  to  the  immigra- 
tion officers  at  the  ports  of  entry."  Such  mortgages  in  Greece  are 
gjiven  to  those  relatives  of  the  padrone  who  conduct  all  the  negotia- 
tions and  send  young  contract  laborers  to  the  United  States.  The 
entire  transaction  is  so  shrewdly  carried  out  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  secure  evidence  here  sufficiently  strong  to  connect  the  padrones 
with  the  conspiracy  and  ultimately  convict  them. 

By  comparing  conditions  here  with  those  in  Greece,  the  forces  and 
considerations  which  induce  the  boys  to  migrate  to  this  country,  as 
also  their  willingness  to  tolerate  the  system  here,  can  be  easily  under- 
stood. Their  manner  of  existence  here,  although  contrary  to  Ameri- 
can ideas  and  institutions,  is  acceptable  to  them  when  they  consider 
the  financial  remuneration  they  receive. 

METHODS  ADOPTED  IN  GREECE  TO  INDUCE  MIGRATION  OP  NEW  MATERIAL 

FOR  LABOR  UNDER  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  padrones  have  attorneys  both  here  and  in  Greece  to  advise 
them,  and  they  are  careful  to  leave  no  traces  that  might  possibly 
involve  them  in  any  trouble.  The  youths  they  employ  are  induced  to 
migrate  either  through  relatives  of  the  youths  already  employed  in  the 
establishments  of  padrones  here  or  by  relatives  of  the  padrones  in 
Greece.  The  padrones  here  induce  their  boys  to  write  alluring  letters 
to  their  young  relatives  in  Greece,  urging  them  to  come  over  and 
assuring  them  that  they  will  be  placed  at  work  in  the  establishments 
where  they  themselves  labor.  All  arrangements  for  those  induced 
to  come  here  by  relatives  of  the  padrones  in  Greece  are  made  either 
with  the  boys  directly  or  with  tneir  parents.  A  systematic  adver- 
tising campaign  is  conducted  in  Greece  throughout  all  provinces, 

»  See  Vol.  I,  p.  178. 
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calculated  to  stimulate  the  desire  of  parents  to  send  their  male  chil- 
dren to  the  United  States. 

Relationship  in  Greece  is  far-reaching;  entire  villages  exist,  S(»ne 
with  populations  of  several  hundred,  m  which  practically  all  in- 
habitants consider  themselves  relatives.  A  thir<i  cousin  is  consid- 
ered among  the  peasantry  quite  a  strong  relationship.  In  addition, 
relationship  by  marriage  and  godfathership  are  given  great  weight. 
The  padrones  have  shrewdly  used  this  to  their  advantage  and  are 
doing  so  at  the  present  time.  They  have  their  relatives  in  Greece 
visit  villages  and  become  godfathers  to  children,  or  best  men  at 
wedding,  on  any  given  opportunity,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  contract- 
ing alliances  with  famihes.  The  ceremonies  are  inexpensive.  Pa- 
drones  from  the  United  States  also  take  trips  to  Greece  every  two 
or  three  years  and  while  there  become  godfathers  to  children  in  many 
families.  This  gives  them  considerable  prestige  and  enables  them  to 
secure  any  boys  such  families  may  have  for  their  service. 

GREEK  RAIUtOAD  LABOREBS. 

Though  the  shoe-shining  business  is  the  main  field  of  the  system 
in  the  United  States,  quite  a  number  of  Greeks  are  brought  here  in 
violation  of  law  and  are  placed  at  work  on  railroads  in  the  western 
States  under  the  padrone  system. 

The  padrones  in  these  cases  are  Greeks  employed  as  interpreters 
or  assistant  foremen  in  charge  of  gangs  of  laborers  on  railroaa  work. 
Through  agents  they  induce  laborers  in  Greece  to  migrate  here 
under  *  promise  of  permanent  work  at  high  wagesj  ranging  from 
$1.75  to  $2  per  day.  These  agents  in  Greece  are,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  relatives  of  the  interpreters.  The  laborers  are  furnished 
with  their  steamship  tickets  and  "  show  money  "  and  induced  to  give 
mortgages  on  their  property  for  amoimts  e<iual  to  two,  three,  and 
four  times  the  actual  purchase  price  of  their  ticket.  These  agents 
travel  through  Greek  villages  telling  farm  laborers  that  they  are 
fools  to  be  wasting  their  time  laboring  in  that  country  at  starvation 
wages  when  they  can  go  to  the  United  States  and  work  on  railroads 
at  wages  guaranteed  to  be  from  $1.75  to  $2  per  day.  They  tell  the 
immigrants  that  their  brothers  or  relatives  are  bosses  on  railroads 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  they  have  secured  contracts  insuring 
cwork  for  all  those  who  wish  to  migrate  for  a  period  of  over  three 
years;  that  any  immigrant^  who  is  willing  to  migrate  will  be  fur- 
nished with  his  steam^ip  ticket  and  "  sl^ow  money  "  (this  being  be- 
tween $12  and  $15) ,  and  will  be  guaranteed  work  in  the  United  States ; 
that  by  mi^atinc  as  proposed  by  these  agents  the  immigrants  will  be 
enabled  within  three  or  four  months  to  pay  up  from  the  proceeds 
of  their  labor  their  mortgage  indebtedness  at  home.  Under  such 
promises,  the  poorly  paid  laborer  in  Greece  is  induced  to  mortgage 
nis  homestead  and  migrate  to  the  United  States^  where  he  is  placed 
at  work  in  the  gang  of  the  padrone  on  some  railroad  to  be  system- 
atically exploited. 

He  is  generally  brought  here  from  Greece  on  an  agreement,  secured 
by  a  mortgage  or  a  promissory  note,  to  pay  from  $130  to  $250  for  his 
steamship  passage  and  '^  show  money."  Upon  reaching  his  distina- 
tion  in  the  Unit^  States,  he  is  usuaUy  charged  $10  labor  agent's  fee, 
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for  putting  him  to  work;  he  is  charged  $1  per  month  interpreter's 
fee,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  this  being  the  monthly  tribute  of  each 
laborer  to  the  interpreter  of  the  gang,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  salaried  employee  of  the  railroad  company.  Every  three 
months  the  laborer  is  told  to  contribute  $1  or  more  intended  as  a 
present  to  the  foreman  or  roadmaster,  and  every  spring  and  fall  he 
may  be  called  upon  for  another  $10  by  the  labor  agent,  who  promises 
to  prevent  his  discharge  from  work  through  his  influence  with  the 
roadmaster  or  those  higher  up. 

The  money  for  steamship  tickets  is  often  furnished  by  the  padrone 
interpreters,  who  are,  in  nearly  aU  instances,  in  partnership  with 
their  relatives  in  Greece ;  that  is,  they  divide  their  profits. 

These  mort^ges  were  formerly  iron-bound  loan  contracts  and 
mortgages,  embodying  therein  a  stipulation  by  which  the  laborer 
obligated  nimself  to  migrate  to  the  United  States  and  there  enter 
the  service  of  the  padrone.  A  copy  of  the  translation  of  a  contract 
secured  from  Greece  is  shown  in  the  appendix  to  this  report.  A 
number  of  these  mortgages  were  used  in  convicting  KaplanisJBrothers 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  under  section  5440  of  the  United  States  Re- 
vised Statutes;  that  is,  conspiracy  to  violate  section  4  of  the  immi- 
gration act.®  Many  interpreters,  however,  are  still  operating,  their 
partners  or  agents  m  Greece  using  promissory  notes  instead  of  mort- 
gages. 

The  exploitation  of  railroad  laborers  is  not  confined  entirely  to  the 
Greeks,  but,  as  stated,  extends  in  some  cases  to  Austrians,  Bulgarians, 
Italians,  and  Mexicans. 

INADEQUACY  OF  PRESENT  LAWS. 

In  the  investigations  conducted  b^  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
many  conferences  were  held  with  Umted  States  attorneys  in  various 
jurisdictions  with  the  view  of  instituting  proceedings  against  pa- 
drones,  if  possible,  under  the  peonage  statutes.  The  attorneys  gen- 
erally agreed  that  under  the  evidence  submitted  to  them  tfiose 
laboring  in  shoe-shining  establishments  are  peons,  but  as  the  elements 
of  indebtedness  and  physical  compulsion  to  work  out  the  indebtedness 
are  missing,  peonage  laws  can  not  apply. 

Our  immigration  laws  as  now  on  tne  statute  books  provide  specifi- 
cally for  the  exclusion  of  boys  under  16  years  of  age  only  when  not 
accompanied  by  one  or  both  of  their  parents.''  This  provision  can  not 
apply  to  those  boys  that  come  in  company  with  their  parents,  nor  to 
those  who  have  their  parents  in  the  United  States,  nor  to  such  as  suc- 
cessfully deceive  immigration  officers  by  posing  as  the  sons  of  immi- 
grants m  whose  charge  they  come.  If  held  for  special  inspection  at 
the  ports  of  entry,  these  aliens  can  only  be  excluded  if  it  appears  that 
they  are  destined  to  an  occupation  unsuited  to  their  tender  years.  In 
the  absence  of  any  such  evidence,  the  boards  of  inquiry  generally  ad- 
mit. Once  landed,  it  becomes  a  hard  matter  to  trace  them  and  almost 
impossible  to  secure  evidence  in  the  majority  of  cases,  for  the  boys 
understand  that  they  will  be  punished  by  deportation.  This  knowl- 
edge makes  them  persistent  in  withholding  any  information  as  to  the 
manner  of  their  entry  into  the  United  States. 

«  See  p.  733.  ^  See  p.  732. 
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Appendix. 
^^'  ^ts^  i-oan  contract  op  600  dsachmab. 

In  New  Corinth  and  in  my  notarial  office,  located  in  the  house  of 
Angelike  I.  Angelopoulou,  No.  7  Saviour  st.,  on  the  14th  day  of 
March,  year  1907,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  before  me,  Gerasimos  I. 
Dasios,  duly  authorized  notary  public  for  Corinth,  wherein  I  reside 
and  hold  office,  personally  appeared  as  parties  of  the  first  part, 
Stephanos  I.  Kaplanis,  land-holder,  resident  of  New  Corinth,  and 
known  to  me,  and  as  parties  of  the  second  part,  George  D.  Elenis, 
Demetrios  I.  Siachras,  and  Athanasios  loan.  Siachras,  farmers,  known 
to  me  and  residing  at  Xylokerizes  of  Xamilia,  Corinth,  and  asked  me 
to  draw  up  this,  the  present  document,  by  which  the  party  of  the  first 
part  and  the  parties  of  the  second  part  m  the  presence  of  the  lawful 
witnesses,  Panayoti  Katjouli,  land-holder,  resident  of  old  Corinth, 
and  George  Skouteri,  newspaper  agent,  resident  of  New  Corinth, 
buown  to  me,  mutually  agreed  to  the  following :  That  the  party  or 
the  second  part,  of  the  contracting  parties,  consisting  of  George  D. 
Elenis,'  Demetrios  I.  Siachras,  ana  Athanasios  loan.  Siachras,  oeing 
in  need  of  funds  so  that  Demetrios  I.  Siachras  may  go  to  America, 
borrowed  and  received  from  the  party  of  the  first  part,  Stephanos  I- 
Kaplanis,  600  drachmae  today  in  cash,  some  time  before  tnis  hour, 
but  not  in  my  presence  and  office,  as  they  have  admitted,  which  they 
promise  and  become  bound  jointly  and  severally,  waiving  the  right 
to  contend  for  a  division  of  responsibility,  to  pay  to  the  party  of  the 
first  part,  their  creditor,  Stephanos  I.  Kaplanis,  at  the  expiration  of 
six  months  from  date  without  interest  and  if  not  paid  then  to  draw 
the  interest  thenceforth  of  12%  per  annum  until  paid,  as  per  agree- 
ment between  the  contracting  parties.  It  was  further  mutually 
agreed  between  the  contracting  parties  that  the  party  of  the  second 
part  is  to  pay  off  the  aforesaid  loan  in  the  following  manner:  That 
Demetriog  /.  Siachras  rrmat^  and  is  hereby  hound,  to  go  to  Kansas 
City,  of  America,  and  there  personally  labor  in  the  factories  of  or 
laorks  of  George  and  Theodore  I,  Kaplanis,  brothers,  who  reside 
there:  And  from  his  compensation  or  wages  he  shdU  leave  every 
month  a  sum  of  money  in  proportion  and  keep  this  up  untU  the  pay- 
ment of  the  aforesaid  loan  is  completed,  receiving  from  them  regu- 
lar and  properly  signed  receipts  attesting  the  deposit  of  such  m/meys 
with  the  brothers,  George  and  Theodore  Kaplanis;  otherwise  in  trie 
event  that  the  aforesaid  debtor  does  not  go  to  Kansas  City  of  America 
to  enter  the  service  of  Kaplanis  Brothers,  but  goes  to  another  place 
and  labors  for  others  or  in  the  event  that  the  debtor  does  not  go  there 
( to  America)  at  aU,  then  this  loan  and  instrument  is  to  be  considered 
im/mediately  due,  and  fully  in  force  for  an  immediate  demand  before 
the  expiration  of  the  six  months  period  abovesaid,  and  further  the 
loan  of  600  drachmae  will  become  not  only  collectible  and  subject  to 
an  invmediate  demand  but  the  interest  of  12%  per  annum  wUl  com- 
m£nce  from  the  date  hereof  and  contirme  untU  paid.  And  in  order 
to  guarantee  the  payment  of  these  600  drachmae  and  interest  thereof, 
George  D.  Elenis  conveys  the  right  to  Stephanos  I.  Kaplanis  to  record 
a  first  mortgage — ^waiving  the  right  of  being  notified  of  such  action — 
on  his  following  real  estate  property:  (1)  On  4  acres  of  land  newly 
planted  in  vines,  located  at  Faliambela,  district  of  Xamilia,  munici- 
pality of  Corinth,  surrounded  with  rocky  ground  and  property  of 
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Dem.  Liapi.  (2)  On  three  acres  of  land  also  newly  planted  in  vines, 
located  at  Agios  Athanasios,  in  the  same  jurisdiction  and  adjoining 
the  property  of  K.  Louti,  Ekaterina  Ath.  Tsantilla,  Theod.  Marcello 
and  rocKS.     (3)  On  a  three-acre  vineyard,  located  at  Magoula,  same 

i'urisdiction  and  adjoining  property  of  Ath.  Demon  Demetr.  Leka, 
L  Nichalopoulo  and  a  street,  which  vineyard  is  also  desi^ated  by 
the  product  taxation  No.  of  1899  as  No.  457,  (4)  On  14  olive  trees, 
located  at  Galataki,  in  Galataki  district,  municipality  of  Sofikou  and 
the  land  they  occupy,  which  adjoins  the  property  of  Ath.  Kolopasta, 
N.  Markellou,  A.  Ana^ostopoulo,  and  a  river.  (5)  On  five  other 
olive  trees,  including  the  land,  located  at  Armyre,  in  same  jurisdic- 
tion and  municipality,  a  little  above  the  church  and  adjoining  the 
property  of  G.  Daniel  and  I.  Files.  (6)  One  olive  tree  of  great  age, 
near  the  church  of  Armyre  and  on  the  farm  of  Anas.  Dante;  me 
mortgages  recorded  on  the  above  property  shall  be  in  full  force  and 
effect  until  this  the  present  document  is  cancelled.  All  of  the  above 
terms  and  stipulations  having  been  stated  and  accepted  by  the  con- 
tracting parties,  this  present  document  was  drawn  up,  which  having 
been  duly  read  within  hearing  of  all  concerned  and  affirmed,  was 
signed  by  all,  save  by  George  D.  Elenis,  who  duly  declared  his 
illiteracy. 
The  contracting  parties: 

Athan  L  Siachrab. 
Dem.  Siaghbas. 
Stef.  Kaflanis. 
The  witnesses: 

P.  Katsoulis, 
George  S.  Koxtteris. 

The  notary : 

Geh.  I.  Dasios. 

Copy  issued  for  use  by  the  authorities  in  the  prosecuting  attorneys' 
offices  in  conformity  to  their  order  No.  6683. 
New  C!orinth  Sept.  21, 1909. 
The  notary  for  Corinth : 
[seal.]  G.  I.  Dasios. 

I  certify  that  the  above  is  the  signature  of  Mr.  Gerasimos  Dasios, 
official  notary  public  at  Corinth,  Greece. 
Washington,  April  4th,  1910. 
The  Minister  or  Greece : 
[Seal  of  the  Greek  Legation.]  L.  A.  CosoMiiiOfl. 
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IMMIGRANT  BANES. 


The  "immigrant  bank^  is  a  nondescript,  unchartered  institution 
which  flourishes  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  where  immi- 
grants from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  are  gathered  in  any  con- 
siderable numbers.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  method  of 
operation,  characteristic  features,  and  general  conaitions  of  these 
immigrant  banks  a  special  inquiry  concerning  them  was  conducted  in 
various  localities  where  large  numbers  of  immigrants  were  resident. 
Considerable  attention  was  also  devoted  to  the  subject  in  connection 
with  the  general  industrial  investigation  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  No  attempt  was  made  to  interview  every  inmiigrant  doing 
a  banking  business  m  each  locality  studied,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
inquiry  in  nearly  every  community  was  made  sufficiently  complete 
and  comprehensive  to  ascertain  representative  conditions.  Bankers 
of  various  races  were  selected,  with  due  reference  to  the  importance 
and  extent  of  their  business,  so  as  to  give  a  proportionate  or  repre- 
sentative division  in  that  regard.  In  the  table  following  there  is 
presented  a  summary,  by  locality  and  by  race  of  proprietor,  of  all 
the  establishments  investigated. 


Table  1. — Summary  of  establishments  investigated 

proprietor. 

',  J>p  locality  and  by 

race  of 

LocaUty. 

• 

3 

1 

■ 

q 

1 

1 

• 

• 

M 

1 

• 

1 

• 

i 

1 

a 

• 

1 

1 

1 

• 

1 

OQ 

3 

Albany,  N.Y 

1 

3 
3 
2 
4 
'2 

3 

1 
2 
4 
2 

7 
2 
3 
2 
3 

1 

Bayoime  and  Fateraon,  N.  J 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 

4 

Boston,  Mass. 

6 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  vicinity 

1 
1 

.... 
1 

1 
"2' 

5 
3 

1 

10 

Chicago,  m 

1 



1 

1 

■     ■     M     « 

a  14 

Cleveumd,  Olilo 

07 

Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  other  textile  com- 
munities  

1 

1 

7 

bdlanapoUs,  Ind 

2 

Kanms  Olty,  Mo.  and  Kans. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Ptifla<i<»tpMis  Pa 

4 

Plttsburi:,  Pa.,  and  vicinity 

1 
1 

2 

6 

Other  western  Pennsylvania  commu- 
nities  

1 

2 

.... 

...« 

a2 

8 

a  16 

Providence,  R.  I 

2 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

1 
2 

4 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,and  vicinity 

b6 

2 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

2 

Mfi 

Syracuse,'  N.  Y /. 

3 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

3 

1 
1 

4 

utica,N.Y .*!.!!!;.!..! '.'..'. 

3 

4 

2 

a9 

4 

3 

TotaL 

1 

»6 

OS 

2 

6 

15 

a  47 

13 

1 

ell6 

•  Including  one  failed  banker.  ft  Including  two  faUed  bankers. 

e  Including  five  teHed  bankers. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  summary  a  large 
number  of  other  immigrant  business  men  not  engaged  in  immigrant 
banking  were  interviewed  with  reference  to  the  business.  In  various 
localities  American  bankers  and  business  men  were  interviewed. for 
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the  purpose  of  verifying  the  data  received  from  other  sources  and  to 
determine  the  general  conception  of  the  immigrant  banker  as  regards 
his  relation  to  the  public  welfare.  Many  of  these  informants  fur- 
nished valuable  opinions  and  information. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  field  work  as  described  above,  corre- 
spondence was  undertaken  with  the  various  state  banking  depart- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  legal  status  of  the  immi- 
grant banker  in  each  State,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  making  every 
phase  of  the  study  as  complete  and  general  as  possible. 

It  should  be  stated  that  prior  to  this  investigation  the  subject  of 
banking  as  practiced  by  immigrants  had  become  one  for  grave  con- 
sideration in  the  State  of  New  York,  particularly  in  New  York  City, 
where  these  concerns  flourish  as  they  do  nowhere  else.  Careful  in- 
vestigations had  been  conducted  there  by  both  state  and  federal  au- 
thorities. The  bulk  of  the  time  of  the  present  investigation,  there- 
fore, was  spent  in  communities  outside  of  New  York  City,  in  an  effort 
to  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  business  elsewhere,  rather 
than  in  the  city  itself  where  the  methods  had  been  more  clearly 
brought  to  light.  The  results  of  the  New  York  investigations,  how- 
ever, were  supplemented  and  confirmed  by  additional  inquiries. 

NUMBER  AND  DISTIOBITTION    OF  BANKS. 

Investigation  has  revealed  the  fact  that  there  are  in  this  country 
at  the  present  time  at  least  2,625  concerns  doing  a  so-called  immi- 
grant banking  business.  This  total  has  been  arrived  at  through  a 
partial  enumeration  by  the  agents  of  the  Commission,  in  connection 
with  information  received  from  authoritative  sources,  such  as  state 
bank  commissioners  and  banking  houses  with  which  the  immigrant 
concerns  correspond,  and  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  multi- 
tude of  saloon  Keepers,  etc.,  who  may  be  holding  deposits  for  safe- 
keeping or  even,  in  a  quiet  way,  receiving  money  for  transmission 
abroad.  The  table  which  follows  indicates  the  approximate  number 
of  these  concerns  in  the  various  States  so  far  as  disclosed  by  the  Com- 
mission's investigation. 


Table  2. — Approximate  nvmher  of  immigrant  hanking  concerns  disclosed  by  the 

Commission's  investigation^   "by  States, 

state. 

Number.  | 

State. 

1 

Number. 

r4^|ifnrnlft 

15 
15 
65 

275 
40 
10 
20 
20 
10 

175 
55 
50 
40 

Nebraska 

10 

Colorado 

Kew  HaTppshin^ , 

16 

Conn(>ctlcnt .. 

New  Jersey 

80 

nUnois 

New  York 

0  1,000 
150 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Iowa 

Ppnnsylvania. 

410 

'RhndeJslnnd 

20 

Maln^ . .      

West  VlrgliilR. 

10 

Maryland 

WliMonsln. ,  u             .      . 

00 

Massachimtts 

other  states  and  Tezrltories  fr 

80 

Mlchimn 

Total 

Minnesota. 

2.626 

Mlasonri . 

*  From  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  Immigration  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

*In  thlB  group  are  incladed  all  States  and  Territories  in  which  there  were  known  to 
be  one  or  more,  but  where  there  was  no  definite  knowledge  of  as  many  as  lOt  immigrant 
banks.  The  number  includes  Alabama,  Alaska,  Arisona,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia, 
Georgia,  Kentuckv,  Louisiana,  Montana,  Nevada.  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma. 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texaa,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington,  and 
Wyoming. 
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It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  f oregoinj?  table  does  not 
represent  a  complete  census  of  immigrant  banks.  The  e^imate  for 
each  State  was  based  upon  evidence  of  a  certain  number^  with  sub- 
stantially no  allowance  for  the  existence  of  others  of  which  definite 
information  was  not  at  hand.''  Each  State  was  considered  separately, 
witliout  any  attempt  at  establishing  a  proportion  among  them.  Li 
the  case  of  New  York,  the  fibres  of  the  recent  state  commission  of 
immigration  were  accepted,  l>ut  the  estimates  in  every  other  case 
resulted  from  the  present  inquiry. 

It  is  seen  that  there  are  very  few  immigrant  banks  in  the  South  or 
Southwest,  or  in  the  Bocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  coast  States,  the 
great  majority  being  founa  in  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
In  CaUfomia  there  are,  besides  the  15  concerns  appearmg  in  the 
estimate,  a  number  of  Japanese  banks,  but  they  are,  according  to  the 
state  commissioner,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  and 
hence  subject  to  examination  and  control.  There  is  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  belief  that  the  large  floating  immigrant  population  of  the 
Northwestern  Stetes  generally  maintains  relations  with  banks  at 
eastern  distributing  centers. 

RACES  PBEDOMINATINO  AS  BANKEBS. 

The  immigrant  bank  is  an  institution  peculiar  to  races  coming 
from  southern  and  eastern  European  countries,  which  races  at  the 
present  time  constitute  the  bulk  of  laborers  in  almost  all  great  indus- 
trial centers  where  foreign-bom  workers  predominate.  Establish- 
ments of  this  nature  have  not  at  any  time  been  conducted  for  immi- 
grants from  the  United  Kingdom  and  northern  and  western  Euro- 
pean countrie&  These  immigrante  have  more  readily  adapted 
themselves  to  American  customs  and  institutions  generally,  and 
when  transmitting  money  abroad  do  so  through  ordinary  recognized 
channels.  Moreover,  the  tendency  to  send  their  savings  abroad  is  not 
nearly  so  marked  as  among  the  more  recent  type  of  immigrante  from 
the  east  and  south  of  Europe. 

Of  the  total  number  of  establishments  investigated  47  were  oper- 
ated by  Itelians,  16  by  Hebrews,  18  by  Poles,  9  by  Magyars,  8  by 
Croatians,  6  hj  Bulgarians,  5  hj  Greeks,  4  by  Slovaks,  2  by  Germans, 
2  by  Lithuanians,  1  by  Bohemians,  1  by  Portuguese,  and  3  by  cor- 
porations and  partnerships  in  which  various  races  were  represented. 

Of  the  110  immigrant  banks  examined,  only  1  did  a  pure  banking 
business;  29  were  operated  as  steamship  and  foreign  exchange  agen- 
cies; 72  as  banks  in  connection  with  some  other  business;  and  8  were 
saloons^  etc.,  whose  proprietors  were  sending  money  abroad  without 
maintaming  a  steamship  agency.  The  remaining  6  out  of  the  totel 
of  116  esteblishmente  visited  were  steamship  agencies  without  a  bank 
in  connection. 

Of  the  86  bankers  and  steamship  agents — including  the  6  above 
mentioned — carrying  on  some  other  ousmess  in  connection,  some  have 
one  other  business,  some  two,  and  some  three  or  four.  These  other 
lines  of  business  and  employmente  are  represented  as  follows:  24 

^  In  certain  large  cities  and  their  environs  immigrant  banks  are  very  numerous. 
In  New  York  City  there  are  known  to  be  as  many  as  500,  in  Pittsburg  50,  in 
Chicago  75,  in  Buffalo  40,  in  Cleveland  20,  and  in  St.  Louis  30. 
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real  estate,  rental,  insurance  and  collecting  agencies,  40  notarial 
offices,  13  labor  agencies,  11  postal  substations,  12  book,  jeweliy,  and 
foreign  novelty  stores;  21  saloon  keepers,  14  grocers,  butchers,  and 
fruit  venders,  9  general  merchants,  7  wholesalers  and  importers,  2 
barbers,  8  boarding  bosses  or  room  renters,  2  printers,  2  pool-room 
keepers,  1  furniture  dealer,  1  undertaker,  and  28  with  similar  finan- 
cial interests  apart  from  the  place  where  the  banking  business  was 
conducted. 

ORIGIN   OF  IMMIGRANT  BANKS. 

The  question  arises.  How  have  financial  functions  become  confused 
with  other  lines  of  business  ?  The  answer  is  found  in  the  manner  in 
which  these  banks  originate  and  the  character  of  the  men  who  operate 
them.  Out  of  the  total  of  116  establishments  examined  as  repre- 
sentative of  existing  conditions,  107  were  steamship  agencies,  and  of 
this  number  all  but  6  did  an  ii^nigrant  banking  busless.  In  other 
words,  94  per  cent  of  the  concerns  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling 
steamship  tickets  were  at  the  same  time  enga^d  in  the  business  of 
immigrant  banking.  This  shows  that  the  relation  between  the  two  is 
so  close  as  to  warrant  the  characterization  of  them  as  interdependent. 
Even  the  casual  observer  readily  learns  to  associate  the  term  "  immi- 
grant bank  "  with  the  poster-bedecked  office  of  the  immigrant  repre- 
sentative of  steamship  companies.  In  the  mind  of  the  immigrant  the 
two  are  almost  inseparable.  To  him  the  steamship  agent  is  the  sole 
connecting  link  with  the  fatherland.  As  the  representative  of  well- 
known  lines,  he  ascribes  to  the  agent  a  standing  and  responsibility 
such  as  he  has  no  cause  to  assign  to  any  American  institution. 
Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the  immigrant  should  take  his 
savings  to  the  agent  and  ask  that  the  agent  send  them  home  for  him. 
Having  made  the  start,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  continue  to  leave 
with  the  agent  for  safe-keeping  his  weekly  or  monthly  surplus,  so 
that  he  may  accumulate  a  sufficient  amount  for  another  remittance 
or  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  steamship  ticket  to  bring  his  family 
to  this  country  or  for  his  own  return  to  Europe.  It  is  not  long 
before  the  agent  has  a  nucleus  for  a  banking  business,  and  his  assump- 
tion of  banking  functions  quickly  follows.  The  transition  is  then 
complete — the  steamship  agent  has  become  an  immigrant  banker. 

CHARACTER   OF  PROPRIETORS. 

The  responsibilities  imposed  upon  those  who  act  as  bankers  for 
the  immigrants  are  so  light  as  to  make  the  assumption  of  that  im- 

Eortant  office  dependent  upon  no  other  qualifications  than  the  would- 
e  banker's  ability  to  inspire  the  confidence  of  his  compatriot,  which 
racial  ties  render  comparatively  easy.  Numerous  instances  are  at 
hand  where  strangers  nave  gone  into  communities  and  established 
themselves  as  steamship  agente  and  foreign-exchange  dealers.  Their 
only  qualification  was  that  they  were  Italians  among  Italians,  or 
Magyars  among  Ma^ars.  Even  a  former  evil  reputation  does  not 
appear  to  injure  their  ability  to  attract  patronage.  In  the  course  of 
me  investigation,  knowledge  was  gained  of  two  fugitiTe  swindlers, 
two  clerks  discharged  for  dishonesty,  and  several  laborers  dismissed 
for  dishonestv  or  incompetency,  who  have  established  themselves  suc- 
cessfully as  bankers.    Hundreds  of  saloon  keepers  and  grocers  act 
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ja  bankers  without  the  least  fitness  or  equipment.  Although  banking 
functions  are  more  or  less  forced  upon  men  of  this  character,  and 
although  they  may  be  exercised  in  a  thoroughly  honorable  way  by 
many,  the  fact  remains  that  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
belonging  to  immigrant  laborers  are  handled  by  ignorant,  incom- 
petent, or  untrustworthy  men. 

GHABAGTER  OF  PATRONS. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  immi- 
gi^t  banker  deals  almost  wholly  with  the  ^eat  body  of  floating 
alien  labor — ^that  is,  those  of  more  recent  arrival — ^who  constitute  a 
class  farthest  removed  from  Americanization,  notablv  unversed  in 
financial  matters,  easily  influenced  by  racial  appeal,  and  largely 
dependent  upon  the  leaders  of  their  own  nationality.  A  successful 
Italian  banker,  in  commenting  upon  the  i^orance  and  trustfulness 
of  his  patrons,  pointed  out  the  ease  with  which  he  could  exploit  them 
should  he  so  desire.  According  to  this  informant,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  laborers  who  have  made  deposits  to  lose  their  receipts,  and, 
forgetting  how  much  is  due  them,  to  take  without  question  whatever 
balance  uie  banker  returns.  A  member  of  a  leading  steamship 
agency  in  a  large  city,  which  acts  simply  as  depositing  agent  in  assist- 
ing immigrants  to  open  accounts  in  responsible  bauKS,  testified  that 
should  his  firm  care  to  solicit  or  even  to  receive  without  solicitation 
these  deposits,  it  could  command  at  least  $200,000,  so  frequently  and 
insistently  are  sums  tendered  for  safe-keeping. 

WHY  THE  IMMIGRANT  PATRONIZES  THE  IMMIGRANT  BANK. 

The  c[uestion  arises.  Why  has  not  the  immigrant  laborer,  disliking 
or  fearing  to  carry  his  savings  around  with  him,  turned  to  American 
institutions  to  satisfy  his  banking  needSj  rather  than  to  the  less  re- 
sponsible men  of  his  own  race?  The  causes  for  his  failure  to  do  this 
are  flireefold:  (1)  The  i^orance  and  suspicion  of  the  immigrant, 
(2)  the  fact  that  American  institutions  nave  not  developed  the 
peculiar  facilities  necessary  in  the  handling  of  immigrant  business, 
^3)  the  ability  and  willingness  of  the  immigrant  proprietor  to  per- 
lorm  for  his  countrymen  necessary  services  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  them  to  obtain  otherwise. 

The  great  hindrance  in  securing  immigrant  patronage  for  Ameri- 
can banks  lies  in  the  alien's  ignorance  of  the  English  language. 
Inability  to  read  and  write,  necessitating  the  transaction  of  business 
through  an  interpreter,  combined  with  a  poor  comprehension  of  the 
checkm^  system  and  other  banking  devices,  is  apt  to  cause  him  to 
prefer  me  money  belt  to  the  bank,  the  saloon  keeper  to  the  tmist 
company.  A  natural  hesitancy  to  place  confidence  in  strangers  of 
other  races  is  augmented  in  many  cases  bv  a  positive  suspicion  of 
American  institutions.  It  was  said  of  the  Greeks  in  a  certain  locality 
that  they  stood  somewhat  in  awe  of  the  magnificent  proportions  and 
equipment  of  the  modem  city  bank.  An  Kalian  banker  said  of  his 
countrymen  that  their  suspicions  were  aroused  by  the  very  richness 
and,  to  them,  extravagance  in  the  equipment  of  the  average  American 
bank.  The  Austro-Hungarian  races  show  a  similar  inclination  to 
look  with  distrust  upon  local  American  institutions.    A  possible  ex- 
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planation  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  races,  largely  agricultural  in 
character  prior  to  coming  to  America,  are  not  accustomed  to  the 
extended  use  of  banking  facilities,  or,  if  so  accustomed,  confine  their 
relations  to  the  financial  institutions  operated  by  the  government  in 
their  respective  countries.  They  have  learned  that  the  banks  of  this 
country  are  not  government  institutions,  and  for  that  reason  look 
with  disfavor  upon  them. 

In  any  event,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  usually  suspicious  of  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Americans  to  influence  the  place  or  manner  of 
their  savings.  Not  possessed  of  an  intelligent  grasp  of  financial  ques- 
tions,  the  average  immigrant  is  easily  excfted  in  money  matters.  >«r- 
haps  he  does  not  differ  essentially  from  some  American  depositors  in 
this  respect,  but  he  is  quicker  to  accept  the  assurances  of  irresponsible 
persons  that  his  money  will  at  all  times  and  under  any  conditions  be 
available.  This  assurance  he  obtains  from  the  immigrant  banker. 
Thus  the  man  of  his  own  race,  be  he  saloon  keeper,  grocer,  boarding 
boss,  or  banker,  who  agrees  to  pay  on  demand  at  any  hour,  is  more 
likely  to  become  the  custodian  of  the  immi^ant's  savings  than  are 
institutions  of  unquestioned  strength  and  reliability. 

The  fact  that  in  many  localities  immigrants  of  different  nation- 
alities  maintain  accounts  with  reputable  banking  firms  may  not  be 
regarded  as  exceptional  so  much  as  indicative  of  a  gradual  estab- 
lishment of  confidence  in  such  firms,  arising  from  the  frequent 
frauds  to  which  the  immigrants  have  been  subjected  by  their  country- 
men. At  the  present  time,  however,  this  tendency  is  perhaps  con- 
fined to  those  who  are  permanently  located  in  the  United  States  or 
have  been  in  the  country  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  It  is 
more  or  less  doubtful  whether  such  relations  can  ever  be  established 
with  the  large  class  of  floating  alien  labor  in  this  country.  It  would 
seem  desirable,  but  its  attainment  is  dependent  largely  upon  the 
desire  of  the  local  banks  to  attract  iminigrant  business,  and  upon 
their  ability  to  offer  the  peculiar  facilities  necessary  for  obtaining  it. 
In  justice  to  the  immigrant  it  must  be  stated  that  m  the  past  neither 
of  these  factors  has  been  greatly  in  evidence.  It  is  true  that  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  among  the  banks  in  the  finan- 
cial districts  of  St.  Louis.  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  other 
large  cities  to  establish  loreign  departments  with  competent  man- 
agers and  clerks  of  the  various  races  of  recent  immigration.  In 
addition  to  these  departments,  "neighborhood"  and  branch  banks 
in  sections  populated  by  immigrants  have  been  more  or  less  sue- 
cessful  in  securing  a  share  of  the  immigrant  business,  both  as  regards 
remittances  abroad  and  savings  accounts.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  decided  disposition  among  American  insti- 
tutions not  to  solicit  the  patronage  of  the  alien  directly,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  his  deposits  are  often  for  temporary  safe- 
keeping only,  to  handle  which  would  require  an  unwarranted  amount 
of  bookkeeping.  Ignorance  of  forei^  languages  on  the  part  of  clerks 
of  the  average  savings  bank,  and  unwillingness  and  inability  to  extend 
to  the  immigrant  depositor  the  very  necessary  accommodation  of 
patient  assistance,  do  not  tend  to  attract  immigrant  patronage. 
These  conditions,  together  with  the  inconvenient  hours  maintained 
by  local  banks,  prevent  any  widespread  patronage  of  them  on  the 
part  of  the  immigrant. 
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The  immigrant  banker  is  often  called  upon  to  perform  many  other 
services.  Not  infrequently  as  saloon  keeper  or  licensed  labor  agent  he 
secures  work  for  his  patrons,  and  as  grocer  keeps  them  suppli^  with 
provisions.  Even  when  not  actually  a  labor  bureau,  the  banker's 
place  of  business  is  in  a  number  of  instances  practically  a  labor  head- 
quarters, where  the  idle  men  congregate  and  where  agents  or  con- 
tractors in  need  of  laborers  come  to  secure  them.  In  forwarding  mail, 
in  writing  letters  for  the  illiterate,  and  in  many  other  ways,  the 
banker  performs  necessary  and  efficient  service.  He  cashes  pay 
checks,  and  acts  as  interpreter,  intermediary,  and,  in  some  cases,  legal 
adviser.  As  notary  public  he  prepares  legal  documents  for  his  patrons 
and  assists  them  in  the  disposition  or  management  of  their  property. 

The  immigrant  banker  does  not,  of  course,  extend  such  accommo- 
dations without  compensation.  Even  if  there  is  not  immediate  re- 
muneration, such  services  lead  to  ultimate  ^in.  By  the  methods 
described  the  banker  obtains  a  distinct  hold  over  his  "clients,"  as 
they  are  usually  termed,  and  is  in  a  position  to  turn  their  needs 
to  his  own  advantage. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  IMMIGRANT  BANKS. 

Early  in  this  investigation  it  became  evident  that  there  were  radical 
differences  in  the  character  of  the  immigrant  banks  themselves. 
These  differences  admit  of  a  classification — depending  somewhat  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  banks  considered  are  removed  from  com- 
parison with  American  private  banks — as  regards  (1)  business 
methods,  (2)  authorization,  security,  and  financial  responsibility,  (3) 
d^ree  of  predominance  given  the  banking  business.  By  these  factors 
are  determined  three  classes  of  immigrant  banks  as  follows : 

I.  State  and  incorporated  banks  or  highly  organized  private  insti- 
tutions thoroughly  responsible  and  operated  m  a  regular  manner 
almost  exclusively  as  banks.  There  are  comparatively  few  of  these 
institutions. 

II.  Privatelv  owned  steamship  agencies,  labor  agencies,  and  real- 
estate  offices  winch  masquerade  under  the  name  of  bank,  but  which  are 
not  legally  authorized  as  such.  To  this  class  should  be  added  gro- 
ceries and  saloons  in  which  the  banking  functions  are  clearly  demied 
as  apart  from  other  business.  The  majority  of  the  banks  investigated 
are  of  this  class. 

III.  Banks  which  may  or  may  not  be  known  as  such,  but  in  which 
the  functions  of  caring  for  deposits  and  receiving  money  for  trans- 
mission abroad  are  extended  more  as  an  accommodation  or  as  inci- 
dental to  the  main  business  of  the  concern.  Saloon  keepers,  grocers, 
boarding  bosses,  barbers,  and  men  engaged  in  similar  occupations, 
usually  conduct  this  class  of  banks.  This  is  the  largest,  as  it  also  is 
the  most  irresponsible,  class.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  hardest  class  to 
regulate,  as  it  is  the  one  about  which  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  obtain 
accurate  information. 

OWNERSHIP    AND    CAPITALIZATION. 

It  is  one  of  the  striking  features  of  immigrant  banks  that  they  are 
almost  without  exception  unincorporated.  It  is  no  less  noteworthy 
that,  although  privately,  they  are  also  individually,  owned.    In  87  out 
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of  110  banks  examined,  the  proprietor  of  the  concern  was  found  to  be 
the  sole  owner.  Nineteen  were  partnerships.  Only  4  were  corpora- 
tions. The  term  "  &  Co."  and  others  of  a  corporate  nature  frequently 
appear  in  the  names  of  the  establishments,  out  are  meaningless  in  a 
majority  of  cases  as  far  as  indicating  any  distribution  of  ownership. 
They  are  used  in  the  belief  that  they  add  a  certain  dignity  to  the  firm. 
The  banks  are  almost  always  locally  owned,  although  occasionally, 
where  there  is  an  extended  system,  the  owner  may  live  elsewhere. 
There  is  little  of  the  interdependence  that  might  oe  expected  of  a 
banking  business  of  this  character.  In  every  center  of  afien  popula- 
tion there  is  very  keen  competition  among  the  banks  conducted  by 
men  of  the  different  immigrant  races.  Far  from  being  united  in  a 
community  of  interest,  a  spirit  of  acrimonious  rivalry  is  prevalent,  a 
rivalry  which  is  often  evidenced  by  invective  and  denunciation. 
Although  the  connection  with  New  York  in  one  way  is  very  intimate, 
there  is  no  close  alliance  through  ownership.  It  is  believed  that  not 
more  than  a  dozen  of  the  immigrant  banks  of  New  York  City  have 
branches  in  the  interior. 

Equally  significant  with  the  lack  of  incorporation  and  the  preva- 
lence of  individual  ownership  is  the  fact  that  these  concerns  seldom 
represent  any  investment  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor.  It  is  ^n- 
eraUy  recognized  that  to  embark  in  such  a  venture  requires  no  capital. 
Of  the  116  institutions  reported  upon,  only  6  were  capitalized,  and 
in  2  of  these  the  ascribed  capital  was  not  a  sum  paid  in,  but  a  fund 
accruing  from  the  profits  of  the  business.*  In  this  relation,  special 
attention  is  called  to  those  grocers,  saloon  keepers,  and  other  business 
men  who  fence  off  a  portion  of  their  store  ana  call  it  a  bank,  and  who 
advertise  themselves  extensively  as  bankers.  Among  these,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  there  is  a  very  poor  conception  of  the  financial  responsu)il- 
ity  involved  in  such  an  undertaking.  The  proprietor  feels  free  to 
invest  the  funds  of  the  bank  in  his  own  interests  rather  than  in  those 
of  the  bank,  and  the  result  is  that  in  case  of  the  bank's  failure  these 
personal  investments  constitute  substantially  the  only  capital  or  fund 
against  which  levy  can  be  made.  As  far  as  its  relation  to  the  State 
is  concerned,  therefore,  the  bank  loses  its  identity  as  an  institution  in 
the  personal  activities  of  a  proprietor,  who  is,  for  the  most  part, 
legaUy  and  financially  irresponsible. 

* 

METHODS  OF  SECURING  BUSINESS. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  following  are  the  methods  employed  by 
immigrant  bankers  in  securing  business. 

BUNNEBS  OB  80LICIT0B8. 

"  Runners  "  and  solicitors  are  sometimes  employed.  This  practice, 
however,  is  not  common  among  interior  immigrant  bankers.  Some^ 
times  runners  and  clerks  engaged  in  the  sale  of  steamship  tickets 
upon  a  commission  basis  are  employed  at  the  same  time  to  solicit 

^  The  manager  of  a  large  Immigrant  bank  in  New  York  City  asserted  that  less 
than  $1,000  was  sufficient  to  start  a  pretentions  bank  in  that  city,  but  he  insisted 
that  at  least  $1,000  more  ought  to  be  converted  into  foreign  currency  and  placed 
In  the  show  window,  as  this  was  most  essential  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  con- 
fidence and  attracting  business. 
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and  collect  money  for  transmission  abroad.  The  report  of  the  New 
York  state  commission  declares  that  there  are  ^'probably  5,000  to 
6,000,  and  certainly  8,000  runners  or  peddlers  in  New  York  City  who 
sell  tickets  outside  of  offices,"  and  that  not  only  is  the  mile  made  by 
the  companies  in  regard  to  furnishing  ticketi  to  peddlers  not  en- 
forced,  but  the  practice  is  actually  secretly  encouraged  by  the  steam- 
ship companies. 

ADYEBTISEMENT. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  single  out  the  immigrant  banks  in  the  foreign 
sections  of  most  communities.  They  are  made  conspicuous  among 
the  establishments  that  surround  them  by  the  profuse  and  extrava- 

Snt  advertisements  that  adorn  their  windows,  walls,  and  signboards. 
1  available  space  is  filled  with  steamship  posters,  money-chanmng 
notices,  and  many-colored  placards,  alluring  always  in  the  induce- 
ments they  present. 

The  part  played  by  the  alien  press  in  spreading  the  propaganda  of 
the  immigrant  banker  is  one  worthy  oi  serious  consideration.  ^  In 
several  large  cities  bankers  own  and  publish  newspapers,  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  printing  matters  of  interest  to  immigrant  sub- 
scribers, but  in  reality  for  me  purpose  of  exploiting  the  business  of 
the  proprietor.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  oft-repeated  advertise- 
ments of  the  latter  are  the  only  ones  appearing  in  the  issue.  Many 
other  newspapers,  apparently  without  direct  financial  connection  with 
immi^ant  bankers,  are  filled  with  the  lavish  advertisements  of  the 
proprietors  of  these  concerns.  Inasmuch  as  these  banks  are  so  numer- 
ous and  such  extensive  advertisers,  it  follows  that  the  publishers  of 
these  papers  are  not  inclined  to  jeopardize  this  source  of  income  by 
exposing  in  their  columns  the  fraudulent  practices  of  such  well- 
paying  patrons.  Furthermore,  it  is  charged  that  many  of  them  do 
not  give  due  publicity  to  failures  among  bankers  of  this  type,  par- 
ticularly those  whose  advertisements  they  have  carried.  WhBi  is  of 
more  consequence,  is  the  claim  that  the  editors  of  some  papers  actively 
participate  in  silencing  such  affairs  by  offering  plausible  excuses 
for  the  disappearance  or  misconduct  of  the  banker. 

MIBBEPRESENTATIONB. 

Closely  allied  to  advertising  are  the  misleading  claims  and  preten- 
sions put  forUi  by  immigrant  bankers.  Of  first  consideration  is  the 
use  of  the  term  "  bank  "  or  "  banker,"  and  others  of  a  similar  nature. 
D^pite  prohibitive  laws  in  certain  States — ^notably  New  York  and 
Missouri — ^the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  term  "bank"  by  unauthor- 
ized individuals  was  found  to  be  very  general.  The  word  is  dis- 
played on  tlie  windows  and  signs  of  the  banking  houses,  and  appears 
on  letter  heads  and  circulars,  and  in  newspapers  printed  in  foreign 
lan^ages.  Such  terms  as  "foreijgn  exchange  bank,"  "banking 
exchange,"  "  foreign  banker,"  "  bankmg  house,"  etc.,  in  several  differ- 
ent lan^iases,  are  not  uncommon.  A  favorite  expression  among 
Italian  bankers,  probably  the  most  frequent  users  or  such  terms,  is 
"  Banca  Italiana---notaio  publico — agente  marittimo." 
^  The  use  by  private  inaividuals  of  high-sounding  and  impressive 
titles — sometimes  only  for  the  purpose  of  racial  designation,  but  more 
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often  to  conceal  the  owner's  real  name,  or  to  evade  prohibitive  stat- 
utes— is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  freedom  in  which  the  business  is 
conducted. 

Special  attention  in  this  respect  is  called  to  the  action  of  the 
Post-Office  Department  in  allowing  inmii^ants  doing  a  banking 
business  to  operate  postal  substations.  It  is  thought  that  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  is  calculated  to  do  much  harm,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  shown  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  certain  bankers  to  use 
their  official  position  as  an  asset  in  attracting  patrona^  for  their 
banks.  An  Italian  banker  in  New  York  failed  with  liabilities  of 
over  $276,000.  He  had  operated  a  postal  substation  in  connection 
with  his  bank,  and  his  private  "  money-order  "  receipts  bore  a  legend 
somewhat  as  follows:  "Uffici  di  Postali  e  Telegraphos"  (postal  and 
telegraph  office),  which,  to  the  average  Italian  immigrant,  conveys 
an  entirely  erroneous  meaning.  He  is  more  than  likefy  to  interpret 
it  to  mean  that  the  banker  is  under  the  control  of  the  Grovemment, 
since  in  Italy  postal  savings  banks  are  under  the  control  of  the  min- 
ister of  postis  and  telegraphs. 

The  use  of  the  term  "  notary  public  "  demands  special  considera- 
tion. The  notary  in  foreign  countries  assumes  the  responsibility  of, 
and  undergoes  training  for,  judicial  rather  than  ministerial  duties. 
In  the  old  country  the  office  of  notary  is  recognized  as  one  of  great 
dignity,  and  the  incumbent  as  a  person  of  learning  and  authority. 
The  more  recently  arrived  alien  does  not,  therefore,  readily  appre- 
ciate the  difference  between  the  notary  abroad  and  the  one  in  this 
country.  The  immigrant  banker,  however,  is  quick  to  take  notice  of 
this  difference  and  to  turn  it  to  his  advantage.  Almost  invariably 
immigrant  bankers  are  notaries.  They  advertise  this  fact  exten- 
sively, and  their  countrymen  willingly  place  in  them  the  same  con- 
fidence that  is  reposed  in  notaries  abroad. 

PERFORMANCE  OF  ALLIED  AND  PARTIALLY  ACCOMMODATIVE  FUNCTIONS. 

Immigrant  bankers  everywhere  insist  that  the  accommodations 
which  they  have  extended  to  their  patrons  have  been  their  most 
effective  method  of  securing  business.  They  emphasize  the  fact  that 
it  is  their  ability,  growing  out  of  their  knowledge  of  lan^ages  and 
conditions,  and  their  willingness  to  perform  for  the  immigrant  nec- 
essary services  which  he  could  not  otherwise  obtain,  that  has  brought 
them  their  patronage.  Great  importance  must  be  assigned  to  the 
fact  that  proprietors  of  these  bauKS  fix  their  business  hours  to  suit 
tha  convenience  of  their  patrons.  A  large  part  of  their  business  is 
done  at  night,  after  working  hours,  and  on  Sundays.  One  Hebrew 
banker  advertises  the  fact  that  his  office  is  open  Sundays  from  9  a.  m. 
to  1  p.  m.  Another  banker,  a  Slovak  in  Pennsylvania,  receives  de- 
posits on  the  street  on  Sundays  and  late  at  night.  An  Italian  bank 
in  New  York  City  was  found  crowded  with  customers  on  Sunday 
morning.  All  emphasize  the  fact  that  deposits  will  be  paid  on 
demanaat  any  time. 

BANKING  BUSINESS. 

The  purely  banking  functions  of  immi^ant  institutions  consist 
of  deposits,  loans,  money  exchange,  and  foreign  exchange.    Other 
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activities,  such  as  collections,  domestic  exdiange,  insurance,  and 
rentals,  are  carried  on  by  a  considerable  number  of  banks^  but  the 
first  four  are  the  predominant  and  distinctive  banking  functions. 

DB2P0SITB. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  immigrant  banks  are 
rarely  savings  or  commercial  institutions.  Deposits  are  usually  left 
for  temporary  safe-keeping  rather  than  as  interest-bearing  savings 
accoimts.  Such  deposits  are  not  subject  to  check,  and  there  is,  there- 
fore, seldom  need  of  clearing  arrangements.  The  receipt  of  deposits 
is  merely  incidental  to  the  main  functions  of  the  bank,  and  is  directly 
contributory  to  the  personal  interests  of  the  proprietor.  Many  so- 
called  bankers  do  not  openly  solicit  deposits  and  do  not  make  a 
practice  of  receiving  them,  while  others  actively  seek  after  deposits 
.as  an  important  part  of  their  business.  But  whatever  the  capacity 
in  which  the  banker  receives  money,  it  is  essentially  a  personal  one 
in  which  he^  disposes  of  it.  This  fact  can  not  be  too  forcibly  im- 
pressed. It  is  particularly  worthy  of  note  in  view  of  the  preponder- 
ance of  testimony  among  these  pseudobankers  to  the  effect  that,  be- 
yond an  understanding  that  deposits  are  subject  to  demand  at  any 
time,  there  is  no  consideration  ^ven  nor  limitation  implied  as  to 
their  use.  So  far  as  his  depositors  are  concerned,  the  immiffrant 
banker  is  at  liberty  to  use  their  funds  to  suit  himself.  It  is  solely  a 
matter  of  trust  throughout.  This  fact  would  be  neither  remarkable 
nor  significant  were  mere  effective  safeguards  or  obligations;  but  it 
is  startlingly  significant  in  view  of  the  lack  of  security  afforded,  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  condition  still  exists  m  spite  of  the 
many  ruinous  violations  of  the  confidence  imposed. 

The  customary  informality  with  which  deposits  are  tendered  and 
received,  the  passive  attitude  of  depositors  as  regards  the  use  to  which 
they  may  be  put,  and  the  want  of  legal  and  financial  responsibility  for 
their  safe-keeping,  result  in  a  failure  to  distinguish  between  the 
affairs  of  the  bank  and  those  of  the  banker.  Where  the  latter  is  the 
sole  owner  of  the  establishment,  as  was  found  to  be  the  case  in  four- 
fifths  of  those  examined,  and  finds  himself  under  no  restrictions  as  to 
the  use  of  funds  left  with  him,  he  wiU  ordinarily  take  advantage  of 
that  fact  to  invest  them  to  his  own  ends  without  much  regard  for  the 
solvency  of  the  bank. 

The  most  objectionable  use  to  which  deposits  are  usually  put-  is 
that  of  direct  investment  in  the  proprietor's  own  business.  Grocers 
and  saloon  keepers  have  admitted  that  deposits  are  used  freely  to  meet 
current  bills  or  are  invested  outright  in  the  stocks  of  their  concerns. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  immigrant  bankers  to  redeposit  the 
funds  with  some  regular  bank.  Many  bankers  are  deriving  trom  2  to 
4  per  cent  interest  on  thousands  of  dollars  which  have  been  intrusted 
to  them,  but  on  which  they  make  no  return. 

If  deposits  are  subject  to  such  active  demand  as  to  preclude  their 
redeposit  by  the  immigrant  banker  as  a  savings  account,  they  may 
be  deposited  as  a  part  of  his  checking  account,  and  in  this  way  may 
yield  a  nominal  rate  of  interest.  Instances  were  found  where  amounts 
as  high  as  $11,000  were  made  to  yield  2  per  cent  interest  in  this  way. 

The  immigrant  banker,  however,  is  not,  as  a  rule,  satisfied  with 
these  methods,  nor  with  the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  other  banks, 
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and  seeks  a  more  profitable  investment  for  his  depositors'  funds. 
In  this  way  deposits  come  to  be  used  for  loans  or  investments.  As 
refi^ards  the  tendency  among  immigrant  bankers  to  invest  funds 
intrusted  to  them  in  real  estate  and  stocks,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
state  here  that  many  of  these  bankers  who  receive  deposits  are  prop- 
erty holders  to  an  extent  not  warranted  by  the  legitimate  profits  they 
would  derive  from  their  steamship,  foreign  exchange,  or  other  busi- 
ness. A  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  bankers  to  invest  outright 
in  real  estate  is  noticeable.  Siich  holdings  are  almost  uniformly 
the  heaviest  assets  of  the  banker.  .  The  tying-up  of  funds  in  this 
manner  was  productive  of  many  failures  during  the  recent  panic. 
Speculative  stocks  of  various  kinds  are  another  favorite  form  of  in- 
vestment. Considerable  criticism  of  the  immigrant  banking  system 
has  rested  on  the  fact  that  these  bankers,  forgetting  all  obligations  to 
their  depositors,  are  too  prone  to  invest  in  speculative  enterprises, 
and  it  is  true  that  the  assets  of  many  who  have  failed  include  a  sur- 
prisingly large  amount  of  worthless  stocks. 


LOANS. 


Banks  of  Class  I®  ordinarily  make  loans  in  the  regular  course 
of  banking  operations.  The  rate  of  discount  varies  from  6  to  7  per 
cent.  The  loans  are  usually  made  to  business  men  or  home  builders. 
To  a  prevailing  degree  mortgages,  both  chattel  and  real  estate,  are 
accepted  as  security.  The  greater  part  of  the  loans  of  one  of  the 
investigated  banks  of  this  class  is,  however,  to  brokers  on  stock 
collateral. 

The  loans  of  banks  of  Class  II*  partake  more  of  the  nature  of 
accommodations  extended  to  laborers  and  home  builders  who  are 
personal  friends  of  the  proprietor;  that  is  to  say,  actual  cash  advance- 
ments are  made  from  the  proprietor's  own  funds  or  outright  from 
the  bank  deposits.  Loans  to  laborers  are  generally  secured  by  notes 
bearing  good  personal  indorsement ;  those  to  business  men,  by  chattel 
mortgages  and  personal  notes;  those  to  home  builders,  by  deeds  of 
trust. 

Bankers  of  Class  III "  advance  money  to  their  patrons  for  the  pur- 
chase of  prepaid  steamship  tickets  or  for  a  remittance  home,  and  in 
some  cases  for  food  suppnes.  These  loans  are  invariably  of  a  per- 
sonal and  private  nature  and  are  not  infrequently  made  from  the 
personal  funds  of  the  proprietor.  The  borrower's  note  is  sometimes 
taken,  but  no  security  whatever  is  required. 

The  distribution  of  immigrant  bank  funds  among  the  various 
classes  of  investments  has  been  studied  by  the  Commission.  During 
the  time  that  this  investigation  was  made  an  unusually  conservative 
attitude  was  apparent^  and  deposits  were  being  held  to  a  prevailing 
degree  in  checking  or  interest  accounts.  The  class  of  depositors  who 
patronize  banks  of  this  character  are  almost  universally  laboring 
men,  and  they  were  perhaps  more  directly  affected  by  the  panic  or 
1907-8  than  was  any  other  class.  Thrown  out  of  employment  in 
large  numbers,  they  were  not  only  unable  to  make  further  deposits, 
but  were  compelled  to  withdraw  what  they  had.  Prior  to  the  panic 
these  deposits  were  enormous,  and  the  current  prosperity  led  to  whole- 
sale investment.  When  the  pressure  came,  many  bankers  were  unable 
to  realize  on  tlieir  securities,  or  dispose  of  their  real  estate,  or  call  in 

*»  For  classification  of  banks  see  p.  419. 
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their  loans  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  depositors.  Failures  in 
such  cases  were  inevitable^  A  study  of  the  assets  of  these  bankers 
who  failed  revealed  an  extraordinary  amount  of  worthless  notes, 
stocks,  and  questionable  securities,  tactically  the  only  convertible 
resource  consisted  of  real  estate,  on  which  at  that  time  httle  could  be 
realized  for  the  depositors. 

As  a  rule  immigrant  banks  in  the  interior  communities  do  not 
handle  foreign  money  except  as  an  accommodation  to  their  patrons, 
buying  from  them  such  small  sums  as  are  not  exchanged  upon  their 
arrival  at  New  York,  and  securing  for  them,  usually  from  New  York 
or  local  banks,  such  as  they  may  wish  on  departure  for  Eur(»>e. 
Many  of  them  keep  a  small  stock  of  foreign  currency  for  show-wm- 
dow  purposes.  Comparatively  little  foreign  money  is  brought  into 
the  interior. 

RELATIVE   lUPOBTAKCE   OF  DEPOSITS   AND  BBlOnAflOES. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  believed  that  the  business  of  receiving  money 
for  transmission  abroad  presents  graver  problems  and  deserves  more 
careful  study  than  does  that  of  receiving  deposits.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  many  immigrants  doing  a  banking  business  do  not  make 
a  practice  of  receiving  deposits  other  than  small  sums  for  temporary 
safe-keeping,  whereas  the  receiving  of  money  for  transmission  abroad 
is  a  highly  important  part  of  the  business  of  every  immigrant  banker. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  scarcely  an  immigrant  steamship  agent, 
saloon  keeper,  or  merchant  in  the  country  who  does  not  sell  what  he 
is  pleased  to  term  "  foreign  exchange."  Through  these  channels  a 
steady  stream  of  money  is  poured  into  Europe.  The  prevalence  of 
the  practice,  the  vast  sums  involved,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
system  under  which  transmission  is  made,  attach  to  the  taking  of 
money  for  this  purpose  an  overshadowing  importance  such  as  can 
not  be  ascribed  to  the  receiving  of  deposits. 

REHrrrANCES  abroad. 
The  amount  of  money  sent  abroad  by  various  correspondent  bank- 
ing houses  of  Immigrant  banks  in  the  two  and  one-halt  years  ending 
June  30, 1909,  is  shown  by  the  table  following ; 

Table  3. — Immigrant  remittancea  abroad  by  vartout  correapondent  banhinff 
houaeg  of  imfitit/nutt  bank»,  bj/  country  to  iohieh  sent,  Janvaty  1,  1907,  to 
June  SO.  1909. 
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This  table  is  a  summary  of  carefully  prepared  statements  furnished 
by  four  general  banking  houses,  the  financial  departments  of  an 
express  company  and  of  a  steamship  company,  and  three  large  Italian 
banks,  including  the  New  York  office  of  the  Bank  of  Naples.  These 
are  the  leading  concerns  through  which  the  inunigrant  banks  under 
consideration  transmit  money  abroad.  In  each  case  representatives 
of  these  banking  houses  have  asserted  that  local  sales  over  the  coun- 
ters of  the  bank  were  inconsiderable,  and  none  but  the  Bank  of 
Naples,  and  possibly  the  express  company,  have  more  than  a  very  few 
American  correspondents  or  subagents  who  sell  their  "  money  orders.'' 
It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  remittances  of  immigrant  bankers  formed 
90  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  money  sent  abroad  each  year 
by  these  companies.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  approximately 
$125,000,000  was  sent  abroad  through  these  agencies  by  immigrant 
banking  establishments  in  1907.  The  influence  of  the  recent  period 
of  financial  depression  is  apparent,  transmissions  through  these  nine 
houses  faUing  from  $141,047,381.92  in  1907  to  $77,666,035.46  in  1908. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  these  transmittals  of  money  do 
not  properly  constitute  foreign  exchange  as  it  is  commercially  and 
economically  understood.  They  are  not  commercial  payments  arising 
out  of  imports  or  the  expenditures  of  tourists,  but  represent  savings 
withdrawn  from  circulation  here  and  sent  abroad  for  the  support  of 
families,  for  payment  of  debts  contracted  prior  to  or  in  coming  to  this 
country,  for  investment,  or  for  accumulation  for  future  expenditures 
there.  Some  immigrant  bankers  carry  small  stocks  of  imported 
books  and  novelties,  but  remittances  abroad  in  payment  thereof,  which 
they  may  make  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  transmissions,  are 
inconsiderable.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  in  their  origin  and  ulti- 
mate purpose  the  transmissions  of  immigrant  laborers  constitute  a 
distinct  class  of  exchan^. 

The  reports  of  the  Auditor  for  the  United  States  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment show  that  the  value  of  international  money  orders  issued  in  the 
United  States  and  paid  in  foreign  countries  during  the  period  1900 
to  1909  aggregated  nearly  $500,000,000.  Of  this  great  sum  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  were  sent  to  the  countries  of  Europe  during  the  fiscal 
years  named :  In  1906,  $53,443,814.20 ;  in  1907,  $70,916,609.09 ;  in  1908, 
$76,271,911.25 ;  and  in  1909,  $63,478,655.48.  It  is  believed  that  fully 
90  per  cent  of  these  orders  were  purchased  by  immigrant  laborers. 

OENEBAL   ESTIMATE   OF    AMOUNT   SENT   ABBOAD   IN   1907   BY   IMMIGRANTS. 

Even  with  the  material  at  hand,  an  attempt  at  estimating  the 
total  sum  sent  out  of  this  country  is  at  best  an  uncertain  undertaking. 
I^ior  to  the  recent  panic,  this  sum  assumed  enormous  proportions, 
probablv  reaching  its  highest  point  in  the  year  1907.  jBased  upon 
actual  figures  obtained  fiom  reliable  sources,  it  is  safe  to  say  mat 
$275,000,000  was  sent  abroad  by  immigrants  in  that  year.  Over 
$200,000,000  of  this  sum  is  accounted  for  in  the  figures  of  various 
banks  and  the  Post-Office  Department  already  presented.  Although 
any  division  of  this  amount  according  to  the  countries  for  which  it 
was  destined  would  of  necessity  be  an  arbitrary  one,  it  is  nevertheless 
thought  that  the  following  table,  based  partially  on  the  estimates  and 
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statistics  already  given  and  partially  on  other  material  at  hand,  is 
a  fairly  close  approximation  of  the  amount  of  money  sent  abroad  by 
immigrants  in  1907 : 

Table  4. — Remittances  alnvad  by  immiffrants  in  the  United  States,  hy  country 

to  which  sent,  for  year  1907. 


Country. 


Italy 

Austria-Hungary 

Russia  (indudrng  Finland) 

Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland 

N<Hrway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 

Oermany 

Oreeoe 

Balkan  States 

Japan 

Cuna 

Otber  countries 

Total 


Amount. 


186,000,000 

76,000,000 

25,000,000 

26,000,000 

25,000,000 

15,000,000 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 


275,000,000 


This  is  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  sent  home  by  immi- 
grants, and  consequently  does  not  take  into  account  the  large  sums 
carried  abroad  by  returning  immigrants.  It  is  meant  to  cover  con- 
servatively only  remittances  made  through  the  post-office  by  interna- 
tional money  orders:  through  immigrant  banks,  by  money  orders  of 
large  metropolitan  oanking  houses  and  express  companies,  or  by 
drafts  direct  on  foreign  banks:  through  foreign  banks  directljr  by 
means  of  general  agencies  in  tnis  country;  and  through  American 
banking  houses  with  foreign  departments  or  other  mediums  of  selling 
exchange  directly  to  the  immi^ant.  The  considerable  sums  sent 
through  consular  offices  or  charitable  and  other  associations,  except 
where  included  in  one  of  the  above  groups,  are  not  taken  into  account, 
nor  are  the  comparatively  small  amounts  sent  in  currency  through  the 
mails. 

The  year  1907  was  chosen  for  making  this  estimate^  because  both 
1908  and  1909  were  materially  affected  by  the  industrial  depression. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  foreign  exchange  business  among  immigrant 
bankers  was  very  much  demoralized  during  1908,  and  the  total  re- 
mitted during  that  year  was  considerably  less  than  in  1907.  In  1908 
thousands  of  immigrants  returned  home  or  were  forced  to  withdraw 
their  savings  abroad  instead  of  adding  to  them. 


AVE&AOE    AMOUNT    OF    REMITTANCES. 


Although  the  total  amount  of  money  sent  abroad  by  immigrants  is 
large,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  individual  transmissions  are  com- 
paratively small.  The  average  amoimt  of  remittances  through  the 
Bank  of  ^Naples  to  Italian  families  during  the  years  1906,  19^,  and 
1908  was  as  follows : 

1006 $35.32 

1907 35.13 

1908 34.16 

This  includes  only  the  sums  received  by  the  Bank  of  Naples  from 
its  direct  correspondents  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
distribution  to  families  of  Italian  immigrants  and  does  not  include 
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the  amounts  received  for  deposit.  The  average  of  these  latter  sums 
is  always  much  larger  than  that  of  those  intended  for  distribution. 
For  instance,  in  1908  the  average  remittance  for  deposit  received  by 
this  bank  was  $120.43. 

The  average  amount  of  the  post-office  money  orders  issued  in  the 
United  States  during  the  period  1906  to  1909  and  paid  in  Europe 
during  this  period  was  $21.24  in  1906,  $23.62  in  1907,  $25.33  in  1908, 
and  $21.26  in  1909. 

METHODS    OF    TRANSMISSION. 

It  is  of  advantage  to  consider  the  methods  by  which  sums  of  money 
are  transmitted  abroad  by  immigrant  bankers.  Although  the  process 
by  which  these  sums  are  actually  exchanged  abroad  does  not  differ 
from  the  usual  manner  of  exchange,  the  nature  of  these  remittances 
is  such  as  to  demand  special  facilities  in  their  collection  here  and  in 
their  ultimate  distribution  abroad.  In  the  first  place,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  the  peculiarly  intimate  relations  existing  between  the 
immigrant  laborer  and  certain  leaders  of  his  race  cause  him  to  bring 
to  such  leaders  his  savings  for  safe-keeping  or  for  transmission 
abroad.  By  virtue  of  this  fact  these  men  become  his  bankers,  al- 
though individually  they  are,  in  many  cases,  without  financial  re- 
sponsibility or  adequate  equipment  or  facilities  for  carrying  out  the 
obligation  imposed.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  sums  ordered  to  be  transmitted  are  intended  for  towns 
and  villages  in  Europe  without  banking  facilities  other  than  the 
government  postal  savings  banks.  Consequently,  the  demand  of  the 
immigrant  banker  for  means  by  which  he  might  expedite  the  trans- 
mission of  funds  left  with  him  without  the  institution  of  clearing 
arrangments  for  the  prompt  delivery  and  correct  distribution  of 
these  funds  abroad,  has  given  rise  to  a  system  whereby  certain  leading 
American  corporations  with  comprehensive  foreign  connections  have 
extended  to  the  immigrant  banker  facilities  for  the  payment  of  these 
remittances  without  necessitating  on  his  part  the  maintenance  abroad 
of  balances  or  clearing  reserves.  Figures  that  have  been  presented 
show  that  at  least  $125,000,000  of  the  amount  originating  among  im-' 
migrant  bankers  was  sent  by  means  of  money  orders  through  certain^ 
leading  banking  houses  and  steamship  and  express  companies. 

Books  of  these  money  orders  are  furnished  immigrant  bankers' 
upon  application.  Each  order  usually  consists  of  a  stub  to  be  retained 
by  the  correspondent  as  a  record,  an  advice  or  direction  slip  to  be 
returned  to  the  banking  house,  an  advice  slip  to  be  sent  to  the  payee, 
and  a  receipt  for  the  purchaser,  better  termed  the  sender. 

The  advice  to  the  payee,  omitted  from  some  forms,  is  usually 
forwarded  by  the  immigrant  banker.  When  the  advice  for  the  payee 
is  omitted,  the  purchaser  is  depended  upon  to  notify  the  party  for 
whom  the  money  is  intended.  Frequently,  instead  of  forwarding  for 
each  individual  order  the  advice  slip  intended  for  the  banking  house, 
correspondents  make  up  advice  sheets  containing  directions  for  a  num- 
ber of  orders  during  a  given  period.  A  remittance  accompanies  each 
advice  sheet.  Sometimes  the  correspondent  maintains  a  small  bal- 
ance with  the  banking  house  through  which  transmission  is  made,  in 
which  case  the  remittance  need  not  fully  cover  the  amounts  advi^ied 
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in  every  instance.  But  no  correspondent  was  found  whose  advices 
would  be  honored  unless  covered  each  time  by  the  sum  of  his  remit- 
tance and  balance.  In  other  words,  the  immigrant  correspondent 
merely  directs  that  such  and  such  amounts  be  paid  to  the  specified 
parties  abroad,  to  accomplish  which  he  must  make  immediate  pay- 
ment to  the  transmitting  house. 

In  accordance  with  these  formal  instructions,  the  banking  house 
in  turn  advises  the  payment  of  the  special  sums  abroad,  through  Eu- 
ropean banks  with  which  it  has  established  connections.  Because  of 
these  connections  with  banks  all  over  Europe,  payment  can  be  con- 
veniently and  expeditiously  advised  with  reference  to  the  locality  of 
the  payee.  Some  of  the  larger  immigrant  banks,  in  order  to  facilitate 
matters,  send  a  duplicate  advice  sheet  directly  to  the  European  agents 
of  their  banking  houses,  and  for  this  purpose  are  provided  with  a  list 
of  these  agents.  But  distribution  of  the  sums  specified  is  not  made 
until  the  instructions  of  the  banking  house  are  received. 

In^  Italy,  Russia,  and  Austria-Hungary,  as  well  as  in  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  Montenegro,  and  other  Balkan  states,  distribution  of  immi- 
grant remittances  is  usually  made  by  postal  money  order  through 
postal  savings  banks.  In  Germany  also  this  is  true  to  a  certain 
extent.  Greek,  Turkish,  Macedonian,  and  Asiatic  remittances  are  by 
draft  on  London,  Paris,  Hongkong,  or  other  large  city.  Banks  in 
the  first-named  group  of  countries,  upon  receipt  of  the  advices  and  in- 
structions, either  purchase  postal  money  orders  of  the  designated 
amounts  and  mail  them  to  the  persons  specified  or  send  them  regis- 
tered letters  containing  the  actual  amount  in  currency.  For  instance, 
in  Austria-Hungary  all  payments  up  to  600  kronen  (about  $120)  are 
made  by  postal  money  order  and  all  over  600  kronen  are  made  in 
currency  oy  registered  letter.  .  The  European  bank  receives  the 
customary  jyostal  receipt,  and  forwards  it  to  the  immigrant  banker. 
On  the  outside  of  registered  letters  used  for  this  purpose,  the  exact 
amount  of  the  contents,  according  to  denominations,  is  indicated. 
Inasmuch  as  mail  carriers  are  required  to  receipt  all  registered  let- 
ters, safe  delivery  is  practically  guaranteed.  Both  registered  letters 
and  those  containing  money  orders  may  be  delivered  to  the  payee  by  a 
system  corresponding  to  our  rural  -free  delivery.  Postal  orders  are 
readily  cashed  at  the  nearest  postal  station.  In  Germany  they  may 
be  cashed  by  the  mail  carrier. 

The  time  which  elapses  between  the  forwarding  of  the  advice  sheet 
by  the  corr^ondent  and  the  delivery  to  him  of  the  postal  receipt 
sent  by  the  European  bank  is  seldom  less  than  a  month.  It  may  be 
much  more  than  that  between  the  date  on  which  the  customer  turns 
his  remittance  over  to  the  correspondent  and  that  on  which  he  hears 
from  the  payee  that  the  money  has  or  has  not  been  received.  This  is 
pointed  out  as  showing  that  a  dishonest  banker  has  from  forty  days 
to  two  months  in  which  to  collect  money  before  arousing  the  suspi- 
cions of  his  patrons. 

The  method  of  ultimate  distribution  of  money  received  by  bankers 
having  their  own  connections  abroad  is  the  same.  Orders  are  advised 
directly  to  and  paid  through  these  European  agents  without  instruc- 
tions from  any  American  banking  house.  Payment  covering  the 
orders  advised  is  usually  made,  however,  through  one  of  these  houses. 
New  York  exchange  is  not  purchased  directly,  but  the  immigrant 
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banker  sends  his  check  to  one  of  the  New  York  houses  with  which  he 
deals,  and  directs  that  house  to  issue  a  draft  covering  the  sum  to  be 
transmitted.  This  remittance  is  most  often  in  even  amounts,  some- 
times less,  sometimes  greater,  than  the  total  of  the  orders  it  is  in- 
tended to  cover.  Inasmuch  as  a  balance  is  usually  maintained  with 
the  European  bank  through  which  the  distribution  of  the  orders 
is  to  be  made,  payment  of  the  orders  does  not  necessarily  depend  up<xi 
receipt  of  the  New  York  draft.  However,  a  limit  may  be  imposed 
upon  the  amount  of  orders  that  will  be  paid  without  full  remittance 
to  cover  them. 

The  private  form  used  by  bankers  employing  this  more  direct 
method  consists  of  a  stub  for  the  proprietor,  advice  for  the  European 
bank,  and  receipt  for  the  purchaser,  or,  in  some  cases,  simply  of  stub 
and  receipt. 

This  form  and  the  one  used  by  immigrant  bankers  who  transmit 
through  American  houses  are  both  open  to  certain  objections.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  in  reality  nothing  issued  which  resembles  a  money 
order.  The  receipt  given  usually  states  that  the  specified  sum  has 
been  received  for  transmission,  and  it  is  signed  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  receiving  bank.  But  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  through  what 
banking  house  the  money  has  been  transmitted ;  while  the  name  of  the 
house  sometimes  appears  upon  the  stub  retained  by  the  correspondent, 
and  frequently  upon  the  aavice  to  be  forwarded  to  the  house,  it  never 
appears  upon  the  receipt  ^iven  by  the  correspondent  to  the  immigrant 
"  purchaser."  Instead  this  receipt  usually  contains  personal  advertis- 
ing matter  which  has  been  added  at  the  request  of  the  correspondent. 

Again^  the  sender  has  no  means  of  knowing  that  the  money  has 
been  paid  abroad  until  notified  by  the  paj^ee  or  until  the  banker 
chooses  to  send  him  the  postal  receipt  obtained  from  the  European 
bank.  This  is  not  the  receipt  of  the  payee,  for  such  a  receipt  is  ob- 
tained only  by  special  arrangement,  if  desired,  in  case  of  payment  of 
debt.  Furthermore,  the  advice  slips  or  sheets  sent  in  to  the  banking 
house  by  the  immigrant  banker  do  not  contain  the  name. of  the  indi- 
vidual sender  nor  the  date  on  which  the  money  was  received.  There- 
fore the  banking  house  can  not  know  from  whom  the  money  was 
received  nor  how  long  the  correspondent  has  kept  the  money  before 
sending  it. 

RATE  OF  EXCHANGE. 

The  rate  of  exchange  offered  by  correspondents  depends  upon  the 
rate  furnished  them  by  the  large  banking  houses.  Many  immigrant 
banks  receive  the  rates  of  several  houses  and  select  me  cheapest. 
To  the  rate  offered  them  these  banks  add  commissions  varying  from 
1  to  3  per  cent  or  more  for  small  orders,  that  is,  less  than  $20,  and 
from  one-half  of  1  to  2  per  cent  on  larger  orders.  The  average  com- 
mission realized  is  from  1  to  2  per  cent.  The  rate  is  widdy  dif- 
ferent among  banks  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  varies 
even  among  those  in  the  same  locality.  Some  bankers  maintain 
a  steady  rate  despite  the  market  fluctuations,  and  a  few  from  time  to 
time  publish  rate  sheets  to  which  they  adhere  closely.  But  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  the  immigrant  correspondent  bases  his  charge  upon  the  rates 
offered  him  by  the  banking  houses,  or,  as  one  banker  stat^,  according 
to  the  amount  the  customer  is  willing  to  pay. 
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RELATION  WITH  BAKKINO  HOUSES. 

The  relation  which  exists  between  the  immiffrant  banker  and  his 
transmitting  house  is  not  a  close  one.  While  these  transmitting 
houses  suDply  their  immigrant  correspondents  with  their  own  money- 
order  books,  rate  cards,  and  printed  lorms,  they  do  not  regard  them 
as  their  agents.  Although  ostensibly  allowing  them  to  sell  tiieir 
paper,  they  do  not  hold  them  under  bond,  do  not  require  any  reserve 
or  oalance,  and  do  not  guarantee  the  payment  of  their  orders  until 
remittances  sufficient  to  cover  them  have  been  made.  They  permit 
immigrant  bankers  to  use  their  names,  standing,  and  financial  in- 
tegrity as  a  means  of  securing  business,  but  they  assume  no  responsi- 
bility for  them  and  exercise  no  supervision  over  them. 

Little  discretion  is  exercised  by  the  banking  houses  in  accepting 
immigrant  bankers  as  correspondents.  The  representatives  of  one  or 
two  of  these  houses  testified  that  in  most  cases  references  were  re- 
quired of  the  immigrant  banker.  While  this  may  be  true  in  some 
instances,  it  is  known  that  money-order  blanks  are  often  sent  to  un- 
known persons  upon  mail  applications  only.  The  apparently  indis- 
criminate  manner  in  which  unregulated  and  irrespon^ble  stiamship 
agents,  real-estate  agents,  saloon  keepers,  grocers,  and  boarding  bosses 
are  granted  the  privilege  of  transmitting  money  abroad  tnrough 
reputable  firms  was  a  matter  of  more  or  less  general  comment  in  every 
community  in  which  this  investigation  was  conducted. 

A  reason  for  this  lack  of  care  is  that  the  banking  house  itself  is 
fully  protected  from  any  loss  which  may  arise  out  of  the  dishonesty 
of  its  immigrant  correspondents.  This  protection  is  assured  to  the 
bank  by  two  circumstances:  (1)  The  paper  which  is  issued  to  the 
immigrant  banker  is  not  in  a  legal  sense  the  paper  of  the  banking 
house,  and  the  purchaser  of  the  order  has  no  evidence  of  the  trans- 
action beyond  the  personal  receipt  of  the  proprietor;  (2)  the  payment 
of  an  order  is  never  advised  abroad  until  the  issuing  bank  has  covered 
it  with  an  acceptable  remittance. 

A  certain  result  of  the  present  system  is  an  almost  insurmount- 
able difficulty  in  fixing  the  responsibility  in  case  of  loss  or  fraud. 
Payment  abroad  is  practically  assured  in  all  cases  in  which  remit- 
tance to  cover  the  order  is  received  by  the  forwarding  house,  but 
whether  or  not  such  remittance  is  made  rests  solely  wifli  the  immi- 
grant banker.  For  those  desiring  to  retain  the  fimds,  various  sub- 
terfuges are  at  hand  to  explain  the  delay.  The  purchaser  of  the 
order  has  no  means  whatever  of  fixing  the  responsibility  for  its  non- 
delivery, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  advantage  is  taken  of  this  fact. 

UNSOUNDNESS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  danger  connected  with  banking  of  this  character  is  obvious. 
Reviewing  the  leading  features  as  they  have  been  outlined,  the  follow- 
ing stand  out  as  evioence  of  insecurity : 

1.  Lnmigrant  banks  are  usually  unauthorized^  concerns,  privately 
owned,  irresponsibly  managed,  and  seldom  subject  to  any  efficient 
supervision  or  examination. 

2.  They  deal  with  a  class  ignorant  of  banking  methods,  distrustful 
of  American  institutions,  and  easily  influenced  by  the  immigrant 
banker. 
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3.  The  affairs  of  the  bank  and  of  the  proprietor  are,  as  a  rule,  in- 
distinguishable. As  far  as  legal  restrictions  or  the  demands  of  his 
patrons  are  concerned,  the  proprietor  is  at  liberty  to  use  the  funds  of 
the  bank  for  his  own  purposes.  If  he  is  a  saloon  keeper  or  grocer,  he 
may  make  indiscriminate  use  of  the  bank  deposits  in  the  conduct  of 
the  saloon  or  grocery.  The  temptation  to  speculate  with  or  to  use 
for  living  expenses  the  funds  intrusted  to  them  has  also  proven  the 
downfall  of  many  of  these  bankers. 

4.  In  general,  the  proprietor's  investments  are  the  only  security 
afforded  the  patrons  of  his  bank.  The  funds  of  the  bank  tecome  the 
proprietor's  personal  investments,  and  there  is  no  limitation  as  to  the 
character  or  extent  of  these  investments.  If  the  proprietor  has  no 
investments  the  patrons  of  the  bank  have  no  security.  Neither  capital 
nor  reserve  is  required,  and,  as  a  rule,  neither  is  found. 

5.  Men  who  operate  these  banks,  particularly  saloon  keepers,  labor 
agents,  grocers,  and  boarding  bosses,  are  often  ignorant  and  without 
any  conception  of  the  responsibility  imposed.  Even  recently  arrived 
immigrants  find  it  easier  to  embark  in  the  banking  business  than  to 
enter  other  occupations  which,  though  less  responsible,  are  neverthe- 
less subject  to  regulation.  Methods  employed  by  bankers  of  this  class 
are  often  very  loose  and  unbusinesslike.  Such  records  as  are  kept 
are  usually  wholly  inadequate  and  confused.  Many  of  the  immigrant 
bankers,  notably  steamship  agents,  advertise  in  a  manner  that  is  at 
least  misleading,  if  not  actually  fraudulent  and  illegal. 

6.  Immigrant  banks  are  radically  different  from  other  financial  in- 
stitutions. They  are  rarely  savings  or  commercial  institutions,  and 
they  can  not  be  considered  foreign-exchange  houses  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  Their  chief  functions  are  the  safe-keeping  of  deposits 
and  the  transmitting  of  money  abroad,  and  from  the  nature  of  these 
functions  methods  have  arisen  which  are  open  to  serious  objection. 

(a)  Evidence  of  the  deposit  of  money  for  safe-keeping  is  often 
inadequate,  useless^  or  entirely  lacking.  No  reserve  or  other  security 
for  the  depositor  is  required.  There  is  absolutely  no  preventive  or 
check  against  absconding.  The  amount  of  the  deposit  is  usually  too 
anall  to  warrant  the  bringing  of  suit  in  case  of  refusal  to  pay.  De- 
posits are  very  seldom  subject  to  check.  As  a  rule  they  are  left  for 
safe-keeping  without  any  restriction,  except  that  they  are  subject  to 
withdrawal  upon  demand,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be 
kept,  or  to  what  purpose  and  extent  they  may  be  used  by  the  person 
to  wnom  they  are  intrusted. 

(6)  The  purchaser  of  a  money  order  receives  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  his  cash  deposit.  His  receipt  does  not  bear  the  name  of  the 
remitting  house  whose  money  order  has  been  soldj  nor  is  this  house 
advised  of  the  name  of  the  purchaser.  The  remitting  house  does  not 
assume  any  responsibility  for  its  correspondents,  and  is  fully  protected 
in  case  of  loss  or  fraud  through  them.  But  for  the  purchaser  there 
is  no  such  security.  It  is  very  difficult  for  him  or  anyone  to  fix  the 
responsibility  in  case  of  loss  or  fraud.  During  the  period  which  must 
elapse  before  the  purchaser  can  hear  from  the  payee,  often  as  long  as 
six  weeks  or  two  months,  a  dishonest  banker  has  ample  time  to 
accumulate  and  abscond  with  a  large  sum  of  money. 
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FAILURES  AND  DEFALCATIONS. 

At  the  time  this  investigation  was  carried  on  the  immigrant  bank- 
ing business  was  not  in  an  entirely  normal  condition.  It  had  not,  at 
that  time,  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  financial  panic  of 
1907--8.  To  a  certain  degree,  however,  this  was  fortunate,  because  the 
recent  period  of  financialdepression  undoubtedly  served  to  accentuate 
the  evilB  of  the  system.  It  brought  out  many  failures  and  abuses  that 
would  not  otherwise  have  come  to  light.  It  is  likdy  that  in  many 
cases  proprietors  having  no  dishonest  intent,  other  than  that  involved 
in  a  temporary  misappropriation  to  their  own  ends  of  the  funds  in- 
trusted to  their  care,  would  have  eventually  settled  with  their  credit- 
ors had  they  not  been  forced  to  meet  the  sudden  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, totally  unexpected  demands  which  were  made  during  the 
course  of  the  panic.  But  just  here  lies  the  reason  for  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  system.  Even  though  abuses  are  not  intended,  there  are 
DO  safeguards  to  prevent  them.  The  extraordinary  number  of  fail- 
ures and  defalcations  which  have  occurred  in  the  past,  and  particu- 
larly during  the  recent  depression,  substantiate  the  conclusion  that 
this  system  of  banking  is  fundamentally  unsound.  There  is  scarcely 
a  community  in  the  country  with  an  immigrant  population  of  any 
proportions  which  has  not  its  record  of  immigrant-lbank  failures. 

CX;casionally  a  national,  state,  or  savings  bank  closes  its  doors,  but 
it  is  seldom  tne  case  that  the  bank's  depositors  lose  any  considerable 
amount  by  the  failure.  They  almost  always  receive  something,  and 
frequently  their  deposits  are  paid  in  full.  Upon  the  failure  of  an 
irresponsible  immigrant  banker,  however,  there  are  seldom  any  funds 
or  resources  to  which  the  creditor  may  have  recourse.  It  is  invariably 
the  case  with  concerns  operated  by  men  of  this  character  that  failure 
or  abscondenoe  means  disaster  to  hundreds  of  small  depositors. 

The  close  alliance  between  the  steamship  agent  and  the  banker 
has  been  ranarked  upon  before.  The  former  is  usually  the  medium 
through  which  the  latter  is  established.  In  the  words  of  a  prominent 
.immigrant  banker- 

thoroughly  irresponsible  persons  secnre  with  apparent  ease  the  ag^icy  for 
some  lines,  open  up  a  money-order  business,  advertise  themselves  as  bankers 
and  agents,  rec^ve  deposits  for  a  time,  and,  as  perhaps  planned,  abscond  with 
the  mon^  intrusted  to  them. 

Another  leading  immigrant  banker,  in  condemning  a  system  which 
allowed  an  alien  fugitive  frcxn  justice,  or  a  clerk  dismissed  for  dis- 
honesty, or  any  sudi  untrustworthy  person  to  establish  himself  as 
banker,  complained  of  the  ease  with  which  men  of  this  character 
procured  the  agency  of  certain  second-class  lines  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  themselves  up  as  bankers.  The  manager  of  the  foreign 
department  of  a  leading  banking  house  declares : 

The  steamship  and  immigrant  banking  business  are  almost  inseparable.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  sale  of  foreign  exchange  follows  upon  the  establishment 
of  a  steamship  agency  and  rarely  comes  b^ore.  In  view  of  this  important  rela- 
tion it  would  appear  that  the  steamship  companies  are  entirely  too  free  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  establish  agenciea  A  public  suggestion  to  that  effect 
might  be  a  healthy  one. 

But  if  the  steamship  c(Hnpanies  are  to  be  blamed  for  the  apparent 
freedom  with  which  they  grant  agencies  to  irresponsible  persons 
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whose  aim  is  a  banking  business,  the  larse  foreign-exchan^  and 
money-order  houses  through  which  the  bulk  of  this  business  is  con- 
ducted are  even  more  deserving  of  censure.  The  savings  which  are 
intrusted  to  the  inmiigrant  banker  are  customarily  accumulated  to- 
ward the  purchase  of  steamship  tickets  or  for  an  ultimate  transmis- 
sion abroad,  and  the  facilities  for  carrying  on  this  business  can  be 
readily  obtained  by  the  immigrant  banker  without  any  requirement 
whatever  as  to  his  own  financial  qualification,  reputation,  or  business 
experience.  The  ease  with  which  arrangements  can  be  made  with 
reputable  banking  houses — ^through  solicitors  or  otherwise- -for  the 
transmission  of  money  has  been  described  as  a  potent  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  immigrant  bank.  Various  bankers  of  the  more 
responsible  type  have  assigned  as  a  reason  for  the  Italian  predomi- 
nance in  immigrant  banking  the  fact  that  the  business  requires  no 
capital,  no  property,  no  business  experience,  no  education,  and  no 
responsibility.  The  small  grocer,  clerk,  or  saloonkeeper  has  sufScicnt 
intelligence  to  appreciate  this,  and  he  reasons  that  he  might  as  well 
derive  some  of  the  profits  which  the  business,  offers.  He  knows  that  he 
may  rely  upon  the  blind  confidence  which  the  Italian  immigrants 
place  in  the  leaders  and  business  men  of  their  own  race.  It  is  easy 
for  him  to  secure  the  agency  for  a  few  steamship  lines.  It  is  perhaps 
easier  to  get  the  money-order  blanks  of  some  well-known  banking 
house.  He  has  nothing  more  to  do  but  write  the  word  "  banca  "  on 
his  window,  bedeck  a  comer  of  his  store  with  flaming  steamship 
posters,  and  open  his  money-order  book  and  his  safe  for  ousiness, 

STATE  LAWS  ON  THE  SUBJECT. 

It  was  impracticable  to  attempt  a  digest,  or  even  a  full  synopsis,  of 
all  the  laws  of  the  various  States  having  a  more  or  less  direct  bearing 
on  the  reflation  of  immigrant  bankin|.  The  difficulties  of  suchlii 
undertaking  are  manifest.  It  would  call  for  a  careful  study  of  the 
banking  statutes  of  every  State.  In  some  States  it  would  require  an 
examination  into  the  provisions  of  the  general  corporation  laws.  It 
would  probably  necessitate  in  inany  instances  an  investigation  into 
decided  cases  in  order  to  ascertain  the  interpretation  and  application 
of  the  statutes.  Such  a  thorough  and  accurate  compilation  was  not 
deemed  necessary. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  report  it  is  sufficient  to  give  a 
general  classification  of  States  according  to  the  nature  and  character 
of  their  laws  in  regard  to  private  banking,  and  then  to  submit  a 
somewhat  detailed  studv  of  laws  which  have  recently  been  enacted 
by  certain  States  with  the  particular  object  of  regulating  immigrant 
banking.  The  following  classification  is  based  upon  a  study  of  state 
statutes^  upon  information  gathered  in  the  course  of  the  field  work 
of  this  investigation,  and  upon  the  replies  received  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  answer  to  letters  sent  to  the  various  state  bank  commissioners. 

In  the  States  of  Delaware,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Okla- 
homa, Rhode  Island,  and  Wisconsin  private  banking  is  virtually 
Ijrohibited.  In  these  States  no  individual,  firm,  or  corporation  is 
egally  permitted  to  do  a  banking  business  (not  always  defined)  un- 
less regularly  chartered  or  incorporated  as  a  state,  national,  or  sav- 
ings bank  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  some  other  State,  or  the 
United  States.    In  spite,  however,  of  such  a  prohibitory  law,  con- 
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cerns  performing  the  characteristic  functions  of  immigrant  banking 
do  exifit  in  several  of  the  States  mentioned. 

In  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri, New  Hampshire,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wyoming  the  laws  are  such  as  to  make  it  milawful  for  any  persons  to 
ennge  in  the  banking  business  without  due  authority  from  the  State 
and  without  being  subject  to  the  control  and  regulation  which  is  exer- 
cised over  regularly  incorporated  banks.  While  these  laws  are  not 
aimed  directly  at  immigrant  banking,  their  provisions  seem  clearly 
broad  enough  to  cover  that  business.  Immigrants  doing  an  unau- 
thorized banking  business,  or,  at  any  rate,  openly  receivmg  money 
for  transmission  abroad,  are  nevertheless  found  in  nearly  every  one 
of  the  above-mentioned  States.  In  none  of  these  States,  except  Col- 
orado, are  they  believed  to  be  under  any  regulation  or  supervision. 
In  Indiana  and  Missouri,  particularly  the  latter,  these  immigrant 
institutions  exist  as  fuU-fleaged  banking  concerns  without  apparent 
control  or  regulation,  and  seemingly  in  open  violation  of  law. 

Alabama,  Arizona,  Connecticut,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina,  Utah,  and  Washington  legalize  private  banks,  but 
impose  regulations  regarding  their  capital,  reserve,  advertisements, 
supervision,  and  exammation.  All,  with  the  exception  of  Washing- 
ton, require  reports  to  be  made  to  the  state  banking  department. 
With  the  exception  of  Connecticut,  these  are  States  having  lew  immi- 

g'ant  bankers.  The  law  of  Connecticut  prohibits  private  bankers 
om  using  any  corporate  or  artificial  name  and  from  receiving  de- 
posits as  a  savings  bank.  It  also  requires  corporations,  partnerSiips, 
or  individuals,  receiving  money  for  safe-keeping  or  for  forwarding, 
to  report  to  the  bank  commissioner  that  they  are  so  engaged,  and  to 
deposit  a  $10,000  bond  with  the  state  treasurer.  This  bond  pro- 
vision has  not^  in  the  opinion  of  the  Connecticut  bank  commissioner, 
been  in  operation  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  test  its  effectiveness. 

In  the  laws  of  Iowa,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia,  there  are  only  a  few  minor 
provisions  relating  to  private  banks.  These  provisions  are  chiefly 
regulations  forbidding  the  use  of  the  word  '^  bank  "  and  similar  terms 
by  unincorporated  and  unauthorized  institutions.  In  none  of  these 
States,  except  Pennsylvania,  are  private  banks  subject  to  any  super- 
vision; and  in  Pennsylvania  the  supervision  is  exercised  over  those 
banks  only  which  have  started  in  business  since  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  June  7,  1907.  The  significance  of  this  situation  is  all  the  more 
striking  when  it  is  considered  that  in  Pennsylvania  alone  there  are 
over  400  private  concerns  doing  an  immigrant  banking  business. 
Michigan  and  Minnesota  each  have  as  many  as  50,  and  Iowa  at 
least  10. 

Arkansas,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Georgia,  Maryland,  South  Carolina, 
and  Vermont  have  no  laws  whatever  regulating  private  banks  or 
immigrant  banking  concerns.  In  one  of  these  States,  Illinois,  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  at  least  275  immigrant  banks. 

Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Ohio  have  attempted 
special  legislation  regulating  immigrant  banks.  The  Massachusetts 
and  New  Jersey  laws  have  worked  successfully;  the  Ohio  law  has 
been  unsuccessful.  New  York  has  made  two  attempts  to  regulate 
the  immigrant  banking  business.    The  old  law  (act  of  April  22, 
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1907;  amended  May  23,  1908)  proved  unsatisfactory  and  ineffective. 
The  new  law  (act  of  May  23, 1910)  was  passed  after  the  close  of  the 
present  investigation,  and  information  as  to  results  obtained  from 
its  actual  operation  is  not,  therefore,  at  hand.  It  is,  however,  a  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  statute  directed  against  the  main  evils  of 
the  immigrant  banking  business,  and  because  of  the  attention  which 
it  deserves  it  is  printed  in  full  in  the  complete  report  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  law  of  New  Jersey  (in  effect  July  4,  1907;  amended  in  1909) 
orohibits  any  person  or  corporation  from  transmitting  money  to 
foreign  countries,  or  buying  or  selling  foreign  exchange,  or  receiving 
money  on  deposit  to  be  transmitted  to  foreign  countries,  without  a 
certificate  of  authority  from  the  commissioner  of  banking  and  insur- 
ance. It  further  provides  that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  be  construed 
as  authorizing  any  such  person  or  corporation  to  receive  money  on 
deposit  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  transmission  abroad.  In 
order  to  lawfully  receive  deposits  for  safe-keeping  or  savings — that 
is,  to  do  a  banking  business — authorization  must  be  obtained  under 
the  banking  law  of  1895,  which  law  explicitly  subjects  all  private 
banks  to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  department  of  banking 
and  insurance  and  imposes  heavy  penalties  for  every  violation  of  the 
statutory  provisions. 

The  Massachusetts  law  (enacted  in  1905;  amended  in  1906,  1907, 
1908,  and  1909)  applies  to  all  persons,  partnerships,  associations,  or 
corporations  engaged  in  the  selling;  of  steamship  or  railroad  tickets 
for  transportation  to  or  from  foreign  countries,  or  in  the  supplying 
of.  laborers,  that,  in  connection  with  said  business,  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  receiving  deposits  of  money  for  safe-keeping  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transmitting  the  same,  or  equivalent  thereof,  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, or  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  Ohio  law  (enacted  m  1908)  applies  to  steamship  and  railroad 
ticket  agents  selling  tickets  for  transportation  to  foreign  countries 
who,  in  conjunction,  receive  deposits  of  money  for  transmission  to 
foreign  countries. 

In  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio  (and  in  New  York  under 
the  old  law)  the  entrance  into  or  carrying  on  of  the  business  described 
is  made  contingent  upon  the  filing  of  a  bond.  In  each  State  the  bond 
is  conditioned  upon  the  faithful  nolding,  transmission,  or  repayment 
of  the  money  received.  In  Ohio  it  is  also  conditioned  upon  the  sell- 
ing of  genuine  and  valid  steamship  or  railroad  tickets. 

DIFFJCUI.l'IES  OP  LEGISLATION. 

The  greatest  difficulty  surrounding  the  enactment  of  legislation 
looking  to  the  control  of  immigrant  banks  is  in  framing  a  law  which 
will  reach  these  concerns  without  injuriously  affecting  American  pri- 
vate banking  interests,  and  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  stand  the 
constitutional  test  of  nondiscrimination.  This  was  the  chief  problem 
confronting  the  framers  of  the  New  York  law.  The  same  trouble- 
some question  arose  in  Ohio,  as  indicated  by  a  letter  from  the  state 
bank  commissioner,  in  which  he  says : 

It  has  seemed  impossible  to  make  any  laws  to  cover  this  class  of  bankers  in 
this  State,  as  laws  must  be  general  in  their  application  here,  and  those  made 
to  affect  one  private  banker  would  affect  all  of  the  State. 
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This  problem  presented  itself  in  Pennsylvania  where  an  attempt 
was  made  to  impose  certain  restrictions  upon  immigrant  bankers. 
Yet  the  State  of  Massachusetts  under  similar  conditions  appears  to 
have  solved  it  successfully. 

The  matter  of  private  banking  in  general  does  not  enter  into  this 
question.  Some  States  have  seen  fit  to  regulate  private  banking, 
while  others  have  no  laws  whatever  upon  the  subject  Where  sudi 
laws  exist  their  provisions  ordinarily  affect  unmicrant  banks  in  an 
incidental  manner  only.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lemslation  that  is 
necessary  for  the  proper  regulation  of  immigrant  banks  is  hardly 
applicable  to  American  private  banks,  many  of  which  have  existed 
for  years  and  have  always  been  operated  by  men  of  integrity.  To 
bring  American  private  banks  of  this  character  under  the  same  juris- 
diction with  immigrant  banks  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  alien.  It  is  believed  that,  owing  to  the  wide  difference 
in  the  character  and  mode  of  operation  of  the  two  classes  of  banks, 
laws  can  be  so  devised  as  to  regulate  the  one  without  injuring  the 
other. 

A  very  considerable  difficulty  will  likely  present  itself  in  making 
any  such  law  universally  effective.  In  the  different  States  there  are 
hundreds  of  steamship  agents,  saloon  keepers,  barbers,  boarding- 
house  keepers,  and  other  irresponsible  persons  who  are  not  bankers 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  who,  in  a  purely  personal  way, 
receive  deposits  for  safe-keeping  and  money  for  transmission  to 
foreign  countries.  Any  law  attempting  to  regulate  the  business 
should  cover  these  small  dealers.  The  evidence^  testimony,  and 
opinions  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission  clearly  indicate  that  this 
is  essential.  But,  although  the  wording  of  the  law  should  be  such 
as  to  include  all  these  persons,  the  fact  remains  that  it  will  probably 
never  be  an  easy  matter  to  secure  sufficient  legal  proof  that  they  are 
conducting  such  a  business  in  violation  of  the  law.  Many  of  those 
who  do  a  business  of  this  character,  keep  no  record  of  their  transac- 
tions; at  least  none  that  may  be  readily  obtained  and  submitted  as 
evidence.  If  the  proprietor  chooses  to  Jeny  the  receiving  of  deposits 
it  will  be  a  hard  matter  to  secure  proof  to  the  contrary.  For  one 
thing  he  may  issue  no  receipts.  For  another,  the  clannishness  of  the 
foreigner  is  a  positive  stumbling-block  in  securing  testimony  and 
evidence. 

GENERAL  OPINIONS  AND  BEOOMMENDATIONS. 

The  preponderance  of  opinion  among  those  who  are  in  a  position 
to  speak  intelligently  on  the  subject  of  immigrant  banks  is  that  some 
regulation  and  the  introduction  of  some  element  of  security  are  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  superintendent  of  banks  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  a  letter  to  this  Commission,  describes  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  abuses  as  follows : 

The  abuses  are  most  prevalent  among  foreign  bankers  doing  a  steamship  and 
banking  business  with  immigrants  and  the  poorer  classes.  I  should  assume  tliat 
from  one  million  to  two  million  dollars  annuaUy  are  lost  to  the  owners  through 
the  operation  of  such  bankers  In  this  State.  The  operation  seems  to  be  some- 
what as  follows:  A  private  banker  wiU  take  deposits  from  his  countrymen  or 
moneys  for  transmission  abroad,  and  on  receipt  of  a  sufficient  amount  to  war- 
rant, he  absconds. 
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The  bank  commissioner  of  Rhode  Island  describes  the  situation 
in  that  State  as  unsatisfactory,  and  expresses  the  desire  to  secure 
such  further  le^slation  as  will  bring  those  doing  ^^unauthorized 
banking,"  i.  e.,  immigrant  operators,  under  more  effective  control. 
The  bank  commissioner  of  Onio,  while  asserting  the  need  for  legis- 
lation governing  these  banks,  points  out  the  difficulty  in  securing  a 
law  directly  applicable  to  them  alone.  The  commissioners  of  New 
Jersey  and  Massachusetts,  where  stringent  laws  have  been  passed, 
report  their  successful  and  beneficial  operation.  In  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut restrictive  laws  went  into  effect  on  October  1, 1908.  Writing 
a  year  later,  the  commissioner  states  that  these  laws  have  not  been 
operative  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  determine  their  efficiency. 

It  is  probable  that  the  bank  commissioners  in  a  number  of  States 
are  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  immigrant  banking  situation 
in  those  States.  Replies  were  received  from  several  commissioners 
to  the  effect  that  there  were  no  immigrant  banks  within  their  juris- 
diction, whereas  this  investigation  showed  a  considerable  number  of 
such  concerns  in  the  States  in  question.  In  some  of  these  States, 
particularly,  an  important  and  extensive  immigrant  banking  business 
was  being  carried  on. 

In  many  localities  visited  a  keen  interest  was  shown  in  the  problem 
of  regulating  inmiigrant  banks.  Many  of  the  persons  interviewed, 
who  had  no  definite  reconmiendations  to  make,  nevertheless  expressea 
a  sincere  desire  to  see  these  institutions  placed  under  some  effective 
control  and  supervision.  It  is  significant  that  many  of  the  bankers 
themselves  stated  that  they  would  welcome  restrictive  measures. 
Under  the  present  immigrant  banking  system  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  annually  have  been  lost  to  depositors.  Unless  remedies  are 
applied,  the  same  conditions  will  continue  to  prevail.  The  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  may  be  clearly  seen  by  a  consideration  of  the 
class  of  people  upon  whom  this  loss  falls.  It  is  the  savings  of  the 
immigrant  laborer  which  are  swept  away.  It  is  true  that  oiese  sav- 
ings are  small,  but  they  represent  all  the  fruits  of  his  labor  over  a 
long  period  or  time.  The  failure  or  abscondence  of  an  immi^ant 
banker  brings  disaster  to  the  very  class  of  depositors  that  can  least 
afford  to  be  exploited.  His  dishonesty  means  the  ruin  of  a  mudi 
ffreater  number  of  persons  than  would  the  defalcation  of  a  banker 
aealing  with  any  other  class. 
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The  complete  report  of  the  Immigration  Commission  on  this  subject. 
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PEONAGE. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  Immigration  Commission  was  already  planning  an  investiga- 
tion of  alleged  peonage  cases  in  which  immig^rants  were  concerned, 
when,  on  Imtrch  2,  1908,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives : 

That  the  Immigration  Oommission  be  requested  to  make  an  investigation 
into  the  treatment  and  conditions  of  work  of  immigrants  on  the  cotton  plan- 
tations of  the  Mississippi  Delta,  In  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Arkansas* 
and  npon  the  turpentine  farms,  lumber  camps,  and  railway  camps  in  the  States 
of  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  other  States,  and  to  report  them  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible. 

Many  complaints  of  peonage  and  ill  treatment  had  been  made  by 
immigrant  laborers  working  in  southern  States.  Beports  of  condi- 
tions in  that  section,  which  had  appeared  in  magazines  and  news- 
papers, had  inspired  the  resolution  copi^  above,  which  was  a  com- 
bination of  two  resolutions  introduced  oy  two  southern  Congressmen. 
It  was  denied  that  peonage  existed  in  the  South,  and  no  suggestion 
or  intimation  was  made,  during  the  debate  in  tne  House  upon  the 
resolution,  that  any  condition  of  peonage  had  ever  existed  either  in 
the  East  or  in  the  West.  As  is  evidence  by  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, the  phrase  "  and  other  States  "  was  inserted  so  as  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  sectionalism.  Under  the  act  providing  for  its  organi- 
zation,  the  Immigration  Commission  possessed  full  power  to  investi- 
gate "  the  treatment  and  conditions  of  work  of  immigrants  "  in  the 
United  States,  without  restriction  to  any  territory  or  to  any  particu- 
lar class  of  complaints.  Upon  the  passage  of  the  special  resolution 
the  subject  of  peonage  was  set  apart  and  was  made  the  object  of  a 
separate  investigation.  A  subcommittee  was  appointed,  known  as  the 
peona^  committee  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  to  follow  out 
the  wishes  of  the  House. 

The  word  "  peonage  "  does  not  appear  in  the  House  resolution,  the 
Commission  having  been  requested  '^to  make  an  investigation  into  the 
treatment  and  conditions  oi  work  of  immigrants."  It  was  evidently 
intended,  however,  that  an  examination  should  be  made  of  complaints 
and  cases  in  which  peonage  had  been  alleged,  and  the  peonage  com- 
mittee has  confined  its  work  chiefly  to  sum  matters.  While  general 
observations  have  been  made  of  "the  treatment  and  conditions  of 
work  of  immigrants  "  in  the  various  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Union,  the  special  purpose  of  this  particular  investigation  has  been 
to  discover  the  real  facts  relating  to  peonage  and  involuntary  servi- 
tude as  prohibited  by  the  thirteentn  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution. 
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DEFINinOK  OF  PEONAGE. 

"  Peonage  is  a  status  or  condition  of  compulsory  service  based  upon 
the  indebtedness  of  the  peon  to  the  master.  The  basic  fact  is  indebt- 
edness."   (Clyatt  case,  197  U.  S.,  207.) 

SCOPE  AND  PLAN  OF  INVESTIGATION. 

Because  of  the  public  interest  in  connection  with  the  allegations  of 
peona^  in  the  southern  States,  the  Commission  commenced  its 
mvestigations  there,  and  because  of  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
House  the  investigation  was  undertaken  personally  by  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Commission.  This  committee  found  and  reports  that  in- 
stances of  peonage  as  above  described  had  occurred  in  1906  and 
1907  in  some  of  the  southern  States,  but  these  were  only  sporadic 
instances  and  the  C(»nmission  found  no  general  system  of  peonage 
anywhere.  There  had  been  convictions  m  Florida,  including  one 
case  in  which  the  defendants  resided  in  Alabama,  and  the  most 
flagrant  case  found  was  in  the  State  of  Arkansas.  In  the  Arkansas 
case  the  immigrant  was  arrested  as  a  vagrant,  convicted  before  a 

1'ustice  of  the  peace,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $10  and  costs. 
There  was  adaed  to  his  sentence,  without  authority  of  law,  the 
expenses  and  mileage  of  the  constable  who  came  to  the  town  where 
he  was  arrested,  and  the  expenses  and  mileage  of  the  constable  and 

{)risoner  going  from  the  place  of  arrest  to  the  convict  farm,  the 
essee  of  which  paid  to  the  county  where  the  arrest  took  place  26 
per  cent  of  the  fine  only  and  the  justice's  costs,  but  held  the  prisoner 
to  work  out  both  the  legal  and  illegal  expenses  at  the  rate  of  75 
cents  a  day.  In  this  case  the  prisoners  were  kept  in  a  bam,  80  men 
being  kept  in  a  moderate-sized  Duilding  with  no  special  arrangements 
for  ventilation  or  sanitation.  On  Saturday  nights  the  men  were 
locked  in  the  building  and  kept  there  until  Monday  morning. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  sickness  among  the  men,  despite  the  fact 
that  during  the  week  days  they  were  healthfully  employed  out  of 
doors.  While  at  work  the  men  were  guarded  by  "  trusties  "  armed 
with  shotguns.  There  were  both  white  and  colored  men  among  the 
trusties.  Members  of  the  subcommittee  were  present  in  the  United 
States  circuit  court  in  Little  Rock  when  the  proprietor  of  this 
particular  farm  was  the  unsuccessful  defendant  in  the  suit  for  dam- 
ages brought  by  a  prisoner  who  had  been  so  illegally  detained  and 
in  whose  lavor  the  jury  gave  a  substantial  verdict.  These  prisoners, 
held  to  work  at  illegal  sums  and  some  of  whom  were  whipped  and 
otherwise  illtreated,  illustrate  what  is  commonly  accepted  as  peon- 
age. On  the  other  hand,  the  following  statement  of  facts  also  consti- 
tutes peonage: 

A  laborer  secures  an  advance,  either  in  money  or  by  way  of  pay- 
ment of  transportation  expenses,  under  an  agreement  to  work  out 
the  amount.  He  leaves  nis  employment  with  or,  as  frequently 
happens,  without  justification  beiore  the  employer  is  fully  repaid. 
The  employer  procures  his  arrest,  either  on  the  ground  of  obtaming 
money  unaer  false  pretenses  or  under  the  labor  statutes  of  many 
of  the  States,  and  then  enters  into  a  new  agreement  with  the  laborer 
that  if  he  will  return  to  his  employment  and  work  out  his  indebted- 
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ness  the  criminal  proceeding  will  be  dropped.  A  majority  of  the 
cases  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission  approam  nearer 
the  latter  dass  than  the  first. 

While  in  the  South  the  Commission  was  informed  that  cases  of 
restraint  of  foreign  laborers,  which  constituted  peonage  under  the 
Clyatt  decision,  existed  in  many  northern  States,  and  consequently 
an  investigator  who  had  been  with  the  committee  in  the  South  was 
directed  to  investi^te  these  complaints.  The  result  was  that  in 
every  State  except  Oklahoma  and  Connecticut  the  investigator  found 
evidence  of  practices  between  employer  and  employee  which,  if 
substantiated  i)y  l^zal  evidence  in  each  case,  would  constitute  i)eonage 
as  the  Supreme  Court  has  described  it.  In  connection  with  tne 
southern  cases  it  should  be  noted  that  in  nearly  every  instance 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission  the  laborers  who  were 
held  in  peonage  had  been  sent  south  from  New  York  City,  the  vie- 
tims  of  SroesWpresentations  by  labor  agents  there  a/to  condi- 
tions  under  which  they  were  to  work,  and  totally  unfitted  for  the 
work  to  which  they  were  going.  The  committee  found  the  local 
United  States  district  attorneys  in  the  southern  States  conversant 
with  the  statutes  and  successful  in  prosecutions.  Practically  all 
of  the  prosecutions  for  peonage  have  been  had  in  the  South ;  indict- 
ments nave  been  found  m  Vir^nia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  and  convictions  or 
pleas  of  guilty  in  Virgjinia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission  the  vigorous  prosecutions  have  broken 
up  whatever  tendency  there  was  toward  peonage  in  connection  with 
aliens  in  the  southern  States,  and  the  fact  that  juries  in  those  States 
will  convict  even  in  cases  of  technical  peonage  unaccompanied  by 
brutality  would  seem  to  indicate  that  oflenses  against  alien  laborers 
will  not  be  permitted  to  go  unpunished. 

Possibly  the  most  widely  heralded  case  of  alleged  peonage  was 
that  connected  with  the  building  of  the  extension  of  the  Florida 
East  Coast  Railway.  These  allegations  were  investigated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor,  by  the  governor  of  Florida,  and  by  the  Immigra- 
tion Commission.  A  member  of  the  Commission  went  to  all  of  the 
construction  camps  in  existence  in  1909,  and  was  permitted  free  and 
untrammelled  conversation  with  the  men  there  employed.  Members 
of  the  Commission  also  examined  the  officers  of  the  road^  former  em- 
ployees in  the  hospital  at  Miami,  and  even  prisoners  in  the  chain 
gang  on  the  streets  in  Miami.  All  of  these  mvestigations  indicate 
that  from^  the  beginning  the  officers  of  the  road  issued  strict  orders 
against  either  brutality  toward  the  men  or  acts  in  the  nature  of 
peonage'  or  illegal  restraint.  In  the  beginning,  however,  of  the 
organization  of  this  large  force  of  4,000  men  the  company  suffered 
from  the  carelessness^-to  use  no  harsher  term — of  the  labor  agents 
in  New  York  City,  who,  in  receipt  of  commissions  for  each  man  sent, 
recruited  many  men  totally  unfit  for  construction  work,  numbers  of 
whom  had  no  intention  of  ever  even  going  to  Florida,  and  25  per 
cent  of  whom,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  never  did  reach  any  of  the  con- 
struction camps.  In  some  of  the  camps  in  the  earlier  days  there  was 
some  coercion  of  this  sorry  labor;  there  were  attempts  to  compel 
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individuals  to  work,  and  some  foremen  who  indulged  in  these  prac- 
tices  were  discharged  by  the  company. 

Neither  the  governor  of  Florida,  the  Commission,  nor  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  been  able  to  find  anything  in  the  nature  of  le^l 
proof  that  peonage  ever  existed  upon  any  of  this  work  of  the  Florida 
East  Coast  Kailwajr.  Men  were  found  in  1909  who  had  left  the  work 
as  many  as  three  times  and  were  in  their  fourth  employment.  These 
men  testified  that  their  treatment  had  been  good  throughout.  In 
one  or  two  instances  men  who  came  in  the  early  days  of  the  work 
had  remained  and  risen  to  positions  of  some  responsibility.  The 
cases  in  which  agents  of  the  company  were  sought  to  be  convicted  of 
peonage  in  no  instance  resulted  in  a  conviction. 

The  peonage  cases  in  the  South  relating  to  immigrants  have  been 
found  to  cover  almost  every  industry— farming,  lumbering,  logging, 
railroading,  mining,  factories,  and  construction  work.  The  chiei 
causes  of  tne  abuses  have  been  the  svstems  of  making  advances  to 
laborers,  the  operations  of  contract-labor  laws,  and  the  misrepre* 
sentations  made  to  laborers  by  unscrupulous  employment  agents. 
The  cases  of  beating  and  brutal  treatment  have  been  exceptional. 

NO  PUNISHMENT  FOR  SIMPI/E  SLAVERY. 

Federal  attorneys  and  judges  in  the  southern  States  have  been 
xmable  to  find  any  provisions  in  the  statutes  of  the  United  States 
imposing  penalties  for  the  imposition  of  slavery  unaccompanied  by 
some  special  feature.  It  is  apparent  that  Congress  has  never  passed 
a  general  measure  providing  for  the  enforcement  of  the  thirteenth 
amendment.    Under  Revised  Statutes,  section  5508 : 

"  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  injure,  oppress,  threaten,  or 
intimidate  any  citizen  in  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right 
or  privilege  secured  to  him  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States  "  they  may  be  "  fined  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  and 
imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years." 

Under  Revised  Statutes,  section  5525 : 

«  Every  person  who  kidnaps  or  carries  away  any  other  person,  with 
the  intent  that  such  person  be  sold  into  involuntary  servitude,  or  held 
as  a  slave,"  or  who  m  an;^  way  knowingly  aids  in  causing  any  other 
person  to  be  held,  or  carried  away  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  may  be  pun- 
ished by  a  "  fine  not  less  than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both." 

However,  if  a  person  simply  places  or  holds  another  in  slavery,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  federal  courts  to  impose  penalties  under  stat- 
utes at  present  in  vogue,  unless  the  placmg  or  holding  be  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  the  settlement  of  a  debt,  no  matter  how  neat  may 
be  tne  abuses  perpetrated  upon  the  person  held.  In  the  Clyatt  case 
tiie  Supreme  Court  decided  unmistakably  that  the  peonage  statute 
(R.  S.,  5526)  referred  only  to  cases  where  the  return  or  arrest  or  hold- 
ing has  been  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  th6  payment  of  a  debt. 
(See  Clvatt  v.  United  States,  197  U.  S.) 

The  federal  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Alabama  testified 
before  the  peonage  committee  that  he  could  not  obtain  an  indictment 
in  a  case  in  his  district  in  which  a  woman  had  been  held  in  slavery 
on  an  isolated  farm  for  about  ten  years.  The  woman  had  been  fol- 
lowed when  she  had  escaped,  had  been  forced  at  the  point  of  a  shot^ 
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ffun  to  return  to  service,  and  had  been  beaten  cruelly.  A  physician 
had  finally  discovered  her  condition,  had  liberated  her,  and  had 
reported  the  case  to  the  federal  authorities.  All  efforts  to  indict  the 
offender  failed  because  no  statute  could  be  found  covering  the  case. 
A  similar  case  has  been  reported  from  Virginia. 

IKVOLUNTAHT    SERVITUDE    IN    THB    WEST. 

Two  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  visited  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
St.  Paul,  and  other  cities  of  the  West  and  took  a  considerable  amount 
of  testimony  in  regard  to  peonage  and  the  padrone  system  as  carried 
on  in  shoe-shining  establishments.  They  found  in  several  parts  of 
the  West  that  the  padrone  system  was  practiced  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  proprietors  of  shoe-shining  establishments,  and  that  in 
some  of  the  lumber  and  railroad  camps  in  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota  laborers  were  held  in  a  state  of  technical  peonage. 

NO  FBOSECUnONS  IN  THE  WEST. 

So  far  as  the  Immigration  Commission  has  been  able  to  discover, 
there  has  never-  been  any  attempt  to  prosecute  for  peonage  in  any 
of  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  except  in 
the  southern  States  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  and 
in  one  case  at  Omaha  where  the  investigation  did  not  result  in  any 
proceedings.  For  the  reason  that  exammations  of  conditions  of  in- 
voluntary servitude  had  not  been  made  previous  to  the  investigation 
of  the  Commission,  it  has  been  far  more  difficult  to  obtain  accurate 
and  complete  information  concerning  the  abuses  and  the  treatment  of 
laborers  in  the  West  than  in  the  South.  However,  undoubted  evi- 
dence has  been  discovered  that  peonage  has  been  practiced  in  the 
western  States,  and  the  indications  are  that  there  are  many  cases  of 
involuntary  servitude  in  that  section. 

PEONAGE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  peonage  investigation  has  developed  the  fact  that  involuntary 
servituae  may  be  found  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  South  and  the 
West. 

Since  the  evils  of  involuntary  servitude  have  been  lar^ly  stamped 
out  in  the  southern  States,  there  has  probably  existed  m  Maine  the 
most  complete  system  of  peonage  in  the  entire  country.  In  late  years 
the  natives  who  formerly  supplied  the  labor  for  the  logging  concerns 
in  that  State  have  been  engaged  in  the  paper  mills,  and  the  lumber 
companies  have  been  compelled  to  import  laborers,  largely  foreigners, 
from  other  States.  Boston  is  the  chief  labor  market  for  the  Maine 
forests.  The  employment  agents  misrepresent  conditions  in  the 
woods,  and  frequently  tell  the  laborers  that  the  camps  will  be  but  a 
few  miles  from  some  town  where  they  can  go  from  time  to  time  for 
recreation  and  enjoyment.  Arriving  at  the  outskirts  of  civilization 
the  laborers  are  driven  in  wagons  a  short  distance  into  the  forests  and 
then  have  to  walk  sometimes  60  or  70  miles  into  the  interior,  the  roads 
being  impassable  for  vehicles.  The  men  will  then  be  kept  in  the  heart 
of  the  forest  for  months  throughout  the  winter,  living  in  a  most  rug- 
ged fashion  and  with  no  recreation  whatever.  A  great  many  of 
them  have  rebelled  against  this  treatment,  and  they  have  left  their 
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employers  by  the  score.  The  lumbermen  havinc  advanced  transpor- 
tation and  supplies  have  appealed  to  the  legislature  for  protecuon. 
In  February,  1907,  a  bill  became  a  law  makmg  it  a  crime  for  a  per- 
son to — 

enter  into  an  agreement  to  labor  for  any  lumbering  operation  or  in  driving  logs 
and  in  consideration  thereof  receive'  any  advances  of  goods,  money,  or  transpor- 
tation, and  unreasonably  and  with  intent  to  defraud,  fail  to  enter  into  said 
employment  as  agreed  and  labor  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  reimburse  bis  em- 
ployer for  said  advances  and  expenses. 

Judges  in  municipal  courts  and  trial  justices  were  given  jurisdic- 
tion to  try  cases  under  this  law,  and  the  act  provided  that  it  would  take 
effect  immediately  upon  approval  When  this  bill  was  before  the 
legislature,  requests  were  made  by  citizens  interested  in  factories  and 
other  industries  that  the  provisions  of  the  statute  be  made  to  protect 
all  employers  of  labor.  The  attorney  who  introduced  the  bill  on 
behalf  of  the  lumber  interests  which  he  represented,  has  stated  that 
he  had  refused  to  accede  to  these  requests,  inasmuch  as  he  believed  the 
provision  should  not  be  extended.  The  protection  granted  by  the 
statute,  therefore,  was  restricted  to  a  favored  class,  persons  interested 
in  "  lumbering  operations  and  in  driving  logs." 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  Maine  statute  that — 

the  failure  or  refusal  of  any  employee  to  perform  such  labor  or  raider  sach 
services  in  accordance  with  his  contract  or  to  pay  in  money  the  amount  for 
such  transportation  or  such  advancement  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  his 
intent  to  defraud ; 

as  appears  in  the  contract-labor  law  of  Minnesota  and  in  the  statutes 
of  other  States  in  the  West  and  the  South.  However,  justices  of  the 
peace  in  Maine  have  decided  indiscriminately  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  conviction  under  the  law  of  that  State,  it  is  necessary  to  show  only 
that  the  laborer  obtained  the  "  advances  "  and  failed  "  to  labor  a  suffi- 
cient len^h  of  time  to  reimburse  his  employer." 

A  justice  at  Houlton,  Maine,  who  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  told  the 
attorney  representing  the  peonage  committee  that  ne  decided  in  cases 
brought  under  the  contract-labor  law  that  "  the  burden  of  proof  is 
upon  the  defendant,"  who  must  show  to  the  court "  bejrond  a  reason- 
able doubt  that  he  had  no  intent  to  defraud."  This  justice  added  that 
once  in  a  while  if  a  laborer  has  a  reallj  good  excuse  he  will  let  him  off. 
as  he  believes  "  every  man  has  some  rights,  although  he  may  be  poor." 
Another  justice  of  the  peace  at  Patten,  Maine,  stated  that  if  it  was 
shown  that  a  laborer  had  obtained  the  advances  and  had  not  worked 
sufficiently  to  settle  for  them  he  found  the  defendant  guilty  without 
considering  the  question  of  intent  to  defraud.  This  seems  to  be  the 
general  attitude  of  the  rural  justices  of  Maine  toward  the  contract- 
labor  law. 

Considerable  peonage  has  resulted  from  this  statute.  The  law 
has  been  vigorously  enforced.  Soon  after  its  passage  prosecutions 
were  commenced  in  the  lumber  regions,  and  the  jail  at  Dover,  the 
county  seat  of  one  of  the  large  lumber  counties  of  Maine,  was  crowded 
with  laborers  convicted  of  defrauding  their  employers  out  of  "  ad- 
vances of  goods,  money,  or  transportation." 

Involuntary  servitude  results  in  utilizing  this  statute  to  intimi- 
date laborers  to  work  against  their  will.  On  account  of  the  vigorous 
methods  pursued  in  enforcing  the  above-described  law,  it  soon  became 
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known  throughout  the  lumber  region  of  Maine  that  any  laborer  was 
liable  to  imprisonment  who  refused  to  work  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  his  contract  until  he  had  settled  for  all  advances,  no  matter 
what  misrepresentations  may  have  been  made  to  induce  him  to  enter 
into  the  agreement.  The  contract-labor  law  has  become  a  club  which 
the  foremen  and  superintendents  draw  upon  the  laborers  who  refuse 
to  go  to  work  or  to  continue  at  work.  If  a  man  leaves  his  employer 
berore  settling  for  advances,  he  will  be  pursued  and  apprehended,  or 
someone  will  telephone  to  the  constable,  who  will  arrest  the  laborer. 
He  will  then  be  brought  before  the  justice,  and  "  sent  down  the  river," 
to  prison ;  or  if  he  consents  to  labor  until  he  shall  have  reimbursed  for 
all  advances  and  the  fine  and  cost  of  the  prosecution,  the  employer 
will  settle  with  the  court  and  constable  and  will  take  the  laborer  back 
into  the  forest.  No  doubt  manj  of  the  laborers  never  attempt  to 
escape,  although  they  may  consider  that  they  have  been  basely  de- 
ceived about  the  conditions  of  labor. 

No  indications  of  peonage  have  been  found  in  any  industries  of 
Maine  except  those  of  the  lumbering  and  logging  concerns  protected 
by  the  contract-labor  law. 

While  from  time  to  time  sporadic  cases  of  peonage  have  occurred 
in  nearly  all  the  States,  there  is  no  apparent  general  system  of 

Eeonage  and  no  sentiment  supporting  it  anywhere.  Prosecutions 
ave  occurred  in  several  of  the  southern  States,  and  where  conducted 
by  local  United  States  district  attorneys  have  more  frequently  suc- 
ceeded than  failed.  The  law  as  to  peonage  does  not  require  any 
amendment  and  its  enforcement  is  reasonably  efficient  in  the  States 
where  prosecutions  have  occurred.  No  prosecutions  were  conducted 
in  any  of  the  northern  and  western  States  where  cases  of  technical 
peonage  were  found  to  have  occurred. 
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INTRODUOTOBY. 

Valuable  inf onnation  regarding  the  relative  fecundity  of  different 
foreign  races  and  the  native  American  stock  in  the  United  States  was 
collected  by  the  Twelfth  Census  (1900);  in  answer  to  (questions  on 
the  population  schedule  asking  of  every  married,  widowed,  and 
divorced  woman  how  many  children  she  had  borne,  and  how  many 
of  these  were  still  living.  Recognizing  the  great  value  of  the  ma- 
terial thus  collected,  the  Immigration  Commission  obtained  permis- 
sion to  ude  the  original  data  which  the  census  had  collected.  The 
sections  of  the  Umted  States  selected  for  study  were  as  follows:  The 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  the  city  of  Cleveland  and  48  largely  rural  coun- 
ties in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  city  of  Minneapolis  and  21  largely 
rural  counties  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Rhode  Island  was  chosen 
as  being  a  compact  eastern  State,  with  a  popiJation  largely  urban  and 
manufacturing  in  character,  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  total  population 
bein^in  cities  of  at  least  10,000  inhabitants.  Ohio  and  Minnesota  are 
xniddle-westem  types,  Cleveland  and  Minneapolis  presenting  urban 
and  manufacturing  conditions,  and  the  selected  coimties  m  each 
State  rural  and  agricultural  conditions. 

The  data  tabmated  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  relate  to  the 
number  of  children  borne  by  married  women,  that  is,  women  living  in 
the  married  state  at  the  time  the  census  was  taken.  Widowed  and 
divorced  women  were  not  included,  mainly  because  the  number  of 
years  that  they  had  been  married  could  not  be  ascertained  from  census 
returns.  In  the  case  of  married  women  this  information  was  avail- 
able, the  census  schedule  stating  the  number  of  years  married,  or 
duration  of  present  marriage,  up  to  the  time  that  the  census  was 
taken;  in  the  case  of  widowed  and  divorced  women  the  number  of 
years  married  was  not  stated. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  considered  inadvisable  to  include  all 
classes  of 'married  women. 

Classes  of  married  women  omitted. — ^Women  married  less  than  one 
year  were  omitted  because  a  large  proportion  of  them — more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  total  number — ^had  not  been  married  long  enough 
to  have  borne  children. 

Women  over  46  years  of  age  were  omitted.  In  analyzing  and 
discussing  the  results  it  seemed  best  to  consider  only  those  women 
who  were  under  45  years  of  age  and  whose  entire  married  life,  there- 
fore, would  fall  witnin  the  cmldbearing  period. 
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V  -  -  * 

Every  woman  was  omitted  whose  parents  were  bom  in  different 
coimtries.  The  reason  for  this  omission  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
main  object  of  the  inquiry  was  to  arriye  at  a  comparison  as  regards 
fecundity  between  dinerent  nationalities  or  races,  such  as  the  Irish, 
the  Gennans,  the  Scandinavians,  and  the  native  Americans.  The 
classification  by  nationality  was  based  upon  the  country  in  wiiich 
the  parents  were  born.  A  woman  was  classified  as  Irish  if  both  of  her 
parents  were  born  in  Ireland,  and  as  American  if  both  parents  were 
Dom  in  the  United  States.  Cases  where  the  parents  were  bom  in 
different  countries,  as  father  in  Italy  and  mother  in  Ireland,  or 
father  in  Germanj  and  mother  in  the  United  States,  woidd,  of 
necessity,  be  classified  either  with  respect  to  the  birthplace  of  one 

{larent  only  or  with  respect  to  the  parentage  combination,  as 
talian-Irish,  or  German-American.  In  a  tabulation  covering  the 
entire  United  States  or  a  large  number  of  States  such  a  classification 
might  be  of  some  significance;  but  in  a  population  no  lar^^er  than 
that  of  Rhode  Island,  or  the  selected  areas  of  Ohio  and  Mmnesota, 
the  number  of  cases  under  each  of  the  many  combinations  of  par- 
entage would  be  too  small  to  afford  any  basis  for  gener^izations.  It 
has  Deen  thought  best,  therefore,  to  omit  the  cases  of  mixed  par- 
entage altogether  and  confine  the  comparison  to  classes  representing 
what  might  be  termed  ''pure  stock,"  so  far  as  could  be  determined  by 
the  nativity  of  the  parents. 

Prior  marridges. — ^The  number  of  children  given  in  the  census 
schedule  comprises  the  total  number  borne  by  the  woman  to  whom 
the  return  refers.  It  includes  therefore  the  children  bom  of  prior  as 
well  as  pf  present  marriages.  The  number  of  years  married,  how- 
ever, represents  the  duration  of  the  present  or  existing  marriage  only. 
The  children  that  may  have  been  bom  of  a  prior  marriage  can  not 
be  distinguished,  and  are  therefore  credited  to  the  present  marriage, 
except  in  cases  where  the  number  is  too  lar^e  to  have  been  bom 
during  the  present  marriage.  Such  cases  have  been  eliminated.  For 
instance,  if  six  children  were  reported  for  a  woman  married  two 
years,  it  is  practically  certain  that  some  of  these  children  must  have 
been  bom  during  a  former  marriage  or  else  out  of  wedlock.  It  beixig 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  actual  facts,  these  cases  have  been  left 
out  of  the  tabulation  altogether.  There  remain,  of  course,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  m  which  children  bom  of  a  prior  marriage 
may  have  been  credited  to  the  present  marriage  and  retained  in  the 
tabulation,  because  the  fact  of  a  former  marriage  was  not  made 
apparent  either  by  a  disproportion  between  the  number  of  children 
and  the  duration  of  the  present  marriage  or  by  any  other  evidence. 
The  inclusion  of  these  cnildren  of  a  prior  marriage  introduces  an 
element  of  imcertainty  or  of  error,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  exaggerate 
in  some  degree  the  fecundity  of  present  marriages  by  crediting  them 
with  the  chudren  of  prior  marriages.  How  serious  this  element  of  error 
is  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  relative  frecjuency  of  second  marriages. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  probability  of  a  pnor  marriage  depends  upon 
the  age  at  which  the  present  marriage  was  contracted.  As  the  cen- 
sus returns  give  the  a^e  and  number  of  years  married,  it  is  possi- 
ble in  analyzing  the  results  of  our  tabulation  to  eliminate  the  women 
whose  present  marriage  took  place  late  in  life,  or  after  they  had 
reached  an  age  where  the  probability  of  a  prior  marriage  is  too  great 
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to  be  ignored.  For  instance,  by  considering  only  women  imder  45 
years  of  age  who  had  been  married  at  least  15  years  comparisons 
would  be  restricted  to  marriages  that  took  place  below  the  age  of  30, 
so  that  the  percentage  of  prior  marriages  would  be  small. 


BHODE   ISLAND. 

The  total  number  of  married  women  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
at  the  census  of  1900  was  79,800.  The  number  for  whom  the  data  in 
regard  to  children  were  tabulated  for  the  present  study  was  45,445, 
the  difference  between  the  two  figures  representing,  of  course,  the 
classes  omitted  for  the  reasons  above  stated.  The  following  tabu- 
lation classifies  these  45,445  married  women  by  color,  nationality,  and 
place  of  residence: 

Table  1. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  married  more  than  one  year,  claasified  by  parent^ 
age:  Total  number  tabulated^  number  in  cities  of  over  10,000  inhabitants,  and  number 
in  smaller  places, 

RHODE  ISLAND:  1900. 


Nationality  (as  derannliied  by  ooontry  of  htrth  of  both  parents). 


All  classes 

Native  white  of  native  parentage 
White  of  foreign  parentage 

Canadian,  English 

Canadian,  French 

English 

Gennan 

Irish 

Italian 

Scotch 

Swedish 

Other  foreign 

Native  negro 


Number  In— 

Total 
nnmber 

tabu- 

Cities of 

Remafat- 

lated. 

over 

der  of 

10,000. 

state. 

45,445 

35,114 

10,381 

14,399 

9,779 

4,620 

30,073 

24,515 

5,558 

1,303 

1,004 

208 

6,290 

4,785 

1,506 

4,750 

3,678 

1,072 

1,256 

1,090 

166 

10,339 

8,871 

1,468 

1,628 

1,313 

315 

1,109 

861 

248 

1,210 

1,121 

89 

2,189 

1,792 

397 

973 

820 

153 

^  The  white  women  of  foreign  parentage  may  be  subdivided  as  regards 
birthplace  into  two  classes,  those  bom  in  the  United  States  and  those 
bom  m  foreign  coimtries,  the  latter,  who  represent  immigrants,  being 
designated  as  the  first  generation,  and  the  rormer,  who  represent  the 
children  of  immigrants,  being  designated  as  the  second  generation. 
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Table  2. — WkUe  women  of  foreign  parentage  under  4S  years  of  age  married  mere  than 
one  year,  classified  by  parentage  and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulated^  number  in 
first  generation  (bom  abroad)^  and  number  in  second  generation  (bom  in  United  States), 


RHODE  ISLAND:  1900. 


Nationality  (as  detennined  by  country  of  birth  of  both  parents). 


AU 

Canadian,  English 

Canadian,  French 

EngUah 

Qennan 

Irish 

Tt»^l^.n 

Sootoh 

Swedish 

Other  foreign 


Total 
nnmber 
tabu- 
lated. 


30,073 


1,302 
6,290 
4,750 
1,266 
10,339 
1,628 
1,109 
1,210 
2,189 


Number  in- 


First 
gener- 
ation. 


22,134 


1,114 
6,039 
3,606 

805 
5,767 
1,506 

870 
1,178 
2,060 


Second 
gener- 
ation. 


7,039 


188 

1,251 

1,054 

451 

4,572 

82 

230 

32 

120 


For  some  nationalities  the  numbers  included  in  the  second  genera- 
tion are  so  small  as  to  afford  no  adequate  basis  for  statistical  analysis. 
This  of  course  results  from  the  fact  that  the  immigration  of  these 
nationaUties  is  of  such  recent  origin  that  comparatively  few  of  the 
children  bom  in  this  country  had  reached  maturity  at  the  time  of  the 
Twelfth  Census.  The  Irish  are  the  only  nationality  in  Rhode  Island 
in  which  the  number  of  married  women  in  the  second  generation  is 
more  than  two-thirds  as  large  as  it  is  in  the  first.  In  the  case  of  the 
Germans  it  is  one-half  as  large. 

The  facts  regarding  numter  of  children,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  duration  of  the  marriage. 
Theoretically,  perhaps,  the  most  satisfactory  comparison  would  oe 
that  between  women  married  the  same  number  of  years,  a  result  which 
could  be  secured  by  classifying  them  with  respect  to  the  exact  number 
of  years  married,  as  married  1  year,  2  years,  3  years,  4  years,  and 
80  lorih.  Our  total,  however,  is  not  large  enough  to  warrant  such 
detailed  treatment,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  substitute  a  clas- 
sification  by  periods  of  years. 

A  study  was  made  first  of  the  data  for  those  women  under  45  years 
of  age  who  had  been  married  from  10  to  20  jears.  The  lower  limit 
of  10  years  was  adopted  with  a  view  to  limiting  the  comparison  to 
women  who  had  been  married  long  enough  to  nave  borne  at  least 
three  or  four  children,  and  also  with  a  view  to  excluding  women  who 
married  after  the  age  of  35,  and  for  whom  therefore  a  prior  marriage 
was  rather  probable.  The  upper  limit  of  20  years  was  selected  some- 
what  arbitrarily,  but  with  the  idea  of  not  having  the  limits  any  fur- 
ther  apart  than  was  necessary  to  include  enough  women  to  make  the 
figures  significant.  In  more  general  terms  the  women  considered  may 
be  defined  as  married  women  of  childbearing  age  who  are  in  the 
second  decade  of  their  married  life. 
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Proportion  hearing  no  children, — The  following  table  shows  the  pro- 
portion of  the  group  of  Bhode  Island  married  women  under  consider- 
ation that  have  borne  no  children: 

Table  3. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  married  ten  to  twenty  years,  classified  by  parentoffe 
and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulated^  and  number  and  per  cent  bearing  no  chxldren, 

RHODE  ISLAND:  1900. 


NattonaUty  (as  detennJned 
by  country  of  birth  of 
both  parents). 


AU 


Native  white  of  native  par- 
entace. ................... 

White  of  fordgn  parentage. . 

First  generation  (bom 
abroad) 

Second  generation  (bom 
in  UiOted  States) 


Canadian,  English.... 

First  generation. . 
Second  generation 

C^anadian,  French.... 


First  generation. . . 
Second  generation . 


English. 


First  generation. . . 
Second  generation . 


Oerman. 


First  generation 


geni 
idgi 


Second  generation. 


Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Bearing    no 
children. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

19,aQ2 

2,185 

11.3 

6,138 
12,800 

1,076 
1,028 

17.5 
8.0 

9,603 
3.206 

691 
337 

7.2 
10.5 

642 

50 

9.2 

476 
67 

43 

7 

9.1 
10.4 

2,535 

132 

5.2 

2,147 
388 

112 
20 

5.2 
5.2 

2,211 

216 

9.8 

1,787 
424 

154 
62 

8.6 
14.6 

666 

58 

10.4 

348 
206 

33 
25 

9.5 
12.0 

Nationality  (as  determined 
by  country  of  birth  of 
both  parents). 


White  of  foreign   parent- 
age—(Continued. 
Irish 


First  generation 

Second  generation.. 


Italian. 


First  generation 

Second  generation.. 

Scotch 


First  generation 

Second  generation.. 


Swedish- 


First  generation. . . 
Second  generation. 

other  foreign 


First  generation. . . 
Second  generation., 

Native  negro 


Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 


4,541 


2,551 
1,990 


710 


707 
3 


494 


404 
90 


430 


424 

6 


790 


760 
30 


360 


Bearing    no 
children. 


Num- 
ber. 


194 
204 


36 


36 


50 


36 
14 


30 


30 


58 


53 
5 


81 


Per 

cent. 


8.8 


7.6 
10.8 


5.1 


5.1 


10.1 


8.0 
15.6 


7.0 


7.1 


7.3 


7.0 
16.7 


22.6 


o  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 

The  table  requires  little  comment  or  explanation.  The  proportion 
of  the  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  who  had  borne  no 
children  is  relatively  large,  being  17.5  per  cent,  or  more  than  1  woman 
in  6.  The  proportion  of  white  women  of  foreign  parentage  who  had 
borne  no  children  is  but  8  per  cent,  or  less  than  1  woman  in  12.  The 
smallest  percentages  are  tnose  for  the  French  Canadian  and  Italian 
women,  of  whom  only  1  in  20,  or  about  5  per  cent,  have  had  no 
children.  The  largest  percentage  is  that  for  native  negro  women,  of 
whom  22.6  per  cent  have  had  no  children. 

The  table  brings  out  the  fact  that  among  married  white  women 
of  foreign  parentage  the  proportion  bearing  no  children  is  greater 
in  the  second  generation  than  in  the  first,  being  10.5  per  cent 
in  the  second  and  7.2  per  cent  in  the  first  generation.  ¥ov  every 
foreign  nationality  shown  except  the  French  Canadian,  the  percentage 
in  the  second  generation  is  also  greater  than  in  the  first.  In  no 
instance,  however,  is  the  percentage,  even  in  the  second  generation, 
as  high  as  it  is  for  the  native  white  of  native  parentage  (17.5  per  cent). 
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With  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  the  conditions  of  city  life  had 
any  perceptible  effect  upon  fecundity,  a  separate  tabulation  of  data 
was  made  for  women  under  45,  married  10  to  20  years,  living  in  Rhode 
Island  cities  of  over  10,000  population.  The  results  as  regards  the 
proportion  of  women  who  had  borne  no  children  were  as  folfows: 

Table  4. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  married  ten  to  twenty  years,  classified  by  parentn 
age:  Total  number  tabulated,  aria  number  and  j>er  cent  oewring  no  children^  in  cities 
of  over  10,000  inhabitants  and  in  smaller  places. 

RHODE  ISLAND:  1900. 


Nationalitv  (as  determined  by  country 
of  birth  of  both  parents). 


Ail  classes 

Native  white  of  native  parentage 
White  of  foreign  parentiige 

Canadian,  English 

Canadian,  French 

English 

Gennan 

Irish 

Italian 

Scotch 

Swedish 

Other  foreign 

Native  negro 


cities  of  over  10,000  inhabit* 
ants. 


Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 


14,803 


4,115 

10,389 

407 

1,896 

1,726 
476 

3,875 
555 
377 
391 
686 
299 


Bearing  no  children. 


Number. 


1,737 


798 

870 

41 

106 

189 

51 

335 

32 

40 

27 

50 

09 


Percent. 


11.7 


19.4 
8.4 

10.1 
&5 

11.0 

10.7 
&6 
5.8 

10.6 
6.9 
7.3 

23.1 


Remainder  of  State. 


Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 


4,499 


2,018 

2,420 

135 


485 

80 
666 
155 
117 

39 
104 

61 


Bearing  no  chfldzen. 


Number. 


448 


278 
158 

9 
27 
27 

7 
63 

4 
10 

3 

8 
12 


Percent. 


10.0 


13.8 
6.6 
6.7 
4.2 
&d 
8.8 
9.6 
2.6 
&6 
7.7 
7.7 

19.7 


For  all  the  classes  comprised  in  the  foregoing  tabulation  the  propor- 
tion bearing  no  children  is  11.7  per  cent  m  cities  of  over  10,000  pop- 
ulation, as  compared  with  10  per  cent  in  the  remainder  of  the  State. 
This  difference  would  unquestionably  be  greater  than  it  is  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  foreign  element  has  more  influence  upon  the 
urban  total  than  upon  the  rural.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  women 
Uving  in  cities,  and  only  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  those  Uving 
in  the  rest  of  the  State,  were  of  foreign  parentage.  Confining  the  com- 
parison to  the  native  white  of  native  parentage  the  contrast  between 
city  and  country  becomes  very  marked,  19.4  per  cent  of  the  women 
of  this  class  living  in  cities  being  childless,  as  compared  with  only  13.8 

f)er  cent  of  those  living  in  the  rest  of  the  State.  For  the  wmte  of 
oreign  parentage  the  contrast  is  somewhat  less  striking,  but  still 
very  noticeable,  the  percentage  being  8.4  in  cities  as  against  6.5  in 
the  rest  of  the  otate.  In  fact,  the  percentage  bearing  no  children  is 
higher  in  cities  than  in  the  country,  or  "remamder  of  State,"  for  every 
class  distinguished  in  the  table  except  the  Irish,  the  Swedes,  and  the 
residuary  class,  ''Other  foreign."  The  comparison  for  the  two  last 
named  may  be  dismissed  as  not  significant,  oecause  the  percentages, 
especially  those  for  the  remainder  of  the  State,  are  based  on  small 
numbers;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  the  numbers  considered  are  large 
enough  to  make  the  exception  shown  for  this  class  noteworthy. 

Classification  hy  number  of  children, — ^A  classification  of  the  mar- 
red women  here  considered  with  respect  to  the  nimiber  of  children 
they  have  borne  is  given  in  the  table  following. 
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Table  5. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  married  ten  to  twenty  years,  classified  by  parent' 
age  and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulated,  and  number  and  per  cent  bearing  specified 
nuTnber  of  chitaren, 

RHODE  ISLAND:  1900. 


oountry   of    birth   of    both 
parents). 

Total 
num- 
ber tab- 
ulated. 

Nnmber  bearing— 

Per  cent  bearing— 

Not  more 

than  2 
children. 

• 

3to6 
children. 

More 

than  5- 

children. 

Not  more 

than2 
children. 

3to6 
children. 

More 
children. 

Alldaases 

19,302 

7,217 

6,809 

6,186 

87.4 

36.7 

26.9 

NaUve  white  of  native  parentage . 
White  of  foreign  parentage. 

6,133 
12,809 

3,598 
3,444 

1,978 
4,831 

557 
4,584 

68.7 
26.9 

82.8 

87.7 

9.2 
86.4 

First  generation 

9,603 
3,206 

2,342 
1,102 

3,627 
1.204 

3,634 
000 

24.4 
84.4 

87.8 
37.6 

87.8 

Seoona  generation 

28.1 

Canadian,  English 

542 

195 

211 

136 

36.0 

38.9 

26.1 

Firat  generation 

475 
67 

163 
32 

192 
19 

120 
16 

84.4 
47.7 

40.4 
28.4 

25.8 

Second  geneoration 

24.0 

Canadian,  T*ren<rh             .  . . 

2,535 

417 

743 

1,375 

16.4 

29.8 

64.2 

First  gjoneration 

2,147 
888 

330 
87 

606 
135 

1,209 
166 

15.4 
22.5 

28.8 
34.8 

66.8 

Second  generation 

42.8 

English 

2,211 

880 

885 

446 

39.8 

40.0 

20.2 

First  generation 

1,787 
424 

651 
229 

728 
157 

408 
88 

36.4 
64.0 

40.7 
37.0 

22.7 

Second  generation 

9.0 

Qerman 

656 

207 

241 

108 

37.2 

48.3 

19.4 

First  generation 

348 
206 

101 
106 

160 
81 

87 
21 

29.1 
51.0 

46.0 
38.9 

24.9 

Seoonid  generation 

10.1 

Til-h 

4,641 

1,103 

1,726 

1,712 

24.3 

38.0 

87.7 

First  raneration 

2,651 
1,990 

526 
677 

951 
776 

1,074 
638 

20.6 
29.0 

87.3 
88.9 

42.1 

Second  generation 

32.0 

Ttallan 

710 

111 

309 

200 

15.6 

43.6 

40.8 

First  generation 

707 
3 

111 

808 

1 

288 
2 

15.7 

43.6 
(•) 

40.8 

Second  generation 

(a) 

Bootflh. ... 

494 

186 

192 

116 

87.7 

3&9 

28.6 

First  generation 

404 
90 

130 
56 

168 
24 

106 
10 

32.2 
62.3 

41.6 
28.7 

20.2 

Second  generation 

11.1 

flw^faih 

430 

124 

198 

108 

28.8 

46.0 

26wl 

First  generation. 

424 
6 

123 

1 

195 
3 

106 
2 

29.0 
(«) 

46.0 
(«) 

26.0 

Second  generation 

(•) 

OthflT  fon^fgn 

790 

221 

32G 

243 

28.0 

41.3 

80.8 

First  generation 

760 
80 

207 
14 

317 
9 

236 
7 

27.3 
46.7 

41.7 

3ao 

81.1 

Second  generation 

28.4 

Natiyen^ro 

360 

175 

90 

95 

48.7 

25.0 

26.6 

a  Not  oomputed,  owing  to  small  nmnber  involved. 
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Of  the  6,133  American  women  (native  white  of  native  parentage) 
included  in  the  Rhode  Island  tabulation,  3,598,  or  58.7  per  cent,  have 
had  not  more  than  2  children.  This  includes  those  who  have  had  no 
children  as  well  as  those  who  have  had  only  1  or  2  children.  Only 
557,  or  9.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  have  had  more  than  5  children. 

Of  the  white  women  of  foreign  parentage.  35.4  per  cent  have  had 
more  than  5  children  and  only  26.9  per  cent  nave  not  exceeded  2  chil- 
dren. In  the  case  of  the  French  Canadians  the  percentage  having 
more  than  5  children  was  54.2,  or  more  than  half  the  total  nimiber; 
the  percentage  having  not  more  than  2  children  was  16.4. 

A  comparison  of  the  first  generation  of  women  of  foreign  parentage 
with  the  second  generation  shows  that  the  percentage  bearing  not 
more  than  2  children  was  greater  in  the  second  generation  than  m  the 
first  while  the  percentage  bearing  more  than  5  children  was  greater 
in  tne  first  generation  than  in  the  second.  The  percentage  bearing 
from  3  to  5  cmldren  was  nearly  identical  for  the  two  generations. 

Averaae  number  of  children. — ^The  next  table  gives  the  average  num- 
ber of  children  per  married  woman  borne  by  each  class  of  married 
women  here  considered. 

Table  6. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  married  ten  to  twenty  years,  classified  by  parent" 
age  and  nativity:  Total  number  tc^mlatedf  and  average  number  of  ekiidren  bomej  in 
eUies  of  over  10,000  inhabitants  and  in  smaller  places, 

RHODE  ISLAND:  1900. 


Rhode  Island. 

Cities  of  over    10,000 
inhabitants. 

Remainder  of  State. 

Nationality  (as  determined 
by  oonntry  of  birth  of 
both  parents). 

Total 
num* 
ber 
tabu- 
lated. 

Cblldren 
borne. 

Total 
num- 
ber 
tabu- 
lated. 

Children 
borne. 

Total 
num- 
ber 
tabu- 
lated. 

Children 
borne. 

Nnm- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age per 
married 
woman. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age per 
married 
woman. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

AllolAwmf... 

19,302 

73,675 

3.8 

14,803 

56,096 

3.8 

4,499 

16,879 

3.8 

Native  white  of  native  par- 
entage   

6,133 
12,809 

16,110 
67,263 

2.5 
4.6 

4,115 
10,389 

9,688 
46,033 

2.4 
4.4 

2,018 
2,420 

5,422 
11,230 

2.7 

White  of  foreign  i>arentage.. . 

4.6 

First  generation 

9,e03 
3,206 

44,681 
12,682 

4.7 
8.9 

7,717 
2,672 

36,665 
10,468 

4.6 
3.9 

1,886 
634 

9,116 
3,114 

4.8 

Seoond  generation 

4.0 

Canadian,  English 

£42 

2,084 

3.8 

407 

1,501 

3.7 

135 

683 

4.S 

First  generation 

Second  generation . . . 

475 
67 

1,867 
227 

3.9 
3.4 

365 
42 

1,363 
138 

3.7 
3.3 

ho 

25 

494 
89 

4.5 

8.6 

Canadian,  French 

2,636 

14,476 

6.7 

1,896 

10,730 

6.7 

639 

8,746 

5.9 

First  veneration 

Seoond  generation. . . 

2,147 
388 

12,692 
1,884 

5.9 

4.9 

1,691 
306 

9,269 
1,461 

6.8 
4.8 

566 
83 

3,323 
423 

6.0 
5.1 

English 

2,211 

7,729 

3.6 

1,728 

6,925 

3.4 

486 

1,804 

8.7 

First  generation 

Seoond  generation... 

1,787 
424 

6,626 
1,108 

3.7 
2.6 

1,886 
840 

5,060 
866 

3.7 
2.5 

401 
84 

1,566 
238 

8.9 
2.8 

Gvman ..............  ,. 

666 

1,943 

3.6 

476 

1,619 

3.4 

80 

324 

4.1 

First  generation 

Beoond  generation. . . 

848 
206 

1,362 
681 

3.9 
2.8 

296 
180 

1,132 
487 

3.8 
2,7 

52 
28 

230 
94 

4.4 
8.4 
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Table  6. — Women  under  4S  years  of  age  married  ten  to  twenty  years,  cUusiHed  bv  parents 
age  and  nativity:  Total  nuTnber  tabulatedy  and  average  number  of  chOdren  borne,  in 
ctHeB  of  over  10,000  inhabitants  and  in  srnaller  plaeeth—ContiDMea. 


RHODE  ISLAND: 

1900-Continued 

• 

Rhode  Island. 

Cities  of  over  10,000 
inhabitants. 

Remainder  of  State. 

Nationality  (as  determined 
by  country  of  blrtli  of  both 

Total 
num- 
ber 
Ubu- 
lated. 

Children  borne. 

Total 
num- 
ber 
tabu- 
lated. 

Children  borne. 

ToUl 
num- 
ber 
tabu- 
lated. 

Chydien  borne. 

parents). 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age per 
married 
woman. 

Num- 
ber; 

Aver- 
age per 
married 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
mazried 

White  of  foreign  parentage- 
Continued. 
Irish 

4,541 

20,687 

4.6 

3,875 

17,783 

4.6 

666 

2,904 

4.4 

First  generation 

Second  generation . . . 

2,551 
1,990 

12,268 
8,419 

4.8 
4.2 

2,186 
1,689 

10,604 
7,180 

4.8 
4.3 

366 
301 

1,674 
1,280 

4.6 
4.1 

TtalfavF... 

710 

3,662 

6.0 

655 

2,780 

6.0 

156 

772 

6.0 

First  generation 

Second  generation . . . 

707 
8 

8,632 
20 

5.0 
(•) 

662 
3 

2,760 
20 

5.0 

(«) 

165 

772 

&0 

Scotch , 

494 

1,783 

3.6 

377 

1,821 

8.6 

117 

462 

8.0 

First  generation 

Second  generation. . . 

404 
90 

1,665 
218 

3.9 
2.4 

300 

77 

1,148 
178 

8.8 
2.3 

104 
13 

422 
40 

4.1 
8.1 

B«Mf<ffh.        , 

430 

1,701 

4.0 

391 

1,626 

3.9 

80 

175 

4.6 

First  generation 

Second  generation. . . 

424 
6 

1,671 
30 

3.9 

(«) 

386 
6 

1,496 
30 

3.9 

(«) 

89 

176 

4.6 

■III 

Othw  foratgn 

790 

3,308 

4.2 

686 

2,848 

4.2 

104 

460 

4.4 

First  generation ..... 
Second  generation. .. 

760 
30 

3,206 
100 

4.2 
3.3 

666 
30 

2,748 
100 

4.2 
3.3 

104 

460 

4.4 

Native  necro 

aeo 

1,202 

3.3 

299 

976 

8.3 

61 

227 

8.7 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 

The  small  average  number  of  children  (2.5)  borne  by  the  native 
white  women  of  native  parentage  in  Rhode  Island  is  in  notable  con- 
trast with  the  number  borne  by  the  white  women  of  foreign  parentage 
(4.5).  The  French  Canadian  women  of  the  first  generation  had  the 
lai^est  average  number  of  children  (5.9);  and  the  Italian  women  of 
the  first  generation  the  next  largest  (5).  The  average  for  the  second 
generation  of  Scotch  and  of  English  was  about  the  same  as  for  the 
native  American  women. 

In  the  cities  the  average  number  of  children  borne  by  the  native 
white  women  of  native  parentage  was  2.4,  and  by  the  white  women 
of  foreign  parentage  4.4.  The  average  was  smaller  in  the  city  than 
in  the  country  for  all  classes  considered  in  the  table,  except  the  Irish 
and  Italians. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  average  number  of  children  borne  by 
the  second  generation  was  almost  invariably  smaller  than  the  average 
for  the  first  generation.  In  this  connection,  however,  one  should 
take  account  of  the  probability  that  the  second  generation  consisted 
of  younger  women  wno  had  not  been  married  so  long  as  the  first  gen- 
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eration.  That  this  factor  probably  has  some  effect,  although  on  the 
whole  not  a  very  marked  effect,  is  indicated  by  the  followmg  table, 
which  gives,  with  other  data,  the  average  number  of  years  married 
per  woman: 

Table  7. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  married  ten  to  twenty  years,  classified  by  parentage 
and  nativity:  Total  number  tabuiatedf  total  and  average  number  of  years  Twmied,  total 
number  of  children  bome^  and  average  number  of  years  married  per  child  borne, 

RHODE  ISLAND:  1000. 


Natlouallty  (as  determined  by  oountry  of  birth  of 

both  parents). 


All  classes, 


Native  white  of  native  parentage. 
WhltA  of  foreign  parentage 


First  generation 

Second  generation 

Canadian,  English..... 

First  generation . . , 
Second  generation. 

Canadian,  French. . . . . 

First  generation. . . 
Second  generation. 

Engllah 


First  generation.., 
Second  generation. 


Gtonnan. 

«n« 
Second  generation. 

Irish 


First  generation. 


First  generation . 
idee 


Second  generation. 
Italian. , 


First  generation, 
lage 


Second  generation. 
Scotch 


First  generation... 
Second  generation. 


Swedish. 

gei 
Second  generation. 

Other  foreign 


First  generation. 


First  generation . . , 
Second  generation, 


Native  negro. 


Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 


19,302 


6,133 
12,809 


9,603 
3,206 


542 


475 
67 


2,535 


2,147 
388 


2,211 


1,787 
424 


556 


348 
206 


4,541 


2,551 
1,990 


710 


707 
3 


494 


404 
90 


430 


424 

6 


790 


760 
30 


360 


Total 
number 
of  years 
married. 


278,327 


89,055 
184,118 


138,410 
45,708 


7,703 


6,793 
910 


37,048 


31,706 
5,342 


32,136 


26,044 
6,092 


7,947 


4.979 
2,968 


64,976 


36,341 
28,635 


10,123 


10,085 
38 


7,081 


5,859 
1,222 


5,826 


5,742 
84 


11,278 


10,861 
417 


5,154 


Average 
number 
of  veara 
married. 


14.4 


14.5 
14.4 


14.4 
14.3 


14.2 


14.3 
13.6 


14.6 


14.8 
13.8 


14.5 


14.6 
14.4 


14.3 


14.3 
14.3 


14.3 


14.2 
14.4 


14.3 


14.3 
(«) 


14.3 


14.5 
13.6 


13.5 


13.5 
(•) 


14.3 


14.3 
13.9 


14.3 


Total 

number 

ofchll- 

dren 

borne. 


73,575 


15. 110 
67,263 


44,681 
12.582 


2,084 


1,857 
227 


14,476 


12,592 
1,884 


7,729 


6,626 

i,ia3 


1,943 


1,362 
581 


20,687 


12,268 
8,419 


3,562 


3,532 
20 


1,783 


1,565 
218 


1,701 


1,671 
30 


3,308 


3,206 
100 


1,202 


Average 
nmnber 
of  years 
married 
I>er  child 
borne. 


3.8 


5.9 
3.2 


3.1 
3.6 


3,7 


3.7 
4.0 


2.6 


2.5 
2.8 


4.2 


3.9 
5.6 


4.1 


3.7 
5.1 


3.1 


3.0 
3.4 


2.8 


(•) 


2.9 


4.0 


3,7 
5.6 


8.4 


(•) 


3.4 


Z.4 


8.4 
4.2 


4.3 


•  Not  oompated,  owing  to  nnaU  nunber  Invfdved. 
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Among  the  French  Canadian  women  included  in  the  foregoing 
tabulation  the  average  length  of  time  married  was  one  year  less  for 
the  second  generation  than  for  the  first;  in  the  case  of  the  English 
Canadian  and  the  Scotch  the  difference  was  a  little  less  than  one  year. 
The  English;  Germans,  and  Irish  show  little  difference  between  tiiie 
two  generations  in  this  respect,  which  would  indicate  that  the  second 
generation  was  not  more  youthful  than  the  first,  a  condition  inher- 
ently probable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  immigration  of  these 
nationalities  is  not  of  recent  date. 

Number  of  years  married  per  ehUd  home. — ^The  effect  of  differences 
as  regards  the  duration  or  marriage  may  be  eliminated  by  com- 
puting the  i^gregate  number  of  years  of  married  life  represented  by 
each  class  ofwomen  and  then  finding  the  tiverage  number  of  years 
married  per  child  borne.  The  results  of  this  computation  are  pre- 
sented in  the  fore^ing  table.  The  19,302  married  women  tabulated 
for  Rhode  Island  had  been  married  in  the  aggregate  278,327  years  and 
had  given  birth  to  73,575  children.  These  totals  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  table  mainly  for  the  sake  of  supplying  the  basis 
and  indicating  tlie  significance  of  the  derived  averages.  For 
example,  the  6,133  native  American  women  (native  white  of  native 

Earentage)  had  been  married  in  the  aggregate  89,055  years  and  had 
ome  in  the  a^regate  15, 110  children.  Tms  represents  an  average  of 
almost  6  (5.9)  years  of  married  life  to  each  chUa  borne.  At  the  other 
extreme  are  the  French  Canadians  of  the  first  generation,  who  gave 
birth  to  one  child  in  every  2.5  years  of  married  life.  It  follows  that 
the  French  Canadian  inmxigrants  are  bearing  children  two  and  one- 
third  times  as  fast  as  the  native  American  women.  The  additional 
fact  that  Uiey  be^  bearing  children  earlier  in  life,  because  they  marry 
when  vounger,  widens  stilTfurther  the  gap  between  the  two  classes  as 
regards  the  natural  rate  of  increase.  In  the  rate  of  childbearing 
the  Italian  women  closely  approach,  but  do  not  quite  equal,  the  French 
Canadian. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  a  longer  term  of  married  life  per 
child  Dome  is  shown  for  the  second  generation  of  each  nationality 
than  for  the  first. 

The  table  which  follows  is  an  extension  of  the  two  foregoing  tables 
to  cover  all  women  under  45  years  of  age  who  had  been  married  at 
least  one  year. 
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Table  8. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  mcarried  more  than  one  year,  dasaified  hy 
parentage  and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulated,  average  number  of  children  bcme^ 
a^oerage  nun^ber  of  yeare  married,  and  average  number  ofyeare  married  per  child  borne, 

RHODE  ISLAND:  1000. 


Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Children  borne. 

Years  married. 

Avera^B 

number 

of  yean 

manled 

per  child 

borne. 

Nattonality  (as  detennined  by  country  of 
Unh  of  both  parents). 

Number. 

Average 

per 
mairied 
woman. 

Number. 

Average 

per 
married 
woman. 

All  filassM 

46,445 

182,116 

2.0 

4S4,481 

ia7 

3.7 

NatlTe  white  of  native  Darentase. 

14,390 
30,073 

28,253 
101,560 

2.0 
8.4 

157,423 
817,667 

lao 
lao 

5w6 

White  of  foreiflfn  pArantAflfA .. . 

3.1 

First  seneration 

22,134 
7,930 

78,660 
22,010 

8.6 
2.0 

230,061 
78,606 

ia8 

0.0 

8.0 

SecoivS  generation 

8.4 

1,302 

3,687 

8.8 

12,004 

lao 

3.6 

First  generation 

1,114 
188 

3,106 
482 

2.8 
2.6 

11,307 
1,687 

lai 

0.0 

3.6 

Second  sfmeratlon 

3.6 

Canadian.  French.. 

6,200 

26,740 

4.8 

60,627 

U.1 

2.6 

First  seneratlon. 

5,030 
1,251 

22,753 
3,006 

4.5 
3.2 

58,603 
10,024 

11.6 

a7 

2.6 

Second  generation. 

2.7 

KnidLih 

4,750 

13,140 

2.8 

62,501 

11.1 

4.0 

■■■  0"~"  «.•«•••••••■•....•..••...-•.... 

First  Beneratlon. .................. 

3,606 
1,054 

10,004 
2,166 

8.0 
2L0 

41,800 
10,611 

11.3 

lai 

8.8 

4.9 

1,266 

3,307 

2.7 

13,060 

ia4 

3.8 

First  0Bneratlon. .................. 

806 
451 

2,896 
1,001 

3.0 
2.2 

8,360 
4,701 

10.4 
10.4 

3.6 

Secoi^cl  generation ,.,.... 

4.7 

Irish 

10,330 

36,626 

8.4 

100,397 

10.0 

3.1 

First  seneratlon. .................. 

6,767 
4,672 

21,186 
14,440 

8.7 
8.2 

62,237 
47,160 

10.8 
10.3 

2.0 

Second  Keneration 

8.3 

1,628 

6,107 

3.8 

16,965 

ia4 

2.8 

First  seneratlon. .................. 

1,S06 
32 

6,041 
66 

3.8 
2.1 

16,791 
164 

10.6 
5.1 

2.8 

Second  seneratlon. 

2.6 

Scotch 

1,100 

8,141 

2.8 

11,061 

10.8 

8.8 

First  mneratlon t  . . . . 

870 
230 

2,679 
462 

3.1 
1.0 

0,706 
2,255 

11.2 
0.4 

3.6 

Secona  generation^  .  ...  .  .  .... 

4.9 

S¥^toh... 

1,210 

3,174 

2.6 

10,184 

8.4 

3.2 

First  Keneration 

1,178 
32 

8,116 
60 

2.6 
1.8 

0,050 
184 

8.4 
6.8 

3.8 

Seoond  ireneration. 

3.1 

Other  foreign.. 

2,180 

6,630 

3.0 

21,138 

0.7 

3.2 

First  seneratlon. .................. 

2,060 
120 

6,881 
268 

8.1 
2.2 

20,218 
020 

0.8 
7.7 

3.2 

Second  generation 

8.6 

Native  negro t 

973 

2,204 

2.4 

0,801 

0.7 

4.1 

Fecundity  of  Immigrant  Women.  467 

The  average  number  of  children  borne  per  native  white  American 
woman  was  2  and  the  average  per  woman  of  foreign  parentage  3.4. 
The  average  is  greater  in  the  nrst  generation  of  women  of  foreign 
parentage  than  in  the  second,  a  difference  only  partly  accounted  wr 
by  the  aUghtly  greater  average  length  of  time  married  in  case  of  the 
first  generation.  For  each  toreiga  nationality,  also,  the  average  is 
greater  in  the  first  generation  than  in  the  second. 

The  average  number  of  years  married  was  10.9  for  the  native  white 
American  women  and  10.6  for  the  white  women  of  foreign  parent^e. 
For  the  Germans  the  average  js  the  same  in  both  generations.  For 
every  other  nationality  the  average  is  longer  in  the  first  than  in  the 
second  generation.  This  may  be  explained,  in  general,  on  the  ground 
that  the  women  of  the  second  generation  are  probably  younger^  on 
the  average,  than  those  of  the  first  generation.  This  hypothesis  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  widest  differences  occur  within 
the  foreign  nationalities  of  most  recent  immigration.  Thus  the 
Italians,  m  the  case  of  whom  the  widest  difference  occurs,  are  prob- 
ably the  most  recent  immigration  group  included  in  the  table,  while 
the  Germans  and  Irish,  at  the^  other  extreme,  are  among  the 
earliest.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  second  generation  women  do 
not  marry  so  early  in  life  as  did  their  mothers  of  the  first  generation. 

The  number  of  years  married  per  child  borne  13  shown  to  be  consid- 
erably smaller  for  the  women  of  foreign  than  of  native  stock.  The 
native  white  women  had  been  married  5.6  years  for  every  child 
borne,  the  white  women  of  foreign  parentage  3.1  years.  Both 
these  figures  are  slightly  lower  than  the  corresponding  figures  for 
married  women  under  45  who  had  been  married  10  to  20  years,  which 
is  perhaps  to  be  expected,  as  the  first  ten  years  is  likely  to  be  the  most 
productive  period  of  married  life.  The  rate  of  childbearing  on  the 
part  of  women  of  foreign  parentage  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that 
of  native  American  women.  The  highest  rate  is  shown  by  the  French 
Canadian  women  (2.6  years  of  married  life  per  child  borne),  which  is 
more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  rate  for  native  American  white  women. 
The  average  term  of  married  life  per  child  borne  is  shorter  in  the  first 
generation  of  each  foreign  nationality  than  in  the  second,  except  where 
the  numbers  are  too  small  to  be  si^iificant. 
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The  following  table  presents  the  childbearing  rate  of  the  classes 
of  Rhode  Island  women  here  considered,  divided  into  three  groups 
according  to  age,  the  first  group  including  women  15  to  24  years  of 
age,  the  second  25  to  34  years,  and  the  third  35  to  44  years : 

Ta3LS  9. — Women  undar  45  years  of  age  mcaried  more  than  one  year,  clarified  by  parent-' 
age  and  nativity,  and  by  age:  Average  number  of  years  married  per  child  borne. 

RHODE  ISLAND:  1900. 


• 

NatlonaUty  (as  detennizied  by  oonntry  of  birth  of  both  parents). 

ATerage  nnmber  of  years  mar- 
ried per  child  borne,  for 
women — 

15  to  24 
years 
of  age. 

25  to  34 
years 
of  age. 

35  to  44 
years 
ofa^ 

All  classes .x.x  ....a* a..... 

2.6 

3.2 

4.1 

Native  white  of  natiw  parentage .  . . . . . 

3.1 
2.4 

4.5 
2.8 

&7 

White  of  fo'^gn  parentage .7 

3.4 

First  ceneratlon 

2.4 
2.5 

2.7 
3.1 

8.3 

fleoond  generation ...                       .  .  x .            .  .      ....  

3.8 

Canadian,  EngUifh ...            .               

2.9 

3. 2  :             4. 1 

First  fleneratlon 

3.1 
2.4 

3.2 
3.1 

41 

8eo(nid  generation 

43 

Canadian,  French 

Z3 

2.4 

2.7 

First  flaneration ." 

2.3 
2.3 

2.4 
2.6 

2.7 

flfioond  gifmnration. .          .                                                     

3.1 

Enittsh 

2.7 

3.4 

45 

First  0Biieratlon 

2.6 
2.8 

3.3 
4.1 

42 

Smond  goneratlon , 

&1 

G^mnan ..         .    ^ 

2.6 

3.3 

44 

First  mnnration .... 

2.5 
2.9 

3.0 
40 

3.0 

Second  gieneration.                  .... 

&5 

Wah 

2.4 

2.7 

3.3 

First  generation 

2.3 
2.5 

2.5 

ao 

3.2 

Second  generation 

3.5 

TtaJlan .               .  ,      

2.2 

2L5 

3.1 

First  generation 

2.2 
2.5 

2.5 
2.5 

3.1 

Second  generation 

Scotch 

2.4 

8.4 

42 

First  0Bneration. ................................................. 

2.2 
3.0 

&2 
4.1 

40 

Second  generation 

&0 

gin>dish .  , 

2.6 

3.0 

3.4 

First  generation 

2.5 
3.3 

ao 

8.3 

8.4 

Second  generation .      ................    ... 

2.9 

Other  foreign 

2.6 

8.0 

8.6 

^^ 

T'I'Trt  wffiflratlon ... ............ , , 

2.5 
8.0 

2L9 
Z.Z 

8.5 

Second  generation 

42 

N«tt'^  nftgro . .  . . 

2.9 

8.7 

40 
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For  the  youngest  group  in  the  table  the  childbearing  rate  is  1 
child  every  2.6  years,  for  the  next  group  1  every  3.2  years,  and  for 
the  oldest  group  1  every  4.1  years.  This  reflects,  in  part,  the  fact 
that  the  earner  years  of  a  woman's  married  life  are  more  productive  of 
children  than  the  later  j[ears,  even  within  the  childbearing  period; 
also,  in  part,  the  correlative  fact  that  the  lower  her  age  at  marriage, 
the  more  productive  her  married  life  is  likely  to  be. 

In  each  a^e  group  the  women  of  f orei^  parentage  showed  4  faster 
rate  of  chiloDearing  than  the  native  white  women  of  native  parent- 
age. It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  decline  in  the  childbearing 
rate  in  the  older  groups  as  compared  with  the  younger  is  much  more 
marked  for  the  women  of  native  parentage  than  for  those  of  foreign 
parentage.  Thus,  in  the  youngest  group  the  childbearing  rate  was 
one  and  one-fourth  times  as  fast  for  women  of  foreign  as  of  native 
stock,  in  the  next  oldest  group  one  and  three-fifths  times  as  fast,  and 
in  the  oldest  group  twice  as  fast.  That  is,  not  only  did  the  women  of 
foreign  stock  show  a  faster  rate  of  childbearing  in  the  three  age 
groups  than  the  native  white  women,  but  the  difference  between  the 
two  classes  in  this  respect  was  greater  the  older  the  age  group. 

OHIO. 

Classes  of  married  women  included. — ^The  tabulations  for  Ohio 
included  the  same  classes  of  married  women  as  the  Rhode  Island 
tabulations,  except  that  there  have  been  omitted  from  the  Ohio  tabu- 
lations women  the  nationality  of  whose  husbands  was  not  ascertain- 
able and  women  who  belonged  to  the  less  numerous  foreign  nation- 
alities residing  in  the  State. 

The  city  of  Cleveland  had  in  1900  a  population  of  381,768.  The 
foreign-bom  population  numbered  124,631,  or  32.6  per  cent  of  the 
total.  The  total  number  of  married  women  under  45  years  of  age 
for  whom  the  data  in  regard  to  children  have  been  taoulated  was 
43,624. 

The  48  counties  selected  in  Ohio  included  all  the  counties  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  State  with  the  exception  of  five  (Cuyahoga,  Lucas, 
Mahoning,  Stark,  and  Summit),  whicn  were  omitted  because  their 

{>opulation  is  largely  urban.  These  48  counties  had  in  1900  a  popu- 
ation  of  1,578,404,  of  whom  117,265,  or  7.4  per  cent,  were  foreign- 
bom.  As  oyer  70  per  cent  of  the  poi)ulation  of  these  counties  is 
rural — ^that  is,  resident  in  country  districts  or  in  places  of  less  than 
2,500  population — ^they  may  be  termed  rural  counties,  presenting, 
therefore,  an  excellent  basis  for  comparison  with  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land. In  the  48  counties  the  number  of  married  women  for  whom 
childbearing  data  were  tabulated  was  42,760. 
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The  following  table  classifies  the  married  women  in  Cleveland  and 
the  rural  Ohio  counties,  by  color,  parentage,  and  nationality: 

Table  10. — Women  under  46  years  of  age  married  more  than  one  year,  daseified  by  par- 
entage: Number  tabulated. 

OHIO:  CLEVELAND  AND  48  RURAL  COUNTIES.    1900. 


Nationality  (as  detennlned  bj  ootintiy  of  birth  of  both  parents). 


AU  classes. 


Native  white  of  oative  parantage. 
White  of  foreign  parentage 

Austrian 

Bohemian 

Canadian,  Knglteh 

English 

French. 

Finnish 

German 

Hungarian 

Irish 

ItaUan 

Polish 

Russian 

Scotch 

Swedish 

Swiss 

Welsh 

Other  foreign  a 

Native  negro 


Number  in— 


Qeveland. 


.43,824 


9,039 
83,894 

848 
4,009 

607 
2,519 

123 


13.957 

2,173 

4,441 

W2 

2,084 

766 

561 

230 

317 


264 
691 


Rnrml 
oounties. 


42,760 


6»962 

85,747 

585 

142 

429 

3,700 
560 


20,901 

518 

4,101 

540 


110 

587 

261 

1,807 

1,140 

175 

61 


a  French  Canadian,  Danish,  and  Norwegian. 

In  this  table,  as  in  all  the  tabulations  for  Ohio,  a  more  extended 
classification  by  nationality  is  made  than  in  Rhode  Island.  The 
Ohio  tables  distinguish  the  following  nationalities  not  separately 
classified  in  the  Rhode  Island  tabmations:  Austrian.  Bcmemian, 
Finnish,  French,  Hungarian,  Polish,  Russian,  Swiss,  and  Welsh.  The 
entry  ''Other  foreign  is  made  up  of  French  Canadians,  Danes,  and 
Norwegians,  the  number  of  whom  residing  in  Cleveland  ana  the 
selected  counties  was  too  smaU  to  make  separate  tabulation  worth 
while. 

The  white  women  of  foreign  parentage  shown  in  the  foregoing  table 
are  subdivided  in  the  next  taole  into  two  groups  as  regards  birth- 
place, those  born  in  the  United  States  and  those  bom  in  foreign 
countries.  The  latter  are  designated  throughout  as  the  first  genera- 
tion, the  former  as  the  second  generation.  As  in  the  case  of  Khode 
Island,  the  term  nationality  is  here  used  with  reference  to  the  birth- 
place of  both  parents.  That  is,  ''Irish"  means  "both  parents  bom 
m  Ireland;"  "German,"  means  "both  parents  bom  in  Germany,"  and 
80  on. 
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Table  11. — White  women  of  foreign  parentage  under  45  yean  of  age  married  more  than 
one  year,  elaseified  by  parentage  and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulated,  number  in  fint 
generation  {barn  abroad),  and  number  in  eeoond  generation  (bom  in  United  States), 

OmO:  CLEVELAND  AND  48  RX7RAL  COUNTIES.    1900. 


Natloiiallty  (as  detflrmined  by  oountry 
of  birth  of  both  patents). 


AU 


Austrian. 

BoheniiaQ... 

Canadian,  Engltah. 

TCngifaih 

Phmlah.... 


Hungarian.. 

Irish 

Italian 

Polish 


Sootch... 
Swedish.. 


Welsh 

Other  foieign* 


dsTeland. 


Total 

number 

taba- 

lated. 


83,804 


848 
4,009 

007 
3,619 


128 

13,057 

3,173 

4,441 

003 

2,064 

766 

661 

230 

817 


264 


Number  In^- 


First 

penera^ 

tion. 


22,666 


773 
8,234 

456 
1,603 


61 
7,676 
2,108 
2,285 


1,997 
738 
414 
207 
209 
214 
207 


Second 
genera- 

uOll* 


11,239 


76 
T76 
161 
916 


63 
6,881 

66 
2,166 

19 

87 

28 
147 

28 
108 
179 

67 


Rural  counties. 


Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 


86,747 


635 

142 
428 

8,700 

428 

650 

20,901 

613 

4,101 
640 
328 
110 
687 
261 

1,807 

1,140 
176 


Number  in- 


First 

(snera 

tion. 


13,282 


608 
118 
804 

1,906 
428 
168 

6,611 
600 

1,074 
683 
304 
101 
829 
244 
618 
628 
124 


Second 

general" 

tiozu 


28,466 


37 

24 

125 

1,794 


16,800 

IS 

8,087 

7 

34 

9 


17 


613 
61 


a  French  Canadian,  Danish,  and  Norwegian. 

The  number  included  in  the  second  generation  of  some  of  the 
nationalities  distinguished  in  the  foregoing  table  is  very  small.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  second  generation  of  Austrians^  Hun- 
garians, Italians,  Poles,  Russians,  and  Swedes,  many  of  whom, 
belonging  to  a  comparatively  recent  class  of  immigrants,  had  not 
resided  in  the  Unitea  States  long  enough  to  have  native-born  children 
of  childbearing  a^. 

While  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  but  a  third  of  the  married  women 
of  foreign  parentage  under  consideration  belonged  to  the  second 
generation,  in  the  selected  rural  counties  of  Ohio  nearly  two-thirds 
were  of  the  second  generation.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  nationalities  of  an  early  type  of  immigration  made  up  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  total  foreign  nationalities  in  the 
selected  counties. 
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Proportion  hearing  no  children. — ^The  next  table  shows  the  propor- 
tion of  women  under  45  years  of  age  married  10  to  19  years  who  have 
borne  ho  children,  the  figures  for  Cleveland  and  the  48  largely  rural 
counties  being  presented  separately. 

Table  12. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  yeare,  dasei^ed  by 
parentage  and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulated,  and  number  and  per  cent  bearing  no 
children. 

OHIO:  CLEVELAND  AND  48  RURAL  COUNTIES.    1900. 


Cleveland. 

1 

Rural  counties. 

Nati<malit7  (as  detennlned  by  oountry 
of  birth  of  both  pcoents). 

Total 

number 

tabulated. 

Bearing  no  children. 

Total 

number 

tabulated. 

Bearing  no  children. 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent 

AllnlfM^fM 

17,569 

1,421 

&1 

19,062 

996 

6u2 

Native  white  of  xu^ve  paientage 

3,104 
14,280 

478 
902 

1&2 
&3 

2,808 
16,235 

160 
835 

5.7 

White  of  foreUn  Dareniafle  - ..  .T 

&1 

10,132 
4,098 

665 

347 

&6 
8.6 

6,293 
9,9«2 

287 
548 

46 

Seocna  generatlQin 

5.6 

Awtrlan 

280 

19 

6i8 

232 

10 

4.3 

Fint  ffnieration . .  ^ 

248 
82 

16 
8 

&6 
9.4 

222 
10 

10 

4.5 

SeooiifQ.  siffifpiation.s.  .........<.... 

Bohflmiaii 

1,664 

43 

2.6 

62 

3 

6.8 

First  geniemtioii. 

1,608 
146 

86 

7 

2.4 

4.8 

47 
6 

8 

6.4 

flecond  gonfiratioii.^    a 

218 

21 

9.6 

170 

11 

6.6 

Firrt OTn(Bratloii..»x*..xx..  i.. 

166 
63 

16 
6 

9.7 
9.4 

122 

48 

•       8 
3 

6.6 

flflfiona  gwiflratloii..  . 

6wS 

Rnslish 

1,064 

116 

ia8 

1,614 

105 

6.6 

Fixst  ffBDeratloii.. ................. 

€01 
378 

68 
47 

9.8 
12.6 

871 
743 

51 
64 

6.9 

Secooa  generatioD 

7.3 

FtaiAlah .    X.  . 

164 

6 

3.7 

Flnt  ffeneration 

164 

6. 

3.7 

Seooiia  generation..... 

.......... 

. 

Frenoh. 

61 

12 

28.5 

278 

17 

6.1 

First  nneratioii 

20 
81 

4 

8 

2ao 

26.8 

75 
203 

4 
13 

&3 

SeooQd  generation 

&4 

Qermao 

6,126 

861 

&7 

9,783 

476 

4.9 

First  ganentlon 

3,702 
2,428 

173 
178 

4.7 
7.3 

2,816 
6,968 

108 
367 

3.8 

Seoand  generation 

&8 

812 

65 

&0 

199 

8 

4.0 

First  eeneratlon 

708 
14 

66 

8.1 

198 

1 

8 

4.0 

Seoond  generation 

Irish 

1,868 

162 

&7 

1,788 

106 

&0 

First  ffsneratiovi. ........x..^...... 

1,019 
830 

88 
74 

&6 
&8 

497 
1,291 

26 
83 

5.0 

6l4 

Itellan 

231 

11 

4.8 

226 

10 

4.4 

224 
7 

11 

4.9 

223 
3 

10 

4.5 

Second  ffffwratlon  ■••.....■....■••. 

Polliih 

031 

22 

2.4 

146 

4 

2.7 

First  ffsneratlon  ....■.■.....■.■.... 

917 
14 

21 

1 

2L3 
7.1 

141 
6 

4 

2.8 

B_g__^Ba 
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.Table  12. — Women  under  4S  years  of  age  jnarried  ten  to  nineteen  years y  classified  by 
parentage  and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulated,  and  number  and  per  cent  bearing  no 
children—-€oniimied. 


OHIO:  CLEVELAND  AND  48  RURAL  COUNTIES. 

1900-Con  tinned. 

Cleveland. 

Rural  ooontlei. 

NattonaUtv  (as  detennlned  by  country 
of  urth  of  both  parents). 

■ 

Total 

number 

tabulated. 

Bearing  no  ohlldien. 

Total 

numbv 

tabulated. 

Bearing  no  diUdren. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Wliite  of  foreign  parentago—Contlntied. 
Ruflslan 

273 

7 

2.6 

42 

1 

2.4 

Flrsit  iwBwratkm . ,        ....... 

266 
7 

6 

1 

2.3 

40 
2 

1 

2.5 

Seoona  generation 

Scotch 

260 

34 

12.6 

268 

17 

6.8 

PIrst  fleneratlon  ................... 

210 
60 

25 
0 

11.4 
l&O 

109 
99 

9 

8 

58 

Senma  gmftretion. 

8.1 

Swedish 

66 

3 

4.5 

106 

2 

1.9 

First  eeneration 

64 
2 

8 

4.7 

105 
3 

2 

1.9 

BfKMMid  generation 

Swiss  ..........--•••...-••••-.•■•••••. 

140 

15 

la? 

610 

31 

51 

First  cnneration  ................... 

06 
44 

8 

7 

8.3 
1&9 

290 
820 

19 
12 

0.6 

SeooniS  generation 

3.8 

Welsh 

154 

12 

7.8 

400 

22 

4.5 

First  nneratkm 

104 
60 

6 
6 

58 
12.0 

2S7 
233 

15 

7 

5u8 

flwMHicI  generation 

8.0 

Otiksr  foreign  ^..................'...^.t 

104 

10 

9.6 

65 

5 

7.7 

First  BBDoeration ................... 

91 
13 

9 
1 

9.9 

7.7 

67 
8 

4 
1 

7.0 

Seoonii  generation 

(o) 

\  / 

Natt've  i*egro ..,.-,  r .,  r 

235 

46 

19.6 

19 

•  Not  ooxnputed,  owing  to  small  number  inyolved. 
^  French  Canadian,  Danish,  and  Norwegian. 

Of  the  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  shown  in  the  fore- 
going table  as  residing  in  Cleveland  the  proportion  that  had  borne 
no  ciuldren  was  15.2  per  cent,  and  of  the  white  women  of  foreign 

f>arentage  it  was  6.3  per  cent^  a  much  smaller  proportion.  In  the  48 
argely  rural  counties  the  difference  between  tnese  two  classes  is  not 
verv  great,  5.7  per  cent  of  the  native  white  women  having  borne  no 
children  as  compared  with  5.1  per  cent  of  the  white  women  of  for- 
eign parentage. 

For  nearly  all  classes  the  percentage  of  married  women  bearing  no 
children  was  somewhat  larger  in  the  citv  of  Cleveland  than  in  the 
rural  counties.  In  the  case  of  native  white  women  the  percentage 
for  Cleveland  was  nearly  three  times  as  great. 

^These  comparisons  indicate  in  a  strfting  way  the  effect  which 
city  life  and  environment  have  had  in  reducmg  the  fecundity  of  the 
native  American  people.  In  the  rural  counties  the  childless  married 
women  of  native  American  stock  are  hardly  more  numerous  propor- 
tionately than  those  of  foreign  parentage;  but  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land the  contrast  between  the  two  classes  in  this  respect  is  very 
marked^  as  is  indicated  by  the  percentages  cited  above,  and  this  con- 
trast arises  largely  from  the  decBne  in  the  fecundity  of  women  of  Amer- 

g2401*»--yoL  2—11 81 
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ican  stock  under  city  influences.  Upon  the  fecundity  of  women  of 
foreign  parentage  city  life  has  also  had  some  effect,  but  the  effect  is 
much  less  marked. 

The  percentage  of  married  women  who  had  borne  no  children  was 
lai^er  m  the  second  generation  of  women  of  foreign  parentage  than 
in  uie  first.    This  was  also  true  of  nearly  all  the  individual  nationalities. 

The  smallest  percentages  of  childlessness  in  Cleveland  were  shown 
by  the  Polish  women  (2.4  per  cent)  and  by  the  Bohemian  and  Russian 
women  (2.6  per  cent);  the  largest  by  the  French  women  (23.5  per 
cent).  In  the  rural  counties  the  smallest  percentage  was  1.9  per 
cent,  for  the  Swedish  women,  and  the  largest  was  6.5  per  cent,  for 
English  Canadian  and  English  women. 

UldssificoMon  by  number  of  children. — ^The  next  two  tables  classify 
the  women  of  Cleveland  and  the  48  rural  counties  of  Ohio,  married 
10  to  19  years,  by  number  of  children  borne. 

Table  13. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  years,  clauified  by 
parentage  and  nativity:  Total  number  tahtUated,  and  number  and  per  cent  oearing 
apecified  number  of  children. 

OmO:  CLEVELAND.    1000. 


NationaUty  (as  determined  by 

ooontry  of  birth  of  both 

parents). 

Total 
nnmber 
tabu- 
lated. 

Nomber  bearing— 

Per  cent  bearing— 

Not  more 

than  2 
children. 

3to5 
children. 

ICore 

than  5 

children. 

Not  more 

than2 
children. 

8to5 
ohildzen. 

More 

than6 

chfldren. 

All  clwnef  , . . 

17,600 

5,570 

7,206 

4.604 

31.8 

41.6 

26.7 

Native  white  of  native  parentage 
White  of  foreign  parentage 

3,104 
14,230 

1,863 
3,606 

1,057 
6,166 

104 
4,466 

60.7 
26.3 

34.1 
43.3 

6.3 
3L4 

First  ceneratlon 

10,133 
4,098 

1,000 
1,608 

4,335 
1,831 

3,807 
650 

10.6 
30.2 

42.8 
44.7 

37.0 

Second  generation 

16.1 

Anstrlan 

280 

67 

120 

84 

23.0 

46.1 

3ao 

first  generation 

Second  generation 

248 
32 

68 
0 

111 
18 

70 
5 

23.4 
28.1 

44.8 
66.8 

31.0 
16.6 

Bohemian 

1,654 

222 

763 

600 

13.4 

46.1 

40.4 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

1,fi06 
140 

187 
35 

6R3 
80 

638 
31 

12.4 
24.0 

45.3 

64.8 

42.3 
2L2 

Canadian.  KnelMi 

218 

07 

00 

22 

44.6 

46.4 

lai 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

165 
53 

75 
22 

72 
27 

18 

4 

46.6 
4L6 

43.0 
60.0 

lao 

7.6 

1,064 

458 

447 

160 

43.0 

42.0 

14.0 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

601 
373 

253 

205 

307 
140 

131 
28 

36.6 
56.0 

44.4 
37.6 

10.0 
7.6 

French 

61 

22 

22 

7 

43.1 

43.1 

13.7 

Flfst  generation 

Second  generation 

20 
31 

6,125 

7 
15 

0 
13 

4 
3 

36.0 
48.4 

46.0 
41.0 

ao.0 

0.7 

German 

1,707 

2,733 

1,686 

27.0 

44.6 

27.6 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

3,702 
2,423 

812 

736 
071 

164 

1,600 
1.124 

1,357 
328 

10.0 
40.1 

43.6 
46.4 

36.7 
13.6 

355 

203 

20.2 

43.7 

36.1 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

708 
14 

166 
6 

340 
6 

201 
2 

10.8 
42.0 

43.7 
42.0 

36.5 

14.3 
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Tablb  13. — Women  under  4S  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  years,  classified  by 
parentage  and  nativity:  Total  numher  tabulated^  and  number  and  per  cent  hearing 
specified  numJ>er  of  children — Continued. 


OHIO:  CLEVELAND.    IMO-Contlinied. 


oountiy  of  birth  of  both  par- 
ents). 

• 

Total 
nnmber 
tabu- 
lated. 

Number  bearing— 

Per  cent  bearing— 

Not  more 

than  2 
children. 

8to5 
children. 

More 

than  5 

ohildrea. 

Not  more 

than  2 
children. 

3to6 
Children. 

More 

than5 

children. 

White  of  foreign  parentage— 
Continued. 
Irl3h 

1,858 

467 

738 

653 

25.1 

80.7 

36.1 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

1,019 
839 

206 
261 

396 
342 

417 
236 

20.2 
31.1 

38.9 
40.8 

40.0 
28.1 

TtftUftn  . 

231 

41 

113 

77 

17.7 

48.9 

33.3 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

224 
7 

40 

1 

106 
5 

76 

1 

17.9 
(•) 

48.2 
(•) 

33.9 
(•) 

Polish 

931 

73 

301 

557 

7.8           32.3 

60.8 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

917 
14 

71 
2 

291 

10 

555 

2 

7.7 
14.3 

31.7 
71.4 

6a5 

14.3 

Rfisfflan 

273 

28 

116 

129 

10.3 

42.5 

47.3 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

266 
7 

26 
2 

112 

4 

128 

1 

9.8 
(•) 

42.1 
(•) 

48.1 

Scotch 

260 

98 

127 

44 

36.4 

47.2 

16.4 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

219 
50 

70 
28 

ill 
16 

38 
6 

32.0 
56.0 

50.7 
32.0 

17.4 
12.0 

Swedish 

66 

20 

35 

11 

30.3 

53.0 

16.7 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

64 
2 

19 
1 

34 
1 

11 

29.7 
(•) 

53.1 

17.3 

Swiss 

140 

52 

66 

22 

37.1 

47.1 

16.7 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

96 
44 

33 
19 

47 
19 

16 
6 

34.4 
43.2 

49.0 
43.2 

16.7 
13.6 

Welsh 

154 

52 

79 

23 

83.8 

51.3 

14.0 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

104 
50 

28 
24 

54 

25 

22 
1 

26.9 
48.0 

51.9 
50.0 

21.3 
2.0 

Other  foreign^ 

104 

30 

43 

31 

28.8 

41.3 

29.8 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

91 
13 

23 

7 

42 

1 

26 
5 

25.3 
53.8 

46.2 
7.7 

28.6 
38.5 

Native  n^ro 

235 

128 

73 

34 

54.5 

31.1 

14.5 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  inyolved. 
6  French  Canadian,  Danish,  and  Norwegian. 
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Table  14. — Women  tinder  45  years  of  age  marned  ten  to  nineteen  yean,  eUutiiUd  hff 
parentaae  and  nativitif:  Total  number  talnUated,  and  number  and  per  cent  hearing 
ipedfied  number  of  children. 

OHIO:  48  RURAL  COUNTIES.    1900. 


ooontry  of  ixlrth  of  both  par- 
ents). 

Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Number  bearing— 

Per  oent  bearing— 

Not  more 

than  2 
children. 

3to«5 
children. 

More 

than  5 

children. 

Not  more 

than  2 
children. 

3to5 
child  rffi. 

More 

than6 

children. 

All  classes 

19,062 

6,489 

8,616 

4,957 

28.8 

45.2 

26.0 

Native  white  of  native  parentage 
White  of  foreign  parentage 

2,806 
16,235 

1,038 
4,445 

1,299 
7,311 

471 
4,479 

37.0 
27.4 

46.8 
45.0 

16.8 
27.6 

First  ceneratlon 

6,293 
9,942 

1,317 
3,128 

2,822 
4,489 

2,154 
2,325 

20.9 
31.5 

44.8 
46.2 

84.2 

8ecx>na  generation 

23.4 

Aostrian 

232 

54 

100 

78 

23.3 

43.1 

3S.6 

First  generation 

Seoond  generation 

222 
10 

50 

4 

96 

4 

76 
2 

22.5 
40.0 

43.2 
40.0 

34.2 

2ao 

52 

8 

21 

23 

15.4 

40.4 

44.2 

First  generation 

Seoond  generation 

47 
5 

7 
1 

20 

1 

20 
3 

14.9 
(«) 

42.6 
(«) 

42.6 
(•) 

Canadian.  Enirllsh 

170 

62 

83 

25 

36.5 

48.8 

14.7 

First  generation 

Seoond  generation 

122 
48 

48 
14 

50 
24 

15 
10 

39.3 
29.2 

48.4 

5ao 

12.3 
2a8 

FnirKsh    . 

1,614 

599 

702 

313 

37.1 

43.5 

19.4 

First  generation 

Seoond  generation 

871 
743 

259 
340 

395 
307 

217 
96 

29.7 
45.8' 

46.4 

41.3 

24.9 
12.0 

164 

22 

66 

76 

13.4 

40.2 

46.3 

First  generation 

Second  ceneratlon 

164 

22 

66 

76 

13.4 

40.2 

46.3 

French 

278 

65 

113 

100 

23.4 

4ao 

36.0 

First  generation 

Seoond  generation 

75 
203 

17 
48 

28 
85 

30 
70 

22.7 
23.6 

.  --J € 

37.3 
41.9 

40.0 
34.5 

9,783 

2,640 

4, 443 

2,700 

27.0 

45.4 

27.6 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

2,815 
6,968 

509 
2,131 

1,278 
3,165 

1,028 
1,672 

18.1 
30.6 

46.4 
45.4 

36.6 
24.0 

199 

45 

04 

60 

22.6 

47.2 

8a2 

First  generation 

Seoond  generation 

196 

1 

45 

93 

1 

60 

22.7 

47.0 

(«) 

30.3 

Irish 

1,788 

506 

769 

511 

28.4 

43.0 

28.6 

First  generation 

Seoond  generation 

497 
1.291 

109 
399 

202 

567 

186 
325 

21.9 
30.9 

40.6 
43.9 

87.4 
26.2 

Italian 

226 

42 

113 

71 

18.6 

50.0 

31.4 

First  ceneratlon 

Second  generation 

223 
3 

41 

1 

112 
1 

70 

1 

18.4 

50.2 

(«) 

31.4 
(•) 

Polish 

146 

13 

61 

72 

8.9 

41.8 

49.3 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

141 
5 

12 

1 

59 
2 

70 
2 

8.5 
(•) 

41.8 
(«) 

40.6 
(•) 

Russian 

42 

1 

25 

16 

2.4 

69.5 

38.1 

First  generation 

Seoond  generation 

40 
2 

1 

23 
2 

.    16 


2.5 

57.6 
(«) 

40.0 

^asaE^rss 

a  Not  oompatad,  owing  to  small  number  Involved. 
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Table  14. — WoTnen  under  4S  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  yearSy  dasnfied  by 
parentaae  and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulated,  and  number  ana  per  cent  oearing 
tpeeifiea  number  of  children— CondDxied. 

OHIO:  48  RUBAIi  COUNTIES.    1900--Ooiitt]iuad. 


Nationality  (as  deteiminBd  by 
country  of   birtb    of    both 
parents). 

Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

• 
Number  bearing— 

Per  cent  bearing— 

Not  more 

than  2 
dilldren. 

3to5 
Children. 

liOTB 

than  5 
children. 

Not  more 

than  2 

ohildren 

3to5 
ohildren. 

More 

than  5 

children. 

White  of  foreign  parentage- 
Continued. 
Sootch .. 

268 

86 

125 

67 

82.1 

46.6 

21.8 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

169 
99 

47 
39 

76 
49 

46 
11 

27.8 
39.4 

45.0 
49.  & 

27.2 
11.1 

fitwMiif^ . , ; .  ^ 

108 

28 

49 

31 

25.9 

45.4 

28.7 

First  generation 

Seoond  generation 

106 
3 

27 

1 

47 
2 

31 

25.7 

44.8 

29.6 

^  

Swiss 

610 

127 

269 

214 

20.8 

44.1 

35.1 

First  generation 

Seoond  generation 

290 
320 

49 
78 

118 
151 

123 
91 

16.9 
24.4 

40.7 
47.2 

42.4 
28.4 

Welsh 

490 

129 

249 

112 

26.3 

50.8 

22.9 

First  generation 

Seoond  generation 

257 
233 

61 
«*       68 

123 
126 

73 
89 

23.7 
29.2 

47.9 
54.1 

28.4 
16.7 

Other  foreign* 

65 

16 

29 

20 

24.6 

44.6 

30.8 

First  generation 

Seoond  generation 

57 
8 

13 
3 

27 
2 

17 
8 

22.8 

47.4 

29.8 

Native  n^ro 

19 

6 

6 

• 

7 

31.6 

31.6 

86.8 

a  Not  coxnputed,  owing  to  small  number  inyolved. 
ft  French  Canadian,  Danish,  and  Norwegian. 

Of  the  3,104  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  in  Cleveland 
here  considered,  1,853,  or  59.7  per  cent,  have  had  not  more  than  2 
children,  that  is,  have  had  only  1  or  2  cnildren  or  none  at  all.  The 
number  bearing  more  than  5  children  was  194,  or  only  6.3  per  cent. 
For  the  14,230  white  women  of  foreign  parentage  the  corresponding 
percentages  are  25.3  and  31.4. 

Of  the  2.808  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  in  the  rural 
counties  or  Ohio,  1,038,  or  37  per  cent,  have  nad  not  more  than  2 
children,  while  471,  or  16.8  per  cent,  have  had  more  than  6.  For  the 
16,235  white  women  of  foreign  parentage  27.4  and  27.6  are  the 
corresponding  percentages. 

A  comparison  of  the  first  generation  of  women  of  foreign  parentage 
with  the  second  generation  gives  similar  results  both  m  Cleveland 
and  the  rural  counties.  The  percentage  bearing  not  more  than  2 
children  is  larger  in  the  secona  generation  than  in  the  first,  the^  per- 
centage bearing  more  than  5  cliildren  is  larger  in  the  first  genera- 
tion uian  in  the  second,  while  the  percentage  bearing  from  3  to  5 
children  is  nearly  the  same  for  both  generations. 

Large  families — of  more  than  6  children— are  found  to  be  more 
common  in  country  than  city  with  the  native  American  mothers, 
but  less  common  with  the  mothers  of  foreign  parentage.  In  Cleveland 
the  proportion  of  native  white  mothers  possessing  l&i^  families  was 
but  6.3  per  cent;  in  the  rural  counties  16.8  per  cent.    The  proportion 
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of  mothers  of  foreign  parentage  having  large  families  was  31.4  per 
cent  in  Cleveland,  while  in  the  rural  counties  it  was  27.6  per  cent,  or 
somewhat  less. 

When  the  comparison  is  made  by  nationality  it  will  be  found, 
however,  that  or  the  16  foreign  nationalities  represented  in  the 
foregoing  tables,  only  5 — the  Himgarians,  the  Irish,  the  Italians,  the 
Poles,  and  the  Russians — appear  to  have  larger  families  in  the  city 
than  in  the  country.  In  the  case  of  but  one  nationaUty  in  Cleveland 
(the  Polish)  was  the  proportion  of  mothers  having  large  families  higher 
than  50  per  cent.  1ji  the  rural  counties  the  proportion  did  not  equal 
60  per  cent  for  any  nationality. 

Jyurriber  of  years  married  per  child  home. — ^The  following  tables 
present  data  of  average  number  of  children  borne  per  woman  married 
10  to  19  years,  average  number  of  years  married,  and  average  number 
of  years  married  per  child  borne,  both  for  Cleveland  and  for  48  rural 
Ohio  counties: 

Table  15. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  years,  classified  by  parent' 
age  and  nativity:  Total  number  tahulatedy  average  number  of  chitdren  oome,  average 
number  of  years  married,  and  average  number  of  years  Tnarriedper  child  borne. 

OHIO:  CLEVELAND.    1900. 


Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Children  borne. 

Yeazs  manied. 

Avenge 
number 
of  yean 
married 
per  child 
bocne. 

of  birth  of  both  pareau). 

Number. 

ATerage 

per 
married 
woman. 

Number. 

Average 

per 
married 
woman. 

AH  c1a886S 

17,509 

60,576 

4.0 

244,978 

13.9 

8.6 

Natiye  white  of  native  Darentase 

3,104 
14,230 

r,321 
61,621 

2.4 
4.3 

42,890 
198,898 

13.8 
14.0 

5.9 

White  of  ioreigo.  parentage 

3.2 

First  generation 

10,132 
4,008 

47,986 
13,635 

4.7 
3.3 

142,532 
56,366 

14.1 
13.8 

8.0 

Second  generation 

4.1 

Austrian 

280 

1,105 

4.3 

3,772 

13.5 

3.2 

First  generation 

248 
32 

1,078 
117 

4.3 

3.7 

8,359 
413 

13.5 
12.9 

3.1 

Second  generation. 

8.6 

1,654 

8,211 

5.0 

23,201 

14.0 

2.8 

First  generation 

1,608 
146 

7,653 
658 

5.1 
3.8 

21,323 
1,878 

14.1 
12.9 

2.8 

Second  generation 

8.4 

218 

645 

3.0 

2,903 

13.3 

4.6 

First  generation 

166 
63 

488 
.      157 

3.0 
3.0 

2,224 
679 

13.5 
12.8 

4.0 

Second  generation 

4.8 

Rnfflteh . . .  , 

1,064 

3,400 

3.2 

15,044 

14.1 

4.4 

First  generation 

691 
373 

2,428 
972 

3.5 
•      2.6 

9,830 
5,214 

14.2 
14.0 

4.0 

Second  generation 

6.4 

Frenoh 

61 

151 

8.0 

706 

13.8 

4-7 

First  (feneration 

20 
31 

69 
82 

3.5 
2.6 

259 

447 

13.0 
14.4 

3  8 

Second  generation 

5.5 

Fecundity  of  Immigrant  Women. 
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Table  15. — Women  under  45  years  ofaqe  Tnarried  ten  to  nineteen  years,  classified  by  parent- 
age and  naHviiy:  Total  nwnber  tabulated,  average  number  of  children  horne,  awfoge 
nvariber  of  years  married,  and  average  number  of  years  married  per  cMld  &om«— Con- 
tinued. 


OHIO:  CLEVELAND.    IMO-Omtiniied. 


Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Children  borne. 

Tears  manied. 

Average 
number 
of  years 
mauled 
per  child 
borne. 

Nattooality  (as  determined  by  country 
of  birth  of  both  parents.) 

Number. 

Average 

per 
married 

Number. 

Average 

per 
married 
woman. 

White  of  f ofeign  parentage— Continued. 
Qerman. 

6,126 

26,251 

4.1 

86,187 

14.1 

8.4 

8,702 
2,423 

17,406 
7,845 

4.7 
8.2 

52,682 
33,455 

14.2 
13.8 

3.0 

Sflcmnd  generation 

4.3 

812 

3,710 

4.6 

11,112 

13.7 

8.0 

708 
14 

3,678 
41 

4.6 
2.0 

«),021 
101 

13.7 
13.6 

3.0 

4.7 

Iiiah 

1,868 

8,222 

4.4 

25,846 

13.0 

3.1 

First  generation. 

1,010 
839 

4,016 
3,306 

4.8 
3.0 

14,272 
11,574 

14.0 
13.8 

2.0 

SeoMiB  generation. 

8.5 

231 

1,000 

4.7 

3,060 

13.3 

2.8 

224 

7 

1,060 
31 

4.7 
(•) 

2,004 
86 

13.4 
(«) 

2.8 

Second  generation. 

(•) 

Pflilsh 

031 

5,684 

6.1 

13,007 

14.0 

2.3 

First  generation. 

017 
14 

5,620 
55 

6.1 
3.0 

12,833 
174 

14.0 
12.4 

2.8 

flecond  generation . 

3.2 

Russian 

273 

1,485 

5.4 

3,801 

14.3 

2.6 

Fint  gHneration.  .  . 

266 
7 

1,450 
26 

5.5 
(•) 

3,708 
03 

14.8 
(«) 

2.6 

flecond  gnnnration 

(«) 

fkM>teh         

260 

015 

3.4 

3,764 

14.0 

4.1 

First  gjBneration. .................. 

210 
50 

782 
133 

3.6 
2.7 

3,001 
673 

14.1 
13.5 

4.0 

Second  generation. 

5.1 

Swedish 

66 

242 

3.7 

854 

12.0 

3.5 

First  flsneration 

64 
2 

238 

4 

3.7 
(•) 

832 
22 

13.0 

3.5 

Second  generation. 

(•) 

Swiss. 

140 

482 

3.4 

2,001 

14.3 

4.2 

First  generation 

06 
44 

350 
132 

3.6 
3.0 

1,360 
632 

14.3 
14.4 

3.0 

SeoonB  generation 

4  8 

W«k»i 

154 

514 

3.3 

2,148 

13.0 

4.2 

First  generation. 

104 
50 

386 
128 

3.7 
2.6 

1,476 
672 

14.2 
13.4 

8.8 

Seoond  generation. 

6.3 

nthflir  foreign  b 

104 

415 

4.0 

1,432 

13.8 

3  5 

First  generBtion. 

01 
13 

367 
48 

4.0 
3.7 

1,260 
168 

13.0 
1?.5 

3.6 

Second  generation. % 

3.4 

Natfre  negro 

235 

634 

2.7 

3,100 

13.6 

6^ 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved, 
ft  FrcDoh  Canadian,  Danish,  anifNorwegiaiL 
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Table  16.— Women  under  45  yean  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteenyearSf  classified  by  parentage 
and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulaied^  average  number  of  children  borne,  average  num- 
ber of  years  married,  and  average  number  of  years  mmried  per  child  borne. 


OHIO:  48  RURAL  COUNTIES.    1900. 


Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Children  borne. 

Yeanmanled. 

Averags 
number 
of  years 
manlfid 
per  child 
bocne. 

of  birth  of  both  parents). 

Number. 

Average 

per 
married 
woman. 

Number. 

Average 

per 
married 

AU  clflflfleff 

19,062 

76,686 

4.0 

2n,082 

14.2 

8.6 

Natiye  white  of  native  porentage 

2,808 
16,236 

9,633 
66,966 

3.4 
4.5 

39,306 
231,512 

14.0 
14.3 

4.1 

White  or  forelcn  pareDiaee 

S.& 

6,293 
9,942 

28,811 
38,145 

4.6 
3.8 

80,507 
142,005 

14.2 
14.3 

8.1 

Seoona  generatkm. 

3.7 

Austrian 

232 

1,052 

4.5 

3,063 

13.3 

2.9 

First  generation 

222 
10 

1,012 
40 

4.6 
4.0 

2,930 
153 

13.2 
16.8 

2.0 

8.8 

£2 

257 

4.9 

721 

13.9 

2.8 

First  eeneration 

47 
6 

230 
27 

4.9 
(») 

648 
73 

13.8 
(•) 

2.8 

Second  generation 

(•) 

170 

555 

3.3 

2,372 

14.0 

4.S 

First  sttueration. .................. 

122 
48 

876 
179 

8.1 
3.7 

1,690 
682 

13.9 
14.2 

4.S 

Second  jpeneratjon 

8.8 

» 

English 

1,614 

5,749 

3.6 

23,268 

14.4 

4.0 

871 
743 

3,482 
2,267 

4.0 
3.1 

12,600 
10,668 

14.5 
14.4 

8.6 

4.7 

Pfnnish •• 

164 

837 

5.1 

2,277 

13.9 

2.7 

First  ganeratioD 

164 

837 

5.1 

2,277 

13.9 

2.7 

Second  generation 

Frencdi 

278 

1,262 

4.5 

4,002 

14.4 

8.2 

First  generation. 

76 
203 

362 
900 

4.8 
4.4 

1,102 
2,900 

14.7 
14.8 

8.0 

8.2 

Qennan 

9,783 

40,479 

4.1 

140,563 

14.4 

%  fi 

First  gmeration. 

2,816 
6,968 

13,371 
27,106 

4.7 
3.9 

40,646 
99.917 

14.4 
14.3 

8  0 

Seoona  generation.. ^x.....    .  w  . 

S  7 

199 

863 

4.3 

2,660 

13.4 

a  1 

First  Mneration 

198 
1 

850 
4 

4.3 

(«) 

2,655 
14 

13.4 

8.1 

(•) 

Irish 

1,788 

7,324 

4.1 

25,216 

14.1 

S  4 

First  generation 

497 
1,291 

2,305 
5,019 

4.6 
3.9 

7,072 
18,144 

14.2 
14.1 

S  1 

a  s 

Italian 

226 

1,018 

4.5 

3,040 

13.6 

a  0 

First  generation. 

223 
3 

1,003 
15 

•  4.5 
(«) 

2,996 
45 

13.4 

(•) 

8  0 

Second  generation 

(•) 

Polish 

146 

812 

5.6 

2,026 

13.9 

2.S 

First  generation. 

141 
6 

788 
24 

5.6 

(•) 

1,069 
67 

13.9 

(•) 

2.8 

Seoond  generation 

(•) 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  Involved. 
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Tablb  is,— Women  under  45  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  years,  dassUied  by  parent- 
age and  noHvity:  Total  number  taStUatedy  average  number  of  children  borne,  average 
nvmber  of  years  married,  and  average  number  of  years  married  per  child  bome— Con. 

OHIO:  48  RURAL  COUNTIES.    IMO-Gontiiiiied. 


1 

Total 
nnmber 
tabu- 
lated. 

Chlldnn  bone. 

Yean  married. 

Ayera^ 
number 
of  years 
married 
per  child 
bome. 

NattooAlitT  (as  determined  by  coontry  of 
birtliof  bothpezents). 

Number. 

Avenge 

per 
married 
woman. 

Number. 

Average 

per 
married 

Wlilte  of  foraigii  paitentage— Continned. 
Runian 

42 

227 

5.4 

606 

14.4 

2.7 

40 
2 

217 
10 

5.4 

(•) 

571 
35 

14.3 

2.6 

Beeonid  gt«ner>tl<yn. . , 

(a) 

Beotoh 

268 

1,090 

3.8 

8,781 

14.1 

3.7 

160 
99 

706 
325 

4.2 
3.3 

2,379 
1,402 

14.1 
14.2 

8.4 

4.8 

flwedkOi , 

106 

467 

4.3 

1,411 

13.1 

3.0 

flzst  seneratioii.  .................. 

106 
3 

466 
11 

4.3 

(•) 

1,375 
36 

13.1 

8.0 

SeconB  generation. 

(«) 

Swki 

610 

2,801 

4.6 

8,645 

14.2 

3.1 

290 
320 

1,450 
1,342 

5.0 

4.2 

4,002 
4,563 

14.1 
14.2 

2.8 

Becmiid  generation. 

8.4 

Welsh           

490 

1,943 

4.0 

6,801 

14.1 

8.5 

267 
233 

1,108 
840 

4.3 
3.6 

3,700 
3,191 

14.4 
13.7 

8.4 

Seoond  generation 

8.8 

Othflr  fotelra  * 

65 

280 

4.3 

941 

14.6 

8.4 

Pint  ceDflratioii. 

8 

246 
84 

4.3 

816 
126 

14.3 

8.8 

Second  generation. 

(a) 

\  / 

Katlye  ne^ro 

19 

96 

5.1 

264 

13.9 

2.8 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved, 
ft  French  Canadian,  Danish,  and  Norw^;lan. 

The  final  columns  in  the  foregomg  tables  indicate  the  average 
number  of  years  of  married  life  to  each  child  bome.  This  average 
eliminates  distinctions  arising  from  the  different  average  duration 
of  married  Ufe  of  different  classes  or  nationaUties  and  furnishes  a  fair 
basis  for  a  coinparative  study  of  f ecunditv.  The  smaller  this  average 
the  more  proline  is  a  class  as  regards  childbearing. 

In  Cleveland,  the  average  was  5.9  years  for  the  native  white  women 
of  native  parentage,  3!2  years  for  the  white  women  of  foreign  parent* 
a^e,  and  6  years  for  the  native  negro  women.  For  the  first  genera- 
tion of  women  of  foreign  parentage  the  average  number  of  years  mar- 
ried per  child  borne  was  3  and  for  the  second  generation  4.1,  indicat- 
ing a  fecundity  on  the  part  of  the  first  generation  over  a  third 
greater  than  that  on  the  part  of  the  second.  With  the  exception  of  the 
English  Canadian  and  '^ Other  foreign''  women,  the  average  was 
smaller  in  the  first  generation  of  eveiy  foreign  nationaUty  than  in  the 
second. 

The  smallest  average  shown  in  Cleveland,  that  is,  the  fastest  rate 
of  childbearing,  is  that  of  the  Polish  women  of  the  first  generation, 
who  bear  chilaren  at  the  rate  of  one  every  2.3  years.    This  rate  is 
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more  than  two  and  a  half  times  as  fast  as  that  shown  by  the  native 
white  American  women. 

In  the  rural  counties  the  average  for  native  white  American  women 
was  4.1  years,  for  white  women  of  foreign  parentage  3.5  years,  for  the 
first  generation  3.1  years,  and  for  the  second  generation  3.7  years. 
Here  again  the  average  was  smaller  for  the  first  generation  of  each 
nationdity  than  for  the  second,  except  in  the  case  of  the  English 
Canadian  women.  The  smallest  average  (2.5  years)  was  shown  by 
the  Polish  women  of  the  first  generation. 

For  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  the  average  number 
of  years  married  per  child  borne  was  considerably  greater  in  Cleveland 
than  in  the  rural  counties,  while  for  the  women  of  foreign  parenta^^e 
it  was  slighth]  greater  in  the  rural  counties.  In  other  words,  while 
the  native  white  American  women  were  much  less  prolific  in  the  city 
than  in  the  country,  the  women  of  foreign  stock  were  somewhat  more 
prolific  in  the  city.  The  latter  fact  is  doubtless  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  more  prolific  foreign  nationalities  have  settled  in  Cleve- 
land in  greater  proportions  than  in  the  selected  counties. 

MINNESOTA. 

Olasses  of  married  vxmien  included. — The  tabulations  for  Minnesota 
included  exactly  the  same  classes  of  married  women  as  the  Ohio 
tabulations.  Tney  relate  to  the  city  of  Minneapolis  and  21  largely 
rural  Minnesota  counties. 

Minneapolis  had  in  1900  a  population  of  202,718,  of  whom  61, 021  ^ 
or  30.1  per  cent,  were  foreign-bom.  The  proportion  of  foreign-bom 
population  was  thus  almost  the  same  as  in  Cleveland.  The  total 
number  of  married  women  in  MinneapoUs  under  45  years  of  age  for 
whom  the  data  in  regard  to  children  have  been  tabulated  was  21,615. 

Eighteen  of  the  21  counties  selected  in  Minnesota  .are  situated  in 
the  southern  third  of  the  State.  Three  (Clay,  Becker,  and  Carlton) 
are  in  the  central  tier  of  coimties.  The  21  counties  nad  in  1900  a 
population  of  399,733,  of  whom  104,479,  or  26.1  per  cent,  were  foreign- 
bom.  The  selected  counties  in  Ohio  had  but  7.4  per  cent  of  forei^- 
bom  population.  The  Minnesota  counties  contained  in  1900  no  cities 
of  25,000  or  more  inhabitants  and  but  two  that  exceeded  10,000, 
while  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  population  resided  in  places  of  less 
than  2,500  or  in  country  districts.  In  the  Ohio  counties  70  per  cent 
of  the  population  was  rural.  Thus  the  selected  counties  in  Mmnesota 
were  even  more  rural  in  nature  than  were  those  in  Ohio.  Tabula- 
tions in  regard  to  childbearing  were  made  for  32,354  married  women 
in  the  21  counties. 

The  married  women  in  Minneapolis  and  the  21  rural  Minnesota 
counties  for  whom  childbearing  data  have  been  tabulated  are  classi- 
fied in  the  foUcwing  tables  by  color,  parentage,  and  nationaUty. 
The  Minnesota  tables  separately  specify  three  nationalities  (French 
Canadian^  Danish,  and  Norwegian)  combined  in  the  Ohio  tables  under 
the  heading  ''Other  foreign,  while  three  nationalities  separately 
specified  in  the  Ohio  tables  (French,  Hungarian,  and  Italian)  are 
here  combined  under  ''Other  foreign."  The  proportion  of  Scandi- 
navians in  Minnesota  is  noticeable,  making  up  48.8  per  cent  of  the 
totflJ  white  women  of  foreign  parentage  in  Minneapolis  and  30.7  per 
cent  in  the  21  rural  counties. 
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Table  17. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  married  more  than  one  year^  clasHfied  hy 

parentage:  Number  tabulated. 

IHKNBSOTA:  MINNEAPOLIS  AND  21  BURAL  COUNTIES.    1900. 


Nationality  (as  determined  by  country  of  birth  of  botb  parents). 


All 

Native  white  of  native  parentage. 
White  of  foreign  parents^ 

Austrian 

Bohemian 

Canadian,  English 

Canadian,  Frrach 

Danish. 

En^ish 

Ptamish 

German. 

Irish 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Rnarian. 

Scotch 

Swedish 

Swiss 

Welsh 

Otiierforelgna 

Native  negro 


Number  in- 


Rural 
counties. 


82,854 


8,852 

28,496 

881 

1,659 
457 
324 

1,258 

537 

288 

12,823 

2,152 

5,194 
689 
357 
171 

2,293 

168 

109 

186 

6 


o  French,  Hungarian,  and  Italian. 

The  white  women  of  foreign  parentage  classified  in  the  foregoinfi" 
table  are  further  classified  in  the  next  table  as  the  first  and  second 
generations — that  is,  as  foreign-bom  and  native: 

Tabus  18. — White  toom^en  of  foreign  parentage  under  4S  years  of  age  married  more  than 
one  year,  classified  by  parentage  and  nativihf:  Total  number  tabutated^vmber  in  first 
generation  (born  abroad),  and  number  in  second  generation  (bom  in  tJnited  States). 

MINNBSOTA:  MINNEAPOLIS  AND  21  RURAL  COUNTIES.    1900. 


Minneapolis. 

Rural  counties. 

NationalitT  (as  detennined  by  oountry  of 
mrth  of  both  parents). 

Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Number  in— 

Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Number  in— 

First 

genera> 

tion. 

Second 
genera- 
tion. 

First 

generar 

tlon. 

Second 
genera- 
tion. 

All  clasMfi . 

15,628 

10,831 

5,197 

28,496 

14,903 

13,603 

A  wtrian  ■■■■... ........................... 

264 

114 

602 

435 

295 

500 

64 

8,061 

1,766 

2,888 

186 

891 

189 

4,446 

79 

67 

286 

234 

83 

420 

234 

256 

291 

60 

1,279 

506 

2,164 

156 

380 

122 

8,884 

88 

28 

301 

30 
31 

182 

201 
89 

209 

4 

1,782 

1,260 

660 
80 
11 
67 

562 
41 
44 
86 

381 

1/459 

457 

324 

1,258 

537 

233 

12,323 

2,152 

6,194 

689 

357 

171 

2,298 

163 

160 

186 

291 

1,003 
258 
163 

1,053 
198 
227 

5,564 
340 

2,825 

549 

323 

81 

1,837 
64 
41 
80 

90 

656 

199 

Canadian,  French..  . 

161 

Danish...' 

205 

English ., ,.  ...  . 

839 

Fliihish 

6 

Qerman 

6,750 

Irish 

1,806 

NorwMlan .    , 

2,869 

PolishTI '. 

140 

Russian. 

84 

Scotch 

90 

8w)pdl#h 

466 

Swisi 

99 

Wfilah 

128 

'^thf  ««tlgn« 

56 

•  WtmOkt  HunfMlan,  and  Italian. 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  Ohio  tabulations,  the  first  series  of  tables 
presented  for  the  city  of  Minneapolis  and  the  21  largely  rural  Min- 
nesota counties  relates  to  women  imder  45  years  of  age,  married 
10  to  19  years. 

Proportion  bearing  no  cMldren. — ^The  following  table  indicates  the 
proportion  of  married  women  under  45  years  of  e^e  married  10  to  19 
years,  who  have  borne  no  children,  both  for  ^^mmeapolis  and  the 
21  rural  counties  of  Minnesota: 

Table  19. — Women  under  45  yean  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  years,  daanfiad  by 
parentage  and  nativity:  Total  nwrnoer  tabulated,  and  number  and  per  cent  bearing  no 
children. 

lONNESOTA:  MINNEAPOLIS  AND  21  RURAL  COUNTIES.    1900. 


MinneapoUs. 

Runl  ooantte^ 

Nattonallty  (as  determined  by  ooxintry  of 
birth  of  both  parents). 

Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Bearing  no  children. 

Total 

nmnber 

tabu- 

Uted. 

Bearing  no  children. 

Nomber. 

Percent. 

Nomber. 

Percent 

All  r}KHm 

9,116 

778 

a5 

13,383 

896 

3.0 

Native  white  of  native  Pttrentaee 

2,469 
6,600 

814 
456 

12.7 
6.9 

1,439 
11,943 

74 
321 

5.1 

White  of  foreisn  parentage 

2.7 

First  generation 

4,641 
1,959 

300 
155 

6.5 
7.9 

7,119 
4,823 

186 
136 

2.6 

2.8 

Auftrlan 

94 

5 

5.3 

168 

6 

3.6 

'First  generation 

86 
9 

4 

1 

47 
(«) 

151 
17 

6 

4.0 

Second  veneration 

Bohemian 

45 

1 

2.2 

647 

13 

2.0 

First  Eeneration 

40 
5 

449 

198 

11 
2 

2.4 

Second  feneration. 

1 

(•) 

1.0 

242 

26 

10.7 

177 

10 

5.6 

First  eeneration. 

182 
60 

19 

7 

ia4 

11.7 

108 
60 

7 
8 

6.6 

Second  generation. 

4.8 

188 

8 

4.3 

152 

8 

2.0 

First  generation. 

117 
71 

6 
2 

5.1 
2.8 

85 
67 

2 
1 

2.4 

Second  genen^tlon  . 

1.5 

Panlsh 

117 

9 

7.7 

501 

16 

8.2 

First  generation 

114 
3 

8 

1 

7.0 
(•) 

464 
37 

16 

8  4 

Second  generation 

English 

232 

29 

12.5 

231 

15 

6.5 

First  generation 

131 
101 

17 
12 

13.0 
11.9 

95 
136 

7 
8 

7.4 

Second  generation 

5.9 

Finnish 

30 

2 

6.7 

118 

7 

5.9 

First  generation 

30 

2 

6.7 

118 

7 

&9 

Second  generation 

' 

1,328 

89 

6.7 

5,211 

109 

2.1 

First  generation. 

608 
720 

33 

56 

5.4 

7.8 

2,730 
2,481 

50 
59 

1.8 

Second  generation. 

2.4 

Irish 

847 

62 

7.3 

941 

49 

&2 

First  generation 

272 

575 

16 
46 

5.9 
&0 

153 

788 

11 
38 

7.2 

Second  generation 

4.8 

1,140 

87 

7.6 

2,045 

53 

2.6 

Fint  generatloD. 

960 
180 

75 
12 

7.8 
6.7 

1,339 
T06 

40 
13 

a.0 

flfoonS  generation. 

1.8 

•Not  oompat«d|  owing  to  imaU  number  invohnd* 
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Tablb  19. — Women  under  4S  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  years,  classified  by 
parentage  and  nativity:  Total  numiir  tabttlatedf  and  nurnber  and  per  cent  bearing  no 
dnJdrerC—KjontiDxied. 

MINNESOTA:  IHNNBAPOUS  AND  21  RURAL  COUNTIES.   190(>-€ontlnaed. 


NatkmaUtjr  (as  determined  br  oomitrjof 
birth  of  both  parents). 


White  of  foreign  parentage— Continued. 
Polish 


First  c»neration. . . 
Secona  generation. 


First  generation. . . 
Second  generation. 


Scotch. 


First  generation. . . 
Second  generation. 


Swedish. 


First  gHieration. 
idee 


Second  generation. 
Swiss 


First  generation 

Second  generation.. 


Welsh. 


First  generation. . . 
Second  generation. 


Other  foreign  a. 


First  generation. . . 
Second  generation. 


Native  negro. 


IdnneapoUs. 

Rural  counties. 

Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Bearhigno  children. 

Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Bearing  nochUdren. 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent 

71 

6 

8.5 

328 

5 

1.5 

62 
9 

6 

9.7 

291 
37 

5 

1.7 

173 

6 

8.5 

168 

3 

1.8 

172 

1 

6 

8.5 

165 
3 

3 

1.8 

97 

10 

ia3 

81 

4 

4.9 

63 
34 

7 
3 

11.1 
&8 

44 

37 

8 

1 

6.8 
2.7 

1,810 

100 

5.5 

950 

24 

3.5 

1,678 
132 

91 
9- 

5.4 

6.8 

837 
122 

16 
8 

1.9 
6.6 

36 

2 

5.6 

72 

2 

2.8 

22 
14 

1 
1 

4.5 
7.1 

32 
40 

1 
1 

3.1 
2.5 

42 

4 

9.5 

78 

2 

2.6 

15 
27 

2 

2 

13.3 
7.4 

17 
61 

2 

3.8 

108 

9 

8.3 

65 

90 
18 

7 
2 

7.8 
11.1 

41 
24 

47 

9 

19.1 

2 

1 

(P) 

a  French,  Hungarian,  and  Italian. 


^  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  Involved. 


In  Miimeapolis  out  of  2,469  native  white  women  of  native  parentage 
who  had  been  married  between  10  and  19  years,  314  had  had  no 
children.  This  is  a  proportion  of  12.7  per  cent,  or  about  1  in  8.  For 
the  corresponding  class  of  white  women  of  foreign  parentage  the 
percentage  having  no  children  was  6.9,  or  a  ratio  of  about  1  in  14. 
In  the  rural  counties  of  Minnesota  6.1  per  cent  of  the  native  white 
women  of  native  parentage  had  borne  no  children,  as  compared  with 
2.7  per  cent  of  the  white  women  of  foreign  parentage.  Both  in 
Minneapolis  and  the  rural  counties  the  proportion  of  childlessness 
was  about  twice  as  great  for  the  women  of  native  parentage  as  for 
the  women  of  foreign  parentage. 

For  all  the  classes  distinguished  in  the  table,  except  the  first 

feneration  of  Irish,  the  proportion  of  women  bearing  no  children  was 
igher  in  the  city  than  in  the  rural  counties.  For  the  native  white 
women  the  proportion  was  more  than  twice  as  great  in  the  city;  for 
the  women  of  foreign  parentage  two  and  a  half  times   as  great. 
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This  would  indicate  that  the  conditions  of  city  life  affect  to  a  marked 
degree  the  fecundity  of  our  foreign  as  well  as  our  native  stock.  As 
regards  the  foreign  stock,  however,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  figures 
compiled  for  Rhode  Island  and  Ohio  would  not  point  to  the  same 
conclusion  (see  pp.  460  and  472). 

OhUdlesaness  amonq  negro  women. — It  is  noticeable  that  in  Minneap- 
olis the  proportion  of  negro  women  bearing  no  children  is  exception- 
iJly  large,  being  19.1  per  cent,  or  almost  one-fifth.  It  might  be  said 
that  the  total  number  of  negro  women  (47)  included  in  the  tabulation 
is  not  large  enough  to  make  it  certain  that  the  percentage  is  really 
typical.  Yet  practically  the  same  percentage  (19.6)  is  shown  for  the 
negro  women  m  the  city  of  Cleveland,  which  is  based  upon  a  total 
of  235  (see  p.  473),  whue  in  the  cities  of  Rhode  Island,  where  the 
number  of  women  included  in  the  tabulation  was  299,  the  percentage 
having  no  children  was  23.1  (see  p.  460).  The  close  similarity  of  the 
results  for  the  three  States  creates  a  strong  presumption  that,  in 
fact  a  high  percentage  of  childlessness  prevails  among  married  n^ro 
women  in  northern  cities. 

Olassif^xUion  hy  number  of  children, — The  following  tables  present 
a  classification  of  the  married  women  of  Minneapolis  and  21  rural 
Minnesota  counties,  here  under  consideration,  by  number  of  children 
borne: 

Table  20. — Wornen  under  4S  yeaars  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  years,  daaaified  by 
parentage  and  Tutttvity:  Total  number  tabulated,  and  number  ana  per  cent  bearing 
spedfiea  nuniber  of  children. 

MINNESOTA:  MINNEAPOLIS.  1900. 


Nationality  (as  detemUned  bv 
oountry   of    birth   of   both 
parents). 

Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Number  bearing— 

Per  oent  bearing— 

Not  more 

than  2 

children. 

3to5 
chOdren. 

More 

than  5 

children. 

Not  mora 

than  2 
children. 

8to5 
children. 

Moi« 
children. 

AllcUvw^;.  r  ^ . . . 

0,116 

3,413 

4,018 

1,685 

87.4 

44.1 

1&5 

Nativewhiteof  native  parentage. 
Wtiite  of  foreign  parentage 

2,400 
6,600 

1,411 
1,073 

012 
3,001 

146 
1,536 

57.1 
20.0 

36.0 
46.8 

5.0 
23.3 

First  generation 

4,641 
1,050 

1,227 
746 

2,214 
877 

1,200 
336 

26.4 
38.1 

47.7 
44.8 

25.0 

Seoond  eeneratlon 

17.2 

Austrian 

04 

16 

42 

36 

17.0 

44.7 

38.8 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

85 
0 

15 

1 

36 
7 

36 

1 

17.6 

41.2 

41.2 
(•) 

Bohemlftn 

45 

8 

15 

22 

17.8 

33.3 

48.0 

First  generation 

Seoond  generation 

40 
5 

6 
3 

13 
2 

22 

12.5 
(•) 

32.5 

(•) 

55.0 



Canadian.  WnKUj^h . .  -  r 

242 

106 

107 

27 

44.6 

44.2 

11.2 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

182 
60 

70 
20 

80 
27 

23 

4 

43.4 
48.3 

44.0 
45.0 

12.6 
6.7 

Canadian.  French 

188 

43 

76 

60 

22.0 

40.4 

36.7 

First  generation 

Seoond  generation 

117 
71 

23 
20 

44 

32 

50 
10 

10.7 
28.2 

37.6 
45.1 

42.7 
26w8 

•  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  Involyed. 
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Table  20. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  years,  classified  by 
parentage  and  nativity:  Totoi  number  tabtdated,  and  number  ana  per  cent  bearing 
speet/ied  number  of  cMidren — Continued. 

MINNESOTA:  KINNEAPOLIS.    lOOO-Contlniied. 


Nationality  (as  detflrmlned  by 
oonntry  of  birth  of  both  par- 
ents). 

• 

Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Number  beailng— 

Per  cent  bettings 

than2 
oblldren. 

8to5 
children. 

More 

thaaS 

children. 

Not  more 
than  2 

children. 

• 

3to5 
dilldxnn. 

More 

than6 

diildien. 

White  of  foreign  paKentace— 
Contlnoed. 
P*Miteh ...  ,  , 

117 

37 

54 

26 

81.6 

46.2 

22  2 

First  emerstlon 

Scoona  generation 

114 
3 

36 

1 

52 
2 

26 

31.6 
(•) 

45.6 

22.8 

SngHilh  , . 

232 

112 

96 

22 

48.3 

42.2 

9.5 

First  generation 

131 
101 

57 
55 

58 
40 

16 
6 

43.5 
54.5 

44.3 
39.6 

12.2 
5.9 

30 

8 

10 

12 

26.7 

33.3 

40  0 

Seoonol  generation 

30 

8 

10 

12 

26.7 

33.3 

40.0 

German 

1,328 

449 

615 

264 

33.8 

46.3 

19.9 

First  generation 

608 
720 

166 
284 

297 
318 

146 
118 

27.1 
39.4 

48.8 
44.2 

24.0 
16.4 

Irish 

847 

239 

378 

230 

28.2 

44.6 

27.2 

First  generation 

Seoona  generation 

272 
576 

62 
177 

113 
265 

97 
133 

22.8 
30.8 

41.5 
46.1 

35.7 
23.1 

1,140 

342 

551 

247 

30.0 

48.3 

21.7 

First  generation 

Seoona  generation 

960 
180 

209 
73 

472 
79 

219 
28 

28.0 
40.6 

49.2 
43.9 

22.8 
15.6 

Pftlteh .   .     

71 

9 

24 

38 

12.7 

33.8 

63.5 

First  generation 

Seoona  generation 

62 
9 

9 

19 
5 

34 
4 

14.5 

30.6 
(«) 

54.8 
(«) 

- 

Kuimian 

173 

21 

71 

81 

12.1 

41.0 

46.8 

First  generation 

Seoona  generation 

172 
1 

20 

1 

71 

81 

11.6 
(•) 

41.3 

47.1 

Scotch 

97 

47 

41 

9 

48.5 

42.3 

9.3 

First  generation 

Seoona  generation 

63 
34 

29 
18 

28 
13 

6 
3 

46.0 
52.9 

44.4 
38.2 

9.6 
8.8 

RwMliiTh 

1,810 

478 

923 

409 

26.4 

51.0 

22.6 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

1,678 
132 

425 
53 

857 
66 

396 
13 

25.3 
40.2 

51.1 
50.0 

23.6 
9.8 

Swiss 

36 

11 

17 

8 

30.6 

47.2 

22.2 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

22 
14 

4 
7 

14 
3 

4 
4 

18.2 
60.0 

63.6 
21.4 

18.2 
28.6 

Welsh 

42 

24 

15 

3 

57.1 

35.7 

7.1 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

15 
27 

11 
13 

3 
,12 

1 
2 

73.3 
48.1 

20.0 
44.4 

6.7 
7.4 

Other  foreign  6 

108 

21 

54 

33 

19.4 

50.0 

30.6 

Second  generation 

90 
18 

10 
11 

48 
6 

32 
1 

11.1 
61.1 

63.3 
33.3 

35.6 
5.6 

Native  n^ro 

47 

29 

15 

3 

61.7 

31.9 

6.4 

•Not  eomputad,  owing  to  small  nmnber  inyolved. 
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Table  21. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  years,  cUus\ 
parentage  and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulated^  and  number  ana  per  cent 
specifiea  numJber  of  children. 


hv 


lONNESOTA:  21  BTTBAL  COTTNTIES.    ItOO. 


Nattonallty  (as  determined  by 
country  of  birth  of  both  par- 
ents). 

Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Number  bearing— 

Per  cent  beaiing— 

Not  more 

than  2 
children. 

3to5 
children. 

More 

than  5 

children. 

Not  more 

than2 

children. 

3to5 
children. 

lion 

than5 
ohfldno. 

All  classes 

13,383 

2,274 

5,667 

5,442 

17.0 

42.3 

4D.7 

Native  white  of  native  parentage 
White  of  foreign  parentage 

1,439 
11,942 

545 
1,727 

680 
4,987 

214 
5,228 

87.9 
14.5 

47.3 
41.8 

14.9 
4S.8 

First  seneratlon 

7,119 
4,823 

859 
868 

2,732 
2,255 

3,528 
1,700 

12.1 
18.0 

88.4 

46.8 

49.6 

Second  eeneration 

35.2 

Austrian 

168 

21 

57 

90 

12.5 

33.9 

63.6 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

151 
17 

18 
3 

48 
9 

85 
5 

11.9 
17.6 

31.8 
S2.9 

66.3 
29.4 

Bohemian 

647 

68 

292 

287 

las 

45.1 

44.4 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

449 
198 

42 
26 

189 
103 

218 
69 

9.4 
13.1 

42.1 
63.0 

48.6 
84.8 

Canadian.  F'nffllsb . 

177 

67 

80 

40 

S2.2 

45u2 

22.6 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

108 
09 

35 
22 

47 
33 

26 
14 

82.4 
31.9 

43.6 
47.8 

24.1 

2a3 

Canacliarii  ^'rench.     , . , . 

152 

10 

63 

79 

6.6 

41.4 

62.0 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

85 

67 

6 
4 

31 
32 

48 
81 

7.1 
6.0 

86.5 
47.8 

66.6 
4&S 

501 

79 

203 

219 

1&8 

4a5 

4S.7 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

464 
37 

70 
9 

184 
19 

210 
9 

15.1 
24.3 

39.7 
61.4 

4&S 
24.3 

English 

231 

67 

115 

49 

29.0 

49.8 

21.2 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

95 
136 

22 
45 

46 
69 

27 
22 

23.2 
33.1 

48.4 
60.7 

28.4 
16.2 

Finnish  .  , _      

118 

15 

43 

60 

12.7 

36.4 

60.8 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

118 

15 

43 

60 

12.7 

36.4 

6a8 

Germi^n 

5,211 

751 

•2,227 

2,233 

14.4 

42.7 

42.9 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

2,730 
2,481 

.294 
457 

1,057 
1,170 

1,379 
854 

10.8 
18.4 

38.7 
47.2 

5a6 
84.4 

Irish 

941 

160 

397 

384 

17.0 

42.2 

40.8 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

n53 
788 

34 
126 

59 
338 

60 
324 

22.2 
16.0 

38.6 
42.9 

89.2 
41.1 

Norwegian 

2,045 

268  '           807 

970 

13.1 

30.6 

47  4 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

1,339 
706 

164 
104 

481 
326 

694 
276 

12.2 
14.7 

85.9 
46.2 

61.8 
89.1 

Polish 

328 

17 

79 

232 

6.2 

241 

TQ.7 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

291 
37 

14 
3 

62 
17 

215 
17 

4.8 
8.1 

21.3 
46.9 

73.9 
45.9 

Russian 

168 

15 

48  1           105 

8.9 

2&6 

62.6 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

165 
3 

12 
3 

48 

106 

7.3 
(«) 

29.1 

l=SSS 

63.6 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  Inyolved. 
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Table  21. — Women  under  4S  yean  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  yearSf  daseifiid  by 
parentaae  and  nativity:  Total  nianber  tabulated,  and  number  and  per  cent  oearing 
epedfied  number  of  ckudren — Continued. 

lONNXSOTA:  31  BUBAL  C0XTNTIB8.    MOQ-OtHittmiert. 


NAttonaUty  (as  detarmined  by 
ooontry  of  birth  of  both  par- 
ents). 

Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

y  amber  bnwf  ng 

Per  cent  bearing— 

Not  mors 

than  2 
children. 

3to6 
dhUdnn. 

More 

than6 

ofaildien. 

Notmore 

than2 

cblldien. 

3to6 
Children. 

Mote 

than6 

cfaUdren. 

White  of  foreign  paranta0»— 
Oontiniied. 
Scotch 

81 

20 

43 

18 

24.7 

68.1 

22.2 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

44 

37 

11 
9 

21 
22 

12 
6 

26.0 
24.3 

47.7 
59.5 

27.8 
16.2 

Swedish 

959 

139 

438 

382 

14.6 

46.7 

30.8 

Fiist  generation 

Second  generation 

837 
122 

112 
27 

378 
60 

347 
35 

13.4 
22.1 

46.2 
49.2 

41.6 
28.7 

Bute 

72 

11 

34 

27 

15.3 

47.2 

87.6 

First  generation 

Seoond  generation 

32 
40 

3 
8 

15 
19 

14 
13 

9.4 
20.0 

46.9 
47.6 

43.8 
32.6 

Welsh 

78 

22 

37 

19 

28.2 

47.4 

24.4 

First  generation 

Seoond  generation 

17 
61 

3 
19 

8 
29 

6 
13 

17.6 
31.1 

47.1 
47.6 

36.3 
21.8 

Other  foreign  • 

65 

7 

24 

34 

10.8 

36.9 

62.8 

First  gjBneration 

Seoond  generation 

41 
24 

4 

3 

15 
9 

22 
12 

9.8 
12.5 

36.6 
87.6 

63.7 
50.0 

NatlTe  nesro    .  ^ . .  *  ^ .. 

2 

2 

(*) 

a  French,  Hungarian,  and  Itahan. 


ft  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involyed. 


Of  the  2,469  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  in  Minneapolis 
here  considered,  1,411,  or  57.1  per  cent,  had  borne  not  more  than  2 
children,  if  any  at  all.  The  number  bearing  more  than  5  children 
was  146,  or  6.9  per  cent  of  the  total.  For  the  6,600  women  of  foreign 
parentage  the  corresponding  percentages  are  29.9  and  23.3. 

Of  the  1,439  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  in  the  rural 
counties,  645,  or  37.9  per  cent,  had  borne  not  more  than  2  children, 
while  214,  or  14.9  per  cent,  had  borne  more  than  5.  The  correspond- 
ing percentages  for  the  11,942  women  of  foreign  parentage  are  14.5 
and  43.8. 

While  in  Ohio  lai^e  f amiUes — of  more  than  5  children— were  found 
to  be  more  common  in  country  than  city  with  the  native  American 
mothers,  but  less  common  with  mothers  of  foreign  parentage,  in  Min- 
nesota they  are  more  common  in  the  country  for  all  classes  distin- 
guished in  the  table.  Large  families  had  been  borne  by  6.9  per  cent. 
of  the  native  white  mothers  in  Minneapolis  and  bv  14.9  per  cent  of 
those  in  the  rural  coimties.  Of  the  mothers  of  foreign  parentage, 
23.3  per  cent  in  the  city  and  43.8  per  cent  in  the  country  had  large 
families.  For  practically  all  the  individual  foreign  nationalities,  too, 
^be  percentage  of  mothers  having  large  families  was  larger  in  cotmtry 
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than  city.  In  the  case  of  two  nationalities  in  Minneapolis — Bohemian 
rfirst  generation)  and  Polish — the  proportion  of  mdtners  having  laige 
lamilies  was  greater  than  50  per  cent.  In  the  rural  counties  the  pro- 
portion was  as  high  as  50  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  Polish,  Russian, 
Austrian,  French  Canadian,  Norwegian  (first  generation),  German 
(fijrst  generation),  Finnish,  and  ''Other  forei^"  nationalities. 

Comparing  firat  generation  with  second,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
Minneapolis  the  percentage  bearing  not  more  than  2  children  is  greater 
in  the  second  generation  than  in  the  first,  and  the  percentage  bearing 
more  than  5  children  greater  in  the  first  generation  than  in  tne  second, 
while  the  percentage  bearing  3  to  5  children  is  nearly  identical  in  the 
two  generations.  In  the  rural  counties  the  percentage  bearing  from 
3  to  5  children  is  considerably  greater  in  the  second  generation,  while 
the  percentage  bearing  more  than  5  is  greater  in  the  first  generation 
by  a  wide  margin. 

Nurnber  of  years  married  per  chUd  home. — ^The  following  tables  give 
the  average  number  of  children  borne  per  married  woman,  number  of 
years  married  per  married  woman,  ana  the  number  of  years  married 
per  child  borne,  for  both  MinneapoUs  and  the  21  lai^ely  rural  Minne- 
sota counties: 

Table  22. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  yean^  dauified  by 
parentage  and  nativity:  Total  number  tahuUitedy  average  number  ofaiildren  borne,  aver- 
age number  of  years  married,  and  average  number  of  years  marrieaper  chUd  borne. 

MINNESOTA:  MINNEAPOLIS.   IflOO. 


Natfonallty  (as  detennlned  by  country  of 
blrtti  of  both  parents). 


All 


Native  white  of  native  parentage 
White  of  foreign  parentage 


First  nneratlon.. 
Second  generation. 

Aostrlan 


First  generation, 
idgenei 


Second  generation. 
Bohemian 


First  genentlon.. 
Second  generation. 

Canadian,  English — 


First  nneratlon. 
idsenei 


Second  generation. 
Canadian,  French 


First  eaneratlon. 
idgenei 


Second  generation. 
Danish 


First  gjBneration.. 
Second  ^sneration. 


Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 


9,116 


2,400 
6,600 


4,641 
1,959 


94 


86 
9 


45 


40 
5 


242 


182 
60 


188 


117 
71 


117 


114 
8 


Children  bome. 


Number. 


31,524 


6,027 
25,380 


18,651 
6,729 


433 


401 
32 


226 


217 
9 


707 


545 
162 


864 


562 
302 


430 


8 


Average 
per  mar- 
ried 
woman. 


3.5 


2.4 
3.8 


4.0 
3.4 


4.6 


4.7 


(«) 


5.0 


6.4 


(•) 


2.9 


8.0 
2.7 


4.0 


4.8 
43 


a7 


a7 


(•) 


Years  married. 


Number. 


126,267 


84,503 
91,174 


64,066 
27,089 


Avenge 
per  mar- 
ried 
woman. 


1,282 


1,154 
128 


645 


680 
65 


3,367 


2,570 
797 


2,710 


1,606 
1,012 


1,619 


1,585 
84 


«  Not  oompnted»  owing  to  small  nomber  InTolyed. 


18.9 


14.0 
ia8 


ia8 
1&8 


lao 


ia6 


14.3 


14.5 


ia9 


141 

ia3 


14  4 


146 
143 


las 


ia9 


AvQfage 
number 
of  years 
married 
per  child 
boma. 


40 


a? 
as 


a4 

40 


30 


(•) 


ao 


a9 


(•) 


27 


48 


47 
49 


ai 


ao 
a4 


as 


(•) 


as 
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Tablb  22. — Women  under  45  yean  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  yean,  eUueified  by 
parentage  and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulated,  average  number  of  children  borne, 
average  number  ofyeara  married,  and  average  number  of  yean  marrieaper  child  borne — 
Ck)iitiiiaed. 

MINNESOTA:  lONNBAPOLIS.    lM0->OMitbnied. 


Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

GhUdsen  bocne. 

Years  married. 

Avenge 
number 
of  years 
married 
per  child 
borne. 

Urth  of  both  peranto). 

Average 

per 
married 

Number. 

Average 

per 
married 
woman. 

Wbite  of  foreign  porantage— Continued. 

232 

662 

2.9 

3,266 

14.0 

40 

FlfBt  eeoeration 

131 
101 

392 
270 

3L0 

a7 

1,868 
1.308 

14.2 
13.8 

47 

Second  generation 

6w2 

vfnnfaih. 

30 

143 

4.8 

403 

ia4 

2l8 

Fint  gmeimtion 

30 

148 

18 

403 

ia4 

2.8 

Second  giMiBratioa 

(lemian 

1,328 

4,809 

ao 

18,674 

141 

ao 

FfxBt  generation 

008 
720 

2,411 
2,398 

4.0 
&3 

8,663 
10.121 

141 
141 

a6 

Seoond  generation 

42 

Uriah 

847 

3,468 

4.1 

11,808 

lao 

a4 

First  generation 

272 
575 

1,238 
2,230 

4.6 
3.9 

3,816 
7.993 

140 

lao 

ai 

Seoond  generation 

8  6 

Norwegian 

1,140 

4,345 

a8 

16,541 

lao 

a6 

First  generation 

900 
180 

3,744 
601 

3.9 
3.3 

13,214 
2.327 

ia8 

12.9 

as 

Seoond  generation 

8.0 

Polish 

71 

386 

5.4 

1.007 

142 

2.6 

First  generation 

62 
9 

333 
52 

5.4 
(•) 

878 
129 

142 
(•) 

2.6 

Second  generation 

(•) 

173 

881 

5.1 

2,608 

146 

2  8 

First  gsneration 

172 
1 

880 

1 

6.1 

2,496 
10 

146 

2.8 

Seoond  generation 

(•) 

Sootoh 

97 

271 

2.8 

1,346 

ia9 

5.0 

First  generation 

63 
34 

182 
80 

2.9 

2.6 

809 

477 

ia8 

140 

48 

Seoond  generation 

5.4 

fl»Hlffh 

1,810 

7,045 

8.9 

24,417 

ia6 

aft 

First  gsneration 

1,678 
132 

••S 

4.0 
3.1 

22,661 
1,766 

ia6 
ia4 

a4 

Seoond  generation 

48 

Swiss 

36 

134 

•  3.7 

622 

145 

a9 

Firat  generation 

22 
14 

88 
46 

4.0 
3.3 

318 
204 

146 
146 

a6 

Seoond  generation 

4.4 

W«l«h 

42 

111 

2.6 

582 

lao 

a2 

First  gjBneratlon 

16 

27 

37 
74 

2.6 
2.7 

201 
381 

ia4 

141 

6.4 

Seoond  generation 

6.1 

Other  Ibieign  ^ 

106 

466 

43 

1,487 

ia8 

3.2 

First  gsneretion 

90 
18 

43 

4.7 
2.4 

1,240 
247 

ia8 
ia7 

2.9 

Seoond  generation 

&7 

47 

117 

2.5 

590 

12.6 

6.0 

•Not  oomputed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 
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Table  23. — Women  under  4S  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nmeUen  yean,  daemfied  hy 
parentage  and  rtaHvity:  Total  number  tabulated,  average  number  of  thildren  home, 
average  number  of  years  married,  and  average  number  of  years  married  per  dnHd  home. 

MINNESOTA:  31  BUBAL  COUNTIBS.    1900. 


Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Chlldzen  bonia. 

Yeannuntod. 

Avenge 
number 
of  Teen 
married 
per  child 
borne. 

Dirth  of  both  puenu). 

Number. 

Average 

per 
married 
woman. 

Number. 

Average 

per 
married 

An  olBans 

13,383 

66,387 

5.0 

188,077 

14.1 

2.8 

Natiye  wlilte  of  native  parentace 

1,439 
11,942 

4,842 
61,543 

3.4 
5.3 

20,198 
167,852 

14.0 
14.1 

4.2 

White  of  foralm  T>arentiwe 

2.7 

First  fleoeratioii 

7,119 
4,823 

38.827 
22,716 

5.5 
4.7 

101,301 
66,551 

14.2 
13.8 

2.6 

Seoozia  generation 

2.9 

Aniitrian 

168 

900 

5.4 

2,334 

13.9 

2.6 

Tirst  generation. 

151 
17 

834 
75 

5.5 
4.4 

2,123 
211 

14.1 
12.4 

2.6 

Second  generation 

2.8 

BohemUui 

647 

3,408 

5.3 

9,065 

14.0 

2.7 

First  mnfiration 

449 
198 

2,446 
963 

5.4 

4.0 

6,449 
2,636 

14.4 
13.3 

2.6 

flfiOOTKi  ceneratlon . . 

2.7 

177 

677 

3.8 

2,481 

14.0 

3.7 

First  seneration. .................. 

106 
60 

416 
2S1 

3.9 
8.8 

1,526 
955 

14.1 
13.8 

8.7 

Beoond  generation. 

3.7 

0MMi^||k.4i,  French , 

152 

885 

5.8 

2,130 

14.1 

2.4 

First  veneration 

85 

67 

517 
368 

6.1 
5.5 

1,211 
928 

14.2 
13.9 

2.8 

2.6 

501 

2,553 

5.1 

7,106 

14.2 

2.8 

First  eeperatlon. ...,. 

464 
37 

2,383 
160 

5.2 
4.3 

6,636 
470 

14.3 
12.7 

2.8 

2.9 

231 

875 

8.8 

3,281 

14.2 

8.7 

96 
136 

40S 
473 

4.2 
3.5 

1,335 
1,946 

14.1 
14.3 

8.S 

Seoona  generation. 

4.1 

Pfnnlfb 

118 

677 

5.7 

1,618 

13.7 

2.4 

First  generation. 

118 

677 

5.7 

1,618 

13.7 

2.4 

SeoonB  fl!eneratlon 



Oerman 

5,211 

26,930 

5.2 

73,611 

14.1 

2.7 

First  sansratlona  .................. 

2,730 
2,4S1 

15,240 
11,690 

5.6 

4.7 

39,168 
34,443 

14.8 
13.9 

2.6 

Beoond  ^neration 

2.9 

Irish 

941 

4,607 

4.9 

13,216 

14.0 

2.9 

First  feneration 

153 

788 

724 
3,883 

4.7 
4.9 

2,219 
10,997 

14.5 
14.0 

8.1 

Sfioond  generation 

2.8 

Norwegian 

2,045 

10,761 

5.3 

28,608 

14.0 

3.7 

First  generation 

1,839 
706 

7,321 
3,440 

5.5 
4.9 

19,030 
9,573 

14.2 
18.6 

2.6 

8eoon3  generation 

2.8 

pAiifh...  .         ,      

328 

2,199 

6w7 

4,684 

14.3 

2.1 

First  euieration. 

291 
87 

2,000 
199 

6.9 
5.4 

4,211 
473 

14.5 
12L8 

3.1 

3.4 

Bnsirian 

168 

981 

5.8 

3,240 

13.8 

13 

First  flKnefaoon.  ...•.•■.■...••••.. 

166 
8 

977 

4 

5.9 

3,206 
32 

13.4 

3.8 

flopono  genetatlona ••••..•••.•••... 

(•) 

•Not  oompated,  owing  to  small  nnmbar  invotvid. 
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Tablb  2S.—Women  under  45  yean  of  aae  married  ten  to  nineteen  yean,  dauified  by 
^parentage  and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulated,  average  number  of  cnHdren  home,  aver- 
age number  ofyear$  married,  and  average  number  of  years  married  per  dUld  home — 
Continued. 

MINMBSOTA:  21  RURAL  COUNTIBS.  lMO-<3oatiiuied. 


NtHnm1ltT(tgdeiftaiPiiiadfarooantryoC 
Uithof  bofehparaDte). 


WUte  of  foraisn  parantoffe-CQattinMd. 
Bootch 


First  ROflratkm.. 
Seoona  cena 


gencftttion.. 


Swedish.. 


FJist  nncntioiL. . 
a  niMfatloi 


860011 

Swiss. 


First  niMnttoii. . 
>iia  nnentloi 


Seoonid  genentloii.. 
WdBh. 


First  nnamtioii.. 
Id  lencfatioi 


Scoood  gencntioii.. 
Otber  feralcn* 


Fiistnnentioii.... 
Seoond  gencntlon.. 

MStlTS n^lEo .............. 


Tottl 

number 

tftba- 

lAtod. 


81 


44 

S7 

069 


837 
122 

"72 


ChUdrea  borne. 


Number. 


176 
147 

4,^ 


4,286 
606 


847 


82 
40 

Is 


171 
176 


17 
61 


66 


41 
24 


74 
237 


867 


226 
132 


per 
married 
woman. 


4.0 


4.0 
4.0 


4.0 


6.1 
4.2 


4.8 


6.3 
4.4 

To" 


4.4 

3.9 


6.6 


6.6 
6.5 


(*) 


Years  manled. 


Nomber. 


1,162 


629 
623 


per 
married 
woman. 


14.2 


14.3 
14.1 


Avenge 
nomber 
ofyeais 
mvried 
peroblld 
■  borne. 


8.6 


8.6 
8.6 


13,226 


11,636 
1,689 


13.8 


13.9 
13.0 


2.8 


1,008 


444 

669 

1,1(56 


238 
873 


968 


625 
843 


27 


13.9 


2.7 
8.1 

T9 


13.9 
14.0 


14.2 


13.7 
14.3 


14.9 


15.2 
14.3 


2.6 
3.2 


8.1 
3.7 


2.7 


2.8 
2.6 


(*) 


(») 


•  French,  Himgarian,  and  Italian. 


b  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  inyolved. 


The  average  number  of  years  married  to  each  child  borne  was,  in 
Minneapolis,  5.7  years  for  the  native  white  women  of  native  parentage 
and  3.6  years  for  the  women  of  foreign  parentage.  For  the  first 
generation  of  foreign  parentage  the  average  was  3.4  years,  and  for 
the  second  generation  4  years.  With  the  sole  exception  of  the 
Welsh,  the  average  was  lower  in  the  first  generation  of  each  foreign 
nationality  than  m  the  second.  In  the  rural  counties  the  average 
for  native  white  women  was  4.2  years,  and  for  women  of  foreign 
parentage  2.7  years.  For  the  first  generation  the  average  was  2.6 
years,  and  for  the  second  2.9  years.  The  average  was  lower  for  the 
first  generation  of  each  nationaUty  than  for  the  second  generation, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  En^Ush  Canadians,  Irish,  Scotch,  ana 
'  'Other  foreign. ''  For  the  English  Canadians  and  Scotch  the  average 
was  the  same  in  both  generations. 

Both  in  Minneapohs  and  the  rural  coimties,  then,  the  childbearing 
rate  was  one  and  a  half  times  as  fast  for  women  of  foreign  as  of  native 
stock,  and  slightly  faster  for  women  of  the  first  than  of  the  second 
generation. 

Comparing  city  and  country,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  average 
number  of  years  married  per  child  borne  was  greater  in  Minneapolis 
than  in  the  rural  counties,  both  for  native  white  American  women 
and  for  women  of  forei^  parentage. 

A  comparison  of  Ohio  and  Minnesota  in  regard  to  average  years 
mairied  per  child  borne  will  show  that  while  the  average  for  native 
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white  women  of  native  parentage  is  almost  identical  for  Cleveland 
and  Minneapolis  and  for  the  selected  rural  counties  of  the  two  States, 
the  averages  for  women  of  foreign  parentage  differ  considerably. 
The  average  in  Cleveland  was  3.2  yeara,  and  in  Minneapolis  3.6 
years;  while  in  the  rural  counties  of  Ohio  it  was  3.5  years,  and  in 
those  of  Minnesota  2.7  years.  In  other  words,  the  rate  of  childbear- 
ing  among  the  women  of  foreign  parentage  was  higher  in  Ohio  than 
mMinnesota  under  city  conditions,  but  lower  under  rural  conditions. 

COMFASATIVE   SUMMABY — BHODB   ISLAND,  OHIO,  AND  MINNESOTA. 

01(18868  of  rruirried  women  mdvded—To  facilitate  a  comparative 
study  of  fecundity  in  the  different  sections  of  the  United  States  here 
considered,  a  series  of  combined  tables  has  been  prepared,  covering  the 

Brcentages  and  averages  already  presented  for  the  State  of  Rhode 
land,  for  the  city  of  Cleveland  and  48  rural  counties  in  Ohio,  and  for 
the  city^  of  Minneapolis  and  21  rural  counties  in  Minnesota.  All  the 
tabulations  deal  with  women  under  45  years  of  age,  married  10  to  19 
years  (in^  Rhode  Island,  10  to  20  years).  The  nrat  table  here  pre- 
sented gives  the  percentage  of  women  bearing  no  children: 

Table  24. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  years,  classified  by  par- 
entage ana  nativity:  Per  cent  bearing  no  children. 

RHODE  ISLAND,  CLEVELAND,  MINNEAPOLIS,  RURAL  OHIO,  AND  RURAL  MINNE- 
SOTA: 1900. 


Nationality  (as  determined  by  oonntry  of 
birth  of  both  parents). 


All  classes. 


Native  white  of  native  parentage. 
White  of  foreign  parentage 


First  generation. . . 
Second  generation. 

Austrian 


First  generation. . . 
Second  generation. 


Bohemian. 


Fint  generation. . . 
Second  generation. 


Canadian,  English. 


First  generation. . . 
Second  generation. 

Canadian,  French 

First  generation. . . 
Second  generation. 

Danish. 


First  generation. . . 
Second  generation. 


English. 


First  generation. 


First  gf 
Second 


generation.. 


Total 
area  tab- 
ulated. 


7.4 


13.1 
6.7 


5.3 
6.3 


5.2 


5.1 
5.9 


2.5 


2.4 
2.8 


8.7 


8.8 
8.4 


5.0 


5.1 
4.4 


4.0 


4.2 

2.6 


9.0 


8.3 
10.3 


Rhode 
Island. 


11.3 


17.5 
8.0 


7.2 

10.5 


(«) 


U 


(•) 


^? 


9.2 


9.1 
10.4 


5.2 


5.2 
5.2 


(«) 


a 


9.8 


8.6 
14.6 


Cleve- 
land. 


8.1 


15.2 
6.3 


5.5 
8.5 


6.8 


6.5 
9.4 


2.6 


2.4 

4.8 


9.6 


9.7 
9.4 


(») 


« 


(•) 


^] 


10.8 


9.8 
12.6 


Minne- 
apolis. 


8.5 


12.7 
6.9 


6.5 
7.9 


5.3 


4.7 


(*) 


2.2 


(ft) 


.0 


10.7 


10.4 
11.7 


4.3 


5.1 
2.8 


7.7 


7.0 


(6) 


12.5 


13.0 
11.9 


Rural 
Ohio. 


5.2 


6.7 
5.1 


4.6 
5.5 


a  Not  separately  tabulated;  included  under  "Other  foreign." 
ft  Not  oomputea,  owing  to  small  number  inTOlvttd. 


4.3 


4.5 


(ft) 


5.8 


6.4 


(ft) 


6.5 


6.6 
6.3 


(«) 


ffi 


(•) 


« 


6.5 


5.9 
7.3 


Rural 

Minna- 

•Ota. 


3.0 


6.1 
2.7 


2.6 
2.8 


3.6 


(ft) 


4.0 


2.0 


2.4 
1.0 


6.6 


6.5 
4.3 


2.0 


2.4 


3.2 


3.4 
.0 


7.4 
5.9 
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Table  24. — WoTnen  under  45  year$  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteenyeara,  classified  by  parents- 
age  and  nativuy:  Per  cent  bearing  no  cMldrenr—Coniirmed. 

»  4  « 

RHODE  ISLAND,  CLEVELAND,  MINNEAPOLIS,  RURAL  OHIO,  AND  RURAL  MINNE- 
SOTA: 1900-ContlnTied. 


NttOoaallty  (as  determined  bv  ooontry  of 
birth  of  both  parants). 

Total 
area  tab- 
ulated. 

Rhode 
Island. 

Cleve- 
land. 

Mtame- 
apolis. 

Rand 
Ohio. 

Roral 
Minne- 
sota. 

White  of  fovaign  parentage— Contiinied. 
Finnish 

i.8 

(•) 

» 

CP  6.7 

C    3.7 

5.9 

First  emeretlon 

48 

51 

6.7 

3.7 

5.9 

Second,  generation. 

Frmch.. :. 

8.8 

(•) 

23.5 

(•) 

6.1 

(a) 

8.4 
9.0 

^l 

20.0 
25.8 

51 

5.3 
6.4 

51 

Secxnia  generation 

Offlman. ,.. 

4.7 

10.4 

5.7 

6.7 

4.9 

2.1 

3.9 
5.4 

9.5 
12.0 

4.7 
7.3 

5.4 
7.8 

3.8 
5.3 

1.8 

Second  generatien. 

2.4 

TTirnmrlui 

7.2 

(•) 

8.0 

(•) 

4.0 

(•) 

\  / 

7.8 

(6) 

51 

8.1 
(ft) 

51 

4.0 
(ft) 

(•) 

Second  generation. 

u 

Irish 

7.8 

8.8 

8.7 

7.3 

6.0 

5.2 

First  generation. 

7.4 
8.1 

7.6 
10.8 

8.6 
8.8 

5.9 
8.0 

5.0 
6.4 

7.2 

4.8 

fX^Um.. 

4.9 

5.1 

4.8 

(•) 

4.4 

(•)    ' 

First  eaneration. 

4.9 

5.1 

4.9 
(ft) 

51 

4.5 
(ft) 

(«) 

Second  generation. 

(•) 

Norwegian 

4.4 

(•) 

(•) 

7.6 

(•) 

2.6 

5.0 
2.8 

ffi 

51 

7.8 
6.7 

51 

3.0 

Second  generation. 

1.8 

Pftitah  , 

2.5 

(•) 

2.4 

8.5 

2.7 

1.5 

2.6 
1.5 

a 

2.3 

(ft) 

9.7 
(ft) 

2.8 
(ft) 

1.7 

Second  generation. 

.0 

Rosslan 

2.6 

(•) 

2.6 

3.5 

2.4 

1.8 

First  nneration 

2.5 

51 

2.3 
(ft) 

3.5 

(ft) 

2.5 
(ft) 

1.8 

Second  generation. 

(ft) 

Scotch 

9.5 

10.1 

12.6 

10.3 

6.3 

4.9 

First  generation 

8.9 
11.3 

8.9 
15.6 

11.4 
18.0 

11.1 
8.8 

5.3 
8.1 

6.8 

Second  generation 

2.7 

«w^lflh 

47~ 

7.0 

4.5 

5.5 

1.9 

2.5 

4.6 
6.4 

7.1 
(6) 

4.7 
(ft) 

5.4 
6.8 

1.9 
(ft) 

1.9 

Second  generation. 

6.6 

Swiss 

5.8 

(•) 

10.7 

5.6 

5.1 

^      2.8 

First  generation.  . . .  ^ 

6.6 
5.0 

51 

8.3 
15.9 

4.5 
(ft) 

6.6 
3.8 

3.1 

Second  generation 

2.5 

Wubjli... 

5.2 

(•) 

7.8 

9.5 

4.5 

2.6 

First  generation 

5.9 
4.6 

51 

5.8 
12.0 

'\* 

5.8 
3.0 

(ft) 

Second  generation 

^3.3 

Oth«r  fornlgTi 

7.2 

7.3 

9.6 

8.3 

7.7 

.0 

First  generation.  ^^ ,^,  ^ 

7.0 
9.7 

7.0 
16.7 

9.9 
(ft) 

7.8 
(ft) 

7.0 
(ft) 

.0 

Second  generatlMi 

.0 

Native  negro 

20.5 

22.5 

19.6 

19.1 

(ft) 

(ft) 

•  Not  separately  tabulated;  Included  under  "  Other  foreign, 
ft  Not  oomputed,  owing  to  small  number  Involved. 
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A  comparison  of  the  percentages  in  this  table  brings  out  the  follow- 
ing relationships: 

1.  The  percentage  of  women  bearing  no  children  is  much  higher 
among  the  native  white  of  native  parentage  than  amoiL?  the  Traite 
of  foreign  parentage  in  all  areas  considered  except  rural  Ohio,  and  is 
somewlmt  nigher  tnere. 

2.  The  percentage  bearinjg  no  children  is  higher  in  the  second  gen- 
eration of^the  white  of  foreign  parentage  than  in  the  first.  The  con- 
trast is  not  so  marked  in  rural  Minnesota  as  in  the  other  areas. 

3.  The  first  colunm  presents  comparisons  between  the  first  and  the 
second  generation  of  each  of  15  nationalities  of  foreign  origin.  In  8 
nationafities  the  percentage  of  childless  women  is  higher  in  the 
second  generation  than  in  tne  first. 

4.  There  are  24  such  comparisons  presented  by  the  fibres  for  the 
areas  of  Rhode  Island,  Cleveland,  and  Minneapolis,  and  m  all  but  six 
instances  the  percentage  is  higher  in  the  second  generation  than  in  the 
first.  The  figures  for  rural  Ohio  and  Minnesota  present  20  compari- 
sons between  the  first  and  second  generations  of  foreign  nationalities, 
and  in  13  of  these  the  percentage  of  women  bearing  no  children  is 
higher  in  the  first  generation  than  in  the  second.  This  result  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  under  rural  conditions  the  second  generation  is 
about  as  Ukely  to  have  children  as  the  first. 

In  general,  the  result  of  these  comparisons  indicates  that  the  pro- 
portion of  childless  married  women  is  not  infrequently  smaller  in  the 
second  generation  of  a  foreign  nationality  than  in  the  first.  But  it 
does  not  of  course  follow  that  the  fecundity  of  the  second  generation  is, 
even  in  such  cases,  greater  than  that  of  the  first,  since  that  depends 
upon  the  prolificacy  of  the  women  who  bear  children;  and  the  oiffer- 
ence  in  the  proportion  bearing  no  children  may  be  offset  by  the 
counteracting  difference  in  the  prolificacy  of  those  who  do  bear 
children.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  second  generation  as  com- 
pared with  the  first  represents  an  advance  in  prosperity  and  well-being 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  may  be  more  willing  to  have  some  family 
and  yet  be  more  averse  to  a  large  family.  The  average  number  of 
children  might  accordingly  be  less  in  the  second  generation,  even 
though  there  were  relatively  fewer  women  bearing  no  children.  The 
differences  in  the  average  number  of  children  are  presented  in  the 
next  table,  and  it  will  be  found  on  inspecting  the  figures  that  there  are, 
in  fact,  only  two  instances  in  which  the  average  is  larger  for  the  second 
generation  than  for  the  first,  one  instance  being  that  of  the  Irish  in 
rural  Miimesota,  for  whom  the  average  number  of  children  was  4.9  in 
the  second  generation  as  compared  with  4.7  in  the  first,  and  the 
other  that  of  the  Canadian  English  in  rural  Ohio,  for  whom  the  aver- 
age was  3.7  in  the  second  generation  as  against  3.1  in  the  first.  There 
are  also  two  instances  in  which  the  average  number  of  children  is  the 
same  for  each  generation,  viz,  Canadian  English  in  Cleveland  and 
Scotch  in  rural  Minnesota.  In  all  other  cases  the  native  women 
whose  parents  were  immigrants  have,  on  the  average,  borne  fewer 
children  than  the  women  who  were  themselves  immigrants. 
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Tablb  25. — Women  under  4B  yean  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  yean^  daseified  by  par- 

entage  and  nativity:  Average  number  of  children  home. 


BHODE  ISLAND,  CLEVELAND,  lONNEAPOLlS,  RURAL  OHIO,  AND 

80TA:  1900. 

RURAL 

lONNB- 

Total 
area  tab- 
ulated. 

Rhode 
Island. 

Clere- 
land. 

Iflnno- 
apoUs. 

Rural 
Ohio. 

Rural 

birth  of  both  pareiita).        ' 

Minne- 
sota. 

A  Tl  filnmnn 

4.1 

3.8 

4.0 

3.5 

4.0 

5.0 

NttlTe  whito  of  nftU  v*e  panotags. 

2.7 
4.4 

2.5 
4.5 

2.4 
4.3 

2.4 
8.8 

8.4 
4.5 

3.4 

WUte  of  forelga  pareatige .. .  .T 

5.2 

xtrst  senention 

4.7 
3.9 

4.7 
8.0 

4.7 
8.3 

4.0 
8.4 

4.6 
8.8 

5.6 

flmonlS  genflnitloii.......             ..... 

4.7 

Awtrlaa 

4.6 

(•) 

4.3 

4.6 

4.5 

5.4 

Flfst  snoQffttioiL.  .................. 

4.7 
8.9 

a 

4.8 

8.7 

4.7 
(ft) 

4.6 
(ft) 

6.6 

flwoo9  gneratfoQ 

(ft) 

Bohflmisn 

5.0 

(•) 

5.0 

5.0 

4.9 

6.8 

FInt  ffinientloii 

5.2 
4.4 

« 

5.1 
8.8 

6.4 

(ft) 

4.9 
(ft) 

5.4 

Seoona  geoflratlon 

'4.9 

Onmilliiii.  RnffUah 

3.5 

8.8 

8.0 

2.9 

8.3 

8.8 

8.5 
3.8 

8.9 
8.4 

3.0 
3.0 

8.0 
2.7 

8.1 

8.7 

8.9 

SeoonB  generation 

8.8 

Oa&a^lan.  Trench 

5.6 

5.7 

(•) 

4.6 

(•) 

5.8 

5.8 
4.9 

5.9 
4.9 

ffi 

4.8 
4.3 

Si 

6.1 

6mM>n<i  generatioii 

5.5 

DfBiUh 

4.8 

(•) 

(•) 

3.7 

(•) 

5.1 

. 

TIrst  Mneratlon. 

4.9 
4.2 

« 

« 

3.7 

(ft) 

51 

5.2 

SeoonB  geoeratton 

4.3 

Boflifih 

3.4 

3.5 

3.2 

2.9 

8.6 

8.8 

'  'w      '       ............................... 

8.7 
2.9 

3.7 
2.6 

3.5 
2.6 

3.0 
2.7 

4.0 
8.1 

4.2 

SeoonQ  generation  ..>■■■■■........ 

8.5 

Finnish 

5.8 

(•) 

4.8 

5.1 

5.7 

Flnt  generation 

5.8 

^] 

4.8 

5.1 

5.7 

Secooiil  generation 

" 

Frencdi 

4.3 

(«) 

3.0 

(•) 

4.5 

(•) 

Tint eenflration.      .  ...  .  .a.  ... 

4.5 
4.2 

« 

8.5 

2.6 

» 

4.8 
4.4 

(«) 

SeoonH  generation 

M 

Oflnnan.  

4.3 

3.5 

4.1 

3.6 

4.1 

5.2 

First  nneration. 

4.9 
3.9 

3.9 

2.8 

4.7 
3.2 

4.0 
8.3 

4.7 
8.9 

5.0 

Seoona  generation 

4.7 

4.5 

(•) 

4.6 

(«) 

4.3 

(o) 

Wrrt  generation. 

4.6 
(6) 

51 

4.6 

« 

4.3 
(ft) 

(«) 

8eoott<)  generation 

W 

Irlah 

4.4 

4.6 

4.4 

4.1 

4.1 

4.9 

Flnrt  generation.. 

4.8 
4.2 

4.8 
4.2 

4.8 
3.9 

4.6 
3.9 

4.6 
3.9 

4.7 

BeoonB  generation 

4.9 

Italian.. 

4.9 

5.0 

4.7 

(•) 

4.5 

(a) 

First  nmeratlon 

4.8 

5.0 
(6) 

4.7 

51 

4.5 
(ft) 

(•) 

(«) 

i9iwun^^3n  ,,,,,,.,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,, 

4.7 

(•) 

(•) 

8.8 

(•) 

5.8 

Tint  niieratlon 

4.8 
4.6 

ffi 

\^ 

3.9 
3.3 

51 

5.5 

SeoanH  generation 

4.9 

a  Not  ssparately  tabulated;  included  under  "  Other  foreign, 
ft  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  Involved. 
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Table  25. — Women  under  46  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  years,  classified  by  par* 
entage  and  nativity:  Average  nvmber  of  children  6om«--0ontinuea. 

RHODE  ISLAND,  CLEVELAND,  MINNEAPOLIS,  RURAL  OHIO,  AND  RURAL  ICINNS- 

80TA:  1900— Continaed. 


Natlonalitir  (as  determined  by  country  of 
birth  of  both  parents). 

Total 
area  tab- 
ulated. 

Rhode 
Island. 

Cleve- 
land. 

Minne- 
apolis. 

Rural 
Ohio. 

Rural 
Minne- 
sota. 

White  of  foreign  paientage— Continued. 
PoHah T 

6.2 

(«) 

6.1 

5.4 

5.6 

6.7 

First  ceneratf  on. ..........i....... 

6.2 

5.1 

i:i 

6.1 
(&) 

5.4 

(6) 

5.6 

6.0 

Seoona  generation 

5.4 

Rnasian r 

5.4 

(•) 

5.4 

6.1 

5.4 

5.8 

xint  ceneration. .................. 

5.5 

5i 

5.5 

(6) 

5.1 
(6) 

5.4 

5.9 

Second  eeneration 

W 

Scotch .' 

3.6 

3.6 

3.4 

2.8 

3.8 

4.0 

First  eeneration 

3.8 
2.9 

3.9 
2.4 

3.6 
2.7 

2.9 
2.6 

4.2 
3.3 

4.0 

Second  eeneration 

4.0 

Swedish 

4.2 

4.0 

3.7 

3.9 

4.3 

4.0 

First  eeneration. 

4.3 
3.6 

3.9 

(6) 

3.7 

4.0 
3.1 

4.3 
(6) 

5.1 

Second  Feneration 

4.2 

Swiss 

4.4 

(•) 

3.4 

3.7 

4.6 

4.8 

First  eeneration. .................. 

4.7 
4.1 

8 

3.6 
3.0 

4.0 

5.0 
4.2 

5.3 

Seoona  eeneration 

4.4 

Welsh 

3.8 

(•) 

3.3 

2.6 

4.0 

4.0 

First  eeneration 

4.1 
3.4 

{^ 

3.7 
2.6 

2.7 

4.3 
3.6 

(*) 

Seoona  eeneration 

^^8.9 

Other  forelen 

4.3 

4.2 

4.0 

4.3 

4.3 

5.5 

First  generation 

4.3 
3.8 

4.2 
3.3 

4.0 

4.7 

(6) 

4.3 

(») 

5.6 

Second  eeneration 

5.5 

Natlye  nttoo 

3.1 

3.3 

2.7 

2.5 

(*) 

(*) 

a  Not  separately  tabulated;  included  under  "  Other  foreign." 
b  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  among  women  of  American  stock  (native 
white  of  native  parentage)  the  average  number  of  children  in  Cleve- 
land and  Minneapolis  is  exactly  the  same  (2.4);  and  hardlj  differs  from 
the  average  in  Rhode  Island  (2.5),  and  that  the  average  m  these  areas 
is  lower  by  1,  or  nearly  1,  than  it  is  in  rural  Ohio  and  rural  Minnesota 
(3.4).  In  other  words^  in  rural  districts  of  Ohio  and  Minnesota  the 
women  of  native  Amencan  parentage  who  were  in  the  second  decade 
of  their  married  Ufe  had  had  on  the  average  one  more  child  than  the 
same  class  of  women  in  the  cities  of  Cleveland  and  Minneapolis,  or 
in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  which  is  largely  urban. 

As  regards  the  several  classes  of  women  of  foreign  stock,  the  differ- 
ence between  an  urban  and  a  rural  environment  is  not  usually  so 
marked,  nor  is  it  always  uniform.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  average 
number  of  children  in  each  parentage  class  is  highest  in  rural  Minne- 
sota and  is  lowest  either  in  one  of  the  two  cities  here  considered  or 
else  in  Rhode  Island.  There  are  some  exceptions.  For  the  first 
generation  of  EneUsh  Canadians  the  average  number  of  children  is  as 
great  in  Rhode  Island  as  it  is  in  rural  Minnesota.  For  the  fii«t  gener- 
ation of  Bohemians  it  is  as  great  in  Minneapolis  as  it  is  in  rural  Min- 
nesota.   The  figures  for  the  first  generation  of  Irish  indicate  that 
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environment  has  little  effect  upon  their  fecundity.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  first  generations  of  English,  Germans,  and  Scotch,  like  the 
native  American  stock,  appear  U>  have  fewer  children  in  cities  than 
in  the  coimtiy. 

Table  2^,--Women  under  46  yean  of  age  married  ten  to  nvMieen,  years,  classified  by 
parentage  and  nativily:  Average  number  oj  years  married  per  AUd  borne. 

BHODB  ISLAND,  CLEVELAND.  MINNEAPOLIS,  RURAL  OHIO,  AND  RURAL  IdNNB- 

SOT  A:  1900. 


NaOooallty  (as  detennined  by  oonntry  of 
Urthofboth  parants). 

Total 
area  tab- 
ulated. 

Rhode 

Cleve- 
land. 

Minne- 
apolis. 

Rural 
Ohio. 

Rural 
Minne- 
sota. 

AllclaasM 

8.6 

3.8 

3.6 

4.0 

3.6 

2.8 

Native  white  of  natiyepareDti^ 

6.3 
8.2 

6.9 
3.2 

6.9 
8.2 

6.7 
3.6 

4.1 
3.6 

4.2 

White  of  f oceign  parentage . . .  T. 

2.7 

FInt  Rnentioii. 

8.0 
8.6 

8.1 
8.6 

8.0 
4.1 

8.4 
4.0 

3.1 
8.7 

2.0 

Sfloond  gfmfratlon  X  a  a  a . « ^ 

2.9 

Awtrlan 

2.9 

(«) 

8.2 

8.0 

2.9 

2.6 

• 

Flint  genertitioii .....  a  a  ^ 

2.9 
8.4 

« 

8.1 
8.6 

2.9 
4.0 

2.9 
3.8 

2.6 

Second  gKfnnratlflO 

2.8 

2.8 

(«) 

2.8 

2.9 

2.8 

2.7 

FInt  RDention.  .................. 

2.8 
8.0 

U 

2.8 
8.4 

2.7 

2.8 
2.7 

2.6 

2.7 

nsffMuilAn   1i;ii«ll||h    ... 

4.0 

8.7 

4.5 

4.8 

4.8 

8.7 

4.0 
4.1 

3.7 
4.0 

4.6 
4.3 

4.7 
4.9 

4.6 
3.8 

8.7 

SeuuDQ  generation.  .......aax^xa.. 

8.7 

Canadian,  French.  ... 

2.6 

2.6 

(«) 

8.1 

(•) 

2.4 

2.6 
2.9 

2.6 

2.8 

u 

3.0 
8.4 

« 

2.8 

Second  generation 

2.6 

Daniah 

2.9 

(«) 

(«) 

3.8 

(•) 

2.8 

FInt  rnneration 

2.9 
3.0 

& 

8 

3.8 
(6) 

S 

2.8 

Second  generation. ..a............ 

2.9 

Bnritoh 

4.2 

4.2 

4.4 

4.9 

4.0 

8.7 

FInt  generation ...........^.^^ 

3.9 
6.0 

3.9 
6.6 

4.0 
6.4 

4.7 
6.2 

8.6 
4.7 

8.8 

4.1 

Fbiniah 

2.6 

(«) 

2.8 

2.7 

2.4 

.......... 

FInt  generation. .................. 

2.6 

n 

2.8 

2.7 

2.4 

Semnd generation.. <XE.. a        x  . 

...... 

Frenoh.. 

3.3 

(«) 

4.7 

(«) 

8.2 

(•) 

FInt  generation  .■■....■...>...... 

3.2 
3.4 

& 

3.8 
6.6 

& 

3.0 
8.2 

(«) 

(») 

Qerman 

3.3 

4.1 

8.4 

3.9 

3.6 

2.7 

Fliat  gjBneratlon  .................. 

2.9 
3.6 

3.7 
6.1 

3.0 
4.3 

3.6 
4.2 

3.0 
3.7 

2.6 

Beoond  generation ................ 

2.9 

3.0 

(•) 

3.0 

(•) 

3.1 

(•) 

\  / 

FInt  generation.. ...... ........... 

3.0 
4.6 

^] 

3.0 
4.7 

ffi 

3.1 
(6) 

(«) 

Second  generation.... .....a ^  .  ^ 

(«) 

Irlah 

3.2 

3.1 

3.1 

3.4 

3.4 

2.9 

Flist  Rneratlon. .................. 

8.0 
3.4 

3.0 
3.4 

2.9 
3.6 

3.1  ' 

3.6  I 

3.1 
3.6 

8.1 

Second  generation 

2.8 

Italian.. 

2.9 

2.8 

2.8 

(«)       1 

3.0 

(o) 

FInt  generation. 

2.9 
2.6 

2.9 
1.9 

2.8 
2.8 

« 

3.0 

(«) 

(•) 

«  Not  separately  tabulated;  Included  under  "  Other  foreign." 
*  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involyed. 
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Tablb  26. — Women  under  4S  yean  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  years,  daemfiei  6y 
parentage  and  nai!mty:  Average  number  of  yean  married  per  diHd  bomer—ConVd, 

BHODE  IBLAND,  CLEVELAND,  MINNEAPOLIS,  RURAL  OHIO,  AND  RURAL  MINNB- 

80TA:  1000— Contiiiiied. 


Natloiiallty  (as  detemUned  by  oountry  of 
Dlrtb  of  both  parants). 

Total 
area  tab- 
ulated. 

Rhode 
Island. 

Clere- 
land. 

lOnne- 
apoUs. 

Rural 
Ohio. 

Rural 

lOnne- 

sota. 

White  of  foreign  poennge— Oontmued. 

2.9 

(•) 

(•) 

8.6 

(•) 

2.7 

First  generation. 

2.9 
2.9 

« 

« 

8.6 
8.9 

U 

8.« 

Second  generation 

XS 

Polish 

2.3 

(•) 

2.3 

2.6 

2.6 

2.1 

2.3 
2.6 

« 

2.8 
8.2 

2.6 
2.6 

2.6 
2.8 

2.1 

2.4 

Rnssiao 

2.6 

(•) 

2.6 

2.8 

2.7 

2.8 

2.6 
4.1 

[^ 

2.6 
8.6 

2.8 
(») 

2.6 
(») 

2.8 

W 

Scotch 

4.0 

4.0 

4.1 

6.0 

8.7 

'           8.6 

FliBt  g|Boeration..............a. ... 

3.8 
4.7 

8.7 
6.6 

4.0 
6.1 

4.8 
6.4 

3.4 
4.3 

8.6 

8.6 

ftW^lah 

3.2 

8.4 

3.6 

8.6 

3.0 

2.8 

First  generation. 

3.2 
3.6 

3.4 
2.8 

3.6 
(6) 

8.4 
4.3 

3.0 

2.7 

Second gftneratJonxm* a,.. X  . 

8.1 

Swiss 

3.2 

(«) 

4.2 

8.9 

8.1 

2.9 

First  generation. 

3.0 
3.5 

S 

8.9 

4.8 

8.6 
4.4 

2.8 
8.4 

2.6 

Second  generation 

8.2 

Welsh  .     ,.      . 

3.7 

(«) 

4.2 

6.2 

8.6 

8.6 

FixBt  generation ^ 

Second  generation 

3.6 
4.0 

« 

3.8 
6.3 

6.4 
6.1 

3.4 
8.8 

8.1 
8.7 

Other  foreign 

8.3 

3.4 

3.6 

3.2 

8.4 

2.7 

First  generation. 

3.3 
3.6 

3.4 
4.2 

3.6 
3.4 

2.9 
6.7 

8.8 
8.7 

2.8 

Second  generation 

2.6 

Nfttlye  negro 

4.6 

4.3 

6.0 

6.0 

2.8 

(*) 

a  Not  separately  tabulated;  included  under  "  Other  foreign." 
b  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 

The  preceding  table  gives  the  average  number  of  years  married  per 
child  borne.  It  brings  out  in  a  different  way  the  same  facts  indicated 
by  the  previous  tables,  viz,  that  fecundity  is  much  greater  among  the 
women  of  foreign  parentage  than  among  the  native  American  women 
of  native  parentage,  and  that  it  is  usually  greater  in  the  first  gener- 
ation of  foreign  stock  than  in  the  second,  and  that  it  is  on  the  whole 
greater  in  rural  districts  than  in  cities.  The  native  white  married 
women  of  native  })arentage  had  borne  in  the  aggregate  one  child 
every  5.3  years,  while  the  women  of  foreign  parentage  nad  borne  one 
every  3.2  years.  The  first  generation  of  the  white  of  foreign  parent- 
age, representing  the  immigrant  women,  had  one  child  every  3  years, 
and  the  second  generation  had  one  every  3.6  years.  For  each  class 
of  foreign  parentage  the  number  of  years  married  per  child  borne  is  less 
in  the  first  generation  than  in  the  second,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

Comparing  the  different  classes  of  foreign  parentage,  we  find  that  the 
fecundity  is  greatest  in  the  first  generation  of  Polish  women,  who  had 
on  the  average  one  child  every  2.3  years;  also  that  the  fecundity  is 
least  in  the  second  generation  of  English  women,  who  had  on  the 
average  one  child  every  6  years. 
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The  Immigration  Commission's  anthropolo^cal  investigation  had 
for  its  ohject  an  inauiry  into  the  assimilation  of  the  immigrants  with 
the  American  people  as  far  as  the  form  of  the  body  is  concerned. 

On  account  of  the  magnitude  of  such  an  undertaking,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  select  certain  important  problems  with  a  view 
to  clearing  up  a  few  fundamental  pointsi  rather  than  to  attack  the 
whole  problem  with  the  prospect  or  not  being  able  to  give  a  definite 
answer  to  any  of  the  questions  involved. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  solve  the  following  questions: 

1.  Is  there  a  change  in  the  type  of  development  of  the  immigrant 
and  his  descendants,  due  to  his  transfer  horn  his  home  surroundings 
to  the  congested  parts  of  New  York  ? 

2.  Is  there  a  fiian^e  in  the  type  of  the  adult  descendant  of  the 
immi^ant  bom  m  tb^  country  as  compared  to  the  adult  immigrant 
arrivmg  on  the  shores  of  our  continent  f 

The  mvestigation  was  confined  strictly  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
physical  development  of  members  of  certain  races  in  the  congested 
districts  of  New  York  City,  only  immigrants  and  their  direct  descend- 
ants being  included  in  the  study.  The  important  problem  of  the 
selection  which  takes  place  during  the  period  of  immigration,  and 
which  is  indicated  by  the  change  of  type  of  immigrants  after  the 
panics  of  1893  and  1907;  the  ef^ct  of  rural  environment  and  that 
of  the  cUmatic  conditions  of  different  parts  of  our  coxmtry;  ike 
questions  relating  to  the  mixture  of  European  races  and  of  the  mix- 
ture of  immi^ants  with  Americans  of  various  types — these  have 
not  been  studied. 

The  investigation  has  shown  much  more  than  was  anticipated, 
and  the  results  are  briefly  summarized  in  the  following  pages. 

GENERAL  BESULTS  OF  THE   INVESTIGATION. 

In  most  of  the  European  types  that  have  been  investigated  the 
head  form,  which  has  always  been  considered  one  of  the  most 
stable  and  permanent  characteristics  of  human  races,  undeigoes  far- 
reaching  changes  due  to  the  transfer  of  the  people  from  Eairopean 
to  American  soil.  For  instance,  the  east  European  Hebrew,  who  has 
a  very  round  head,  becomes  more  long-headed ;  the  south'  Italian,  who 
in  Italy  has  an  exceedinglvlong  head,  becomes  more  short-headed;  so 
that  in  this  country  both  approach  a  uniform  type,  as  far  as  the 
roundness  of  the  head  is  concerned. 

The  head  form  may  conveniently  be  expressed  by  a  number  indi- 
cating the  transversal  diameter  (or  width  of  the  head)  in  per  cents 
of  the  diameter  measured  from  forehead  to  the  back  of  the  head  (or 
the  length  of  the  head).    When  the  head  is  elongated  (that  is,  narrow 
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when  seen  from  the  front,  and  long  when  seen  in  profile),  this  num- 
,ber  will  be  low;  when  it  is  rounded  (that  is,  wide  when  seen  from 
the  front,  and  short  when  seen  in  profile),  this  number  will  be  high. 
The  width  of  the  head  expressed  in  per  cents  of  the  length  of  the  head 
is  about  78  per  cent  among  Sicihans  bom  in  Sicily  and  about  83 

Eer  cent  among  Hebrews  bom  in  eastern  Europe.  Among  Sicilians 
om  in  America  this  number  rises  to  more  than  80  per  cent,  while 
among  east  European  Hebrews  bom  in  America  it  smks  to  81  per 
cent. 

This  fact  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  discovered  in  the  investi- 
gation, because  it  shows  Ihat  not  even  those  characteristics  of  a  race 
which  have  proved  to  be  most  permanent  in  their  old  home  remain 
the  same  under  the  new  surroundings;  and  we  are  compelled  to  con- 
clude that  when  these  features  of  tne  body  change,  the  whole  bodily 
and  mental  make-up  of  the  immigrants  may  change. 

These  results  are  so  definite  that,  while  heretofore  we  had  the  right 
to  assume  that  human  types  are  stable,  all  the  evidence  is  now  in 
favor  of  a  great  plasticity  of  human  types,  and  permanence  of  types 
in  new  surroundings  appears  rather  as  tne  exception  than  as  the  rule. 

The  disagreement  of  the  changes  in  distinct  types  mav  be  illus- 
trated by  Table  1  and  figure,  1  foflowing,  which  show  the  nead  form 
of  Sicilians  and  east  European  Hebrews  of  American  birth  in  compari- 
son with  that  of  Sicilians  and  east  European  Hebrews  of  European 
birth. 

Tablb  1. — Cephalic  index,  or  width  of  head  expressed  in  per  cent  of  length  of  head,  of 

foreign-horn  and  American-born  Hebrews  and  Sicilians. 

MALES. 


A^  (years) . 


Hebrew^l^^^'^^K^-^"^ 


Sicilians 


■( 


Amencan-bom. 
American-born. 
Foreign-bom... 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

85.0 

84.1 

84.0 

84.3 

84.9 

84.6 

84.5 

83.0 

84.1 

83.1 

83.0 

82.3 

82.5 

82.3 

79.6 

80.8 

80.8 

80.4 

80.2 

80.2 

81.8 

80.8 

79.6 

79.9 

78.6 

78.9 

80.2 

79.8 

12. 


84.6 
82.8 
81.6 
78.8 


Age  (years). 
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13. 

14. 
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17. 

18. 
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84.0 
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83.7 

83.0 
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81.0 
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7&0 
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78.2 

20  and 
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• 
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82.S 
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The  diagram  shows  veiy  clearly  that  ihs  two  races  are  quite  dis- 
tinct in  Europe  and  that  their  descendants  bom  in  Amenca  differ 
from  their  parents  in  opposite  directions. 


ForelgD-bi 

Forelgn-N 
Ameiiaa- 


Tis.  1. — CompuliOD  ol  bead  latm  of  Amerlcaa-bont  and  torelBii-bani  Hebnnr  and  BlcUlan  malca. 
BoaJe,  1  aqoare— O.a  luilt 


ileaotG  rears  of  age  and  older  are  Indicated  la  this  diunun.    The  bead 

form,  expn^Kd  bj  the  ratio  between  width  aad  len^h  of  head,  and  its  chan^  with  Ini^reaafog  a^, 
iilDdlcaled  bj  the  loar  Una.  Tbedluiam  abows  that  lore Ign- bom  Biclllan  nulea  have  the  lowest 
value  for  thil  latlo  and  the  forel^-bom  Hebrews  the  highest,  wblle  the  Aioericaii-boni  Hehrewi 
and  ibe  AmerlcaD-bora  StcUlans  ataod  between  these  two  extremes,  and  aiQ  mon  alike  than  forelfn- 
bom  indlTldnals  ol  the  nine  races. 

In  order  to  understand  the  causes  which  bring  about  these  altera- 
tions of  type,  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  long  a  time  must  have 
elapsed  since  the  immigration  of  the  parents  to  bring  about  a  notice- 
able change  of  type  or  the  offspring.  This  investigation  has  been 
carried  out  mainly  for  the  cephalic  index,  which  during  the  period 
of  growth  of  the  individual  undergoes  only  slight  modifications. 
It  appears  in  those  cases  that  contain  many  mdividuals  whose 
parents  have  been  residents  of  America  for  a  long  time  that  the 
mfluence  of  American  environment  upon  the  descendants  of  immi- 
grants increases  with  the  time  that  the  immigrants  have  lived  in 
this  coimtry  before  the  birth  of  their  children. 

We  "have  proved  this  statement  by  comparing  the  features  of 
individuals  oi  a  certain  race  bom  abroad,  Iram  in  America  within 
ten  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  mother,  and  bom  ten  years  or  more 
after  the  arrival  of  the  mother.  It  appears  that  the  longer  the  parents 
have  been  here,  the  greater  is  the  divergence  of  the  descendants  from 
the  European  type.  The  development  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
comparison  of  I^brews  and  Sicilians.  The  approach  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Sicilian  types  becomes  very  clear  when  we  divide  the  American- 
bom  descendants  into  those  bom  less  than  ten  years  after  the 
arrival  of  the  mothers  and  those  bom  ten  years  or  more  after 
the  arrival  of  the  mothers.  Since  adult  American-bom  Italians  are 
few  in  number,  it  seemed  best  to  compare  individuals  of  an  average 
aee  of  about  9  ^ears.  Table  2  and  figure  2,  next  presented,  show 
the  results  of  tlus  comparison. 
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Table  2. — Cephalic  index  of  Hebrew  and  Sicilian  baue:  foreignrbom,  thoee  bom  in 
America  within  ten  years  after  arrival  of  mother,  and  those  bom  ten  years  or  more  after 
arrival  of  mother. 


Tyiwandage. 


8I<aLIAN. 

Forelgn-bom  boys  6  to  12  yean  old 

Amencan-tx>ni  boys  5  to  10  years  old: 

Bom  less  than  ten  years  after  ArrlTal  of  mother. 

Bom  ten  years  and  more  after  arrival  of  mother 

HBBB 

Amerioan-bom  boys  7  to  10  years  old: 

Bom  ten  years  and  more  after  arrival  of  mother 
Bom  less  than  ten  years  after  arrival  of  mother. 

Forelgn-bom  boys  7  to  10  years  old 


Cephalic 
Index. 


79.6 

,8a  0 
81.8 


82.3 
82.4 
84.0 


age. 


9.6 

.lao 

9.6 


9.2 
9.2 
9.1 


990 
9BT 
179 


4S 


••-> 


.'f 


ffebr&u^  •" 
Steiitan  •••• 

Fke.  2.-^Xmiparia(m  of  head  form  of  Hebrews  and  Sldllana,  ananged  acoordlng  to  time  elapsed 

between  birth  and  immigiation. 

At  1  is  indicated  the  head  form  expressed  by  the  ratio  between  width  and  length  of  head  of  foreign- 
bora  Hebrews  and  Sicilians;  at  2,  the  same  ratioe  for  thoae  bom  within  ten  years  after  the  arrival  of 
their  mothers  in  the  United  States;  at  8.  the  corresponding  valnes  for  thoee  bora  more  than  ten  yean 
after  the  arrival  of  their  mothera  in  America.  Tne  diai^nm  shows  the  verv  rapid  approaoh  ox  the 
two  types  among  children  bom  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  their  mothen  )n  America,  and  the  slower 
continuation  of  this  approaoh  among  children  bom  a  long  time  after  the  arrival  of  their  mothen  In 
America. 

In  figure  3  the  form  of  the  head  of  Sicilians  and  Hebrews  is  shown 
as  seen  from  above.  In  the  upper  row  the  more  rounded  form  of  the 
foreign-bom  Hebrew  is  placed  side  by  side  with  the  more  elonfi[ated 
form  of  the  Sicilian.  Below  these  is  shown  the  head  form  <h  the 
descendants  of  the  Hebrews  and  Sicilians  bom  more  than  ten 
years  after  the  arrivid  of  the  mothers.    This  figure  is  intended  only 
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to  give  an  impression  of  the  change  in  proportions.     It  does  not 
represent  the  head  forms  in  other  directions  in  detail. 


Fio.  8.— Sketches  of  head  forma. 

Showioff  (1)  the  ayera^  form  of  the  head  of  the  fore!gn-hom  Hebrew;  (3)  the  areraffe  form  of  the 
head  of  toe  foreign-bom  SlcUlan;  (8)  the  average  form  of  the  head  of  the  American-bom  Hebrew 
and  Sicilian  bom  more  than  ten  years  after  the  corival  of  the  mother  in  America.  These  sketches 
are  intended  only  to  give  an  impreasion  of  the  change  in  proportions.  They  do  not  represent  the 
head  foims  in  detail. 


MEASUREMENTS   OF  DISTINCT  TYPES. 

In  the  following  pages  a  condensed  tabulation  and  ^aphical  rep- 
resentation of  the  measurements  of  various  types  are  given. 
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Fm.4.— Exctsa  of  stature  of  Amerlcaii-boiii  dtct  lbr«lgD-bom. 

I.  Bohemitiiu,  Slovaki,  Pola,  uid  Hanguiam.  m.  SldUans. 

n.  Hebrewa.  IV.  NnpoUttuu. 

Scale,  1  sqawe— Ct  G  ran.    Hcbt;  llnea  lodicate  ni*ln:  llgbt  Un«,  temaln. 

In  ttila  dlagnui)  ia  aliown  the  dlflereaM  obtsEned  by  BUbtnding  tbe  Mature  of  farelgn-bom  Indlvidiuli 
from  Hut  of  Atnericsu-bom  IndlTlclaals.  The  heavy  base-Una  Indicate  the  dlSemioe  0,  The  diagram 
ihowB  that  amoDg  the  Bohemiana  aud  Hebrewa  the  diaeieaoe  la  ahuost  tbroufhout  poaltlve,  showing  that 
]□  both  eeus  the  Xmeiicau-borD  Is  taUer  than  the  loielgn-boni.  Amone  the  BIcillana  the  dlSereoce  ii 
decided];  under  the  O-llne,  showing  that  the  Ametlcan-bom  Sicilian  la  not  so  Uvoahlj  dereloped  as  the 
tordgn-twra.    Among  the  Neapolitans  Che  differenocs  are  liiegnlar  and  small.    The  onrye  snggata,  bov- 
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in 

IF 


Fn>.  6.—E,iam  ol  weight  ol  AmerlcBQ-boin  bo^ii  over  fanign-bom  boys. 

I.  Bohemluis,  Blonki,  Poin,  uid  Htugarioiu.  III.  SldUuiii. 

□.  HcbnvB.  IV.  Neapolitans. 

Scale,  1  squoTQ— O.fi  kgm. 

In  Cbia  diagram  la  ahowo  the  dlDereDce  obtained  b^  subtractlnr  the  weight  of  forelgD-bom  IndiTldiuli 
torn  that  ol  American-bora  IndlTldtmls.  The  beavy  base-Unee  Indicate  iht  difference  0.  Only  among 
the  Eebrewa  docs  tbere  appear  to  be  utj  marked  dlSerence  in  Eavor  of  the  American-tioni.  Among  the 
BteUtaoB  the  dltterencc  Is  markedly  In  favor  of  tbe  torefgn-bom. 


The  Inimigiaticn  GMiumsiioD. 


In  thlf  dlaKTvn  la  thown  tha  difference  obtalnad  by  m: 

vldnili  from  tint  ot  Amarlcan-born  lodlvLdualJ.     The ,   —^ 

disprvn  iham  ihst  tbe  differenrs  In  the  length  oF  head  for  the  Bohemian  group  la  verj  (light.  For  tb* 
nebiew,  the  head  ot  the  forelgo-bom  It  throughout  longer  thu  that  of  the  Amerfcao-bom.  Amcai  til* 
Sldllwia  and  NevraUtaos  the  levene  la  the  cms. 
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—Siam  of  width  o[  haad  ot  Ajnerlcia-boni  m 
t,  Blanb,  Pols,  unl  Hnng»rtm», 


Scala,  1  square— (U>  mm.   Hekvy  Unas  Indicate  males;  Ught  lines,  fcrnnlnn 
In  this  diagram  !•  iboini  tbs  dl 


_.  ..    _ n  iDdlTldnala.    "Aa  heavy  base-line)  Indicate  the  difference  0.    The 

diagram  ibowi  tbat  for  the  Dohemlaiu  the  width  o[  head  la  allghtl;  less  among  the  Amarlcan-borD  than 
Bnodf  Un  tmUfo^Mni.  Among  the  IlebrewB  tbeeicesi  ot  the  loratgn-bom  over  the  AmerUui-boni  la  yerr 
markM.  Anwig  tha  Bldliana  and  Neuwlltam  tha  dlflmBnog  li,  on  the  whole,  podtlve,  i—l'-^''";  an 
■Hnaaad  width  n  bead  among  the  Ameooan-boni. 


The  Inunigratim  Commission. 


Pio.  8.— Exocsi  of  ocptullc  tndei  ol  Amertcm-boni  01 

I.  BobamlaoB,  Skivaka,  Folas,  uul  Huncarliai. 
n.  Hsbrewi. 

Bcale,  I  square  — O^unlt.    HMvyllnoi  indicate  uula 


NaHNilltiiu  the  ravel 
feMgn-bom,  tbe  Una 


■nd  Eebrewi  the  ccphallo  Index  of  tba  Ei>reigii-bwii  la  craUar 
.  u-.k i^._.  v., —  .k.„.._.    AmongUieBicllluiaMul 


being  tlinngbout  tbon  the  o-Uoa. 
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Fia.  9.— Eicos  or  width  of  Eu»  of  Amerloan-born  over  Anclgn-bom. 

L  Bohemlaoi,  SloTaki,  Folei,  ana  HuDgarluis.  m.  BLcUlui. 

n.  Hsbnwt.  IV.  >feqialltuu. 

BcalB,liqnus->0^iiun.   neaT7  linea  Indicate  aulea;  light  Uiub,  femalea. 

In  thli  dl^nm  ]t  ihowB  th«  dlflerance  obtained  by  lubtnotlng  the  width  of  h«  of  hnOga-honi  lodl- 

Yidnali  from  tbat  of  Amarleen-bom  Individuate.    The  hoiTT  ' " —  '-——•-  -•--  ■••'• "     —■ — 

dlegam  ihowa  a  daciMM  In  the  vldth  ot  hce  in  aT  ' 
■DdSlcDlane. 


The  Immigiation  Coininiui<Mi. 


Fia.  10.— EiCBB  of  plgmsitatlaa  ol  Amerlcan-jKHn  01 
I.  BohemJaiiB,  BloTSka,  Foln,  and  HungarlaDa. 


1  iquua-OJiunJt.    Htavy  ]|i 
Id  Ibli  diagram  la  abovo  tb»  dlflertnc  obtained  bj  lubtncttng  tbe  plEmratatlon  ol  (oRipi-bcini  Indl- 

bora  tod  Amcrlcan-boni. 


vldnala  from  that  o(  Amertcm-boni  Individual.    The  heavy  bueJIiiea  Lndlcate  the  difference  0.    Th» 
dlagnm  abowi  tbat  tbenanno  matarUi  diaerenca  In  tba  amount  of  pliimeDtatian  Id  tb  -----  - 
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The  features  that  have  been  studied  are  stature,  weight,  length 
of  head,  width  of  head,  width  of  face,  and  color  of  hair.  While  it 
seems  doubtful  that  changes  in  pigmentation  occur,  all  the  other 
features  show  notable  differences.  These  are  not  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ui  all  cases.  Stature,  weight,  length  of  head,  and  width  of  head 
show  increases  in  some  cases,  decreases  in  others;  the  width  of  the 
face  decreases  among  all  the  types  that  have  been  studied,  except  the 
Scotch. 

The  types  that  have  been  subjected  to  examination  are  the  Bohe- 
mians, Slovaks  and  Hungarians,  Poles,  Hebrews,  Sicilians,  Neapol- 
itans, and  Scotch.  These  have  been  selected  because  they  represent 
a  number  of  the  most  distinct  European  types,  and  because  they 
constitute  a  large  percentage  of  our  immigrants.  The  changes  that 
have  been  observed  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  Bohemians,  Slovaks  and  Hungarians,  and  Poles,  representing 
the  type  of  central  Europe,  exhibit  uniform  changes,  .donong  the 
American-bom  descendants  of  these  types  the  stature  increases  and 
both  length  and  width  of  head  decrease,  the  latter  a  Uttle  more 
markedly  than  the  former,  so  that  there  is  also  a  decrease  of  the 
cephalic  index.    The  width  of  the  face  decreases  very  materially. 

The  Hebrews  show  changes  pecuUar  to  themselves.  Stature  and 
weight  increase;  the  length  of  the  head  shows  a  marked  increase, 
and  the  width  of  the  head  decreases,  so  that  the  cephalic  index  de- 
creases materially;  the  width  of  the  face  also  decreases. 

Sicihans  and  "NeapoUtans,  representing  the  Mediterranean  type 
of  Europe,  form  another  group  which  shows  distinctive  changes. 
These  are  less  pronounced  among  the  Neapohtans  than  among  the 
Sicilians,  who  are  also  purer  representatives  of  the  Mediterranean 
type,  notwithstanding  the  many  mixtures  of  races  that  have  occurred 
in  Sicily  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Italy.  The  stature  of  the  Sicihans 
bom  in  America  is  less  than  that  of  the  foreign-born.  This  loss  is  not 
so  marked  among  the  Neapohtans.  In  both  groups  the  length  of 
the  head  decreases^  the  width  of  the  head  increases,  and  the  width  of 
the  face  decreases. 

In  Tables  3-6  (pp.  510-617),  are  given  summaries  of  the  measure- 
ments of  immigrants  and  of  their  American-bom  descendants  of 
various  European  types.  In  figures  4-10  (pp.  618-524),  the  differ- 
ences between  Amencan-bom  and  foreign-bom  are  represented,  the 
heavy  line  in  each  diagram  representing  the  difference  0,  the  points 
above  this  line  positive  differences,  those  below  the  Une  negative 
differences. 

The  summaries  here  presented  are  in  part  based  on  very  hmited 
material,  and  for  this  reason  the  differences  between  foreign-bom 
and  American-bom  do  not  appear  as  regular  as  they  woiud  pre- 
sumably appear  if  a  larger  number  of  cases  were  available.  Never- 
theless the  tables,  as  well  as  their  graphic  representation,  show  that 
there  is  a  regular  tendency  towards  the  occurrence  of  the  same  kind 
of  differences  between  foreign-bom  and  American-born. 

]ji  order  to  obtain  a  better  expression  for  the  quantitative  difference 
between  the  two  CTOups,  I  have  assumed  that  the  difference  between 
foreign-bom  and  American-bom  is  the  same  for  all  ages — an  assump- 
tion which  may  serve  weU  enough  for  a  first  approximation.    The 
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differences  thus  obtained  for  each  year  and  sex  have  been  weighted 
according  to  the  number  of  cases,  and  in  this  way  the  following  char^ 
acteristic  differences  among  the  varioiis  groups  nave  been  obtained: 

Table  7. — MecavremenU  of  American -bom  minus  measurements  of  foreign 'bornf 

weighted  according  to  number  of  cases:  All  types  measured. 


RaoB  and  aex. 

Length  of 
head. 

Width  of 
head. 

Cephalio 
Indeix. 

Width  of 
face. 

Stature. 

Weight 

Bolumiaiis: 

Hides 

Mm. 
-0.7 

-  .6 

-  .5 

-  .3 

-  .3 
+  .9 

+2.2 
+1.9 

-2.4 
-3.0 

-  .9 
-1.7 

+1.4 
-0.3 

Mm. 
-2.3 
-1.6 

-1.1 
-  .9 

+  .2 
-1.6 

-1.8 
-2.0 

+  .7 
+  .8 

+  .9 
+1.0 

-0.5 
+0.3 

-1.0 

-  .6 

-  .7 
-1.0 

+  .2 
-1.4 

-2.0 
-2,0 

+1.3 
+1.8 

+  .9 
+1.4 

-a  8 
+a2 

Mm. 
-2.1 
-1.7 

-1.0 
-2.2 

+  .7 
-1.3 

-1.1 
-1.3 

-1.2 
-2.0 

-1.2 
-  .6 

-L5 
+L9 

Cm. 
+2.9 
+2.2 

+5.9 
+1.0 

+4.2 
+1.7 

+1-7 
+1.5 

-ai 
-a  5 

+a6 

-1.8 

+1.8 
+8.9 

m 

Pe^nftlflg 

tSD 

Hongailaiu  and  Slovaks: 

Males 

^ 

Females 

Poles: 

Kales 

MM 

Fflmalfls 

if 

Hebrews: 
Males... 

Sj 

Females..... . 

BlcUlaos: 

Males 

188 

Females . 

lU 

Neapolitans: 

!8 

Females 

Booteh: 
Males... 

59 

Females 

8S 

The  table  shows  in  the  case  of  every  race  except  the  Scotch  certain 
decided  differences  between  the  measurements  of  individuals  bom  in 
America  and  the  measurements  of  those  bom  abroad.  There  appear 
to  be  three  distinct  groups.  The  central  European  type,  represented 
in  our  series  by  the  Bohemians,  Hungarians,  Slovaks,  and  Poles,  shows 
a  decrease  of  the  cephalic  index  for  those  bom  in  America,  which  is 
due  to  a  decrease  of  both  length  of  head  and  width  of  head.  The 
width  of  face  shows  a  considerable  decrease,  while  the  stature 
increases.  The  Hebrews  differ  in  their  behavior  from  the  preceding 
group  in  showing  a  much  larger  decrease  in  cephalic  index,  which  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  length  of  the  head  increases,  while  the  width 
of  the  head  decreases.  The  decrease  in  width  of  face  is  also  consid- 
erable, and  the  stature  shows  a  marked  increase.  The  third  group  is 
formed  by  the  two  south  ItaUan  divisionsj  the  NeapoUtans  and 
Sicilians.  In  both  of  these  cases  we  find  an  increase  of  the  cephalic 
index,  which  is  more  marked  among  the  long-headed  Sicilians  than 
among  the  more  round-headed  Neapolitans.  This  increase  is  due  to 
a  widening  of  the  head,  tjombined  with  a  loss  in  length.  The  face  of 
both  groups  also  loses  in  width.  The  stature  of  the  American-bom 
is  less  than  the  stature  of  the  foreign-bom.  These  data  show  that 
the  changes  in  the  dimensions  of  the  head  do  not  depend  by  anv  means 
upon  the  absolute  or  relative  measurements  which  are  found  among 
the  foreign-bom,  but  that  heads  which  are  nearly  of  the  same  length, 
Uke  those  of  the  Bohemians  and  of  the  Hebrews,  behave  quite  differ- 
entlv  in  this  country,  the  length  of  the  one  increasing,  while  the  length 
of  the  other  decreases. 

It  seems  best  to  defer  the  discussion  of  the  significance  of  these 
remarkable  phenomena  until  the  characteristics  of  the  change  in  type 
have  been  brought  out  from  different  points  of  view. 
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BELATIONS   BETWEEN  TIME  OF   IMMIGRATION   AND   CHANGE  OF  TYPE. 

The  differences  in  type  between  the  Axnerican-bom  descendant 
of  the  immigrant  ana  the  European-bom  immigrant  develop  in 
early  childhood  and  persist  throughout  life.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  constant  occurrence  of  the  typical  differences  in  the  measure- 
ments of  children  of  all  ages.  (See  Tables  3-6.)  The  influence  of 
American  environment  makes  itself  felt  with  increasing  intensity, 
according  to  the  time  elapsed  between  the  arrival  of  the  mother  and 
the  birth  of  the  child.  In  Table  8  and  figure  11  we  have  com- 
pared the  measurements  of  the  foreign-bom  child,  of  the  child  bom 
within  ten  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  mother,  and  of  the  child 
bom  ten  years  or  more  after  the  arrival  of  the  mother,  with  the  gen- 
eral average  of  children  of  that  particular  race.  The  table  shows 
clearly  the  strong  and  increasing  effect  of  American  environment. 

Table  8. — Differences  in  head  form  of  Hebrew  males,  between  foreign-hom^  those  bom 
in  America  vnthin  10  years  after  arrival  of  mother,  and  those  bom  10  years  or  more 
after  arrival  of  mother. 

LENGTH  OP  HEAD. 


Age. 


Bjean 

Oyeara 

Tyeacs 

Syean 

QyeaiB 

10  yean 

11  yean 

12  yean 

13  yean 

14yean 

15  yean 

16  yean 

17yean 

18  yean 

10  yean 

20  yean  and  oyer 


Average  of 
total  aeries. 


Mm.  Qua. 
171.4 

71 

S7 

76 

98 

m 

m 
w 

477 

SSI 

75 

41 

t7 

57 

80$ 


171.4 
174.1 
176.6 
177.2 
177.8 
179.3 
180.1 
181.3 
182.8 
184.7 
184.6 
184.0 

186.7 
186.7 
187.4 


Differences  in  length  of  head  of  total 
series  and  thoao— 


Foreign-bom . 


Mm.  Quet. 
-1.6 

18 

16 

18 

S7 

61 

8S 

116 

ISS 

1S7 

ISO 

H 

se 

S6 


+0.4 
-0.8 
-0.6 
-1.7 
-1.6 
-1.3 
-1.6 
-2.0 
-1.9 
-1.8 
-1.6 
-1.3 

-0.1 
-0.6 
-0.1 


St 

81 
768 


Bom  in  Americar- 


Less  than 

10  yean  after 

ajTival  of 

mother. 


Mm.  Oaten. 
-0.3 

U 

ss 

4S 
61 

141 

m 

886 
808 

1S4 
186 

88 
10 


-0.2 
+0.6 
-0.6 
+0.2 
±0.0 
+0.1 
+0.1 
+0.7 
-0.1 
+0.2 
+1.3 
+2.7 


Ten  years  or 

more  after 

arrival  of 

mother. 


Mm.  Catet. 
+1.6 


-0.2 
+0.1 
+1.6 
+0.9 
+0.8 
+0.8 
+0.9 
+0.7 
+1.9 
+1.7 
+1.6 
+0.8 


84 
16 
86 
86 
88 
187 

144 
168 
168 
148 
88 

14 
6 


+0.7 
+3.1 
+1.4 


6 

6 

89 
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Tablb  8. — Differences  in  head  form  of  Hebrew  maleSf  between  foreign-bom,  those  bom 
in  America  wUhin  10  yean  afUr  aniwd  of  mother,  and  those  born  10  years  or  more 
after  arrival  of  mother — Continaed. 


WIDTH  OF  HEAD. 


DUBeraiioes  in  width  of  head  of  total 

re  of 

aariea  and  thoae— 

Atw 

Bomin  Amarioa— 

total  aeries.  1 

Foraigii^EKim. 

Leaathan 

Ten  yean  or 

10  years  after 

more  af- 

anlTal 

ter  arrival  oC 

ofmotber. 

• 

mother. 

Mm.  Caaet. 

Mm.  Co$e$. 

Mm.  CoMea. 

Mm.   Casa. 

143.1 

+1.3 

-0.1 

-0.7 

7i 

18 

99 

«« 

144.1 

+0.2 

+0.6 

-1.0 

S7 

18 

25 

18 

145.0 

+0.3 

+0.8 

-1.8 

75 

18 

99 

95 

146.1 

+1.1 

+0.2 

-1.4 

98 

ft 

48 

98 

147.0 

+1.8 

-0.4 

-0.0 

tH 

51 

81 

89 

147.6 

+1.0 

-0.6 

-0.6 

859 

88 

14fi 

199 

148.6 

+1.8 

-0.1 

-1.2 

iP 

m 

m 

m 

149.1 

+1.5 

-0.1 

-1.0 

5Mt 

188 

9U 

188 

149.0 

+0.7 

+0.2 

-1.0 

m 

m 

908 

us 

150.7 

+1.2 

-0.3 

-0.6 

^ 

190 

915 

t4» 

151.0 

+1.8 

-0.2 

-1.8 

908 

94 

154 

89 

152.4 

+0.8 

-0.1 

-1.0 

78 

98 

98 

14 

151.0 

+0.6 

-0.6 

-1.7 

¥> 

+0.0 

94 

to 

9 

168.0 

-3.8' 

«7 

99 

5 

168.7 

-0.2 

+1.0 

97 

91 

8 

156.8 

+0.1 

-1.6 

909 

788 

89 

67earB 

Oyeara 

7yean 

Syears 

OyeaiB 

10  years 

11  years 

12  yean 

13  years 

14  years 

15  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years  and  oyer. 
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Table  8. — Differences  in  head  form  of  Hebrew  malee,  between  foreign-bom,  thoH  bam 
in  America  toithin  10  years  after  arrival  of  mother ,  and  those  bom  10  years  or  mort 
ofUr  orrixajl  o/fiio</ier---Oontmued. 


CEPHALIC  INDEX. 


AfB. 


Sywra 

7yeaiB 

8y«aa 

9y«an 
10  yean 
llyMia 
12 
13 

14yMZB 
16 
16 

17  yean 

ISyeara 

10  yean 

20  yean  and  over 


Avenge  of 
total  aeries. 


Catet. 
83.6 

71 

S7 

75 

98 

186 

S69 

44i 
6S1 

m 

477 

8S1 

78 

Jfi 

t! 

87 

808 


84.1 
83.3 
83.3 
83.0 
83.0 
82.9 
82.9 
82.8 
82.6 
82.4 
82.6 
82.2 
82.4 
82.8 
82.9 


DJfleranoea  In  cephalic  Index  of  total 
and  those— 


Foreign-bom. 


+1.6 
±0.0 
+0.7 
+1.0 
+1.7 
+1.6 
+1.6 
+1.7 
+1.2 
+1.6 
+1.7 
+1.1 
+0.8 
+0.6 
+0.1 
+0.1 


Catei. 

18 


18 
18 
i7 
51 
88 

m 

188 
187 
120 

H 
88 

H 

if 

81 
784 


Bom  in  America- 


Less  than 

10  yean  after 

arrival 

of  mother. 


Cases. 

d:0.0 


+0.4 
+0.2 
+0.2 
-0.5 
-0.4 
-0.2 
-0.2 
-0.2 
-0.2 
-0.4 
-0.8 
-1.4 
-0.7 
+L0 


89 
88 
88 

4S* 

84 

187 

189 

its 

908 
898 

174 
88 

10 
8 

4 


Ten  yean  or 

more  af- 
ter arrival  of 
mother. 


Cases. 
-1.1 

H 

.18 
95 

98 

109 
189 
189 
188 
188 

184 
88 

14 
8 
9 
9 


-0.8 
-0.7 
-L6 
-1.0 
-0.6 
-1.1 
-1.2 
-0.9 
-1.0 
-1.6 
-1.6 
-1.2 
-6.4 
-4.8 
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Tablb  8. — Differences  in  head  form  of  Hebrew  males,  between  foreign-bom^  those  bom 
in  America  wiifdn  10  years  after  arrival  of  mother,  and  those  bom  10  years  or  more 
after  arrival  of  mother— Contiaued, 


WIDTH  OF  FACE. 


Afe. 


Syean , 

dyean 

7yeaz8 

Syean 

9  yean Z.. 

10  yean , 

11  yean 

12  yean 

13  yean 

14  yean 

16  yean 

16  yean 

17  yean 

18  yean 

19  yean 

20  yean  and  over 


Average  of 
totali 


Mm,   Oaset. 
116.3 

es 

6$ 

61 
95 

m 

S68 
W 

sm 

H9 

71 
¥> 


116.5 
11&2 
121.1 
122.1 
123.4 
124.8 
124.8 
127.6 
129.8 
131.2 
131.9 
133.2 

135.0 
136.1 
138.4 


se 

79S 


Dlflferenoes  In  width  of  fooe  of  total  aeiles 
and 


Foreign-born. 


Mm,   Ouea. 

+1.0 


-0.4 
+1.1 
+0.8 
±0.0 
+1.3 
+0.9 
+1.8 
+0.1 

+a2 

+1.1 
+1.5 
+0.8 

+ai 

-0.2 
+0.1 


15 
15 
15 

u 

50 

92 

US 

ISM 

196 

118 

99 

95 

H 

H 

90 
755 


Bom  In  Americar— 


Lees  than 
10  3rean  after 

arrival 
of  mother. 


Mm. 
-1.0 

+0.3 

+0.2 

+0.3 

+0.6 

-0.3 

-0.2 

-1.0 

-0.1 

+0.3 

-0.3 

-1.3 

-1.7 


Catet. 
99 
99 
99 

u 

69 

m 


909 

915 

159 

99 

10 


Ten  yean  or 

more  after 

arrival  of 

mother. 


Mm.   Cotes. 

+0.6 

15 

u 

96 
89 

195 

m 

169 
159 

14B 
99 

H 

6 


±0.0 
-1.0 
-1.9 
-0.4 
-0.3 
-0.4 
±0.0 
-0.1 
-0.7 
-0.1 
-1.6 
-0.7 


-a  4 

+1.2 
-1.6 


5 

6 

98 
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Fig.  11.— Gompariflon  of  head  measarements  of  forelgn-bom  and  Amerlcan-bori]  Bebrew  children. 

In  this  diagram  the  measurements  of  the  total  series  of  Hebrew  children,  born  both  abroad  and  In 
America,  have  been  considered  as  the  norm,  which  is  indicated  by  the  zero  line  in  each  diagram. 
The  differences  between  this  norm  and  the  measurements  of  foreign-bom  children,  of  cliildren  born 
in  America  less  than  ten  years  after  their  mother's  arrival,  and  of  those  bom  in  America  ten  or  more 

J  rears  after  their  mother's  arrival  are  shown.  The  diagram  indicates  that  for  the  length  of  head, 
oreign-bom  children  remain  throughout  below  the  norm;  that  children  bom  soon  after  thei^ 
mother's  arrival  in  America  exceed  the  norm:  and  that  children  bom  a  long  time  after  their  mother's 
arrival  arestill  more  in  excess  of  thenorm.  For  the  width  of  the  head,  width  of  the  face,  and  cephtfUc 
index  these  conditions  are  reversed.  These  measurements  of  the  foreign -bom  child  are  above  the 
norm,  while  those  of  the  Amerlcan-bom  child  are  below  the  norm,  the  more  so  the  longer  the  mother 
has  been  in  America  before  the  birth  of  the  child.  In  all  four  diagrams  the  difference  between  the 
foreign-bom  and  those  bom  in  America  less  than  ten  years  after  the  mother's  arrival  is  greater  than 
the  corresponding  difference  between  the  two  groups  of  Amerlcan-bom. 

A  more  detailed  study  of  these  phenomena  illustrates  stiU  more 
clearly  the  increased  modification  of  the  descendants  of  immigrants 
born  a  long  time  after  the  arrival  of  their  parents  in  America.' 
Among  the  Hebrews  the  cephalic  index  of  the  foreign-bom  is  practi- 
cally the  same,  no  matter  how  old  the  individual  at  the  time  of  immi- 
gration. This  might  be  expected  when  the  immigrants  are  adult  or 
nearly  mature;  but  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  even  children  who 
come  here  one  year  or  a  few  years  old  develop  the  cephalic  index  char- 
acteristic of  the  foreign-bom.  This  index  ranges  around  83.  When 
we  compare  the  value  of  this  index  with  that  of  the  index  of  the 
American-bom,  according  to  the  time  elapsed  since  their  immigra- 
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tion^  we  find  a  sudden  change.  The  value  drops  to  about  82  for 
those  bom  immediately  after  the  immi^ation  or  their  parents,  and 
drops  to  79  in  the  second  generation,  i.  e.,  among  the  children  of 
American-bom  children  of  immi^ants.  In  other  words,  the  effect 
of  American  environment  makes  itself  felt  immediately,  and  increases 
slowly  with  the  increase  of  the  time  elapsed  between  the  immigration 
of  the  parents  and  the  birth  of  the  child. 

The  conditions  amon^  the  Sicihans  and  Neapolitans  are  quite 
similar  to  those  observed  among  the  Hebrews.  The  cephalic  index 
of  the  foreign-bom  remains  throughout  on  almost  the  same  level. 
TTiose  bom  m  America  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  their  parents 
show  an  increase  of  the  cephaUc  index.  In  this  case  the  transition, 
although  rapid,  is  not  quite  so  sudden  as  among  the  Hebrews,  prob- 
ably because  among  the  Italians  bom  within  a  year  before  or  soon 
after  immigration,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  place  of  birth. 
These  uncertainties  are  due  to  the  habit  of  the  Itahans  to  migrate 
back  and  forth  between  Italy  and  America  before  finally  settling 
here,  and  to  the  indefiniteness  of  their  answers  in  regard  to  the 
place  of  birth  of  the  child,  which  sometimes  had  to  be  imerred  from 
the  age  of  the  child  and  the  year  of  immigration  of  the  mother.  As 
long  as  this  uncertainty  exists,  which  is  hardly  present  at  all  in  the 
data  relating  to  the  Hebrews,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  assume 
any  other  cause  for  the  more  gradual  change  of  the  cephalic  index 
about  the  time  of  immigration. 

The  Itahan  immigration  is  so  recent  that  individuals  who  have 
been  bom  many  years  after  the  arrival  of  their  parents  in  America 
are  very  few  in  number,  and  no  individuals  of  the  third  generation 
have  been  observed.  For  this  reason  it  is  hardly  possible  to  decide 
whether  the  increase  of  the  cephaUc  index  continues  with  the  length 
of  time  elapsed  between  the  immigration  of  the  parents  and  the 
birth  of  the  child.  These  conditions  appear  clearly  in  Table  9  and 
figure  12. 

Table  9. — Cephalic  index  of  foreign-bom  and  American-bom^  arranged  according  to 
time  elapsea  between  birth  and  immigration:  Hebrewe^  Sicilians,  and  Neapolitans. 


Bom  before  Immign^ 
tlon  of  self  (-).« 


-18 
-17 

-le 

-15 
-14 
-13 
-12 
-U 

-10 
-0. 
-8. 
-7. 
-6. 

■6. 
-4. 
-3. 
-2. 
-1. 


He- 
brews. 

Siclliazis. 

1 

Nea- 

poU- 
tiaiis. 

81.2 

77.1 

T9.8 

83.3 

77.2 

81.0 

83.3 

77.6 

8a8 

82.6 

78.1 

80.8 

83.5 

77.7 

80.5 

82.2 

77.9 

81.3 

82.8 

77.5 

82.0 

88.2 

7&5 

80.2 

82.7 

77.8 

8a7 

83.7 

77.6 

81.1. 

82.9 

77.6 

80.4 

82.8 

77.9 

8a5 

82.9 

77.6 

8a7 

83.4 

77.9 

80.7 

83.6 

77.6 

80.0 

83.4 

7&2 

8ao 

83.2 

78.3 

80.9 

83.4 

77.6 

81.5 

Bom  after  Immigration 
of  mother  (+).^ 


±0. 

+1. 
+2. 
+3. 
-♦-4. 

+5. 
+6. 
+7. 
+8. 
-1-9. 

+10 
-1-11 
+12 
+13 

+14 

+15 
+16 
+17 
+18 


He- 
brews. 


82.4 
81.6 
81.8 
81.9 
81.4 

81.4 
81.3 
81.6 
81.3 
81.4 

81.2 
81.3 
81.3 
8a8 
8a9 

80.5 
80.4 
80.7 
80.7 


Sicilians. 


78.8 
79.2 
78.3 
78.6 
79.0 

79.6 
8a3 
79.9 
79.6 
78.9 

8015 
78.4 
79.9 
79.0 
78.0 

82.5 
79.0 
79.6 
77.1 


Nea- 

poU- 
taos. 


8ao 

81.9 
81.6 
81.8 
82.1 

81.6 
8a9 
81.6 
82.2 
8a8 

81.1 

81.  e 

81.1 
81.7 
82.1 

8ao 

81.8 
82.1 
81.4 


a  Fordgn-bom. 


b  Amerloan-bom. 
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a,  Hebrewi;  by  Slclllana;  c,  KeflpoUtona. 

Boak,  1  siiusrg— O.f  unit. 

Ttuac  dlMnnti  sbov  Uut  tlu  ocpballo  Index  ot  the  fonlgn-bom  Hebrews  (to  tbc  left  of  Che  fr-potnt) 
iBOgM  about  tbe  ralue  ffi.t.  Per  tboae  b^^n  at  the  time  of  ImmlgnCIou  oC  their  paraila  there  fa  aauddeD 
drop,  vhlch  GonUDiue  to  the  right  of  theCV-polot  until  ^rraduAllyax-alue  a  little  below  80  la  reached.  Th« 
oomapoDding  mrve  glvliig  tb*  valaca  lor  the  Slclhaus  showa  lower  valnea  until  th«  tlm«  of  hnmlBstfan, 
and  B  auddoi  rlae  aXter  lnimler>tloD.  Bimltar  oondltlona  prevail  among  the  Neapolitans,  but  the  difference 
between  tlie  fcrefgn-bom  and  Am«iicaD-tK>ni  la  not  on  marked. 

Among  the  east  European  Hebrews  the  American  environment, 
even  in  me  congested  parts  of  the  city,  has  brought  about  a  general 
more  favorable  development  of  the  race,  which  is  expressed  in  the 
increaeed  height  of  body  (stature)  and  weight  of  the  children.  The 
Italian  children,  on  the  other  hand,  show  no  such  favorable  influence 
of  American  environment,  but  rather  a  small  loss  in  vigor  as  compared 
to  the  average  condition  of  the  immigrant  children.  It  therefore 
appears  that  the  south  Italian  race  suffers  under  the  influence  of 
Ajmerican  city  life,  whUe  the  east  European  Hebrew  develops  under 
these  conditions  better  than  he  does  in  nis  native  country.  It  seems 
that  the  change  in  stature  and  weight  increases  with  the  time  ela^d 
between  the  arrival  of  the  mother  and  the  birth  of  the  child.  This 
is  indicated  by  the  increased  differences  between  children  bom  more 
than  ten  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  mother,  as  compared  to  those 
bom  less  than  tax  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  mother  (Table  10, 
fig.  13). 
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Table  10. — Differences  in  MUUwre  and  weight  of  Hebrew  males,  between  fcreign-bom, 
thoee  bom  in  America  wiOwn  ten  years  after  amval  of  mother,  and  those  oom  ten  years 
or  more  after  arrival  of  mother, 

BTATURB. 


Afe. 


Syears 

6years 

Tyean 

Syears 

9yean 

10  years 

11  yean 

12  yean 

13  yean 

14  yean 

15  yean 

16  yean 

17  yean 

18  yean 

19  yean 

20  yean  and  over, 


ATecageof 
total 


Cm. 
103.4 

107.6 

114.6 

121.9 

126.6 

131.0 

135.8 

139.9 

145.3 

151.9 

155.1 

159.4 

163.3 

164.6 
165.4 
164.3 


Quet. 
71 

se 

71 

lae 
4ss 

618 
488 
400 
817 

68 

87 

ft 

86 

800 


IMffleranoea  in  ftatute  of  total  sato  and 


Foreign- 
bom. 


Cm. 
-2.2 

-1.6 

-0.4 

-1.0 

-1.1 

-1.6 

-0.2 

-1.7 

-1.4 

-1.4 

-0.4 

-0.4 

-0.4 

-0.9 
-0.4 
-0.1 


Quet. 

18 
16 
18 
fl 
SO 
8» 

m 

188 
187 
180 

98 

86 

88 

88 

80 
768 


Bom  in  America— 


Less  than 

10  yean 

after  arrival 

of  mother. 


Cm. 
+0.5 

±0.0 

-2.2 

-0.2 

±0.0 

±0.0 

+0.3 

+0.4 

+0.1 

-0.2 

-0.7 

-1.6 

-2,2 


Qua, 
89 
86 

89 

46 

60 
187 
196 

m 

806 

817 
148 

to 

10 


Ten  yean 

or  more 

after  anfvai 

of  mother. 


Cm. 

+1.2 

+1.6 
+2.7 
+1.4 
+0.7 
+1.0 
-0.2 
+1.2 
+1.0 
+1.8 
+1.8 
+3.5 
+4.7 


Qua, 

84 
16 

84 
86 

78 
188 
186 
166 
146 
188 

79 

18 
4 


+4.2 
+1.9 
+2.9 


6 
88 


WEIGHT. 


Age. 


10 
11 
12 

13  yean 

14  yean 
16  yean 
16  yean 


Average  of 
total  series. 


Kgm.  Cues. 


Ta 


8 


30.8 
32.9 
86.8 
42.1 
44.6 
49.7 


rr6 

978 

4U 
448 

4H 

871 
88 


Dlflerenoes  in  weight  of  total  series  and 
those— 


Foreign- 
bom. 


Kgm,  Qua. 
-0.4 

84 

86 
101 
116 

98 

71 
16 


±0.0 
-0.6 
-0.9 
-0.7 
±0.0 
+0.7 


Bom  in  America. 


Less  than 

10  yean 

after  arrival 

of  mother. 


Kgm.  Qua. 
-0.3 

lar 

179 
198 
198 

m 

188 
18 


-0.1 
-0.3 
+0.2 
-0.1 
-0.3 
-2.0 


Ten  yean 

or  more 

after  arrival 

of  mother. 


Kgm.  Oua. 
+0.6 


+0.1 
+0.8 
+0.6 
+0.7 
+0.5 
+2.7 


114 
114 
161 
186 
188 
78 
6 
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Mw^nA 


to 


TT 


Born  in  Amuicm.  in^fhan  fOyea/y  afttr  mother j  arrwai"- 
Bom  in  America  JO  or  more  y€Ar%  tt/^er  motJmr'rorrn^a/  - 


Stature 


Fio.  18.~Comi>ari8on  of  stature  and  weight  of  foreign-born  and  Amerlcan-bom  Hebrew  children. 

In  this  diagram  the  stature  and  weight  of  the  total  series  of  Hebrew  children,  bom  both  abroad 
and  In  Amenca,  have  been  considered  as  the  norm,  which  ia  indicated  by  the  zero  line  in  each  dia- 
gram. The  difference  between  this  norm  and  the  stature  and  weight  of  forelgn-bom  children,  of 
children  bom  in  America  less  than  ten  years  after  their  mother's  arriyal,  and  of  those  bom  in 
America  ten  or  more  years  after  their  mother's  arrival  are  plotted.  The  diagram  shows  that  both 
stature  and  weight  of  foreign-bom  children  are  under  the  norm;  that  those  of  children  bom  lees  than 
ten  years  after  their  mother's  arrival  are  near  the  norm,  while  those  of  children  bom  more  than  ten 
Tears  after  their  mother's  arrival  are  above  the  norm.  In  this  case  the  difference  between  children 
born  less  than  ten  years  and  those  bom  more  than  ten  years  after  the  arrival  of  their  mother  is 

S eater  than  the  difference  between  foreign-bom  children  and  those  bom  within  ten  years  after 
eir  mother's  arrival. 
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RATE    OF    FHYBIOLOGIOAL     DEVELOPMENT     OF 

AMEBIOAN-BOBN. 


FOBEIGN-BOBX     AND 


Hie  data  collected  show  apparently  that  American-born  boys 
reach  maturity  slightly  earlier  than  foreign-bom  bojE,  while  the 
period  of  childhood  is  exactly  the  same  amon^  the  foreign-bom  and 
American-bom  children.  Tms  method  was  first  appliM  by  Dr.  C. 
Ward  Crampton. 

In  Table  11  and  figures  14r>18  are  contained  the  results  of  the 
observations  on  pubescence  of  boys.  The  first  column  contains  the 
freouency  of  children  of  infantile  type  (P.  I^  j  the  second  colunm,  those 
of  beginning  adolescence  (P.  II);  the  tnird,  those  of  adult  tjrpe 
(P.  III).  It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  column  is  nearly  identical  for 
American-bom  and  foreign-bom,  while  the  period  of  transition  from 
childhood  to  the  adult  stage  shows  certain  differences.  Hie  number 
of  cases  is,  however,  so  small  that  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  an 
actual  difference  in  the  physiological  development  of  the  two  divisions. 

Table  11. — Stages  of  pvLbucenee  of  Hebrew  boya. 


lOyoan.. 
11  yean.. 
13  yean.. 

13  yean.. 

14  yean.. 

15  yean*. 


FEequencleB  in  per  cent. 


P.I. 


For- 
eign- 
bom. 


70.7 
61.0 
67.3 
42.0 
16.2 
13.8 


Ameri- 


can- 
bom. 


71.8 
72L6 
62.3 
41.3 
13.8 
7.4 


P.IL 


For^ 
elgn- 
bom. 


27.0 
34.3 
36.0 
37.6 
42.4 
17.2 


Ameri- 
oan- 
borxL 


2&2 

26.0 
33.1 
41.7 
28.0 
15.4 


P.  in. 


For- 
eign- 
bom. 


2.3 

4.7 

6.7 

2a4 

42.4 

60.0 


Amerl> 
can- 
bom. 


1.5 

4.6 

17.0 

68.2 

77.2 


Average  statnm  Inoentlnietais. 


P.I. 


For- 
eign- 
bom. 


120.1 
133.7 
135.2 
141.4 
144.2 
142.6 


Amsrl- 
can- 
bom. 


13a  7 
134.7 
138.5 
142.1 
145.4 
143.5 


p.n. 


For- 
eign- 
bom. 


132.0 
137.2 
130.3 
143.4 
148.5 
145.7 


can- 
bora. 


133.8 
14a  5 
kl42.3 
145.3 
149.4 
148.6 


P.m. 


For- 
eign- 
bociL 


146.8 
150.0 
154.6 
157.0 


Awmrl- 


bora. 


147.1 
154.0 
15&0 
157.0 


Age. 


10  yean 
Uyean 

12  yean 

13  years 
Uyean 
15  yean 


Ayerage  weights  in  kUograms. 


P.I. 


For- 
eign- 
bora. 


Amerl' 
can- 
bom. 


26.7 
29.6 
30.6 
33.5 
36.6 
33.2 


26.9 
30.2 
31.4 
33.1 
36.5 
33.7 


P.n. 


For- 
eign- 
bom. 


28.3 
32.0 
33.4 
85.1 
39.9 
37.8 


Ameri- 
.  can- 
born. 


29.0 
33.1 
34.3 
87.7 
39.6 
38.3 


P.m. 


For- 
eign- 
bwn. 


26.0 
34.0 
40.8 
41.2 
44.8 
47.6 


Ameri' 
can- 
bom. 


42.8 
39.6 
44.4 

45.6 
46.4 


Average  laogth  of  head  in  milUmstan. 


P.I. 


For- 
eign- 
bom. 


176.5 
177.4 
177.7 
178.4 
178.6 
178.6 


Ameri- 
can- 
bora. 


177.6 
170.8 
180.2 
180.3 
183.1 
179.1 


P.n. 


For- 
eign- 
born. 


176.5 
179.3 
179.0 
179.6 
182.2 
179.8 


Ameri' 
oan- 
bom. 


178.8 
180.9 
181.0 
183.1 
181.3 
182.7 


P.m. 


For- 
elgn- 
bora. 


176.0 
178.0 
178.4 
180.8 
181.5 
186.1 


Ameri- 
can- 
bora. 


18a9 
188.6 
185.1 
186.7 


Age. 


10  yean 
VLytan 
Uyean 
18  yean 
Uyean 
15  yean 


Average  width  of  head  in  miUimeten. 


P.I. 


For- 
eign- 
bom. 


15a  0 
140.9 
149.4 
15a3 
15a6 
151.5 


Amerl- 
can- 
bom. 


146.2 
148.2 
148.1 
147.9 
14&6 
140.1 


P.n. 


For- 
elgn- 
bom. 


152.6 
160.9 
160.8 
151.3 
152.8 
15a  9 


Ameri- 
can- 
bom. 


147.5 
148.8 
149.7 
160.2 
140.4 
150.2 


P.m. 


For- 
rign- 
bora. 


143.0 
160.7 
150.2 
160.4 
153.1 
154.6 


Ameri- 
can- 
bom. 


147.7 
140.0 
161.1 
161.6 
161.3 


Average  width  of  taob  in  miUimeten. 


P.I. 


For- 
eign- 
bora. 


Ameri- 
can- 
bom. 


125.7 
124.7 
125.8 
12&2 
127.7 

m.9 


122.3 
124.6 
124.5 
125.4 
126.7 
121.6 


P.n. 


For- 
bora. 


127.0 
128.0 
126.9 
127.9 
129.7 
128.8 


oan- 
bora. 


124.7 
126.6 
12&0 
128.2 
128.5 
123.7 


P.m. 


For- 
dgn- 
bora. 


125.0 
126.0 

isae 

128.8 
132.1 
188.8 


can- 
bora. 


181.0 
127.6 
13ai 
181.6 
181.4 
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/JAe> 


f^o.o 


^4^.0 


r4o.o 


f3J).0 


/30.0 


Flo.  U.--Bel&tion  between  Miline  uid  nutniltr, 
BOkle,  1  sgiura— 0 J>  cm.    He>T]r  liuea  ludioate  f(ireIgii.boni;  tlgbt  Udgb.  AmeilOii-tMKii. 

T1ieciirTeaolthl>diwnkmihowtlieMataieaoIlDd1vldnalsotlnraDtI]etJ7ie(P.I).ofiu1(deH-eD[tTpa 
(F.  IlJ.andof  msture  trp*  (P.  III).  Tbe  dUgram  Bbons  the  great  dinerences  la  RBlura  among  i Dm- 
TldiiaUoIdl[IereDtjmdesoimBtiir1t7.  In  each  ol  thetliTeeRroupatha  AmericaD-bomuetalierihan 
the  lOielgii-boTii.  The  appar«D[  drop  !□  aUtDre  at  16  TCan  Cor  tbelnraudlaHudadolewMiitgionptu 
due  to  the  fact  tbat  tbeaa  two  groapa  contain  eiceadTelj  reMrded  IndlTMukla  oolr. 


The  Immigraticm  Conunissicai. 


4JtS 


40.0 


SAO 


sao 


ZAO 


Fio.  16.— RclAdan  betmen  weight  uul  matnrltT. 

.  Isquace— Cfiks-   EeavrllDalndlcaM  larelgn-barn;  light  Uius,  Amerlcaa^wni. 

Is  diagram  show  tbe  wHebta  1q  kl1c«>ama  of  iDdlTldmils  of  Inhntllc  tyn  (P.  1),  at 
,,.,_    ID.widof  mataretrpntf.IU).     On  the  whole  the  Amtrioaii-bom  Is  sbghtly  ■- — '— 
I  tontgn-bom.    Tbe  apparent  dnip  Id  weight  at  is  roni  for  the  inluitlle  and 
M  ftiict  that  UuM  two  gnraps  soalaln  ezoeaalvelr  marded  IndlTlduali  ool)'. 
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/^      //      fZ     /3     /4      f^ 

Fia.  M.-~RclatloD  between  length  ol  head  and  matuiitT. 
.  liqiuie-O.Siiiin.   Ecbt;  Uoei  Indicate  lorHiD-baTii;  light  UDa,Anie(laui-boni. 
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/,«■- 

MO.i 
f4J.l 


/o     //     a     /3     /4     /s 

Tm.  17.^KelatlOD  between  width  ol  head  and  maturlt;. 
.n^O'6  DUD'    Heavy  lines  Indksle  forel^^bom;  light  Unen,  American- bom- 
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fSdo 


/3i>.o 


f£AO 


/O       //       /2       f3       U       /J 

Fio,  IS.— Belstlon  bttweea  wldtb  o(  iHce  tuA  malurftr, 

BoUe,  1  (qnaie— O.S  mm.    Heavy  UnnlDdlfsu  lorelgD-boni;  U^bt  Unas,  Amcrlcan-txim. 

Tor  explaoatlan  ot  curvM  mc  Fig.  14.    The  dlflcrmcai  In  width  of  [ace  for  the  loreten-bom  and  Amcrioan- 
bom  of  tacb  groap  uo  u  gnat  aa  ttw  dUteroices  for  tbe  three  trp«  of  nuturlty. 

The  infantile  types  for  each  age  are  retarded  as  compared  to  the 
Donnal  development  of  that  age,  and  this  retardation  is  the  greater 
the  older  the  children.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adult  type  for  each 
age  is  accelerated  in  its  development,  and  the  more  so  tlie  younger 
tne  children  among  whom  the  adult  type  is  found.  This  is  expressed 
by  the  fact,  brought  out  previously  by  Dr.  C,  Ward  Crampton,  that 
the  infantile  type  for  each  age  is  considerably  smaller  than  the 
adolescent  type,  which  again  is  smaller  than  the  mature  type.  When 
the  statures  of  these  types  are  compared  for  American-bom  and 
foreign-bom  children,  it  appears  that  the  American-bom  are,  through- 
out, taller  than  the  foreign-bom  of  the  same  age  and  the  same  stage 
of  development.  This  shows  clearly  that  the  greater  size  of  American- 
bom  children  is  not  entirely  due  to  an  acceleration  of  development. 
All  the  other  dilTerences  between  the  foreign-bom  and  American- 
bom  are  also  maintained  in  this  grouping. 

FBOBABLE    CACSBS   OF    CHANQE    IN   TYPE. 

The  explanation  of  these  remarkable  phenomena  is  not  easy. 
Whatever  their  causes  may  be,  the  change  in  form  can  not  be  doubted. 
It  might,  howeTer,  be  claimed  that  the  causes  are  no  deep,  physiolog- 
ical changes,  but  due  to  the  changes  of  certain  external  factors.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the  immigrants  of  a  cer- 
tain region  that  have  arrived  in  America  at  different  times  might 
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bring  it  about  that  the  people  who  came  here  at  different  periods 
had  distinct  physical  characteristics,  and  that  those  are  now  reflected 
in  the  descendants  of  the  older  generations  when  compared  with  those 
of  the  more  recent  immigrant.  An  investigation  of  this  question 
has  shown  that  the  differences  between  the  Bohemians,  Hebrews, 
Sicilians,  and  Neapolitans,  immigrating  at  different  periods  between 
1860  ana  1909;  are  so  sUght  that  they  can  not  account  for  the  change  of 
t^pe  of  the  descendants  of  inmdigrants.  This  result  has  been  obtained 
m<st  by  a  direct  comparison  of  types  immigrating  at  different  |>eriods. 
Furthermore,  I  have  compared  tne  cephalic  index  of  all  inmiigrants 
of  a  certain  year  and  that  of  their  descendants.  I  have  tabulated 
in  the  same  manner  the  width  of  face  of  Bohemians.  It  appears 
from  these  tabulations,  Tables  12  and  13,  figures  19  and  20^  that  the 
differences  which  are  exhibited  b^  the  whole  series  exist  also  between 
the  immigrants  who  arrived  here  in  a  certain  year  and  their  descend- 
ants. The  purely  statistical  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  may 
therefore  be  dismissed. 

Table  12. — Cephalic  index  offoTeign'hom  and  Amerioan-bom  for  each  year  of  immigra- 
tion: EebreiDS,  Sicilians,  and  Neapolitans, 


Hebrews. 

Sldlians. 

1 

Year  of  fannilgration. 

Poi^ 
eign- 
bom. 

Ameri- 
can- 
bom. 

Difler- 
enoe. 

For- 
dgn- 
bom. 

Ameri- 
can- 
bom. 

Diffei^ 
enoe. 

For- 

eten- 
bom. 

Ameri- 
can- 
bom. 

DIfleiw 
ence. 

18T0 

84.3 
83.5 
84.5 
82.0 
82.7 

87.5 
80.0 

82.0 
80.6 
80.2 
79L3 
79.5 

79.2 
81.9 
81.1 
80.3 
80.6 

80.5 
81.3 
80.8 
80.9 
80.3 

81.2 
81.5 
81.0 
82.0 
81.4 

81.2 
81.3 
81.1 
81.4 
81.3 

82.2 
82.1 
82.7 
81.2 
83.6 

82.3 
80.8 
82.8 
82.2 
81.6 

-2.3 
-2,9 
-4.3 
-2.7 
-3.2 

-8.3 
+L9 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

83.0 
83.0 

82.7 
82.4 
82.8 
83.2 
83.5 

82.6 
82.9 
82.1 
82.8 
82.7 

82.4 
82.0 
82.8 
83.0 
82.3 

82.4 
83.5 
83.3 
84.1 
83.4 

83.6 
83.4 
82.9 
83.1 
83.3 

88.1 
83. 2 
83.1 
83.0 
82.9 

-i"7 
-2.4 

-2.2 
-1.1 
-2.0 
-2.3 
-3.2 

-1.4 
-1.4 
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In  order  to  overcome  all  possible  objections  based  on  the  assump- 
tion of  a  different  coniposition  of  the  immigrant  series  and  of  the 
American-bom  series,  1  have  also  compared  the  measurements  of 
parents  and  their  own  foreign-bom  and  American-bom  children. 
The  results  of  this  tabulation  are  contained  in  Table  14.  The 
ires  contained  in  this  table  were  obtained  in  the  foUowing  manner: 
j'or  each  year  the  difference  between  father  and  his  American- 
bom  son,  father  and  his  American-born  daughter,  mother  and  her 
American-bom  son,  and  mother  and  her  American-bom  daughter, 
were  determmed;  and  these  were  compared  with  the  series  giving 
the  same  differences  for  the  parents  and  their  foreign-bom  chudren. 
After  these  differences  had  been  obtained  for  each  year  and  for  the 
four  possible  combinations  of  sexes,  the  difference  obtained  for  par- 
ents and  their  American-bom  children  was  compared  with  the  dif- 
ference between  parents  and  their  foreign-born  children,  the  latter 
beii^  subtracted  from  the  former.  Since  the  parents  of  both  groups, 
foreign-bom  and  American-bom,  are  of  the  same  type,  when  me 
American-bom  child  has  a  larger  measurement  than  the  foreign-bom 
child  the  difference  of  the  values  compared  will  be  negative,  and  when 
the  measurement  of  the  American-bom  is  less  than  that  of  the  foreign- 
bom  the  difference  wiQ  be  positive.  The  values  in  Table  14  were 
obtained  by  averaging  the  results  for  all  ages  and  for  all  combinations 
of  sexes.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  results  of  the  observations  agree 
with  the  results  obtained  by  the  generalized  comparison  of  the 
foreign-bom  and  American-bom,  as  given  in  Table  7.  Among  the 
Bohemians,  for  instance,  we  find  the  stature  increased,  all  the  other 
measurements  decreased;  among  the  Sicilians  we  find  stature,  length 
of  head,  and  width  of  face  decreased,  while  width  of  head  and  cephalic 
index  increase.  This  shows  clearly  that  an  actual  difference  between 
the  two  groups  must  have  developed. 

Table  14. — Excess  of  difference  between  parents  and  their  Amerioanrhofn  children  over 
difference  between  parents  and  their  foreign-^bom  children:  Bohemians j  Hebrews,  Sici- 
lians, and  Neapolitans. 


MessnveniBiita. 


Stature  (mm.) 

Length  of  head  (mm.) 
width  of  head  (mm.) . 

Cephalio  bidex 

Width  of  ftkce  (mm.) . . 


Bohfr> 
mians. 


-&eo 

+a74 
+L31 
+a68 
+1.04 


Hebrews. 


-laio 

-  l.«5 
+  L52 
+  L60 
+  2.10 


Sidlians. 


+2.C0 
+2.91 
-LOS 
-L78 
+L33 


NeapoU- 

tans. 


-11.90 
+  l.M 
-0.48 
-  0.97 
+  1.65 


More  difficult  to  investigate  is  the  hypothesis  that  the  mechanical 
treatment  of  infants  may  have  a  deciiied  influence  upon  the  form  of 
the  head;  and  that  the  changes  in  cradling  and  beading  which  are 
made  by  immigrants  almost  inmiediately  after  their  arrival  in  America 
account  for  the  changes  of  head  form.  If  this  were  true,  the  continued 
changes  among  the  Hebrews  might  indicate  merely  that  the  American 
method  of  cradling  is  used  the  more  frequently  the  longer  the  family 
has  resided  in  this  country.  A  number  of  investigators  have  claimed 
that  the  position  of  the  child  on  the  back  tends  to  produce  short- 
headednesS;  and  that  the  position  on  the  side  tends  to  produce  long- 
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headedness.'  There  is  ^ood  evidence  that  a  flattening  of  the  occiput 
occurs  when  a  very  hard  piUow  is  used  and  the  child  lies  permanently 
on  its  back.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  among  many  Indian 
tribes;  and  similar  results  ni^ht  obtain  if  a  swathed  child  were  to  lie 
permanently  on  its  back.  Tne  prevalence  of  rachitis  in  New  York 
would  favor  distortion  due  to  pressure.  While  I  can  not  disprove 
the  existence  of  such  influences,  I  think  weighty  considerations  are 
against  their  acceptance.  If  we  assume  that  among  the  Hebrews 
the  chUdren  bom  abroad  have  a  lesser  length  of  head  than  those  bom 
here,  because  they  are  swathed  and  he  more  permanently  on  their 
backs  than  the  American-bom  children  who  can  move  about  freely, 
we  must  conclude  that  there  is  a  certain  compensatory  decrease  m 
the  other  diameters  of  the  head  of  the  American-bom.  Since  this 
compensation  is  distributed  in  all  directions,  its  amount  in  any  one 
direction  will  be  very  small.^  The  decrease  in  the  width  of  head  that 
has  been  observed  is  so  large  that  it  can  not  be  considered  simply  as  an 
effect  of  compensation;  but  we  have  to  make  the  additional  hypothe- 
sis that  the  American-bom  children  he  so  much  on  their  sides  that  a 
narrowing  of  the  head  is  brought  about  by  mechanical  pressure. 
Hie  same  considerations  hold  good  in  all  the  other  types.  If,  there- 
fore, in  one  case  the  greater  freedom  of  position  of  the  child  increases 
the  length  of  its  head,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why,  among  the  Bohemians, 
the  same  causes  should  decrease  both  horizontal  diameters  of  the 
head,  and  why,  among  the  Sicihans,  the  length  should  decrease  and 
the  width  increase. 

Dr.  S.  Breitenfeld,  who  is  famiUar  with  the  treatment  of  infants 
both  in  Bohemia  and  in  New  York  City,  informs  me  that  in  Bohemia 
new-bom  children  are  swaddled  from  the  shoulders  down.  During 
the  first  four  or  six  weeks  of  life  the  arms  are  also  tied  to  the  bodv. 
The  Bohemian  claims  that  the  swathing  serves  to  keep  the  limbs 
straight.  The  head  is  covered  with  a  cap  made,  among  the  well-to-do, 
of  lace,  and  among  the  poor,  of  muslin  or  other  material.  The 
object  of  the  cap  is  said  to  be  to  keep  the  ears  close  to  the  head,  but 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  cap  is  very  slight  only.  The  head  rests  on 
a  soft  pillow  made  of  feathers  or  down.  The  child  is  carried  about 
on  a  cushion  (StecJcJcissen).  The  swaddling  is  continued  for  five  or  six 
months.  The  Bohemians,  on  coming  to  America,  do  not  give  up  the 
custom  of  swaddling  right  away,  but  it  is  gradually  discontinued. 
Children  are  carried  for  baptism  almost  always  in  swaddling  clothes. 
The  cushions  used  by  the  JBohemians  in  America  are,  on  the  whole, 
harder  than  those  used  by  Bohemians  abroad.  On  the  whole  it 
seems  probable  that  Bohemian  children  bom  abroad  lie  more  regu- 
larly on  their  backs  on  soft  cushions  than  do  American-bom  children, 
who  move  more  freely  but  lie  on  harder  cushions.  The  Bohemian 
Hebrews  give  up  the  custom  of  swathing  their  children  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  Bohemians. 

Doctor  Breitenfeld  also  believes  that  rachitis  is  much  more  common 
among  Bohemian  children  living  abroad  than  among  Bohemian 
children  living  in  New  York,  and  that  in  Bohemia  itself  rachitis  is 
more  common  in  the  country  than  in  the  cities. 

a  G.  Walcher,  Ueber  die  Entstehung  von  Brachy-  und  Dolichokephalie  (Zentral- 
blatt  fttr  Gynakologie,  1904,  XXIX,  No.  7). 

&See  F.  Boas,  The  Cephalic  Index  (American  Anthropologist,  N.  S.,  vol.  I  [1899], 
p.  448etBeq.). 
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.   Dr.  Maurice  Kshbeig  had  the  kindnefls  to  give  me  the  f oUowing 
information: 

In  eastern  Europe  the  Slavs,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  swathe  their  new-bom  in&nts 
with  roller  bandages  from  the  shoulders  down  to  the  ankles.  The  infant  is  usually 
kept  flat  on  its  back  on  a  soft  pillow.  This  swathing  is  continued  for  at  least  three 
months,  often  as  long  as  six^  and  even  longer  when  the  in&nt  is  of  poor  vitality.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  honzontal  position  in  which  these  infants  are  kept  has  any 
influence  on  l^e  shape  of  their  heads.  The  fact  that  the  pillows  on  whicn  they  are 
kept  are  c^uite  soft,  made  as  they  invariably  are  of  feathers  or  even  down,  precludes 
any  effective  pressure  on  the  occiput.  Indeed,  there  is  hardly  any  difference  in  tiie 
pressure  on  the  occiput  between  swathed  and  other  children.  Thev  are  often  turned 
on  their  sides.  In  New  York  City  the  inmiigrants  discard  swathing  completely. 
Amonff  thousands  of  infants  seen  by  me  in  my  practice  I  never  saw  one  swathed. 

Rickets,  atrophy,  malnutrition,  scrofula,  etc.,  are  quite  conmion  among  the  Jews  in 
eastern  Europe.  The  6ict  that  they  are  town  dwellers  almost  exclusively  and  have 
an  appalling  proportion  of  poor  and  destitutej  coupled  with  a  high  fecundity,  explains 
it.  In  Wilna,  Dr.  S.  Kowarsky  fWratchebnaia  (razeta.  No.  20, 1908)  shows  £hat  Jewish 
in&nts  are  more  often  rickety  man  the  Christians  in  that  city.  The  same  is  true  of 
other  cities  in  Russia,  Polan<L  and  Roumania.  In  New  York  City  the  reverse  is  true. 
The  proportion  of  Jewish  inmnts  with  rickets  is  much  less  than  among  non-JewieJi 
infants  of  the  same  social  and  economic  status.  The  reasons  are  the  improvement  in 
their  economic  conditions,  as  compared  with  eastern  Europe,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
comparatively  few  mothers  go  out  to  work  after  marriage,  rarity  of  artificial  feeding, 
etc.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Italian  children  in  New  York  City  very  often  suffer 
from  rickets,  probably  more  often  than  in  southern  Italy. 

Dr.  Antonio  Stella  has  had  the  kindness  to  give  me  the  following 
information  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  Italian  children: 

Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  children  are  swathed,  the  bandages  extending  from  the 
shoulaers  down.  For  several  months  the  arms  are  tied  to  the  body,  while  later  the 
bandaging  continues  from  the  chest  downward.  The  swaddling  is  generally  contin- 
ued imtil  the  children  are  weaned.  The  mattress  of  the  child  is  made  of  wool,  and 
^e  pillow  is  either  made  of  wool  or  of  feathers.  It  would  seem  that,  according  to 
description,  the  pillow  is  harder  than  that  used  by  the  Hebrews  and  Bohemians. 
During  the  hot  season  the  children  are  left  freer  than  in  winter.  They  are  not  carried 
about  on  cushions,  but  in  the  arms  of  the  mothers.  After  immigration  the  Italians 
do  not  give  up  the  custom  of  swaddling  children,  but  continue  for  years  the  same 
habits  to  which  they  are  accustomed  in  Europe. 

The  question  whether  the  heads  of  children  of  immigrants  are  more 
plastic  than  those  of  the  foreign-bom  children;  owing  to  greater  fre- 
quency of  rachitis,  can  not  easily  be  answered.  Doctor  Breitenfeld 
believes  that  rachitis  ia  much  more  common  among  European  Bohe- 
mians than  among  Bohemians  in  New  York  City,  wiile  Doctor  Stella 
asserts  that  the  reverse  is  true  among  the  ItaUans;  but,  even  allowing 
for  the  ^ater  plasticity,  the  treatment  of  the  infant  would  not 
explain  m  a  simple  manner  the  changes  that  have  been  observed. 

The  development  of  the  width  of  the  face  seems  to  my  mind  to 
show  most  clearly  that  it  is  not  the  mechanical  treatment  of  the 
infant  that  brin^  about  the  changes  in  question.  The  cephalic  index 
suffers  a  very  slight  decrease  from  the  fourth  jear  to  adult  life.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  children  who  arrive  m  America  very  young 
can  not  be  much  affected  by  American  environment  m  regard  to 
their  cephalic  index.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  consider  a  measure- 
ment that  increases  appreciably  during  the  period  of  growth,  we  may 
expect  that  in  children  bom  abroad  Dut  removed  to  America  when 

oung,  the  total  growth  may  be  modified  bv  American  environment. 

^he  best  material  for  this  study  is  presented  by  the  Bohemians,  among 
whom  there  are  relatively  many  full-grown  American-bom  indf- 
viduals.  The  width  of  face  of  Bohemians,  when  arranged  according 
to  their  age  at  the  time  of  inuzugration,  shows  that  there  is  a  loss  among 
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those  who  came  here  as  young  children — ^the  greater  the  younger  they 
were.  Continuing  this  comparison  with  the  American-bom,  bom 
one,  two,  etc.,  years  after  the  arrival  of  their  mothers,  the  width  of 
face  is  seen  to  decrease  still  further.  It  appears  therefore  that  the 
American  environment  causes  a  retardation  of  the  growth  of  the 
width  of  face  at  a  period  when  mechanical  influences  are  no  longer 
possible.     This  is  shown  by  Table  15  and  figure  21. 
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I  have  not  carried  through  the  analogous  investigation  for  stature, 
because  in  this  case  the  increase  might  simply  be  ascribed  to  the 
better  nutrition  of  most  of  the  north  and  central  European  inuni- 
grants  after  their  inmiigration  into  this  country. 

There  is  another  hypothesis  which  might  account  for  the  observed 
changes  of  tvpe.  If  it  were  assumed  that  among  the  descendants  of 
immigrants  oom  in  America  there  are  an  appreciable  number  who  are 
in  reiflity  children  of  American  fathers,  not  of  their  reputed  fathers, 
a  general  assimilation  with  the  American  type  would  occur.  Socially 
tms  condition  is  not  at  all  plausible,  but  on  account  of  the  importance 
of  the  phenomenon  that  we  are  discussing  it  should  be  considered. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  observations  that  have  been  made 
are  in  favor  of  this  theory.  The  changes  that  occur  in  the  Bohemians 
who  arrive  here  as  young  children,  the  diflFerent  directions  of  the 
changes  in  distinct  types,  particularly  the  shortening  of  the  head  of 
the  Ibohemians  and  of  Italians,  do  not  favor  the  assumption.  Fur- 
thermore, if  the  modification  were  due  to  race  mixture  tne  similarity 
between  fathers  and  American-bom  children  should  be  less  than  the 
similarity  between  fathers  and  foreign-bom  children.  There  is  no 
indication  that  this  is  the  case,  for  the  index  of  correlation  which 
expresses  the  degree  of  similarity  is  about  the  same  in  either  group, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 

Table  16. — Correlations  between  parents  and  children:  Hebrews. 
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That  the  index  of  correlation  is  a  sensitive  index  of  similarity  and, 
we  may  say,  of  purity  of  sexual  relations,  is  shown  by  the  correlation 
for  color  of  hau*  between  Hebrew  mothers  and  daughters,  which  is 
exceptionally  low  (0.13  for  616  cases),  because  many  mothers  wear 
wi^,  and  perhaps  some  daughters  dye  their  hair. 

This  hypothesis  is  also  shown  to  be  untenable  by  the  comparisons 
of  fathers  and  mothers  with  their  own  foreign-bom  and  American- 
bom  children.  These*  comparisons  show  that  the  differences  are  the 
same  in  the  case  of  fathers  and  children  and  of  mothers  and  children, 
so  that  obviously  the  same  conditions  must  control  the  relations 
between  fathers  and  their  children  and  mothers  and  their  children. 
In  other  words,  the  fathers  must  be  considered  as  the  true  fathers 
of  their  children. 

It  seems  to  mv  mind  that  the  changes  that  have  been  observed  in 
the  transition  of  Europeans  to  the  environment  of  New  York  must 
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be  considered  as  analogous  to  those  that  the  European  rural  popa}»-^ 
tion  undergoes  when  it  moves  from  the  country  to  the  city.  Ammon," 
who  was  the  first  to  observe  these  changes  in  JBaden,  ascribes  them  to 
the  effects  of  natural  selection,  which  weeds  out  among  the  south 
Germans  that  move  to  the  city  the  more  short-headed  type,  while  the 
long-headed^  type  survives.  Livi,^  who  made  similar  observations 
in  Italy,  believed  that  the  changes  are  simply  due  to  the  wider  range 
of  territory  from  which  urban  populations  are  drawn.  ^  The  notore 
varied  descent,  from  which  the  ur  Dan  population  is  derived,  brings 
it  about  that  in  a  region  inhabited  bv  short-headed  peoj)le  the  urbfm 

1)opulation  will  be  more  long-headed,  while  in  a  region  inhabited  by 
ong-headed  people  it  will  oe  more  short-headed,  than  the  rural 
population. 

I  believe  that  this  factor  is  of  considerable  importance  in  the  devel- 
opment of  differences  between  urban  and  rural  popidation :  but  our 
American  observations  show  that  there  is  also  a  curect  influence  at 
work.  Ammon's  observations  are  in  accord  with  those  on  our  Ameri- 
can city-born  central  Europeans;  Livi's,  with  those  on  our  American 
city-bom  Sicilians  and  NeapoUtans.  Parallel  observations  made  in 
rural  districts  and  in  various  climates  in  America,  and  others  made  in 
Europe,  may  solve  the  problem  whether  the  changes  that  we  have 
observed  here  are  only  those  due  to  the  change  from  rural  life  to  urban 
life.  From  this  point  of  view  the  slight  changes  amon^  the  Scotch 
are  also  most  easily  intelligible,  because  among  them  there  is  no  marked 
transition  from  one  mode  of  ufe  to  another,  most  of  those  measured 
having  been  city  dwellers  and  skilled  tradesmen  in  Scotland,  and 
continuing  the  same  life  and  occupation  here. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  phenomena  observed  in 
the  cities  of  Europe  and  among  the  descendants  of  immigrants  in 
America  are  analogous,  but  not  the  same;  that  both  are  expressions 
of  the  general  plasticity  of  human  types  when  living  imder  different 
conditions.  The  variability  of  the  Hebrew  type  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  which  has  been  so  clearly  demonstrated  by  Maurice  Fishberg,* 
is  also  in  favor  of  this  theory.  Doctor  Fishberg  has  shown  that  the 
Hebrew  type  in  various  parts  of  eastern  Europe  varies  somewhat,  and 

fenerally  in  accordance  with  the  type  of  the  surrounding  population, 
le  was  inclined  to  interpret  this  phenomenon  as  due  to  intermixture, 
but  it  may  well  be  an  expression  of  the  effect  of  environment  upon  the 
same  type. 

It  may  be  possible  that  the  wider  range  of  intermarriages  which 
occur  in  America  may  have  an  effect  upon  human  types.  The 
actual  intermarriages  in  small  villages  in  Europe  are  preponderantly 
of  such  character  that  the  same  strain  will  persist  for  a  long  period 
with  very  slight  disturbance  by '  intermixture  from  outside,  the 
majority  of  intermarriages  m  smaU  communities  being  generaUy  in 
that  community.  When  immigrants  leave  their  home  and  settle 
in  large  cities  this  permanence  of  strain  is  entirely  broken;  and  it 
seems  at  least  possiole  that  the  changes  which  have  been  noticed  in 

oNatflrliche  Auslese  beim  Menschen,  1893.  Zur  Anthropologie  der  Badener,  1899, 
pp.  431  et  eeq.  and  615  et  seq. 

&  Antropometria  Militare,  1896. 

<^  Materials  for  the  Phyeical  Anthropolo^  of  the  Eastern  European  Jews  (Mem. 
Am.  Anthr.  Ass.,  Vol.  I.,  1905,  p.  1  et  neqT). 
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urban  types,  both  in  Euroi)o  and  in  America,  may  in  part  be  due  to 
tins  cause.  Our  present  views  of  heredity  would  make  it  plausible 
that  a  disturbance  of  the  established  type  would  occur  in  sucn  a  case, 
even  if  the  two  intermarrying  types  are  not  markedly  distinct.  It 
has  not  been  possible  up  to  tms  time  to  investigate  the  material 
thoroughly  from  this  point  of  view;  but  I  beheye  the  theory  deserves 
to  be  followed  up.  Modifications  in  the  distribution  of  sexes  have 
been  observed  in  an  analogous  case  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  where 
it  has  been  shown  that  in  intermarriages  between  Spaniards  and 
Itahans  the  ]>roportion  of  the  sexes  changes  materially.  The  infor- 
mation contained  in  our  material  will  permit  us  to  investigate  the 
question  here  suggested. 

Earnest  advocates  of  the  theory  of  selection  might  claim  that  all 
these  changes  are  due  to  the  effects  of  changes  in  death  rate  anaong 
foreign-bom  and  American-bom;  that  either  abroad  or  here  indivicf 
uals  of  certain  types  are  more  liable  to  die,  and  that  thus  these  changes 
are  gradually  brought  about.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  my  mind, 
the  burden  of  proof  would  lie  entirely  on  those  who  claim  such  a  cor- 
relation between  head  index,  width  of  face,  etc.,  and  death  rate — a 
correlation  which  I  think  is  highly  improbable,  and  which  could  be 
proposed  only  to  sustain  the  theory  or  selection,  not  on  account  of 
any  available  facts.  I  grant  the  desirabihty  of  settling  the  question 
by  actual  observations,  but  imtil  these  are  available  we  may  point 
out  that  the  very  suddenness  of  the  changes  after  immigration,  and 
the  absence  of  changes  due  to  selection  by  mortality  among  the  adult 
foreign-bom,  would  require  such  a  complicated  adjustment  of  cause 
and  effect  in  regard  to  the  correlation  of  mortality  and  bodily  form 
that  the  theory  would  become  imtenable  on  account  of  its  complexity. 

It  would  be  saying  too  much  to  claim  that  all  the  distinct  European 
types  become  the  same  in  America^  without  mixture,  solely  by  the 
action  of  the  new  enviromnent.  Fu«t  of  all,  we  have  investigated 
only  the  effect  of  one  environment,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  a  number  of  distinct  types  are  developmg  m  America. 
But  we  wiU  set  aside  this  point  and  discuss  only  our  New  York 
observations.  Although  the  long-headed  Sicilian  becomes  more  round- 
headed  in  New  York  and  the  round-headed  Bohemian  and  Hebrew 
more  lon^-headed,  the  approach  to  a  uniform  general  type  can  not 
be  established,  because  we  do  not  know  yet  how  long  the  changes 
continue  and  whether  they  would  all  lead  to  the  same  result.  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  consider  such  a  result  as  Ukely,  because  the  proof  of  the 
plasticity  of  types  does  not  imply  that  tne  plasticity  is  unlimited. 
The  history  of  tne  British  types  m  America,  oi  the  Dutch  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  of  the  Spaniards  in  South  America  favors  the  assumption  of 
a  strictly  limited  plasticity.  ^  Certainly  our  discussion  should  be 
based  on  this  more  conservative  basis  until  an  unexpectedly  wide 
range  of  variabiUty  of  types  can  be  proved.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  that  arise  out  of  our  investigation  to  determine 
how  far  the  instabiUty  or  plasticity  of  types  may  extend. 

Whatever  the  extent  of  these  bodily  changes  may  be,  if  we  grant 
the  correctness  of  our  inferences  in  regard  to  the  plasticity  of  human 
types,  we  are  necessarily  led  to  grant  also  a  great  plasticity  of  the 
mental  make-up  of  human  types.  We  have  observed  that  features  of 
the  body  which  have  almost  obtained  their  final  form  at  the  time  of 
birth  show  modifications  of  great  importance  in  our  new  surroundings. 
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We  have  seen  that  others  which  increase  during  the  whole  period  of 
growth,  and  are  therefore  subject  to  the  continued  effect  of  the  new 
environment,  are  modified  even  among  individuals  who  arrive  here 
during  their  childhood.  From  these  facts  we  must  conclude  that  the 
fundamental  traits  of  the  mind,  which  are  closely  correlated  with  the 
physical  condition  of  the  body  and  whose  development  continues 
over  many  years  after  physical  growth  has  ceased,  are  the  more  sub- 
ject to  far-reaching  changes.  It  is  true  that  this  is  a  conclusion  by 
inference;  but  if  we  have  succeeded  in  proving  changes  in  the  form 
of  the  body,  the  burden  of  proof  will  rest  on  those  who,  notwithstand- 
ing those  changes,  continue  to  claim  the  absolute  permanence  of 
other  forms  and  functions  of  the  body. 

FBOBLEH   OF  HEBEDHT. 

In  the  course  of  our  investigation  it  has  been  necessary  to  inquire 
into  certain  problems  which  have  no  immediate  connection  with  the 
change  of  type  of  the  descendants  of  immigrants,  but  which  are  of 
great  importance  for  our  knowledge  of  the  amalgamation  of  differ- 
ent types  in  America.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  problem 
of  heredity. 

Two  theories  of  heredity  are  being  held.  In  accordance  with  one, 
the  children  show  a  tendency  to  revert  to  a  type  intermediate  between 
the  types  of  the  two  parents — a  mid-parental  type — or,  in  cases  of 
changes  of  types,  to  another  type  dependent  upon  the  mid-parental 
type.  In  other  words,  the  characteristics  of  the  parents  are  blended 
in  the  children.  According  to  the  other  theory,  the  laws  of  heredity 
act  rather  in  such  a  way  that,  in  regard  to  certain  traits,  either  the 
father's  or  the  mother's  type,  or  the  type  of  a  more  remote  ancestor, 
is  reproduced,  and  that  certain  parental  traits  may  be  dominant 
over  others.  In  a  generalized  way  we  may  say  that  by  dominance  is 
meant  the  tendency  of  one  particular  trait — either  the  father's  or  the 
mother's — to  appear  with  greater  frequency  in  the  children  than  the 
corresponding  but  different  trait  of  the  other  parent.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  all  the  traits  of  the  same  type  are  dominant, 
but  dominant  traits  may  be  present  in  both  parents,  some  in  one, 
some  in  the  other. 

In  a  mixed  popxilation,  like  that  of  America,  in  which  the  fre- 
quencies of  mixtures  increase  with  the  increasing  social  amalgama- 
tion of  the  descendants  of  immigrants,  these  questions  are  of  prime 
importance,  and  it  seemed  desirable  to  obtain  as  much  information 
as  possible  on  this  point. 

An  inquiry  into  the  values  of  the  cephalic  index  has  shown  clearly 
that  the  type  of  heredity  in  intermamages  in  the  same  race  is  that 
of  alternating  heredity.    Children  do  not  form  a  blend  between  their 

Earents,  but  revert  either  to  one  type  or  to  the  other.  The  method 
y  means  of  which  this  problem  has  been  investigated  is  based  on 
the  consideration  that  in  case  children  show  a  tendency  to  revert  to 
a  type  intermediate  between  that  of  father  and  mother,  the  varia- 
bihty  of  all  the  children  in  each  family  must  remain  the  same, 
no  matter  what  the  difference  between  father  and  mother  may  be. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a  reversion  to  the  parental  types,  we 
must  expect  that  the  variability  of  the  children  in  eacn  family 
will  increase  with  the  difference  m  type  between  the  two  parents. 
The  actual  calculation  of  these  data  requires  a  reduction  of  the  results 
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according  to  the  number  of  children  to  each  family.  After  this  reduc- 
tion was  made  and  the  cephalic  index  of  the  mother  reduced  to 
corresponding  male  values,  the  following  results  were  obtained: 

Table  17. — Difference  in  cephalic  index  between  faJtker  and  mother ^  and  corresponding 

variability  qfchitaren. 
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No  evidence  has  been  obtained  showing  that  one  type  is  domi- 
nanti  but  all  show  equal  degrees  of  correlation  between  father  and 
child  and  between  mother  and  child  and  for  various  values  of  the 
cephaUc  index. 

The  exact  character  of  the  alternating  inheritance  can  not  be 
established  from  the  data  at  our  disposal.  Although  a  large  number 
of  families  have  been  investigated,  tney  are  all  families  consisting  of 
father  and  mother  belonging  to  the  same  type,  and  conseauently 
cases  of  great  differences  betyreen  the  parents  are  rare;  ana  these 
are  the  ones  which  brin^  out  the  facts  of  alternating  inheritance 
most  clearly.  It  seems  from  the  discussion  of  the  available  data 
that  in  the  type  of  heredity  investigated — that  is,  of  the  cephaUc 
index  among  members  of  the  same  type  of  man — the  facts  agree 
best  with  the  theory  which  assmnes  the  absence  of  dominant  traits 
in  the  type,  an  equal  frequency  of  reversion  to  the  parental  types, 
and  a  lesser  reversion  to  ancestral  types ;  in  short,  an  almost  typical 
alternating  type  of  inheritance. 

PHENOMENA   OF  GROWTH. 

It  has  also  been  found  necessary  to  investigate  the  phenomena  of 

fx)wth.  The  older  investigations  of  Bowditch,  Roberts,  Peckham, 
orter,  and  myself,  not  to  mention  many  later  ones,  have  shown 
that  there  is  a  period  of  marked  acceleration  of  growth  during  the 
period  of  adolescence.  Our  inquiries  have  demonstrated  that  a 
similar  period  of  acceleration  occurs  in  the  growth  of  the  head,  most 
markedly  in  the  growth  of  the  length  of  the  head,  and  that  the  period 
is  synchronous  in  both  sexes  with  the  rapid  increase  in  the  bulk  of 
the  body.  The  occurrence  of  this  period  of  acceleration  of  growth 
during  the  period  of  adolescence  is  of  interest  because  the  periods 
of  rapid  growth  of  different  parts  of  the  body  are  not  by  any  means 
the  same  throughout.     (Table  18,  figure  22.) 

The  material  for  this  investigation  was  obtained  from  the  tables 
published  by  Rose,"  Ranke,*  Boas,®  and  by  use  pf  the  tables  of  the 
Immigration  Commission. 

a  0.  Rdee,  Beitrfige  zur  europ&ischeii  Rassenkunde,  Archiv  ftlr  Rassen-  und  Gesell- 
Bchafta-Bioloeie,  Vol.  II,  1905;  Vol.  Ill,  1906. 

&  Otto  Ranke,  Beitrfige  zur  Frage  dea  kindlichen  Wachstums,  Archiv  fUr  Anthro- 
pologie,  N.  S.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  161  et  eeq. 

cfYanz  Boas  and  Clark  Wissler,  Statistics  of  Qrowth  (Report  of  the  U.  S.  Conunis- 
doner  of  Education,  1904,  pp.  26,  27). 
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The  cephalic  index  develops  in  a  peculiar  way.  It  is  about  con- 
stant during  the- early  years  of  life,  but  during  the  period  of  adoles- 
cence it  shows  a  rapid  decrease  in  both  sexes. 

OOLOB  OF  HAIB. 

special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  determination  of  the 
color  of  hair,  and  a  method  has  been  devised  for  its  numerical  desig- 
nation. It  has  been  shown  that  among  the  lighter-haired  tjiiea  tine 
color  of  hair  of  women  is  lighter  than  that  of  men,  and  that  the 
increase  of  pigmentation  durmg  the  period  of  growth  is  very  con- 
aderable. 

EFTBOT  OF  SIZE   OF  FAMILY. 

Among  the  influences  upon  the  physical  development  of  children 
that  have  been  studied,  the  size  of  the  family  deserves  especial  men- 
tion on  account  of  the  tendency  of  American-Dom  families  to  decrease 
in  size.  Children  of  small  fanulies  in  Toronto,  Ontario,  are  taller  than 
those  of  families  of  larger  size.  The  same  phenomenon  exists  in 
Oakland,  Cal.,  where  the  average  size  of  the  family  is  much  smaller 
than  in  Toronto.  About  the  same  proportions  preTail  among  chil- 
dren of  families  of  one,  two,  three  and  more  diilaren,  as  in  Toronto. 
The  differences  obtained  from  the  measurements  in  both  cities, 
weighted  according  to  the  number  of  cases,  are  given  in  the  table  and 
Ggvae  following: 
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The  numerical  values  express  the  excess  in  stature  in  multiples  of 
the  standard  variability.  In  order  to  reduce  them  to  centimeters,  each 
value  ought  to  be  multiplied  by  about  6.  It  appears  from  these  data 
that  the  physical  development  of  children^  as  measured  by  stature, 
is  the  better  the  smaller  the  family.  It  is  seneraUy  assumed  that 
the  increase  in  stature  among  the  groups  that  are  better  situated 
economicallv  is  due  to  better  nutrition  than  is  found  among  the  poor. 
Tlie  general  economic  advance  is  also  believed  to  account  for  the 
general  increase  in  stature  in  Europe.  I  am  inclined  to  lay  much 
greater  stress  upon  the  decrease  in  ine  frequency  of  diseases  of  child- 
noody  which  have  a  retarding  influence  upon  ^owth  that  can  not  be 
made  up  after  the  detrimental  causes  have  been  overcome,  and  it 
m&y  well  be  that  lesser  frequency  of  diseases  brings  about  the  better 
development  of  children  in  small  families,  although  the  one-child 
families  might  be  expected  to  form  an  exception  from  this  point  of 
view. 
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For  the  complete  report  on  federal  immigration  legislation  see  Reports 

of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  39. 
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FEDERAL  IMMIGRATION  LEGISLATION. 


This  feature  of  the  Immigration  Ciommission's  general  report  is  a 
brief  review  of  the  sentiment  toward  immigration  as  expressed  in 
legislation,  or  atl4^pts  at  legislation  upon  tiie  subject  in  Congress. 
For  convenience,  the  review  is  divided  mto  four  periods,  namely: 
From  colonial  times  to  1835 ;  the  "  Native  American  "  and  "  Know 
Nothing  *' period,  1835-1860;  end  of  state  control,  1861-1882  3  period 
of  national  control,  1882  to  the  present  time.  Chinese-immigration 
le^lation  is  discussed  in  a  separate  chapter. 

During  the  period  first  mentioned  immigration  was  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course;  the  only  legislation  enacted,  and  practically  all 
that  was  proposed,  was  the  law  of  1819  for  the  regulation  01  the 
(stniage  of  steerage  passengers  at  sea,  which  law  also  for  the  first 
time  provided  that  statistics  relative  to  immigration  to  the  United 
States  be  recorded. 

THE  KATIVE  AMEBIGAK  MOVEMENT. 

The  second  ijeriod,  from  1835  to  1860,  is  sharply  defined  by  the 
so-called  "  Native  American  "-  and  "  Know  Notning "  movements, 
-  which,  as  is  well  known,  were  lar^ly  based  on  opposition  to  the  immi- 
trration  of  Catholics.  The  hostility  early  took  the  form  of  a  political 
movement,  and  in  1835  there  was  a  Nativist  candidate  for  Congress 
in  New  York  City,  and  in  the  following  year  that  party  nominated  a 
candidate  for  mayor  of  the  same  city.  In  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Nativist  societies  were  formed  in  1837,  while  in 
Louisiana  the  movement  was  organized  in  1839  and  a  state  conven- 
tion was  held  two  years  later.  It  was  at  this  convention  that  the 
Native  American  party,  under  the  name  of  the  American  Kepublican 
party,  was  established. 

In  1845  the  Nativist  movement  claimed  48,000  members  in  New 
York,  42,000  in  Pennsylvania,  14,000  in  Massachusetts,  and  6,000  in 
other  States,  while  in  Congr^  it  had  6  Representatives  from  New 
York  and  2  from  Pennsylvania.  The  first  national  convention  of 
Native  Americans  was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1845,  when  141  dele- 
gates were  present  and  a  national  platform  was  adopted.  The  chief 
demands  or  this  convention  were  a  repeal  of  the  naturalization  laws 
and  the  appointment  of  native  Americans  only  to  office. 
^  While  these  societies  were  stronger  in  local  politics  than  in  na- 
tional, and  were  organized  chiefly  to  aid  in  controlling  local  affairs, 
their  few  representetives  in  Congress  attempted  to  make  Nativism 
a  national  question.  As  a  result  of  their  efforts,  the  United  States 
^nate  in  1836  agreed  to  a  resolution  directing  the  Secretary  of  State 
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to  collect  certain  information  respecting  the  immigration  of  foreign 
paupers  and  criminals.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1838,  a  resolution  was  agreed  to  which  provided  that  the 
Conmiittee  on  the  Judicial^  be  instructed  to  consid!er  the  expediency 
of  revising  the  naturalization  laws  so  as  to  require  a  longer  term  of 
residence  in  the  United  States,  and  also  provide  greater  security 
aj^inst  frauds  in  the  process  of  obtaining  naturalization.  The  com- 
mittee was  further  instructed  to  consider  the  propriety  and  expe- 
diency of  providing  by  law  against  the  Introduction  into  the  United 
States  of  vagabonds  and  paupers  deported  from  foreign  countries. 
This  resolution  was  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  seven  members 
and  its  report  ®  was  the  first  resulting  from  a  congressional  investi- 
gation of  any  question  bearing  upon  immigration.  Four  meml^rs 
of  the  committee  were  from  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  which 
were  then  the  chief  centers  of  the  antiforeign  movement,  and  its 
report  recommended  immediate  legislative  acfion,  not  only  by  Con- 
gress, but  also  by  many  of  the  States,  so  that  alleged  evils  could  be 
remedied  and  impending  calamities  averted.  Two  southern  members 
of  the  committee  and  the  member  from  Ohio  did  not  concur  in  the 
report.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  recommendation  to  this  com- 
mittee by  the  Native  American  Association  of  Washington  urged 
that  a  system  of  consular  inspection  be  instituted,  a  plan  that  in 
recent  years  has  been  repeatedly  recommended  to  Congresa  The 
plan  was  to  make  the  immiOTant,  upon  receiving  his  passport  from 
the  consul,  pay  a  tax  of  $20.  The  committee,  however,  did  not 
include  this  provision  in  its  recommendations  to  Congress. 

The  bill  presented  on  recommendation  of  the  committee  provided 
that  any  master  taking  on  board  his  vessel  with  the  intention  of 
transporting  to  the  United  States  any  alien  passenger  who  was  an 
idiot,  lunatic,  maniac,  or  one  afflicted  with  any  incurable  disease, 
or  anyone  convicted  of  an  infamous  crime,  should  be  fined  $1,000, 
or  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  three.  It  was 
further  provided  that  the  master  snould  forfeit  $1,000  for  any  alien 
brought  in  who  had  not  the^  ability  to  maintain  himself.  Congress 
did  not  even  consider  this  bill,  and^  during  the  next  ten  years  little 
attempt  was  made  to  secure  le^slation  against  the  foreigner. 

Li  a  message  to  Congress  on  June  1, 1841,  President  Tyler  referred 
to  immigration  in  part  as  follows: 

We  hold  out  to  the  people  of  other  countries  an  hivltation  to  come  and  settle 
among  ns  as  members  of  our  rapidly  growing  family;  and  for  the  blessings 
which  we  offer  them,  we  require  of  them  to  look  upon  our  country  as  their 
country,  and  unite  with  us  in  the  great  task  of  preserving  our  institutions  and 
thereby  perpetuating  our  liberties. 

THE  "  KNOW  NOTHING  "  MOVEMENT. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  sudden  and  ^eat  increase  of  immigration 
from  Europe  between  1848  and  1850,  tne  old  dread  of  the  foreigner 
was  revivea,  and  in  the  early  fifties  the  native  Americans  a^ain  be- 
came active.  The  new,  like  the  earlier  movement,  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  anti-Catholic  propaganda.  The  new  organization 
assumed  tiiie  form  of  a  secret  society.    It  was  organized  probably  in 

«H.  Bept  No.  1040,  25th  Cong.,  2d  sees. 
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1850  in  New  York  City,  and  in  1852  it  was  increased  in  membership 
by  drawing  largely  from  the  old  established  Order  of  United  Amer- 
icans. Its  meeting  were  secret,  its  indorsements  were  never  made 
,  openly,  and  even  its  name  and  purpose  were  said  to  be  known  only 
to  those  who  reached  the  highest  degree.  Consequently  the  rank  and 
file,  when  questioned  about  their  party,  were  obliged  to  answer,  "  I 
don't  know ;"  so  they  came  to  be  called  "  Bjiow  Nothings." 

By  1854  much  of  the  organization's  secret  character  had  been  dis- 
carded. Its  name — Order  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner — and  its 
meeting  places  were  known,  and  it  openly  indorsed  candidates  for 
office  and  put  forth  candidates  of  its  own.  It  is  recorded  that  in 
1855  in  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  California,  and  Kentucky  the  governors  and  le^slatures 
were  "  Kjiow  Nothings,"  while  the  party  had  secured  the  choice  of  the 
land  commissioner  of  Texas  and  the  legislature  and  comptroller  of 
Maryland,  and  had  almost  carried  the  States  of  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Massachusetts,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.^ 

Encouraged  by  its  success  in  local  affairs,  the  "  Know  Nothing  " 
party  in  1855  b^n  to  make  plans  for  the  presidential  election.  In 
tliat  year  a  national  council  was  held  at  Philadelphia.  A  platform 
was  adopted  which  called  for  a  change  in  the  existing  naturalization 
laws,  the  repeal  by  the  legislatures  of  several  States  of  laws  allowing 
foreigners  not  naturalized  to  vote,  and  also  for  a  repeal  by  Congress 
''of  all  acts  making  grants  of  land  to  unnaturalized  foreigners  and 
allowing  them  to  vote  in  the  Territories. 

In  the  following  year  a  national  convention  of  the  party  was  held 
in  Philadelphia,  and  27  States  were  represented  by  227  delegates.* 
Nearly  all  the  dele^tes  from  New  England,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois,  and  Iowa  withdrew  from  the  convention  when  a  motion  was 
made  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  President  The  withdrawing 
minority  wanted  an  antislayery  plank.  Those  remaining  nominated 
Millard  Fillmore  for  President  The  principles  of  the  platform 
adopted  at  this  convention  were  that  Americans  must  rule  America, 
and  to  this  end  native-bom  citizens  should  be  selected  for  all  state. 
federal,  and  municipal  government  employment  in  preference  to  all 
others.  A  change  in  the  laws  of  naturalization,  making  continued 
residence  of  twenty-one  years  an  indispensable  requisite  for  citizen- 
ship, and  a  law  excluding  all  paupers  or  persons  convicted  of  crime 
from  landing  in  the  United  States  were  demanded. 

Millard  Fillmore  was  also  nominated  for  the  presidency  by  the 
Whig  party  in  a  convention  held  the  following  September,  but  the 
Whigs  did  not,  however,  adopt  the  platform  of  the  "Know  Noth- 
ing^,'' and  even  referred  to  '*  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  tiie  party 
which  has  already  selected  Mr.  Fillmore  as  a  candidate."  At  the 
November  election  in  1856  Mr.  Fillmore  received  only  874,534  votes, 
carrying  but  one  State,  Maryland;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
many  of  these  votes  were  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  candidate  of 
the  "  Know  Nothing  "  party. 

'  Riotous  Career  of  the  Know  Nothings,  J.  B.  McMaster,  In  Forum,  Vol.  XVII, 
p.  6S4. 
^  McKee's  Natldbal  Conyeatlons  and  Platforms. 
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'^  KNOW   NOTHINGS  "  IN  CONGRESS. 

The  "  Know  Nothing  "  strenMh  in  Congress  was  said  to  have  been 
greatest  in  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress,  1854  to  1856.  They  had  no 
openly  avowed  representatives  in  the  Thirty-third  Congress,  while  in 
the  Thirty-fourth  they  claimed  43  Representatives  and  5  Senators, 
aside  from  70  Eepubhcans  who  were  said  to  be  members  of  "  Know 
Nothing  "  councils.  In  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress  the  "  Know  Noth- 
ings "  claimed  5  Senators  and  14  Representatives,  and  about  the  same 
number  were  in  the  Thirty-sixth  and  Thirty-seventh;  but  in  the 
Thirty-eighth  Congress  the  party  was  not  represented  in  either 
branch."  . 

Being  in  a  minority  in  Congress,  the  "  Know  Nothings  "  had  but 

, little  influence  on  national  legislation,  although  they  made  several 

attempts  in  this  regard.    In  naturalization  bills  introduced  they  pro- 

Eosed  to  lengthen  the  period  of  r^idence,  usually  demanding  that  it 
B  made  twenty-one  years,  but  their  proposed  laws  affecting  immigjra- 
tion  were,  as  a  rule,  only  directed  against  the  immigration  of  foreign 
paupers  and  criminals. 

LEGISLATION   FAVORABLE  TO  FOREIGNEBS. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  '^  Einow  Nothings  "  disappeared  without 
having  accomplished  anything  against  immigration,  adopted  citizens, 
or  Catholics,  out  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  national  legislation 
favorable  to  foreigners  was  passed  during  this  period  of  agitation. 
In  1847,  and  again  in  1848,  the  passenger  law  of  1819  was  amended 
in  order  to  improve  conditions  in  the  steerage  of  immigrant  ships.* 
The  avowed  purpose  of  these  laws  and  amendments  was  to  protect 
immigrants  from  dangers  incident  to  the  travel  of  that  day,  and  the 
"  Native  Americans  "  and  "  Kjiow  Nothings  "  were  opposed  to  these 
laws. 

The  act  organizing  the  Territories  of  Nebraska  and  E^ansas,  passed 
in  1854,  was  also  favorable  to  forei^ers,  it  being  provided  that  the 
right  of  suffra^  in  such  Territories  should  be  exercised  by  those 
declaring  their  intentions  to  become  citizens  and  taking  an  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  provisions  of 
the  act  During  the  discussion  of  the  homestead  act  in  1854,  which 
act,  however,  was  not  finally  passed  until  1862,  there  was  consider- 
able reference  to  immigrants  and  to  whether  they  should  be  allowed 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  act    The  "Know  Nothings"  pro- 

f)osed  to  strike  out  the  section  of  the  bill  permitting  the  jgranting  of 
and  to  foreigners  who  had  filed  their  intentions  of  becoming  citizens, 
but  the  attempt  failed. 

t  THE  END  OF  STATE  LEGISLATION. 

Although  the  National  Government  did  not  assume  control  of  im- 
migration until  1882,  Congress  in  1864  passed  a  law  to  encourage 
immigration.  This  law,  wnich  was  repealed  in  1868,  represents  the 
only  attempt  of  the  Government  to  promote  immigration  by  direct 
legislation,  although  the  States  have  frequently  made  such  attempts. 
In  his  annual  message  to  the  first  session  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Con- 

«The  Know  Nothing  Party.    L.  J.  Desmond. 
^  See  pp.  590-693. 
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gress  President  Lincoln  favored  a  scheme  of  the  Territories  for 
encouraging  immigration,  and  in  a  subsequent  message,  Dec^nber  8, 
1863,  he  strongly  reconmiended  national  legislation  of  the  same  nature. 

LAW   TO  ENCOURAGE    IMMIGRATION. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  this  part  of  President  Lincoln's 
message  was  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  five  members,  and  the 
foUowmg  April  this  committee  brought  in  a  bill  to  encourage  immi- 
gration. In  recommending  the  passage  of  the  bill  the  committee 
said  that  the  vast  number  of  laboring  men,  estimated  at  one  million 
and  a  quarter,  who  had  left  their  peaceful  pursuits  and  gone  forth  in 
defense  of  the  Government  had  created  a  vacuum  which  was  becom- 
ing seriously  felt  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
never  before  in  the  history  or  the  country  had  there  existed  such  a 
demand  for  labor.  The  conclusion  was  that  the  demand  for  labor 
could  be  supplied  only  by  immigration.  The  bill,  which  became  a 
law  July  4,  1864,®  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  President  of 
a  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  to  oe  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  State,  and  that  all  contracts  that  should  be  made  in 
foreign  countries  by  emigrants  to  the  United  States  whereby  emigrants 
pled^d  the  wages  of  their  labor  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twelve 
months  to  repay  the  expenses  of  emigration,  should  be  hdd  to  be 
valid  in  law  and  might  be  enforced  in  uie  courts  of  the  United  States 
or  by  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  that  no  such  contract 
could  in  any  way  be  considered  as  creating  a  condition  of  slavery  or 
servitude.  An  immigration  office  was  to  be  established  in  New  York 
Citv,  in  charge  of  a  superintendent  of  immigration,  who  was  charged 
with  arranging  for  the  transportation  of  immigrants  to  their  jfiial 
destination  ana  protecting  them  from  imposition  and  fraud. 

Following  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1864  several  companies  were 
established  to  deal  in  immigrant  contract  labor,  but  they  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  law  and  wanted  its  scope  enlarged.  In  1866  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  a  bill  amending  the  act  of  1864,  the 
principal  provision  of  the  bill  being  to  increase  the  number  of  com- 
missioners of  immi^ation,  the  additional  commissioners  to  be  sta-. 
tioned  in  several  cities  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  Senate,  how- 
ever, did  not  a^e  to  the  amendment.  The  law  itself  was  even 
declared  impolitic,  if  not  unconstitutional,  and  at  one  time  was  in 
danger  of  repeal.  The  operations  of  the  immigration  office  in  New 
YorK  were  attacked,  the  charge  being  made  that  the  commissioner  of 
immigration  there  had  done  little  but  to  cooperate  with  the  American 
Emigrant  CJompany  to  render  its  work  efficient  and  enable  it,  through 
the  power  of  the  Central  Government,  to  enforce  the  contracts  which 
it  made  in  foreign  countries  for  the  importation  of  immigrant  labor. 

About  this  time  one  of  the  first  official  protests  against  using  the 
United  States  as  a  dumping  ground  for  criminals  by  foreign  govern- 
ments was  entered  by  Congress,  the  following  joint  resolution  being 
passed  and  approved  by  the  President  on  April  17, 1866 : 

Whereas  It  appears  from  official  oorrespondence  that  the  authorities  of  Base- 
land,  a  Canton  of  Switzerland,  have  recently  undertaken  to  pardon  a  person 
convicted  of  murder  on  the  condition  that  he  would  emigrate  to  the  United 

•  13  Stat,  p.  38K. 
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States,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  similar  pardons  of  persons  convicted 
of  infamous  offenses  have  been  granted  In  other  countries :  Now,  therefore, 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  etc..  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  protests 
against  such  acts  as  unfriendly  and  inconsistent  with  the  comity  of  nations,  and 
hereby  requests  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  cause  a  copy  of  this  pro- 
test to  be  communicated  to  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  in  for^gn 
countries,  with  Instructions  to  present  to  the  governments  where  they  are  ac- 
credited, respectively,  and  to  insist  that  no  such  acts  shall,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  repeated. 

.  In  the  Fortieth  Congress  two  bills  were  introduced  providing  for 
agencies  for  the  promotion  of  immigration,  to  be  located  in  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  For  these  two  bills  the 
House  substituted  one  which  provided  that  the  work  to  be  done  ^ 
these  special  agents  be  done  mstead  by  United  States  consuls.  Ho 
favorable  action  was  taken,  however,  and  the  brief  period  of  national 
encouragement  of  immigration  was  over  when,  on  March  4, 1868,  the 
law  of  1864  was  repealed  by  a  clause  in  the  consular  and  diplomatic  act. 

OPPOSITION  TO  CONTRACT  LABOR. 

In  the  Forty-first  Congress  the  campaijgn  a^inst  contracting  for 
foreign  labor  first  began,  a  bill  being  introduced  wMdi  was  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  Taw  of  1864.  This  bill,  which  was  not  acted 
upon,  provided  that  any  contract  made  in  foreign  countries  whereby 
immigrants  pledged  service  or  labor  to  be  performed  upon  arrival 
in  the  United  States  should  not  be  enforced  in  any  federal  or  state 
court. 

Proceedings  in  Congress  the  next  few  years,  while  showing  the 
general  sentiment  against  the  importation  of  contract  labor,  although 
m  favor  of  the  immigration  oi  worthy  foreigners,  are  interesting 
chiefly  as  showing  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  change  of  con- 
trol  of  immigration  from  the  various  States  to  the  Nationiu  Govern- 
ment. 

On  May  31, 1870,  an  act  to  enforce  the  rights  of  citizens  to  vote  in 
the  several  States  and  for  other  purposes  was  approved.  This  act 
provided  that  no  tax  should  be  imposed  or  enforced  by  any  State 
upon  any  person  unmigrating  thereto  from  a  foreign  country  which 
was  not  imposed  upon  every  person  immigrating  to  such  State  from 
any  other  roreign  country.  This  is  interesting  here  simply  as  show- 
ing that  at  this  time  Congress  regarded  the  levying  of  a  head  tax 
on  foreign  immigrants  as  a  legitimate  field  for  state  legislation. 

In  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  December  4,  1871,  President 
Grant  suggested  congiessional  action  for  the  protection  of  immi- 
CTants,  saying  that  it  seemed  to  him  a  fair  subject  of  legislation  by 
Congress.  Later,  in  the  same  session,  he  sent  a  special  message  to 
Congress  upon  the  subject  of  immigration  in  which  he  urged  national 
control,  saying  in  part : 

I  do  not  advise  national  legislation  in  affairs  that  should  be  regulated  by 
the  States;  but  I  see  no  subject  more  national  in  its  character  than  provlsioii 
for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  thousands  who  leave  foreign  lands  to  become 
citizens  of  this  Republic.  When  their  residence  is  chosen  they  may  tiien  look 
to  the  laws  of  their  locality  for  protection  and  guidance. 

At  about  this  period  several  bills  were  introduced  for  the  promotion 
of  immigration  and  the  protection  of  immigrants,  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  reported  a  bill  whidi  provided  for  the  ap- 
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pointment  of  a  Commissioner  of  Immigration ;  the  levying  of  a  head 
tax  of  $1  on  each  immigrant  passenger  landed  in  lieu  of  a  head  tax 
imposed  by  States ;  and  the  exclusion  of  criminals.  The  bill  in  ques- 
tion did  not  pass,  but  in  1875  a  law  was  enacted  which  provided  for 
the  exclusion  of  prostitutes.  The  law  in  which  this  provision  was 
contained,  however,  was  designed  chiefly  to  regulate  Chinese  immi- 
gration. The  messages  of  President  Grant  and  the  debates  in  Con- 
gress evidently  indicated  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  national 
control  of  immigration,  and  in  1876  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
practically  left  no  alternative. 

STATE  CONTROL  DECIiABED  UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 

Before  the  decision  of  1876  above  referred  to  various  questions  re- 
lating to  the  subject  of  immigration  had  been  considered  by  the 
Supreme  Court  or  tiie  United  States.  The  first  of  these  cases  was 
that  of  the  State  of  New  York  v.  Miln.«  This  case  tested  the  consti- 
tutionality of  a  law  passed  by  the  legislature  of  New  York  State  in 
1824,  requiring  all  masters  of  vessels  arriving  at  the  port  of  New  York 
to  make  a  report  in  writing  and  give  the  name,  age,  and  the  last  legal 
residence  of  every  person  on  board  during  the  voyage,  and  stating 
whether  any  of  his  passengers  had  gone  on  board  any  other  vessel 
or  had  been  landed  at  any  place  with  a  view  to  proceeding  to  New 
York.  Another  section  oi  the  law  made  it  lawful  for  the  mayor  of 
the  city  to  require  a  bond  from  every  master  of  a  vessel  to  indemnify 
the  mayor  and  the  overseer  of  the  poor  from  any  expense  incurred 
for  passengers  brought  in  and  not  reported.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  New  York  act  was  not  a  regulation  of 
commerce,  but  of  police ;  and,  being  so,  it  was  in  exercise  of  a  power 
which  rightfully  belonged  to  the  State. 

Justice  Story  dissented  from  the  decision  of  the  court,  declared  the 
law  unconstitutional,  and  said,  in  part : 

The  result  of  the  whole  reasoning  is  that  whatever  restrains  or  prevents  the 
Introduction  or  importation  of  passengers  or  goods  into  the  country  authorized 
or  allowed  by  Congress,  whether  in  the  shape  of  a  tax  or  other  charge,  or 
whether  before  or  after  their  arrival  in  port,  interferes  with  the  exclusive  right 
to  regulate  commerce. 

This  law  being  held  to  be  constitutional.  New  York,  in  1829,  in  pro- 
viding for  tiie  support  of  the  marine  and  quarantine  hospital  estab- 
lished on  Staten  Island,  ordered  that  the  health  commissioner  should 
collect  from  the  master  of  every  vessel  arriving  from  a  foreign  port 
$1.50  for  every  cabin  passenger;  $1  for  every  steerage  passenger, 
mate,  sailor,  or  marine;  and  25  cents  for  every  person  arriving  on 
coasting  vessels.  The  money  so  collected,  after  deducting  2  per  cent, 
was  all  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  above-named  hospital.  ^ 

Li  1837  Massachusetts  enacted  a  law  which  provided  for  an  inspec- 
tion of  arriving  alien  passengers  and  required  a  bond  from  the  owner 
of  the  vessel  bringing  such  aliens  as  security  that  such  of  these  pas- 
sengers, incompetent  in  the  eyes  of  the  inspectors  to  earn  a  living, 
should  not  become  a  public  charge  within  ten  years.  It  also  pro- 
vided that  $2  be  paid  for  each  passenger  landedf,  the  money  so  col- 
.  lected  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  foreign  paupers. 

In  1849  these  two  legislative  acts  were  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  what  are  known  as  the  "  Passenger  Cases."  * 

•11  Peters,  U.  S.,  102.  *7  Howard,  U.  S.,  288. 
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Immediately  after  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  New 
York  statute  was  modified  with  a  view  to  avoiding  the  constitu- 
tional objection.  As  modified  the  law  provided  that  the  master  or 
owner  of  every  vessel  landing  passengers  from  a  foreign  port  was 
bound  to  make  a  report  similar  to  the  one  recited  in  the  statute  de- 
clared to  be  valid  in  the  case  of  New  York  v.  Aiiln,  in  which  report 
the  mayor  was  to  indorse  a  demand  upon  the  owner  or  master  that 
he  give  a  bond  for  every  passenger  landed  in  the  city  to  indemnify 
the  commissioners  of  unmigration,  and  eveij  county,  dty,  and  town 
in  the  State  against  any  expense  for  the  relief  or  support  of  the  person 
named  in  the  bond  for  four  years  thereafter;  but  the  owner  could 
commute  for  such  bond  and  be  released  from  giving  it  by  paying 
$1.50  for  each  passenger  landed. 

In  several  other  States  similar  laws  were  in  force.  Cases  were 
brought  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  from  New  York,  California,  and 
Louisiana,  and  the  laws  were  declared  unconstitutional.^  Mr. 
Justice  Miller,  who  delivered  the  opinion,  said  in  part: 

It  Is  a  law  in  Its  purpose  and  effect  imposing  a  tax  on  the  owner  of  the  vessel 
for  the  privilege  of  landing  in  New  York  from  foreign  countries  *  ^  *.  A 
law  or  rule  emanating  from  any  lawful  authority  which  prescribes  terms  or 
conditions  on  which  alone  the  vessel  can  discharge  its  passengers  is  a  regulation 
of  commerce;  and  in  the  case  of  vessels  and  passengers  coming  from  foreign 
ports  is  a  regulation  of  foreign  commerce. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  this  decision,  however,  was  that  in 
which  the  court  recommended  that  Congress  exercise  lull  authority 
over  immigration,  saying: 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  whole  subject  has  been  confided  to  Congress 
by  the  Constitution;  that  Congress  can  more  appropriately  and  with  more  ac- 
ceptance exercise  it  than  any  other  body  known  to  our  law,  state  or  national ; 
that  by  providing  a  system  of  laws  in  these  matters  appUcable  to  all  ports  and 
to  all  vessels,  a  serious  question  which  has  long  been  a  matter  of  amtest  and 
complaint  may  be  effectively  and  satisfactorily  settled. 

THE  MOVEMENT  FOB  NATIONAL  CONTROL. 

By  the  above  decision  the  States  were  left  without  the  means,  ex- 
cept by  taxing  their  own  citizens,  of  providing  suitable  inspection  of 
immigrants  or  of  caring  for  the  destitute  among  those  admitted. 
The  only  alternative  was  the  recommendation  of  the  Supreme  Court 
that  Congress  assume  control  of  immigration  legislation,  and  New 
York  representatives  in  Congress  immediately  endeavored  to  secure 
the  passa^  of  a  general  immigration  law.  The  above-quoted  case 
was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  March  20,  1876,  and  on  July  6 
following  Senator  Conkling  and  Representative  Cox,  of  New  York, 
introduced  bills  for  the  national  regulation  of  immigration. 

These  bills  provided  for  a  manifest  of  all  alien  passengers;  a  head 
tax  of  $2 ;  the  exclusion  and  deportation  of  convicts,  insane  persons, 
and  paupers,  and  the  reimbursement  to  the  States  ox  all  money  paid 
out  by  them  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  any  immigrants 
within  four  years  after  their  arrival.  These  bills  were  not  ^ven 
favoraUe  consideration,  the  principal  opposition  coming  from  the 
commereial  organizations  of  the  country.  New  York  Senators  and 
Eepresentatives,  however,  continued  to  introduce  bills  of  like  nature, 
but  a  national  immigration  law  was  not  enacted  until  1882. 
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THE  IMMIGRATION  LAW  OF  1882. 

In  his  message  of  December  6,  1881,  President  Arthur  called  at- 
tention to.  the  subject  of  immigration  control  and  recommended  legis- 
lation regarding  the  supervision  and  transitory  care  of  the  immi- 
grants at  ports  of  debarkation. 

In  that  session  of  C!ongress  immigration  legislation  was  given  con- 
sideration, and  on  August  3,  1882,  the  first  general  immigration  law 
was  approved.*  This  law  provided  that  a  head  tax  of  50  cents  should 
be  levied  on  all  aliens  landed  at  United  States  ports,  the  money  thus 
collected  to  be  used  to  defray  the  expenses  of  regulating  immi^ation 
and  for  the  care  of  immigrants  after  landing,  no  more  being  ex- 
pended at  any  port  than  was  collected  at  such  port.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  was  charged  with  executing  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
and  for  that  purpose  he  was  given  power  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
such  state  officers  as  might  be  designated  by  the  governor  of  any  State 
to  take  charge  of  the  local  affairs  of  immigration  within  such  State. 
The  law  provided  that  foreign  convicts  (except  those  convicted  of 
political  offenses) ,  lunatics,  idiots,  and  persons  likely  to  become  public 
charges,  should  not  be  permitted  to  land. 

THE  FIBST  CONTRACT-LABOB  LAW. 

On  February  26, 1885,  the  first  law  forbidding  the  importation  of  con- 
tract labor  was  approved.^  This  law  was  defective,  in  that  no  inspec- 
tion was  provided  for,  nor  was  any  arrangement  made  for  the  gen- 
eral execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  or  for  the  deportation  of 
the  contract  laborer  himself.  This  law  was  amended  by  the  aqt  of 
February  23, 1887,  and  by  this  amendment  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury was  given  the  same  power  to  exclude  and  deport  contract  labor- 
ers that  he  had  been  given  under  the  act  of  1882  over  criminals,  pau- 
g^rs,  idiots,  and  lunatics.  The  act  of  1885  was  again  amended  on 
ctober  9, 1888,  by  which  amendment  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  given  power  to  return  within  the  year  any  immigrant  landed  con- 
trary to  this  law. 

From  1882  to  1888,  aside  from  the  enactment  of  the  contract-labor 
laws  referred  to,  there  was  little  attempt  at  other  immigration  legis- 
lation. Numerous  bills  in  amendment  of  the  laws  of  1882  were  in&o- 
duced  in  Congress,  but  no  action  was  taken  upon  them. 

INVESTIGATIONS  OF  THE  FORD  COMMITTEE. 

During  this  period,  however,  there  was  considerable  agitation  for 
the  further  restriction  or  regulation  of  immigration,  and  in  1888 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  resolution,  in  which  note  was 
taken  of  the  charges  of  prominent  journals  that  the  laws  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  contract  laborers,  convicts,  and  paupers  were 
being  extensively  evaded,  owing  to  the  lack  of  machinery  to  enforce 
them,  and  this  resolution  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  select  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  matter.  This  select  committee,  which  was 
'  known  as  the  "  Ford  committee,"  reported  at  the  following  session 

« 18  Stat,  pt  5,  p.  477.  » 23  Stat.,  p.  332. 
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of  Congress.®  The  report  alleged  that  each  year  there  were  thousands 
of  alien  paupers,  insane  persons,  and  idiots  landed  in  this  country 
who  became  a  burden  upon  the  States  where  they  happened  to  gain  a 
settlement;  that  many  of  these  were  assisted  to  emigrate  by  the 
officials  of  the  country  from  which  they  came;  that  the  number  of 
persons  not  lawfully  entitled  to  land  in  the  United  States  who  cam« 
m  by  the  way  of  the  Canadian  frontier  was  large,  and  was  becoming 
a  serious  danger,  the  testimony  showing  that  in  many  instances  immi- 
grants coming  by  steamer  to  Quebec  had  within  lorty-eight  hours 
after  their  arrival  there  been  applicants  for  shelter  in  the  alms- 
houses of  the  State  of  New  York.  This  was  probably  the  first  time 
that  serious  attention  was  called  to  the  matter  of  overland  immi- 
gration. The  committee  also  declared  that  the  law  of  1882,  as  regards 
the  excluding  of  convicts,  had  been  and  was  being  repeatedly  violated 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  demanded  remedial  legislation,  and  that  the 
contract-labor  law  was  easy  to  violate  and  convictions  under  it  hard 
to  secure.  To  remedy  these  defects  the  committee  recommended  that 
the  enforcement  of  ail  acts  relating  to  the  regulation  of  immigration 
be  intrusted  solely  to  the  Federal  Government  rather  than  to  state 
authorities,  as  was  provided  under  the  law  of  1882.  The  committee 
praised  the  immigrant  of  the  past,  but  said  that  it  could  not  praise 
the  immigrant  then  coming  The  idea  of  selection  was  emphasized, 
and  it  was  asserted  that  ^'  the  time  had  come  to  draw  the  line  and  to 
select  the  good  from  the  bad,  because  the  country  could  not  properly 
assimilate  them." 

Besides  excluding  idiots,  paupers,  lunatics,  and  convicts,  the  bill 
proposed  by  the  Ford  committee  added  to  the  excluded  classes  polyga- 
mists,  anarchists,  and  persons  afflicted  with  a  loathsome  or  danger- 
ous contagious  disease.  The  provisions  of  the  contract-labor  law 
were  also  incorporated  in  the  bill,  and  it  was  provided  that  any 
person  found  in  the  United  States  having  come  contrary  to  law  should 
be  deported  within  two  years  at  the  expense  of  the  transportation 
company  bringing  him.  All  aliens  were  also  required  to  bring  a 
consular  certificate  of  emigration,  showing  that  they  were  not  among 
the  dasses  excluded  by  the  United  States  law.  Congress,  however, 
did  not  act  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Ford  committee. 

IMMIGRATION  COMMITTEES  ESTABLISHED. 

The  subject  of  immigration  continued  to  be  a  matter  of  interest, 
and  in  1889  a  standing  Committee  on  Immigration  in  the  Senate 
and  a  Select  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  in  the 
House  were  established.  In  1890  these  committees  were  authorized 
jointly  to  make  an  inquiry  relative  to  immigration  and  to  investigate 
the  workings  of  the  various  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
several  States  relative  to  immigration. 

Various  reports*  were  submitted,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  com- 
mittee was  that  a  radical  change  in  the  immigration  laws  was  not 
advisable,  although  it  had  been  found  that  throughout  the  coimtry 

»  H.  Rept.  No.  3792,  50th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

*  S.  Repts.  No8.  936  and  1095,  and  H.  Rept.  No.  4048,  5l8t  Oong,,  Ist  sess. ; 
S.  Rept  No.  2165,  S.  Mis.  Doc.  No  88,  and  H.  Repts.  Nos.  3472,  3807,  and  3857, 
51st  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
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there  existed  a  demand  for  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the  immigration 
laws.  During  1890  one  or  more  political  parties  in  23  States  had 
demanded  additional  regulations  of  immigration. 

The  investigation  of  the  joint  committee  showed  that  large  num- 
bers of  immigrants  were  being  landed  every  year  in  violation  of  the 
law  of  1882,  the  chief  cause  of  which  was  the  divided  authority  pro- 
vided for  the  execution  of  the  immigration  act.  The  contract-labor 
law  was  found  to  be  generally  evaded.  The  bill  presented  by  the 
committee  aimed  to  correct  faults  in  existing  law.  As  it  was  pre- 
sented it  received  rather  general  favor,  the  onfy  opposition  to  it  being 
on  the  part  of  ultra -restrictionists,  who  tried  to  have  substituted  a 
bill  which  raised  the  head  tax  from  50  cents  to  $1  and  provided  for 
a  thorough  consular  examination.  The  substitute  bill  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  207  to  41.  The  bill  of  the  committee  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  125  to  48,  and  after  being  adopted  by  the  Senate  without 
discussion  it  was  approved  on  March  8,  1891.® 

THE  IMMIGRATION  LAW  OF  1891. 

This'  law  provided  for  a  head  tax  of  50  cents,  as  was  also  provided 
in  the  law  of  1882,  the  head  tax  being  considered  merely  as  a  means 
of  raising  money  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  law.  Persons 
suffering  from  a  loathsome  or  a  dangerous  contagious  disease,  and 
polygamists,  were  added  to  the  classes  excluded  by  the  act  of  1882, 
and  it  was  also  provided  that  '*  assisted  persons,  unless  affirmatively 
shown  that  they  did  not  belong  to  any  excluded  class,"  should  be 
debarred.  The  contract-labor  law  was  strengthened  by  prohibiting 
the  encouragement  of  immigration  by  promises  of  employment 
through  advertisements  published  in  any  foreign  country,  and  trans- 
portation companies  were  forbidden  to  solicit  or  encourage  immigra- 
tion. Under  the  law  of  1891  the  office  of  superintendent  of  immigra- 
tion was  authorized,  and  for  the  first  time  federal  control  of  immi- 
gration was  completely  and  definitely  established,  United  States 
officials  exercising  the  functions  which  under  the  law  of  1882  had  been 
delegated  to  the  States.  It  now  became  the  duty  of  the  commanding 
officer  of  every  vessel  bringing  alien  immigrants  to  report  to  the 

Sro^r  inspection  officials  the  name,  nationality,  last  residence,  and 
estination  of  all  such  aliens;  all  decisions  of  the  inspection  officials 
refusing  any  alien  the  right  to  land  were  final  unless  appeal  was 
taken  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  the  medical  examination  of 
immigrants  at  United  States  ports  was  to  be  made  by  surgeons  of 
the  United  States  Marine-Hospital  Service ;  and  for  the  first  time  an 
^spection  of  immigrants  on  the  borders  of  Canada  and  Mexico  was 
provided  for.  Another  provision  not  found  in  the  law  of  1882  was 
that  which  allowed  the  return  within  a  year  after  arrival  of  any  alien 
who  had  come  into  the  United  States  in  violation  of  law,  such  return 
^  bdng  at  the  expense  of  the  transportation  company  or  person  bring- 
ing such  alien  mto  the  country. 

THE   INVBSTiaATIONS  OF   1892. 

Notwithstanding  the  new  law,  however,  the  question  of  immigration 
continued  to  receive  attention  in  Congress.    This  law  was  approved 
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on  March  3,  1891,  and  on  January  29,  1892,  a  joint  committee  was 
charged  with  investigating  the  workings  of  the  various  laws  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  immigration  and  the  importation  of  contract 
laborers.  This  committee  made  a  report  on  July  28  of  the  same 
year.*  The  committee  found  that  many  undesirable  immigrants  were 
being  permitted  to  land  who  under  a  proper  and  reasonable  con- 
struction of  the  law  should  have  been  refused  admission,  and  that 
the  law  permitting  the  commissioner  of  immigration  at  any  port  to 
be  the  sole  arbiter  as  to  whether  an  immigrant  should  land  or  not, 
with  an  appeal  in  favor  of  the  immigrant  in  case  he  is  not  permitted 
to  land,  and  no  appeal  in  case  he  is  unlawfully  permitted  to  do  so, 
should  be  changed.  In  recommendinff  a  more  careful  inspection  of 
immi^ants  the  committee  said  that  what  theretofore  had  been  called 
exammations  appeared  to  be  more  of  a  farce  than  a  reality.  To 
remedy  this  it  was  proposed  that  whenever  an  inspector  was  in  doubt 
regarding  the  right  of  an  immigrant  to  land  he  might  detain  him  for 
a  special  mquiry  conducted  by  four  inspectors,  the  favorable  decision 
of  three  of  them  being  necessary  to  admit.  Finally  the  committee 
decided  that  an  examination  should  be  made  at  foreign  ports.of  em- 
barkation by  the  captain  and  surgeon  of  the  ship  bringing  him,  thus 
making  the  steamship  and  transportation  lines  responsible  for  the 
character  of  the  persons  they  bring.  Bills  embodying  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  were  introduced  and  passed  by  the 
Senate  without  debate,  but  the  House  took  no  action  at  that  session. 

On  July  16, 1892,  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  providing  that  the 
Committee  on  Immigration  be  empowered  to  investigate  the  workings 
of  the  immigration  laws  and  the  importation  of  contract  labor,  as 
well  as  the  laws  of  the  prevailing  methods  of  naturalization. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  was  reported  to  the  next  session  of 
Congress.*  Accompanying  the  report  were  two  bills,  one  establish- 
ing additional  regulations  concerning  immigration  and  the  other 
entirely  prohibiting  immigration  for  one  year.  The  reason  for  the 
latter  bill  was  the  epidemic  of  cholera  then  prevailing  in  Europe. 
The  bill  declaring  for  the  total  suspension  of  immigration  for  one 
year,  simply  to  "  defeat  the  arrival  of  cholera  within  our  borders," 
was  deemed  too  severe,  and  instead  the  following  provision,  which  is 
still  in  force,  was  inserted  in  the  general  quarantine  act :  * 

That  whenever  It  shaH  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President  that  by 
reason  of  the  existence  of  cholera  or  other  infections  or  contagious  disease  in  a 
foreign  country  there  is  a  serious  danger  of  the  introduction  of  the  same  into 
the  United  States  and  that  notwithstanding  the  quarantine  defense  this  danger 
is  so  increased  by  the  introduction  of  persons  or  property  from  such  country 
that  a  suspension  of  the  right  to  introduce  the  same  is  demanded  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  health,  the  President  shall  have  the  power  to  prohibit,  in  whole  or 
In  part,  the  introduction  of  persons  and  property  from  such  countries  or  places 
as  he  shall  designate  and  for  such  period  of  time  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

The  other  bill  presented  by  the  Senate  committee  is  interesting  in 
that  for  the  first  time  restriction  of  immigration  by  means  of  an  edu- 
cational test  was  recommended  by  a  congressional  committee.  ^ 

When  the  committee's  report  was  presented  it  was  argued  in  Con- 
gress that  the  law  of  1891  had  been  m  force  only  a  brief  period  and 

«H.  Kept.  No.  2090,  52d  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 
^  H.  Kept.  No.  1333,  52d  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
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its  Deration  as  yet  had  been  only  of  an  experimental  character,  and 
that  instead  of  passing  a  new  law  it  would  be  better  to  bring  about  a 
proper  enforcement  of  the  spirit  of  the  existing  law.  The  objection 
to  tne  educational  test  was  that  the  demand  oi  the  country  was  not 
for  skilled  and  educated  labor,  but  "  for  a  class  of  brawn  and  muscle 
to  assist  in  agriculture  and  in  the  line  of  their  work  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  the  ahnost  boundless  resources  of  the  great  West  and 
South.  It  was  further  argued  that  the  country  was  not  demanding 
the  exclusion  of  any  immigrants  but  criminals  and  paupers.  While 
there  were  some  who  favored  even  a  more  radical  restriction  than  was 
proposed  in  the  committee  bill,  the. idea  of  promoting  a  better  en- 
forcement of  the  existing  laws  prevailed,  and  while  the  cominittee's 
recommendations  resulted  in  a  revised  immigration  law,  which  was 
approved  March  3,  1893,*  it  was  by  no  means  radical.  One  impor- 
tant provision  of  the  law  of  1893  was  that  boards  of  special  inquiry 
should  pass  upon  the  admissibility  of  immigrants,  a  practice  which 
has  since  prevailed. 

With  the  exception  of  an  amendment  to  an  appropriation  act  in 
1894  raising  the  head  tax  on  immiffrahts  from  50  cents  to  $1,  no 
immigration  legislation  was  enacted  until  1903.  The  agitation  of 
the  subject  in  Congress  continued,  however,  and  the  period  is  inter- 
esting chiefly  because  of  the  adoption  by  both  houses  of  Congress  of 
a  bilfproviaing  for  an  educational  test  for  immigrants  and  uie  veto 
of  the  bill  by  President  Cleveland. 


PRESIDENT  CfLEVELAND^S  VETO. 


As  the  bill  went  to  the  President  it  provided  that  persons  phyacally 
capable  and  over  16  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  and  write  the 
English  language  or  some  other  language,  parents,  grandparents, 
wives,  and  minor  children  of  admissime  immigrants  being  excepted, 
were  added  to  the  excluded  classes. 

President  Cleveland  returned  the.  bill  with  his  veto  on  March  2, 
1897.*  He  objected  to  the  radical  departure  from  the  previous  na- 
tional policy  relating  to  immigration,  which  welcomed  all  who  came, 
the  success  of  which  policy  was  attested  by  the  last  century's  great 
growth.  In  referring  to  the  claim  that  the  quality  of  recent  immi- 
gration was  undesirable,  he  said:  "The  time  is  quite  within  recent 
memory  when  the  same  thing  was  said  of  immigrants  who,  with  their 
descenaants,  are  now  numbered  among  our  best  citizens."  The  pre- 
vailing disturbed  labor  conditions  he  attributed  to  a  general  business 
depression,  which  would  in  no  way  be  affected  by  restricting  immi- 
gration.^ In  referring  to  "  the  best  reason  that  could  be  given  for 
this  radical  restriction  of  immigration,"  the  "  protecting  of  our  popu- 
lation against  degeneration  and  saving  our  national  peace  and  quiet 
from  imported  turbulence  and  disorder,"  President  Cleveland  said 
that  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  protected  against  these  evils  by 
limiting  immigration  to  those  who  could  read  and  write,  for,  in  his 
mind,  it  was  safer  "to  admit  a  hundred  thousand  immigrants  who, 
though  unable  to  read  and  write,  seek  among  us  only  a  home  and 

«  27  Stat,  p.  569,  ^  S.  Doc.  No.  185,  54th  Gong.,  2d  sesa 
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opportunity  to  work,  than  to  admit  one  of  those  unruly  a^tators 
who  can  not  only  read  and  write,  but  delights  in  arousing  by  mflam- 
matory  speech  the  illiterate  and  peacefufly  inclined  to  discontent.*' 
Those  classes  which  we  ought  to  exclude,  he  claimed,  should  be  legis- 
lated against  directly. 

Sections  of  the  bill  declaring  it  a  crime  for  an  alien  regularly  to 
come  into  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  work  m>m 
private  parties.  President  Cleveland  declared,  were  "ifliberal,  nar- 
row, and  un-American,''  and,  besides,  he  said,  the  residents  of  these 
border  States  and  Territories  ^'have  separate  and  especial  interests 
which  in  many  cases  make  an  interchange  of  labor  between  their 
people  and  their  alien  neighbors  most  important,  frequently  with  the 
advantage  largely  in  favor  of  our  citizens." 

On  March  3,  1897,  the  House  passed  the  bill  over  the  President's 
veto  by  a  vote  of  193  to  37,  but  no  action  was  taken  in  the  Senate,  and 
considering  the  close  vote  by  which  the  conference  report  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  could  have  been 
passed  over  the  veto. 

In  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  the  bill  which  President  Cleveland 
vetoed  was  again  introduced  and  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  45 
to  28,  but  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  refused  to  consider  it  by  a 
vote  of  103  to  101. 

INVESTIGATIONS  BY  THE  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 

By  an  act  of  June  18, 1898,  the  Industrial  Commission  was  created. 
Section  2  of  this  act  provided : 

That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  investigate  questions  pertain- 
ing to  immigration,  and  to  report  to  Congress  and  to  suggest  such  legislation  as 
it  may  deem  best  upon  these  subjects. 

The  final  report  of  this  commission  containing  recommendations 
relative  to  immigration  legislation  was  submitted  to  Confess  on 
February  20,  1902,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  House  which  was  substantially  in  accord  with  the  recommenda- 
tions made.  The  principal  object  of  the  bill  was  to  codify  in  concise 
form  all  immigration  legislation  before  enacted,  from  the  act  of 
March  3,  1875,  to  the  act  of  1894,  and  to  arrange  the  le^slation  in 
regular  order  and  sequence  according  to  the  various  specific  subjects 
dealt  with  in  the  bill. 

When  the  Industrial  Commission  bill  was  before  the  House,  an 
amendment  was  added  providing  for  the  exclusion  of  all  persona 
over  15  who  were  unable  to  read  the  English  language  or  some  other 
language,  excepting  the  wife,  children  under  18  years  of  age,  and 
parents  and  grandparents  of  admissible  immigrants.  This  amend- 
ment was  adopted  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  86  to  7.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  the  literacy  test  provision  the  bill  passed  the  House  May  27, 
1902,  practically  as  introduced,  but  the  Senate  did  not  act  upon  it 
until  tne  following  session.  Besides  eliminating  the  educational  test 
and  raising  the  head  tax  from  $1  to  $2,  the  Senate  added  provisions 
making  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  assist  in  the  unlawful  entry  or 
naturalization  of  alien  anarcnists.  These  amendments  were  accepted 
by  the  House.  Before  the  final  passage  of  the  bill  a  provision  was 
added  providing  that  no  alien,  even  if  belonging  in  the  excluded 
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classes,  should  be  deported  if  liable  to  execution  for  a  religious  offense 
in  the  country  from  which  he  came,  but  this  provision  was  eliminated 
in  conference.  The  bill  was  approved  by  the  President  March  3, 
1908,» 

From  the  act  of  March  8, 1908,  until  the  act  of  February  20, 1907, 
no  laws  of  general  importance  affecting  immigration  were  enacted 
by  Congress.  On  February  14,  1908,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  was  established  and  the  Commissioner-Greneral  of  Immi- 
-"^ation  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  that 
department.  By  the  law  of  June  29,  1906,  providing  for  a  uniform 
^^jrme  for  the  naturalization  of  aliens,  the  designation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration  was  changed  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization, and  it  was  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  new 
naturalization  law. 

The  agitation  of  the  immigration  question  was  continued,  how- 
ever, and  at  each  session  of  Congress  several  bills  proposing  restric- 
tions or  a  stricter  supervision  of  immigration  were  introduced.  In  the 
Fifty-eighth  Congress  a  bill  was  introduced  which  proposed  to  limit 
the  number  of  aliens  from  any  one  nation  allowed  to  enter  the 
United  States  in  any  one  fiscal  year  to  80,000,  but  no  action  was 
taken  upon  it. 

THE  IMMIGRATION  LAW  OF  1907. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  following  the 
popular  demand  for  the  further  regulation  of  alien  immigration,  sev- 
eral bills  were  introduced  and  bills  were  passed  by  both  the  Senate 
and  House,*  but  were  not  finally  enacted  into  law  until  the  second 
session  of  that  Congress.  A  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Dillingham, 
of  Vermont,  which  provided  for  some  important  administrative 
changes  in  the  immigration  act  of  1903,  was  reported  from  the 
Senate  committee  March  29,  1906.  This  bill,  as  reported,  proposed 
several  changes  in  the  law.  The  head  tax  on  immi^ants  was 
increased  from  $2  to  $5;  imbeciles,  feeble-minded  persons,  unaccom- 
panied children  under  17  years  of  age,  and  persons  "  who  are  found 
to  be  and  are  certified  by  the  examming  surgeon  as  being  mentally 
.  or  physically  defective,  such  mental  or  physical  defect  being  of  a 
nature  which  mav  affect  the  ability  of  such  aliens  to  earn  a  living,*' 
were  added  to  the  excluded  classes;  the  provision  of  existing  law 
excluding  prostitutes  was  amended  to  also  exclude  "  women  or  girls 
coming  into  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  or  for 
any  ottier  immoral  purpose ; "  steamship  companies  were  required  to 
furnish  lists  of  outgoing  passengers;  and  the  creation  of  a  division  of 
distribution  in  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  was  authorized. 

In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  amended  by  the  insertion  of  a  literacy 
test  which  provided  for  the  exclusion  from  the  United  States  of — 

an  persons  over  sixteen  years  of  age  and  physically  capable  of  reading  wbo 
can  not  read  the  English  language  or  some  other  language;  but  an  admissible 
immigrant  or  a  person  now  in  or  hereafter  admitted  to  this  country  may 
bring  in  or  send  for  his  wife,  his  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
his  parents  or  grandparents  over  fifty  years  of  age,  if  they  are  otherwise  ad- 
missible, whether  they  are  so  able  to  read  or  not. 

« 82  Stat,  pt  1,  p.  1213. 
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The  bill  as  amended  passed  the  Senate  May  23,  1906,  and  in  the 
House  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation. This  conmiittee  recommended  the  substitution  of  a  House 
bill  which,  however,  did  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the 
Senate.  Tlie  head  tax  provision  was  the  same  and  the  additions 
to  the  excluded  classes  practically  so;  a  literacy  test  similar  to  that 
of  the  Senate  was  also  included.  The  bill  as  originally  reported 
by  the  House  committee «  also  provided  for  the  exclusion  of  every 
adult  male  who  had  not  $25  in  his  possession,  and  every  female  alien 
and  every  male  alien  under  16  years  not  possessed  of  $16.  provided 
that  $50  in  the  possession  of  the  head  or  a  family  would  be  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  amount  for  all  members  of  sucn  family,  except 
grown  sons. 

In  a  subsequent  bill  and  report,*  presented  June  11,  1906,  however, 
the  money  (^qualification  feature  was  omitted.  The  reports  of  the 
House  committee  were  accompanied  by  a  minority  report,  signed  by 
two  members  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Bennet  and  Mr.  Ruppert,  both  of 
New  York,  in  which  the  increased  head  tax  and  the  educational  test 
provisions  were  disagreed  to.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
bill  was  amended  by  striking  out  the  increased  head-tax  provision  and 
the  provision  for  a  literacy  test,  by  inserting  a  section  creating  the 
ImmiCTation  Commission,  and  by  adopting  the  so-called  Littauer 
amendment,  which  provided  as  follows : 

That  an  immigrant  who  proves  that  he  is  seeking  admission  to  this  country 
solely  to  avoid  prosecution  or  punishment  on  religious  or  political  grounds,  for 
an  offense  of  a  political  character,  or  prosecution  involving  danger  of  punish- 
ment, or  danger  to  life  or  limb  on  account  of  religious  belief,  shall  not  be  de- 
ported because  of  want  of  means  or  the  probability  of  his  being  unable  to  earn 
a  livelihood. 

In  conference  between  the  two  Houses  the  Senate  receded  from  its 

Erovision  relative  to  a  literacv  test;  the  House  receded  from  the 
fittauer  amendment;  the  head-tax  provision  was  compromised  by 
fixing  the  amount  at  $4,  instead  of  $5  as  provided  by  the  Senate  and 
$2  as  provided  by  the  House;  the  House  amendment  creating  the 
Immigration  Commission  was  agreed  to  with  an  amendment,  which 
provided  that  the  Commission  should  consist  of  three  Senators,  three 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  three  persons  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  or  the  United  States,  instead  of  two  Sen- 
ators, three  Members  of  the  House,  and  two  citizen  members,  as  was 
provided  in  thfe  House  amendment.  The  section  creating  the  Com- 
mission was  further  amended  in  conference  by  the  addition  of  the 
following  provision: 

*  *  •  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  also  authorized,  in  the  name 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  •States,  to  call,  in  his  discretion,  an  interna- 
tional conference,  to  assemble  at  such  point  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  or  to  send 
special  commissioners  to  any  foreign  country,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  by 
International  agreement,  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  the  immigration  of  aliens  to  the  United  States;  of  providing 
for  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  examination  of  such  aliens  by  American 
consuls  or  other  officers  of  the  United  States  Government  at  the  ports  of  em- 
barkation, or  elsewhere;  of  securing  the  assistance  of  foreign  governments  in 
their  own  territories  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 


«59th  CJong.,  1st  sess.,  H.  R.  17941  (H.  Rept.  No.  3021). 
&59th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  H.  R.  18673  (H.  Rept.  No.  363). 
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goyemlDg  immigration  to  tlie  United  States ;  of  entering  into  such  international 
agreements  as  may  be  proper  to  prevent  the  immigration  of  aliens  who,  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  are  or  may  be  excluded  from  entering  the  United 
States,  and  of  regulating  any  matters  pertaining  to  such  immigration. 

The  conferees  also  added  a  new  section  (sec  42)^  to  the  bill 
amending  section  1  of  the  passenger  act  of  1882  relative  to  air  space 
allotted  to  steerage  passengers,  and  amended  section  1  of  the  immigra- 
tion bill  under  consideration  by  inserting  the  following  provision : 

That  whenever  the  President  shall  be  satisfied  that  passports  issued  by  any 
foreign  government  to  its  citizens  to  go  to  any  country  other  than  the  United 
States  or  to  any  insular  possession  of  the  United  States  or  to  the  Canal  Zone 
are  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  holders  to  come  to  the  continental 
territory  of  the  United  States  to  the  detriment  of  labor  conditions  therein,  the 
President  may  refuse  to  permit  such  citizens  of  the  country  issuing  such  pass- 
ports to  enter  the  continental  territory  of  the  United  States  from  such  other 
country  or  from  such  insular  possessions  or  from  the  Canal  Zone. 

Later  this  provision  of  law  was  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  exclud- 
ing Japanese  and  Korean  laborers  from  the  United  States.  This  bill^ 
was  approved  February  20,  1907,  and  is  the  present  law  upon  the 
subject.^ 

LEGISIiATION  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OP  THE  WHITE-SLAVE  TRAFFIC. 

By  the  act  of  March  26,  1910,  sections  2  and  3  of  the  immigration 
law  of  February  20,  1907,  were  amended  to  more  effectively  prevent 
the  importation  of  women  and  girls  for  immoral  purposes  and  their 
control  by  importers  and  others  after  admission  to  the  United  States. 
These  amendments  followed  recommendations  of  the  Immigration 
Commission  contained  in  a  report  of  the  Commission  on  the  importa- 
tion and  harboring  of  vomen  for  immoral  purposes.** 

By  the  act  of  March  26  the  following  were  added  to  the  classes 
excluded  by  section  2  of  the  immigration  act:  "  Persons  who  are  sup- 
ported by  or  receive  in  full  or  in  part  the  .proceeds  of  prostitution." 
Under  the  terms  of  the  act  of  1907  "  women  or  girls  coming  into  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  or  for  any  other  im- 
moral purpose,"  and  also  ''persons  who  procure  or  attempt  to  bring 
in  prostitutes  or  women  or  girls  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  or  for 
any^  other  immoral  purpose,"  were  specifically  excluded  from  the 
United  States.  Under  tnat  law,  however,  there  was  no  specific  pro- 
vision for  the  exclusion  of  that  particularly  reprehensible  class  of  per- 
sons referred  to  in  the  act  of  March  26, 1910.  By  the  amendment  of 
section  3  of  the  law  of  1907  additional  means  were  provided  for  the 

Sunishment  and  deportation  of  aliens  who  in  any  way  profited  or 
erived  benefit  from  the  proceeds  of  prostitution. 
The  agitation  of  the  white-slave  trafiic  in  Congress  also  resulted  in 
the  enactment  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  transportation  of  persons 
from  one  State  to  another  for  purposes  of  prostitution.^ 

•See  Steerage  legislation,  1S19-1908.  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commis- 
sion, vol.  39.     (S.  Doc.  No.  661,  61st  Cong.,  3d  sess.) 

^  34  Stat,  pt.  1,  p.  898. 

o  See  pp.  731-744. 

<*  See  Importation  and  Harboring  of  Women  for  Immoral  Purposes,  Reports 
of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  37.    (S.  Doc.  No.  196.  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

« Public  act  No.  277,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  approved  June  25,  1910.  See  pp. 
744-747  of  this  volume. 
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CHINESE  LEGISLATION. 

In  the  early  fifties,  when  the  Chinese  first  came  to  California  in 
any  considerable  numbers,  it  is  said  that  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
regarded  "  with  admiration  and  pride  "  these  "  pictur^que  and  far- 
traveling  immigrants."  The  movement  developed  rapidly  and  sup- 
plied cheap  latSr  for  the  construction  of  railways,  it  appears  that 
there  was  little  objection  to  their  coming  at  that  time,  but  later  when 
they  entered  the  mines  and  became  successful  competitors  of  white 
men  and  women  in  other  lines  of  work,  an  opposition  to  their  immi- 
gration arose  which  has  since  continued.  This  opposition  was  soon 
expressed  in  state  laws  for  the  suppression  of  such  Immigration.  In 
1853  a  law  taxing  all  foreign  miners  was  enacted  in  California,  but 
in  practice  such  tax  was  collected  only  from  the  Chinese.  In  185& 
California  imposed  a  tax  of  $55  upon  every  Chinese  immigrant,  and 
in  1858  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  all  Chinese  or  Mongolians  from 
entering  the  State,  unless  driven  on  shore  by  weather  or  some  acci- 
dent, in  which  case  it  was  provided  they  should  be  immediately  sent 
out  of  the  country.  In  1862  another  act  was  passed  providing  for  a 
head  tax  of  $2.50  upon  all  arriving  Mongolians  18  years  of  age  or 
over,  unless  thw  were  engaged  in  the  production  and  manufacture  of 
sugar,  rice,  coffee,  or  tea.  These  different  state  laws  were  declared 
uncoiujtitutional  by  the  supreme  court  of  California.  In  the  same 
manner  the  cities  of  the  Pacific  coast  passed  ordinances  directly  or 
indirectly  affecting  the  Chinese.  Notwithstanding  adverse  decisions 
of  the  state  courts  California  persisted  in  attempts  to  repress  Chinese 
immigation,  but  finally  all  such  attempts  were  rendered  futile  by  the 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  that  the  regulation  of 
immigration  was  a  subject  for  national  rather  than  state  legislation.^ 

Even  before  this  decision,  however,  California  appealed  to  Con- 
gress for  national  legislation  to  stop  Chinese  immigration. 

The  first  consideration  given  to  Chinese  immigration  in  Congress 
resulted  in  the  law  of  1862  prohibiting  the  coolie  trade,  which  has 
been  referred  to  as  the  first  attempt  of  Congress  to  regulate  immigra- 
tion. All  debates  in  Congress  and  reports  on  the  subject,  however, 
show  that  the  question  of  the  importation  of  Chinese  coolies  into  the 
United  States  was  not  considered,  the  only  purpose  of  the  act  being 
to  prevent  American  vessels  from  carrying  on  this  coolie  or  slave 
trade,  especially  between  China  and  the  West  Indies,  although  to 
some  extent  it  was  also  carried  on  with  South  American  ports. 

THE   BUBLINGAME   TREATY. 

Although  political  relations  of  the  United  States  with  China  date 
back  to  the  vear  1844,  the  first  treaty  in  which  emigration  from  one 
country  to  the  other  was  considered  was  the  Burlingame  treaty,  pro- 
claimed July  28,  1868.*  Sections  5  and  6  of  that  treaty  state  the 
position  of  tne  United  States  respecting  the  rights  of  Chinese  in  this 
country.  The  inherent  and  inalienable  ri^ht  of  man  to  change  his 
home  and  allegiance,  and  also  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  free  migra- 

•  See  p.  567.  » 16  Stat,  p.  740. 
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tion  and  emigration  of  their  citizens  and  subjects,  respectively,  from 
the  one  country  to  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  curiosity,  or  trade, 
or  as  permanent  residents,  were  recognized,  but  ^^  any  other  than  an 
entirely  voluntair  emigration  "  was  reprobated.  By  the  Burlingame 
treaty  the  United  States  declared  that— 

Chinese  subjects  visiting  or  residing  in  the  United  States  shall  enjoy  the  same 
privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions  in  respect  to  travel  or  residence  as  may 
there  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nations. 

The  right  of  naturalization  was,  however,  denied  them. 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  as  expressed  in  this  treaty  was 
not  popular  in  the  Pacific  States,  and  these  States  continued  their 
efforts  to  secure  legislation  restricting  the  further  immigration  of 
the  Chinese. 

In  1872  the  legislature  of  Califomia  had  instructed  their  Eepre- 
sentatives  in  Congress  to  urge  the  making  of  a  new  treaty  with  China 
I>rovidin^  for  the  exclusion  of  certain  Chinese  subjects,  and  the  con- 
tinued agitation  finallv  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  March 
8.  1875.  Besides  prohibiting  the  importation  of  women,  especially 
Cfhinese  women,  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  and  the  immigration 
of  convicts,  the  principal  provision  of  the  act  of  1875  was  that  the 
transporting  into  the  United  States  of  any  subject  of  China,  Japan, 
or  any  oriental  country,  without  their  free  and  voluntary  consent,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  them  to  a  term  of  service,  was  to  be  puni^ed 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year  and  by  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding $2,000.  It  further  provided  that  any  person  attempting  to 
contract  in  this  manner  to  supply  coolie  labor  to  another  should  be 
guilty  of  a  felony,  and  should  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year  and  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000. 

CONGRESSIONAL   INQUIBY    OF   187^-77. 

On  February  27,  1877,  the  report «  of  the  joint  special  committee 
sent  to  Califomia  to  study  the  question  was  submitted  to  Congress. 
The  committee  as  appointed  consisted  of  Messrs.  Morton,  of  Indiana, 
Meade,  of  New  York,  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  Cooper,  of  New 
York,  and  Sargent  and  Piper,  of  Califomia.  Because  of  sic^ess  and 
resignations  the  final  report  was  made  by  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Sargent, 
and  Mr.  Piper.  This  report  was  a  violent  denunciation  oi  the 
Chinese  as  a  class  on  the  part  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  finally  led  to 
the  passage  of  the  Chinese-exclusion  law.  Congress  took  no  imme- 
diate action  on  this  report,  but  from  that  time  on  protests  and  bills 
looking  to  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  were  constantly  oeing  introduced 
and  considered  in  Congress. 

In  1879  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  limiting  to  15  the  number 
of  Chinese  who  could  come  into  the  United  States  upon  any  one 
vessel.  It  was  argued  against  this  bill  that  it  would  abrogate  the 
provisions  of  the  Burlingame  treaty.  After  being  amended  oy  add- 
mg  a  provision  for  the  abrogation  of  articles  5  and  6  of  that  treaty, 
which  gave  to  the  Chinaman  all  privileges  enjoyed  by  "  citizens  or 
subjects  of  the  most-favored  nations,"  the  bill  passed  the  House 
January  28,  1879,  by  a  vote  of  155  to  72,  and  on  Febraary  15  it 

o  S.  Rept  No.  689,  44th  Ck>ng.,  2d  sess. 
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passed  the  Senate  b^  a  small  majority.  On  March  1, 1879,  President 
Hayes  returned  it  with  his  veto,<*  declaring  that  history  gave  no  other 
instance  where  a  treaty  had  been  abrogated  by  Congress  and  that  it 
was  not  competent  to  modify  a  treaty  by  cutting  out  certain  sections, 
and  even  if  it  were  constitutional,  seeing  that  China  would  prob- 
ably assent  willingly  to  such  a  modification,  he  thought  it  better 
pohcy  to  wait  for  the  proper  course  of  diplomatic  negotiations. 

THE    CHINESE   TBI[:ATY    OF    1880. 

Congress  failed  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  veto,  and  negotiations  were 
almost  immediately  entered  into  for  a  change  in  the  treaty.  On 
November  17, 1880,  a  treaty  somewhat  as  desired  by  the  Pacific  coast 
was  concluded,^  the  article  relating  to  the  limitation  and  suspensicm 
of  Chinese  inunigration  into  the  United  States  being  as  follows: 

Wheaever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  the  coming 
of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States,  or  their  residence  therein,  affects  or 
threatens  to  alfect  the  interests  of  that  country,  or  to  endanger  the  good  order 
of  the  said  country,  or  of  any  locality  within  the  territory  thereof,  the  Govern- 
ment of  China  agrees  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  regulate, 
limit,  or  suspend  such  coming  or  residence,  but  may  not  absolutely  prohibit  it 
The  limitation  or  suBi)ension  shall  be  reasonable,  and  shall  apply  only  to  Chinese 
who  may  go  to  the  United  States  as  laborers,  other  classes  not  being  included 
in  the  limitations.  Legislation  taken  in  regard  to  Chinese  laborers  will  be  of 
such  a  cliaracter  only  as  is  necessary  to  enforce  the  regulation,  limitation,  or 
snspension  of  immigration,  and  inmalgrants  shaU  not  be  subject  to  persoaal 
maltreatment  or  abuse. 

THE    CHIITESE-EXCLnSION    LAW    OF    18S2. 

After  the  treaty  of  1880  was  conduded  a  bill  to  execute  certain 
stipulations  contained  therein  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and  House.^ 
As  this  bill  went  to  the  President  for  approval  it  provided  that 
within  ninety  days  after  its  passage,  and  until  twenty  years  there- 
after, the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  should  be  suspended.  Excep- 
tion was  made  to  Chinese  laborers  who  were  in  the  United  States 
on  November  17,  1880,  and  those  who  should  come  before  the  act 
went  into  effect.  Also  a  complete  system  of  registration,  certifica- 
tion and  identification  was  provided.  Skilled  Chinese  laborers  were 
specifically  among  those  excluded,  and  all  state  or  United  States 
courts  were  denied  the  right  to  admit  Chinese  to  citizenship.  On 
April  4,  1882,  President  Arthur  returned  the  bill  with  his  veto,*  his 
principal  reason  for  refusing  to  sign  it  being  that  the  passage  of  an 
act  prohibiting  immigration  for  twenty  years  was  an  unreasonable 
suspension  of  immigration  and  consequently  a  breach  of  the  treaty. 
The  features  relating  to  registration  he  also  claimed  served  no  good 
purpose.  Subsequently  a  modified  bill  was  passed  by  Congress,  and, 
although  contaimn^  some  of  the  provisions  objectionable  to  the  Presi- 
dent, he  approved  it  on  May  6,  1882/  This  law  provided  that  all 
immigration  of  Chinese  laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  should  be  sus- 
pended for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

«  H.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  102,  45th  Cong.,  3d  sess. 

»  22  Stat.,  p.  826.    See  pp.  783  and  784  of  this  volume. 

<^  S.  71,  47th  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 

*  Ex.  Doc.  No.  148,  47th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

«  22  Stat.  p.  58.    See  pp.  785-788  of  this  volume 
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THE    CHINESE-ESCCLUBION    LAW    OF    1884. 

In  the  next  Congress  there  were  several  bills  introduced  amending 
this  act  of  1882.  One  of  these,  that  of  Mr.  Henley,®  of  California, 
was  reported  favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  law  had  been  intended,  by  its  originators,  to  exclude  Chinese 
laborers,  but  it  had  failed  to  do  this  and  required  revision  to  con- 
form to  the  intent  of  its  framers.  To  substantiate  this  view,  the 
committee  cited  the  case  decided  by  Justices  Lowell  and  Nelson, 
of  the  United  States  circuit  court  in  Massachusetts,  where  a  Chinese 
laborer,  bom  on  the  island  of  Hongkong  after  its  cession  to  Great 
Britain,  was  held  not  to  be  within  the  provisions  of  the  act.  ^  To 
avoid  a  similar  situation  the  act  was  extended  to  all  Chinese,  subjects 
of  whatever  country.  To  prt^vent  evasions  of  the  law  through  the 
"possible  interpretations  of  words  *  merchants'  and  'travelers,'  to- 
gether with  the  notorious  capabilities  of  the  lower  classes  of  Chinese 
for  perjury,"  the  certificates  of  the  exempt  classes  were  made  more 
elaborate,  and  the  word  "merchant"  was  defined  to  exclude  huck- 
sters, peddlers,  and  fishermen.  The  certificates  were  made  the  only 
evidence  admissible  to  establish  a  right  to  reenter.  These  certificates 
also  had  to  be  verified  by  the  United  States  diplomatic  oflScer  at  the 
port  of  departure. 

All  attempts  to  make  the  bill  less  severe  were  futile,  and  it  passed 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  184  to  12 ;  not  voting,  125.  The  Senate  passed 
it  by  a  vote  of  43  to  12 ;  not  voting,  21.  It  was  approved  July  6, 
1884.^ 

THE    CHINESE    TREATY   OF    1888. 

In  1886  China  of  her  own  accord  proposed  to  prohibit  the  emigra- 
tion of  her  laborers  to  the  United  States,  and  also  to  prohibit  the 
return  of  any  laborers  who  had  gone  back  to  China.  She  asked  that 
negotiations  be  entered  into  for  a  treaty  embodying  such  provisions. 
Such  a  treaty  was  agreed  to  and  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
two  countries  on  March  12, 1888. 

The  treaty  as  signed  provided  that  Chinese  laborers  should  be 
excluded  for  twenty  years.  No  Chinese  laborer  returning  to  China 
was  to  be  allowed  to  reenter  the  United  States  unless  he  left  a  wife, 
child,  or  parent,  or  property  to  the  value  of  $1,000.  To  avail  himself 
of  this  right  he  had  to  return  within  a  year.^  Chinese  subjects  other 
than  laborers  had  to  obtain  certificates  of  identification  from  con- 
sular representatives  of  the  United  States  at  ports  of  departure.  As 
in  the  earlier  treaty,  the  Chinaman  lawfully  residing  here  was 
granted  all  the  privileges  of  citizens  of  the  most-favored  nations. 
Finally  the  indemnity  ftnd  of  $276,619.75  which  wa.s  asked  for  losses 
and  injuries  suffered  by  the  Chinese  in  various  anti-Chinese  riots  in 
the  Pacific  coast  States  was  included.  Before  ratifying  it  the  Senate 
changed  two  articles  of  the  treaty.  By  the  first,  all  Chinese  laborers 
not  then  in  the  United  States,  but  who  held  return  certificates  under 
existing  laws,  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  enter.  The  other  required 
the  possession  of  the  certificate  of  identification  to  insure  entry. 

THE   CHINESE-EXCLUSION    LAW    OF    1888. 

Expecting  an  immediate  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  China,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  on  July  15, 1888,  reported  a 

«H.  R.  1798  (H.  Kept  No.  614),  48tb  Cong.,  1st  eess. 
^  28  Stat,  p.  115.    See  pp.  785-788  of  this  volume. 
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bill*  to  prohibit  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  according  to  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  just  ratified.  It  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  August  8,  and  by  the  House  August  20,  1888,  and  was  approved 
September  13,  1888.* 

No  ratification  of  the  treaty  followed,  however,  and  on  receipt  of 
unofficial  reports  that  China  had  rejected  it.  Congress  passed  a  bill 
prohibiting  the  coming  to  the  United  States  of  Chinese  laborers.*' 
President  Cleveland  withheld  his  approval  of  the  bill  for  some  time, 
but  finally,  on  the  refusal  of  China  to  ratify  the  treaty  unless  the 
term  of  years  was  made  shorter,  and  other  conditions  were  changed, 
on  October  1,  1888,  he  signed  it.'  In  his  message  accompanying  the 
approval  President  Cleveland  justified  his  action,  claiming  that 
China's  delay  was  a  breach  of  the  existing  treaty,  and  sudi  a  oreach 
as  justified  Congress  in  legislatively  dealing  with  the  matter.  He  rec- 
ommended the  payment  of  the  indemnity  provided  by  tiie  terms  of  the 
treaty  and  he  also  recommended  that  the  act  should  not  apply  to 
Chinese  already  on  their  way.  The  indemnity  was  paid,  but  the 
recommendation  respecting  those  on  the  way  was  not  h^od. 

CHINESE    LEGISLATION    OF    1892. 

On  December  10, 1891,  Senator  Dolph,  of  Oregon,  introduced  a  bill  • 
providing  that  the  act  of  May  6,  1882,  should  oe  continued  in  force 
for  another  ten  years.  This  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 19, 1892.  ^  Kepresentative  Geair,  of  California,  reported  a  bill  ^ 
absolutely  prohibiting  the  coining  oi  Chinese  persons,  except  diplo- 
matists, to  the  United  States.  AU  Chinese  in  the  United  States  were 
to  be  obliged  to  take  out  certificates,  so  that  the  authorities  could  know 
their  whereabouts.  Failure  to  procure  this  certificate  meant  depor- 
tation. The  Senate  bill  was  not  favored  in  the  House  and  the  more 
stringent  Geary  bill  was  passed  on  April  4,  1892.  When  it  went  to 
the  Senate  the  Dolph  bill  was  substituted  and  a  conference  asked 
for.  The  report  of  the  conference  committee  was  finally  adopted  and 
the  resulting  bill  was  approved  the  day  before  the  expiration  of  the 
existing  law.^  The  law  of  1892  contained  part  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  bill  and  part  of  those  of  the  House  bill.  By  its  terms  all 
existing  laws  were  continued  in  force  for  ten  years.  All  Chinese 
laborers  within  the  United  States  were  required  to  secure  certificates 
within  one  year,  and  if  any  was  found  without  such  certificate  he  was 
to  be  liable  to  deportation. 

Upon  the  passage  of  this  act  certain  Chinese  persons  employed 
three  prominent  attorneys  to  render  an  opinion  upon  the  constitu- 
tionality  of  the  law  as  a  whole.  Each  of  these  attorneys  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional,  but  on  May  15,  1893, 
the  Supreme  Court  declared  it  constitutional.  Having  relied  upon 
the  opinions  of  their  attorneys  the  Chinese  did  not  register.  When 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  rendered  the  year  provided 
by  the  statute  for  certincation  was  ended,  and  there  were  some  90,000 
unregistered  Chinamen  in  the  country,  all  liable  to  deportation. 

^  S.  3304,  50tli  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

^  25  Stat.,  p.  476.    See  pp.  788-791  of  this  volume. 

<'  H.  R.  11336,  50th  Cong,,  1st  sess. 

*  25  Stat,  p.  504. 

«  S.  540.  52d  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

t  H.  R.  6185,  52d  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 

^27  Stat,  p.  25.    See  pp.  791-794  of  this  volume. 
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After  considering  the  matter  and  seeing  that  it  would  cost  more  than 
$6,000,000  to  deport  them,  Congress  decided  it  would  be  more  just 
and  economical  to  extend  the  period  for  obtaining  certificates. 
Accordingly  a  law  was  passed,  and  approved  on  November  3,  1893, 
granting  an  additional  six  months  for  the  taking  out  of  certificates.^ 

THE    CHINESE    TREATY    OF    1894. 

Shortly  after  the  passage  of  these  acts  China  asked  for  the  open- 
ing of  negotiations  looking  to  a  new  treaty.  Negotiations  were  suc- 
cessful, and  on  December  8,  1894,  a  treaty  was  proclaimed.*  This 
provided  for  the  exclusion  of  all  Chinese  laborers  for  a  term  of  ten 
years.  Those  going  back  to  China  were  allowed  to  return  here,  pro- 
viding they  had  a  wife,  child,  or  parent,  or  property  worth  $1,000 
somewhere  in  the  United  States,  Registration  was  still  required.  It 
practically  covered  the  same  grounds  as  existing  le^slation,  except 
thht  the  act  of  October  1, 1888,  refusing  to  Chinese  laborers  the  rignt 
to  return,  was  repealed. 

After  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  on  July  7, 1898,  Chinese  inmiigra- 
tion  to  these  islands  was  declared  to  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  Statesi^  On  April  30, 1900,  provision  was  made  for  the  regis- 
tering of  all  the  Chinese  in  these  islands,  and  Chinese  living  there 
were  forbidden  to  enter  continental  United  States.® 

THE    CHINESE-EXCLUSION    LAW    OF    1902. 

As  the  time  came  for  the  lapse  of  the  period  of  exclusion  provided 
by  the  act  of  1892  interest  in  the  exclusion  laws  a^ain  became  intense, 
especially  on  the  Pacific  coast.  A  convention  held  in  San  Francisco 
on  November  22,  1901,  and  composed  of  more  than  1,000  representa- 
tives of  county  supervisors,  city  councils,  and  trade,  commercial,  and 
civic  organizations,  declared  for  a  continuance  of  the  exclusion  laws.* 

A  Chmese  minister,  in  a  letter*'  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated 
December  10, 1901,  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  United 
States,  "  urging  an  adjustment  of  the  questions  involved  more  in 
harmony  with  the  friendly  relations  of  the  two  Governments." 

On  tlie  16th  of  January,  1902,  Senator  Mitchell,  of  Oregon,  intro- 
duced a  bill  f  to  prohibit  the  coming  of  Chinese  into  the  United  States 
and  regulating  tneir  residence  within  her  territories.  A  similar  bill 
was  introduce  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Kahn,  of  California.  On  March 
26,  1902,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  reported  Mr.  Kahn's  bill 
with  a  substitute.^'  Several  provisions  of  the  bill  were  stricken 
out  because  they  were  considered  unconstitutional.    The  committee 

Sroposed  excluding  all  Chinese  laborers,  but  wanted  to  avoid  any 
iscourtesy  or  annoyance  to  Any  genuine  merchants,  students,  etc., 
on  the  ground  that  this  attitude  was  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
commerce  with  China.  It  also  struck  out  a  clause  forbidding  the 
employment  of  Chinese  on  ships  carrying  the  American  flag  on  the 

<»28  Stat,  p.  7.    See  pp.  794  and  795  of  this  volume. 

»  28  Stat,  p.  1210. 

«  See  p.  795. 

'The  memorial  of  this  conyentlon,  also  the  arguments  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  entitled  "  Meat  V8.  Rice,"  are  found  in  S.  Doc.  No.  137,  57th 
Cong.,  Ist  sess. 

•  S.  Doc  No.  162,  57th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

f  S.  2960  (S.  Rept  No.  776)  and  H.  Rept.  No.  9330,  27th  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 

'H.  R.  13031  (H.  Rept  No.  1231),  67th  Cong.,  let  sees. 
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Pacific  Ocean,  because  of  the  injury  that  would  accrue  to  American 
shipping.  Following  in  the  main  the  committee's  recommendations, 
the  bill  passed  the  House.  The  clause  relating  to  seamen,  however, 
was  restored  and  all  laws  were  extended  to  the  insular  possessions. 

In  the  Senate  the  Mitchell  and  Kahn  bills  were  considered  too 
severe,  and  before  passing  that  body  they  were  amended  by  providing 
that  all  existing  laws  be  reenacted,  to  continue  in  force  until  a  new 
treaty  should  be  negotiated.  As  amended  the  bill  passed  by  a  vote 
of  76  to  1 ;  not  voting,  11.  Senator  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  who  cast 
the  single  opposing  vote,  still  upheld  his  early  position  that  he  could 
not  support  legislation  which  discriminated  agamst  race.  The  House 
refused  to  concur  in  the  amendments  of  the  Senate,  but  the  report 
of  the  conference  was  adopted  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  on  April 
28.    The  President  approved  it  April  29,  1902.« 

THE    CHINESE-EXCLUSION    LAW    OF    1904. 

Upon  the  refusal  of  China  to  continue  the  treaty  of  1894  after 
1904,  on  April  27,  1904,^  Congress  again  reenacted,  extending  and 
continuing,  without  modification,  limitation,  or  condition,  all  laws 
then  in  force  in  so  far  as  they  were  not  inconsistent  with  treaty 
obligations. 

By  the  act  of  1904  all  existing  legislation  was  continued  in  force 
until  otherwise  provided  by  law.  All  legislation  was  extended  to  the 
insular  possessions,  and  Chinese  immigration  from  these  islanck  to  the 
United  States,  or  from  one  island  group  to  another,  was  prohibited, 
although  moving  from  island  to  island  oi  the  same  group  was  allowed. 
Certificates  of  residence  were  also  required  in  the  insular  possessions. 
The  law  of  1904  is  still  in  force. 

During  1906  the  question  of  Japanese  immigration  became  acute, 
and  the  JPacific  States  demanded  exclusion  legislation  for  the  Jap- 
anese of  the  same  sort  as  existed  for  the  Chinese.  This  was  finally 
settled  in  the  passport  provision  inserted  in  the  immigration  law  of 
Februarj'  20, 1907.^  This  provision  authorized  the  President  to  refuse 
admission  to  any  aliens  making  use  of  passports  to  the  insular  pos- 
sessions, the  Canal  Zone,  or  any  countrjr  other  than  the  United  States, 
to  gain  admission  to  the  continental  United  States.  The  President  in 
his  proclamation  of  March  14, 1907,*  availed  himself  of  this  provision 
and  excluded  "Japanese  or  Korean  laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  who 
have  received  passports  to  go  to  Mexico,  Canada,  or  Hawaii,  and 
come  therefrom."  To  give  this  full  force,  an  understanding  with 
Japan  was  reached  that  the  existing  policv  of  discouraging  the  emi- 
gration of  her  subjects  to  this  country  should  be  continued.  This 
agreement,  by  which  the  two  Governments  cooperate  to  secure  an 
effective  enforcement  of  the  regulation — 

contemplates  that  the  Japanese  Government  shall  issue  passports  to  continental 
United  States  only  to  such  of  its  subjects  as  are  nonlaborers,  or  are  laborers 
who,  in  coming  to  the  continent,  seek  to  resume  a  formerly  acquired  domicile, 
to  Join  a  parent,  wife,  or  children  residing  there,  or  to  assume  active  control 
of  an  already  possessed  interest  in  a.  farming  enterprise  in  this  country.^ 

«32  Stat,  pt.  1,  p.  176.    See  pp.  796  and  797  of  this  volume. 

*  33  Stat,  p.  428.    See  pp.  796  and  797  of  this  volume, 
c  See  p.  732. 

*  See  pp.  757  and  758. 

*  Beport  of  United  States  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  1908,  p.  125. 
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STEERAGE  LEGISLATION,  1819  TO  1908. 


The  Immigration  Commission's  review  of  steerage  legislation,  of 
which  the  fouowing  is  an  abstract,  deals  with  steerage  conditions  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries  regulating  the 
carriage  of  steerage  passengers  at  sea  since  1819,  when  the  first 
United  States  law  upon  the  subject  was  enacted.  Three  distinct 
periods  of  time  are  covered,  as  follows: 

The  period  of  the  sailing  vessel,  1819  to  1855. 

The  period  of  transition  from  sail  to  steam,  1856  to  1872. 

The  period  of  the  steamship,  1873  to  1908. 

In  addition  to  the  text  and  a  discussion  of  the  various  United  States 
steerage  laws  enacted  from  1819  to  1908,  the  review  shows  briefly 
the  development  of  passenger  leg^ation  in  other  countries,  together 
with  the  present  laws  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy  upon  the. 
subject. 

FERIOD   OF  THE   SAIUKO   YESSEL,    1819   TO    1855.' 

Prior  to  the  year  1819  there  were  no  United  States  laws  governing' 
or  regulating  m  any  manner  ocean  passenger  traffic,  either  going 
from  or  coming  to  American  ports.  As  a  result  abuses  were  per-' 
mitted  and  practiced  on  transporting  vessels  that  caused  distress, 
disease,  and  death,  especially  among  emigrants  bound  for  America. 
From  the  banning  of  the  movement  of  population  from  Europe  to 
the  New  World,  suffering  and  death  were  conmion  on  emigrant  ships.' 
Among  the  earlier  instances  recorded  was  that  of  8,000  Palatines 
forwarded  in  1710  by  England  to  New  York,  470  of  whom  died  on 
the  voyage,  and  250  soon  after  their  arrival,  of  ship  fever.  There  is 
also  a  gruesome  account  given  by^  a  Moravian  missionary  to  the  In-  [ 
dians  of  experiences  on  a  ship  which  sailed  in  1731  for  America  from 
Rotterdam  with  156  emigrants.  She  was  bound  for  Philadelphia 
via  Falmouth.  After  delaying  her  departure  from  the  first  port  for 
three  weeks,  she  stayed  for  an  equal  period  at  Falmouth,  and 
although  victualed  in  the  beginning  of  her  voyage  for  only  twelve 
weeks,  no  fresh  supplies  were  taken  on  board.  When  she  had  been  at 
sea  eight  weeks,  the  passengers  were  put  on  short  allowance,  and  dur- 
ing the  last  four  weeks  of  their  journey  they  were  unable  to  obtain 
bread.  Finally,  they  were  paying  18  pence  for  a  rat,  and  6  pence  for 
a  mouse,  to  such  extremities  had  they  been  reduced. 

In  the  earlier  dajs  of  the  Republic  the  emi|pration  movement  from 
Euroi>e  to  the  United  States  was  small.  It  is  estimated  that  from 
1784  to  1794  the  yearly  immigration  averaged  about  4,000,  and  that 
from  1794  to  1810  it  was  not  more  than  6,000.  Unfriendly  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  greatly 
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decreased  the  movement  from  1810  to  1816,  but  soon  after  the  dec- 
laration of  peace  an  unprecedented  emigration  from  Europe  to  the 
United  States  occurred.  It  is  estimate  that  no  less  than  20,000 
persons  arrived  in  1817.*  It  was  this  great  and  sudden  increase, 
coming  upon  a  class  of  vessels  totally  unfit  for  such  service  under 
normiu  conditions  and  completely  unrestricted  by  an^  law  on  this 
side,  that  was  responsible  £>r  the  indescribable  suffering  and  mor- 
tality. Upon  the  increased  demand  for  transportation  to  the  United 
States  following  the  close  of  the  second  war  with  England,  many  ves- 
sels which  had  originally  been  constructed  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  freight  were  hurriedly  transformed  into  emigrant  pa^ 
senger  vessds,  that  they  might  enjoy  some  of  the  profits  of  a  business 
that  had  become  lucrative.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  exces- 
sive overcrowding  was  practiced  on  afi  vessels,  rendered  the  condition 
of  emigrants  at  sea  almost  unbearable.  It  was  hardly  to  be  exi>ected 
that  these  vessels  would  be  voluntarily  transformed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  sacrifice  carrying  capacity  for  the  sake  of  making  them  reasonably 
habitable. 

▲or  or  1819. 

Probably  the  immediate  cause  of  the  legislative  interference  of 

1819  was  the  reports  of  the  suffering  and  privation  to  which  emi- 
grants had  been  subjected  on  board  snip  during  the  years  following 
the  close  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  especially  during 
1817  and  1818. 

The  law  which  was  approved  March  2,  1819,  contained  provisions 
intended  to  regulate  the  number  of  passengers  to  be  carried  on  eadi 
vessel  and  to  provide  for  the  sufficient  and  proper  victualing  of  each 
vessel.  By  this  act  eadi  ship  was  limited  to  carry  only  two  passen- 
gers to  every  6  tons  "  of  such  ship  or  vessel's  weight ;  "  out  the  ship's 
crew  was  not  included  in  this  count.  Each  ship  or  vessel  leaving  an 
American  port  was  to  have  on  board  for  each  passenger  carriea  60 
gallons  of  water,  1  gallon  of  vinegar,  100  pounds  of  salted  provisions, 
and  100  poimds  of  wholesome  ship  bread.  At  the  port  of  landing  in 
the  United  States  a  full  and  complete  report  or  manifest  was  to  be 
made,  to  the  customs  authorities  by  the  ship]s  officer,  giving  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  carried,  together  with  their  names,  sexes,  ages,  and 
occupations.  This  provision  of  the  law  marked  the  beginning  ox  sta- 
tistics relative  to  immigration  to  the  United  States. 

For  twenty-seven  jears  this  law  was  in  effect,  but  just  how  much 
good  resulted  from  its  operation  and  what  real  benents  it  conferred 
on  the  emigrant  passenger  are  matters  of  doubt  Certain  it  is  that 
the  chief  object  sought  oy  its  advocates  in  Congress,  namely,  "  a  se- 
curity of  comfort  and  convenience,"  was  not  realized  in  any  appre- 
ciable degree.  Eliminating  for  the  time  being  such  vessels  as  left 
United  States  ports  with  passengers  for  Europe,  and  considering  only 
such  as  brought  passengers  to  this  country,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
benefit  to  the  mdividual  emigrant  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the 
law  amounted  to  little.  By  the  limiting  or  the  number  of  passengers 
according  to  the  total  tonnage  of  the  ship  rather  than  accoraing  to  the 
tonnage  capacity  of  the  steerage,  the  emigrant  was  left  as  badly  off  in 

•  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistica    "  Immigration  into  the  United  Staten^ 

1820  to  1908,"  p.  1. 
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the  matter  of  space  as  before.  A  ship  of  1,000  tons,  with  a  steerage 
of  only  500  tons,  might  accommodate  within  the  latter  space  no  less 
than  400  persons^  and  as  there  was  no  provision  that  this  space  should 
be  free  of  objectionable  cargo,  the  individual  was  subjected  to  the  old 
inconveniences  in  this  regard  without  violation  of  me  letter  of  the 
law.  ^  It  is  hard  to  see,  moreover,  what  particular  benefit  resulted  to 
immigrants  from  th^  provisions  of  the  section  relating  to  the  amount 
of  food  supplies  to  be  carried.  These  provisions  concerned  only  ves- 
sels sailing  from  United  States  ports,  and  so  did  not  compel  the 
proper  victualing  of  vessels  coming  to  this  country  with  passengers 
from  foreign  ports.  * 

In  summing  up  the  effects  of  the  law  of  1819  it  may  be  said  that 
(1)  it  protected  passengers  on  ships  leaving  this  country  for  Europe, 
out  not  those  leaving  Europe  for  this  country,  from  dancer  of  death 
by  starvation ;  (2)  it  restricted  somewhat  the  number  of  passengers 
on  all  vessels,  either  coming  or  going;  (3)  it  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
data  which  have  since  b^n  collected  with  regard  to  immigration  into 
the  United  States.  During  the  earlier  operation  of  this  law  it  stood 
practically  alone,  only  one  other  country  naving  legislated  on  the  sub- 
ject. England  preceded  the  United  States  by  ten  years  in  the  matter 
of  enacting  passenger  legislation,  having  passed  a  law  upon  that 
subject  in  1809.  '!nie  great  majority  of  immigrants  to  the  United 
States  during  the  earber  part  of  the  century  embarked  at  British 
ports,  and  these  were  afforded  some  protection  by  the  British  law,  but 
that  such  protection,  as  well  as  the  protection  insured  by  the  United 
States  law  after  1819,  was  inadequate  is  shown  by  the  gruesome 
records  of  steerage  experiences  in  tLose  days. 

ACT  or  1847. 

In  the  United  States,  no  legislation  relative  to  the  carriage  of  pas- 
sengers at  sea  was  enacted  between  1819  and  1847.  In  the  latter 
year,  Congress  passed  an  act,  approved  February  22,  entitled  ^^Aji 
act  to  regulate  the  carriage  of  passengers  in  merchant  vessels."  This 
law  superseded  that  of  1819  by  changing  all  of  its  provisions  except 
the  one  regulating  the  victualmg  of  ships,  which  remained  the  same 
as  in  the  old  law.  The  new  law  contained  several  innovations  in- 
tended to  add  to  the  comfort  of  steerage  passengers.  Theoretically 
it  was  a  step  toward  a  much-needed  reform  in  the  conditions  un- 
der  which  emigrants  were  carried  at  sea,  for  by  its  provisions 
the  long-existent  evil  of  overcrowding  was  in  part  mitigated. 
Nevertheless,  the  period  of  about  fifteen  months  during  which 
the  law  was  in  lorce  was  one  of  the  most  distressing  in  thie 
history  of  European  emigration  to  the  New  World.  The  potato 
famine  in  Ireland  occurred  in  the  year  1847,  and  in  consequence 
there  was  a  great  increase  in  emigration  from  that  country,  as  well  as 
from  other  parts  of  the  United  Kmgdom.  During  the  first  six  months 
of  1847  a  total  of  174,048  emigrants  sailed  from  British  ports  for  the 
United  States  and  British  colonies  in  North  America.  Of  these, 
101,767  were  destined  to  the  United  States  and  72,281  to  the  British 
colonies,  chiefly,  of  course,^  to  Canada.  During  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  1846.  the  emigrants  embarking  at  British  ports  for  the 
UnitM  States  ana  for  British  colonies  in  iNorth  America^  numbered, 
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accordinff  to  Hon.  A.  Dudley  Mann,  82,289  and  43,439,  respectively, 
a  total  or  125,728.*»  The  same  authority  also  states  that  of  the  num- 
ber leaving  British  ports  for  the  United  States  during  the  six  months 
of  1847  referred  to,  75,000  were  from  Ireland.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Irish  element  in  the  emigration  to  Canada  during  the  period  was 
relatively  as  large. 

It  was  impossible  to  accommodate  the  large  and  sudden  increase 
of  emigration  on  ships  regularly  engaged  in  the  traffic,  and  as  a 
result  many  vessels  unfit  for  the  carnage  of  passengers  were  hastily 
transformed  an<l  pressed  into  service.  This  was  particularly  true  of 
the  situation  in  Ireland,  where  the  numbers  who  fled  from  famine 
were  too  great  to  permit  of  their  moving  in  the  accustomed  channels 
of  emigration.  In  the  report  referred  to^  Mr.  Mann  states  that  while 
previously  about  05  per  cent  of  all  British  emigrants  had  embarked 
at  Liverpool,  during  the  first  six  months  of  1847  the  proportion  de- 
creased nearly  one-third,  due  to  the  augmentation  of  direct  intercourse 
between  Irish  and  American  ports. 

Famine-stricken  Ireland  was  also  fever  ridden.  Habits  of  life 
under  the  stress  of  famine  were  such  as  to  encourage  the  spread  of 
the  disease,  which  was  carried  aboard  ship,  where,  in  the  overcrowded 
and  poorly  ventilated  steerage  quarters,  thousands  died  of  ship 
fever  and  thousands  more  survived  the  voyage  only  to  die  after 
landing  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

Bad  as  were  conditions  on  ships  sailing  to  United  States  ports,  on 
ships  bound  to  Canada  they  were  even  worse.  Thousands  of  Irish 
and  other  British  emigrants  died  during  the  voyage  to  Canada,  and 
at  Grosse  Island,  near  Quebec,  where  the  Canadian  quarantine  sta- 
tion was  located,  as  many  as  7,000  emigrants  perished  from  ship 
fever  and  cholera  in  1847  alone.^ 

ACT  OF  1848. 

Of  all  the  passenger  laws  enacted  by  the  United  States  that  of 
February  22, 1847,  was  by  far  the  shortest  lived,  for  on  May  17, 1848, 
it  was  superseded  by  "Aji  act  to  provide  for  the  ventilation  of  pas- 
senger vessels,  and  for  other  purposes."  Humanitarian  reasons,  of 
course,  dictated  the  terms  of  the  new  law,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
commercial  interests  had  something  to  do  with  certain  changes  in- 
corporated in  it.  Two  systems  for  regulating  the  distribution  of  pas- 
sengers, or  rather  the  apportionment  of  them,  have  already  been 
under  consideration.  The  first,  provided  in  the  law  of  1819,  gradu- 
ated the  number  to  be  received  by  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
second,  specified  in  the  law  of  1847,  provided  for  a  certain  allotment 
of  superficial  or  square  feet  of  deck  space  per  passenger,  but  also 
limited  the  number  of  passengers  according  to  the  tonnage  of  the  ship. 

The  United  States,  by  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1848,  for  the 
first  time  required  all  passenger-carrying  vessels  arriving  at  or 
leaving  American  ports  to  have  on  boara  at  the  last  port  of  departure 
the  prescribed  amount  and  kind  of  food.  By  providing  for  a  cooking 
ran^  for  the  use  of  steerage  passengers,  the  range  to  be  built  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  carried,  and  by  authorizing  the  captain  to 

A  Sickness  and  mortality  on  board  emigrant  ships.     (Senate  Reports,  83d 
Oong.,  Ist  sess.,  Rep.  Com.  No.  386,  p.  39.) 
>  The  St  Lawrence  River,  bj  George  Waldo  Browne. 
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enforce  discipline  and  cleanliness,  an  attempt  was  made  to  correct 
abuses  which  had  been  only  too  common  aboard  ship.  The  apart- 
ments occupied  by  such  passengers  were  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  be 
easily  cleaned,  and  one  water-closet  was  to  be  provided  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  every  100  emigrant  passengers. 

The  law  of  1848  was  effective  till  1865,  when  it  was  replaced  by  the 
passenger  act  of  that  vear.  There  were  many  desirable  features  in 
the  law  of  1848^  as,  for  that  matter,  there  nad  been  in  its  prede- 
cessors, but  jud^mg  from  the  agitation  and  discussion  of  the  subject 
which  preceded  the  legislation  of  1855  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  the  conditions  surrounding  the  transportation  of  emigrant 
passengers  had  been  materially  improved  by  any  of  these  laws. 

Throughout  this  entire  period  the  sailing  vessel  was  absolute  in 
emigrant  traffic  Steam  navigation,  althou^  the  subject  of  numer- 
ous experiments  on  the  Atlantic  after  1819,  did  not  establish  itself  as 
a  serious  rival  of  the  sailing  vessel  in  any  branch  of  the  ocean-carry- 
ing trade  until  1840.  In  that  year  the  first  of  the  great  transatlantic 
steamship  companies  inaugurated  a  service  between  Liverpool  and 
Boston,  taking,  with  one  or  two  others  soon  afterwards  established, 
the  choicest  of  the  freight  and  passenger  trade  away  from  the  sailing 
vessels,  and  leaving  to  the  latter  the  transportation  of  the  less  desir- 
able  cargoes  and  the  carriage  of  emigrants. 

ACT  or  1856. 

Unlike  the  earlier  laws  regulating  passenger  traffic,  which  were 
hurriedly  enacted,  the  act  of  1855  was  preceded  by  a  careful  investi- 
gation into  emigration  and  steerage  conditions.  On  December  7, 
1853,  the  Senate  passed  an  order  directing  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee  of  that  body  ''  to  consider  uie  causes  and  the  extent 
of  the  sickness  and  mortality  prevailing  on  board  the  emigrant  ships 
on  the  voyage  to  this  country,  and  whether  any,  and  what,  legisla- 
tion is  needed  for  the  better  protection  of  the  health  and  lives  of 
passengers  on  board  such  vessels."  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish  was  chair- 
man of  the  select  committee  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  Senate's 
order.  After  an  investigation  of  the  situation  the  select  committee 
made  several  recommendations  relative  to  legislation  governing  the 
carriage  of  steerage  passengers  at  sea,  and  presented  a  bill  drawn 
with  a  view  to  carrying  its  recommendations  mto  effect  The  report 
and  bill  were  presented  to  Congress  on  August  2,  1854,  and  on 
March  3, 1855,  a  new  passenger  act  was  approved,  which,  with  slight 
amendment,  was  the  law  under  which  the  carriage  of  emigrants  was 
regulated  until  the  adoption  of  the  passenger  act  of  1882. 

Theoretically  the  law  of  1855  provided  for  increased  air  space,  bet- 
ter ventilation,  and  improved  accommodations  in  the  way  of  berths, 
cooking  facilities,  the  serving  of  food,  free  open-deck  space,  and  so 
forth.  Although  the  evil  of  overcrowding,  which  had  b^n  attended 
with  such  disastrous  results  in  former  years,  appears  to  have  been 
especiallv  aimed  at  by  the  makers  of  the  law,  the  wording  of  the  act 
was,  xmiortunately,  such  that  the  provisions  relating  to  the  number 
of  passengers  to  be  carried  were  inoperative,  and  there  was  practically 
no  legal  restraint  in  this  regard,  as  far  as  the  United  States  law  was 
concerned,  between  1856  and  1882. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  1860. 

In  1860  Congress  amended  the  act  of  1855  with  a  view  to  the 
better  protection  of  female  passengers.  This  amendment  provided 
that  any  seaman  or  other  person  employed  on  a  ship  of  the  United 
States  guilty  of  seducing  or  having  illicit  connection  with  any  female 
passenger  during  a  voyage  should  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
twelve  months,  or  fined  not  more  than  $1,000.  It  was  further  provided 
that  officers,  seamen,  or  other  persons  employed  on  any  vessel  Drinking 
emi^ant  passengers  to  the  United  States  ^ould  be  prohibited  &om 
visiting  parts  of  the  vessel  assigned  to  emigrant  passengers,  except 
by  the  direction  or  with  the  permission  of  the  commanding  officers. 

TRANSITION  FROM  SAIL  TO  STEAM,  1866  TO  1872. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  law  of  1855  was  in  force  the  sailing 
vessel  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the  emigrant-carrying  trade, 
and  as  that  law  was  practically  ineffective  so  far  as  steamships  were 
concerned,  the  United  States  had  little  actual  legal  control  over  the 
carriage  of  steerage  passengers  at  sea.  The  act  of  1855  was  en- 
titled "An  act  to  regulate  the  carriage  of  passengers  in  steamships  and 
other  vessels,"  but  whether  intentional  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that  steam- 
ships were  subjected  to  practically  no  restriction  at  all.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  steera^  conditions  on  such  ships  were  im- 
measurably better  than  on  sailmg  vessels.  In  the  absence  of  control 
by  the  United  States,  competition  and  the  laws  of  foreign  nations 
were  forces  which  made  for  better  conditions,  but  the  introduction  of 
steam  was  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  passing  of  the  steerage  ac- 
commodations which,  in  earlier  days,  were  a  disgrace  to  civilization. 

The  period  from  1856  to  1872  was  marked  by  two  important 
chan^  in  the  emigrant-carrying  trade — ^the  almost  complete  sub- 
stitution of  steamships  for  sailing  vessels,  and  the  practical  elimina- 
tion of  American  ships  from  tiie  business. 

Writers  on  the  history  of  sail  and  steam  navigation  agree  that 
steamships  played  no  part  prior  to  1850  in  the  transportation  of 
other  than  cabin  passengers.  In  that  year  the  Inman  Lme  of  steam- 
ships, then  recently  established,  began  to  compete  with  sailing  ves- 
sels by  providing  third-class,  or  steerage,  accommodation.*  The 
effect  of  this  competition  was  for  the  next  ten  years  very  slight, 
clippers  and  packet  ships  continuing  to  carry  the  bulk  of  emigrants. 
In  1853  the  Inman  Line  was  advertising  accommodations  for  only  a 
limited  number  of. steerage  passengers  and  other  steamship  com- 
panies did  not  off^r  any  until  several  years  later.  The  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  organized  in  1846,  traded  for  nine  years  with  sailing 
vessels,  their  first  steamers  beinff  added  to  the  fleet  in  1856.  The 
North  Grerman  Uoyd  was  formed  by  a  consolidation  of  all  steam^ip 
lines — ^local  and  otherwise — ^in  Bremen,  and  in  1859  began  a  steam 
service  to  New  York,  which  eight  years  later  became  weekly.  Up  to 
1862  the  Cunard  Line,  which  had  been  in  operation  for  twenty-two 
years,  did  not  carry  steerage  passengers.* 

A  Our  Ocean  RaUways,  A.  Eraser  Macdonald ;  The  Ocean  Carrier,  Joseph  B. 
Smith. 

^American  Navigation,  Henry  HaU;  History  of  Merchant  Shipping,  William 
0cfaaw  LindMiy. 
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Once  established  in  the  emigrant-carrying  trade,  steamships  quickly 
monopolized  the  greater  part  of  the  busmess.  This  fact  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  number  of  immigrants 
landed  at  Castle  Garden,  New  York,  from  sailing  vessels  and  steam- 
ships in  the  years  1856  to  1878,  inclusive : 

Table  1. — Passengers  landed  at  Castle  Gorden,  yew  York,  from  sailing  vessels 

and  steamships,  185&  to  187S. 


Year. 


1866 

1867 

1858 

1860 

1800 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1866 

1866 

1867 

1886 

1860 

IWO 

1871 

1872 

1878 

Total 


Total 
number  of 
passeDgen. 


141,570 

184,886 

84,226 

85,602 

106,682 

68,311 

81,468 

161,648 

184,700 

200,031 

236,661 

246,401 

216,623 

257,188 

213,554 

228,062 

293,256 

268,288 


3,261.127 


Nomber  carried  on- 


Sailing 


136,450 
164,660 
67,837 
61,384 
74,435 
47,201 
55,616 
97,717 
102,906 
83,462 
75,908 
48,479 
31,682 
28,268 
18,413 
14,564 
18,367 
8,715 


1,136,142 


Steam- 
flhipe. 


6,111 

20,236 

13,389 

24,218 

34,247 

21,110 

25,843 

63,931 

81,794 

116,579 

160,663 

197,012 

184,941 

228,920 

196,141 

214,398 

274,889 

269,673 


2,124,965 


Peroentcar* 
rled  on- 


Sailing 


Steam- 
ahipa. 


96.4 

89.1 

80.5 

71.7 

68.5 

69.1 

68.8 

60.5 

56.7 

41.7 

32.1 

19.7 

14.6 

11.0 

8.6 

6.4 

6.3 

8.2 


3.6 
10.9 
19.6 
28.2 
31.6 
80.9 
31.7 
39.6 
44.8 
68.3 
67.9 
80.3 
86.4 
89.0 
91.4 
93.6 
93.7 
96.8 


34.8 


66.2 


No  consistent  data  are  available  to  show  the  relative  number  of 
passengers  carried  on  sailing  vessels  and  steamships  after  1873,  but 
it  was  not  long  until  steamships  had  practically  a  complete  monopoly 
of  the  business. 

Meanwhile  the  second  change  referred  to  was  going  on  rapidly. 
American  vessels  had  for  many  years  carried  more  steerage  passen- 
gers than  had  those  of  any  other  nation.  There  is  reason  to  oelieve 
that  there  were  periods  when  more  were  carried  to  United  States 
ports  by  American  vessels  than  by  those  of  all  other  maritime  nations 
combined.  From  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  end  of  June,  ISiT, 
for  example,  the  amount  of  tonnage  employed  in  the  carriage  ot 
emigrants  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  was  about  421,750,  two- 
thii^s  of  which  was  under  the  American  flag.* 

With  the  introduction  of  steam,  England  quickly  took  and  held 
first  place  in  the  transportation  of  the  mails,  cabin  passengers,  and 
the  more  valuable  freight.  Her  position  assumed  the  character  of  a 
monopoly,  which  was  successfully  assailed  by  American  enterprise 
for  a  brief  time  only.  The  competition  with  sailing  vessels  lor  a 
share  of  emigrant  traffic  began  in  1850^  and  it  found  a  clear  field  for 
foreign  enterprise.  During  the  period  oi  transition  from  sailing  ves- 
sels U>  steamships  several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  estab- 
lish transatlantic  steamship  lines  under  the  American  flag,  but,  as 
is  well  known,  they  failed  in  competition  with  the  lines  pf  other 
nations. 


« Sickness  and  mortality  on  board  emigrant  ships.     (Senate  Reports,  33d 
Gong.,  l8t  B&BB*9  Rep.  Ck>m.  No.  386^  p.  47.) 
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THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  STEAMSHIP,  1873  TO  1908. 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the  steam- 
ship had  forced  the  sailing  vessel  from  the  emigrant-carrying  trade 
the  United  States  had  few  ships  carrying  emigrants,  and  practically 
no  effective  law  regulating  the  carriage  of  steerage  passengers  at  sea. 
This  condition  prevailed  m  1873,  when  the  inve&igation  of  steerage 
conditions  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
made.  In  the  report*  which  resulted  from  that  investigation  a 
general  revision  oi  the  passenger  laws  was  urged,  but  Congress  did 
not  enact  further  legislation  upon  the  subject  until  1882,  wnen  "An 
act  to  regulate  the  carriage  of  passengers  at  sea  "  was  adopted. 

When  this  act  was  under  consideration,  Congress  was  confronted 
with  a  condition  entirely  different  from  that  which  had  prevailed 
when  the  earlier  passenger  laws  were  enacted.  The  sailing  vessel 
was  no  longer  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  the  reduction  in  the 
length  of  time  required  for  the  voyage  on  steamships,  together  with 
the  generally  improved  conditions  in  the  steerage,  had  reduced  the 
death  rate  on  emigrant  ships  to  a  minimum.  Mechanical  improve- 
ments had  made  it  possible  to  eliminate  dangers  that  in  earlier  days 
were  accepted  as  inseparable  risks  attendant  on  all  ocean  travel. 
There  was  now  a  certainty  and  regularitv  about  the  length  of  time 
required  for  the  voyage  and  the  arrival  and  departure  of  vessels 
which  simplified  the  problems  of  the  emigrant,  who  in  earlier  times 
had  been  accustomed  to  reckon  the  journey  across  the  ocean  in  terms 
of  weeks  or  months  instead  of  days.  By  reason'of  the  shortening  of 
the  time  required  for  the  voyage,  hunger  and  thirst  were  now  remote 
dangers,  and  epidemics,  which  had  created  such  havoc  on  sailing 
ships, -had  practically  disappeared.  If  such  conditions  as  would  tend 
to  Dring  suffering  and  sickness  upon  emigrants  still  existed,  they 
were  due  to  carelessness  and  disregard  of  rules  on  the  part  of  the 
carriers  or  of  the  passengers  themselves,  rather  than  to  the  inherent 
difficulties  and  vicissitudes  of  ocean  travel. 

ACT  OF  1882. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  its  predecessors  the  passenger  act 
of  1882  was  an  excellent  measure.  Its  framers  had  profited  by 
observing  the  results  of  the  legislative  experiments  of  about  sixty-two 
years.  This  advantage,  together  with  the  marvelous  development 
and  progress  in  the  methods  of  passenger  traffic,  enabled  the  law- 
makers to  draft  an  intelligent  and  comprehensive  bill.  By  its  pro- 
visions the  safetv  and  comfort  of  emigrants  were,  theoretically  at 
least,  assured,  if o  deck  less  than  6  feet  in  height  on  any  vessel  was 
allowed  to  be  used  for  passengers.  On  the  main  deck  and  the  deck 
next  below  100  cubic  feet  of  air  space  was  allowed  each  passenger, 
and  on  the  second  deck  below  the  main  deck  120  cubic  feet  was 
allowed  each  person.  Decks  other  than  the  three  above  mentioned 
were  under  no  circumstances  to  be  used  for  passengers.  With  the 
development  of  shipbuilding,  however,  other'  decks  were  added  to 
ships  and  this  provision  soon  became  obsolete.  Sufficient  berths  for 
all  passAigers  were  to  be  provided,  the  dimensions  of  each  berth  to 

^  Steerage  X)a8sengers  on  emigrant  vessels.      (Ex  Doc  No.  23,  43d  Cong. 

ISt  868S.) 
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be  not  less  than  2  feet  in  width  and  6  feet  in  length,  with  suitable  par- 
titions dividing  them.  The  sexes  were  to  be  properly  separated. 
The  steerage  was  to  be  amply  supplied  with  fresh  air  by  means  of 
modem  approved  ventilators.  Three  cooked  meals,  consisting  of 
wholesome  food,  were  to  be  served  regularly  each  day.  Each  ship 
was  to  have  a  fully  equipped  modem  hospital  forthe  use  of  sick  pas- 
sengers. A  competent  physician  was  to  be  in  attendance  and  suit- 
able medicines  were  to  be  carried.  The  ship's  ma^er  was  authorized 
to  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  as  would  promote  habits  of 
cleanliness  and  good  health.  Dangerous, articles,  such  as  highly 
explosive  substances  and  powerful  acids,  were  forbidden  on  board. 


BECENT  LEGISLATION. 


When  the  subject  of  immigration  legislation  was  under  discussion 
in  the  Fifty-nitith  Congress  an  attempt  was  n;iade  to  improve  steer- 
age conditions  by  amending  section  1  of  the  passenger  act  of  1882  in 
order  to  provide  a  ^eater  amount  of  space  for  steerage  passengers. 
Senate  bill  4403,  which  finally  became  the  immigration  act  of  Fdoru- 
ary  20,  1907,  passed  the  Senate  on  May  23,  1906,  and  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  on  June  25  of  the  same  year.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  amend  the  passenger  laws  in  either  the  Senate  or  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives,  but  while  in  conference  between  the  two  Houses  an  amend- 
ment was  added  which  made^  important  changes  in  section  1  of  the 
act  of  1882. 

The  cubic  air  space  system  of  measurement  which  prevailed  under 
the  act  of  1882  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  superficial-area  method 
eniployed  in  the  acts  of  1847,  1848,  and  1855. 

The  passenger  act  of  1882  provided  that  100  cubic  feet  of  air  space 
should  be  allotted  to  each  passenger  carried  on  th<^  main  deck  or  the 
deck  next  below  the  main  deck  and  120  cubic  feet  to  each  passenger 
carried  on  the  second  deck  below  the  main  deck.  The  minimum 
height  between  decks  was  fixed  at  6  feet. 

Section  42  of  the  immigration  act  of  1907 «  provided  that  18  clear 
superficial  feet  of  deck  space  should  be  allotted  to  each  passenger 
carried  on  the  main  deck  or  the  deck  next  below  the  main  deck  and 
20  clear  superficial  feet  to  each  passenger  carried  on  the  second  deck 
below  the  main  deck.  It  also  provided  that  if  the  height  between 
the  lower  passenger  deck  and  the  deck  immediately  above  it  was 
less  than  7  feet,  30  clear  superficial  feet  of  space  should  be  allotted 
to  each  passenger,  and  that  the  same  amount  should  be  allotted  to 
each  passenger  on  any  lower  deck  that  was  not  lighted  and  ventilated 
as  prescribed.  Disregarding  the  provision  relating  to  light  and  ven- 
tilation, section  42  provided  for  a  considerable  increase  in  the  air 
space  allotted  to  eacn  passenger,  the  actual  increase  under  the  super- 
ficial-area system  of  measurement  being  to  a  considerable  degree 
dependent  upon  the  height  between  decks. 

It  was  provided  that  section  42  should  not  go  into  effect  until 
January  1,  1909,  in  order  that  ample  time  might  be  given  for  such 
changes  as  might  be  necessary  in  the  structure  of  ships.  Steamship 
comi)anies  engaged  in  the  immigrant-carrying  trade  objected  to  the 
provisions  of  the  section.  In  amending  the  passenger  law  of  1882 
by  the  enactment  of  section  42  of  the  immigration  act,  Congress  had 

»  See  pp.  743^Dd  744. 
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retained  the  provision  that  made  it  unlawful  to  carry  steeraj^  pas- 
sengers on  decks  other  than  the  main  deck  and  the  two  decks  next 
below  the  main  deck.  By  that  time  ships  with  as  many  as  eight 
decks  were  already  carrying  immigrants,  and  as  authorities  disagreed 
as  to  which  deck  in  modem  vess^  was  in  reality  the  ^^  main^  cteck," 
the  steamship  companies  argued  that  the  law  was  defective  in  that 
r^^rd.  Another  objection  to  section  42  was,  according  to  the  steam- 
ship ccMnj^anies,  that  it  restricted  to  an  unnecessary  degree  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  vessels. 

On  January  1, 1908,  th^  revised  regulations  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  relative  to  the  carriage  of  steerage  passengers  had  gone  into 
effect,  and  the  steam^p  companies'  representatives  asked  that  section 
42  be  amended  to  conform  to  the  British  regulations.  The  latter 
avoided  reference  to  the  '^  main  deck  "  by  designating  a  ^^  lowest  pas- 
senger deck,"  which  means  the  deck  next  below  the  water  line,  and 
provided  that  every  deck  or  portion  of  deck  above  the  lowest  pas- 
senger deck,  and  appropriated  for  passengers,  should  be  designated 
as  a  "  passenger  decK." 

The  Briti£  remilations  provided  that  18  clear  superficial  feet  of 
space  should  be  allotted  to  the  use  of  each  passenger  carried  on  the 
lowest  passenger  deck,  and  15  clear  superficial  feet  to  each  passenger 
carried  on  "  passenger  decks."  It  was  provided,  however,  tnat  if  me 
height  of  the  lowest  passenger  deck  was  less  than  7  feet  or  if  that 
deck  was  not  sufficiently  lighted  and  ventilated,  25  superficial  feet 
should  be  allotted  to  each  passenger.  In  cases  where  the  height  of 
passenger  decks  was  less  than  7  feet,  18  superficial  feet  for  ea(£  pas- 
senger was  required.  The  British  r^ulations  also  provided  that  5 
superficial  feet  of  space  on  the  open  deck  should  be  allotted  to  each 
passenger  carried.  It  was  further  provided  that  in  the  measurement 
of  passenger  decks  and  the  lowest  passenger  deck,  there  should  be 
included  the  space  occupied  by  the  luggage  of  the  passengers  and  by 
public  rooms,  lavatories,  and  bathrooms  exclusively  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  steerage  passengers,  provided  that  space  appropriated  for 
sleeping  purposes  should  not  be  less  than  15  superficial  reet  per  person 
on  the  lowest  passenger  deck,  and  12  superficial  feet  in  the  case  of  a 
passenger  deck.  The  last-mentioned  provision  of  the  British  regula- 
tions was  not  specifically  included  in  the  United  States  law  of  1882, 
nor  in  section  42  of  the  immigration  act.  When  the  law  of  1882  was 
enacted,  little  space  other  than  sleeping  space  was  allotted  to  steerage 

Eassengers  on  ships.  With  the  later  development  of  Upbuilding, 
owever,  lounging,  dining,  and  other  rooms  for  the  use  of  steerage 
passengers  had  been  provided  on  many  vessels,  and  there  was  some 
^[uestion  whether  in  the  measurement  of  ships  such  spaces  should  be 
mcluded  in  estimating  the  amount  allotted  to  passengers  under  the 
law.  In  fact,  the  courts  early  decided  that  space  devoted  to  hospitals, 
which  were  required  by  the  law  of  1882,  should  have  been  taken  into 
account  in  computing  space  required  for  steerage  passengers. 

Following  the  hearing  granted  to  the  steamship  representatives 
by  the  Immigration  Commission,  the  Senate  passea  a  bill  repealing 
section  42  of  the  immigration  act  and  amending  section  1  of  the 

Sassenger  law  of  1882.*    The  Senate  bill  altered  the  designation  of 
ecks  to  conform  to  the  British  board  of  trade  regulations,  and  also 

^— ^i^»^^^^^— »^i^»^»^»^^— ^^■^^»^»i^™^— ^— ^^— ^— ^  — ^— ^^— ^— ^— ^^■^^— ^M^^i^.^^— — ^j^i^^— ^^M^^M^— ^i^^,^ 
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adopted  the  British  provision  relative  to  space  allotted  to  steerage 
passengers  both  in  the  matter  of  total  space  and  space  allotted  for 
sleepingquarters  alone. 

Tne  JE]x>use  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  to 
which  the  Senate  act  under  discussion  was  referred,  after  a  hearing, 
reconmiended  an  increase  in  the  air-space  allowance  which  had  been 
provided  by  the  Senate,  and  further  recommended  that  "  commodious 
and  suitable  dining  rooms,  lounging  rooms,  smoking  rooms,  lava- 
tories, toilet  rooms,  and  bath  rooms  shall  be  provided  for  the  exclusive 
use  oi  steerage  passengers.''  The  favorable  report  of  the  House  com- 
mittee was  followed  by  a  minority  report  signed  bv  three  members  of 
the  committee  recommending  ^hat  section  42  of  tne  inmiigration  act 
be  allowed  to  go  into  effect  as  provided  in  that  act.  The  proposed 
legislation  was  favored  by  the  House,  however,  and  with  some  amend- 
ments further  increasing  the  air-space  requirements,  the  bill  became 
a  law  on  December  19, 1908. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  British  laws  make  compul- 
sory the  provision  of  lounging  and  dining  rooms  for  steerage 
passengers,  but  both  laws  encourage  such  a  provision  by  allow- 
mg  these  rooms  to  count  in  computing  space.  Consequently,  ac- 
commodations of  this  sort  may  be  provided  without  reducing  the 
carrying  capacity  of  ships.  The  space  allotted  to  steerage  passengers 
for  sleeping  purposes  is,  however,  specifically  reflated  by  both  the 
United  States  and  British  laws,  the  former  requirmg  for  this  purpose 
18  supei^cial  feet  per  passenger  oa-the  lowest  passenger  deck  and  15 
supemcial  feet  on  passenger  decks,  and  the  latter  15  and  12  super- 
ficial feet,  respectively^  on  the  lowest  and  other  passenger  decks. 
Both  laws  also  provide  that  for  each  steerage  passenger  carried 
there  shall  be  allotted  5  superficial  feet  of  air  or  promenade  space  on  a 
deck  so  open  as  not  to  be  included  in  the  tonnage  of  the  snip.  No 
provision  for  o^n-deck  space  was  made  in  the  I^ited  States  law  of 
1882  nor  in  section  42  of  the  immigration  act  of  1907.  The  statutory 
steeraffe  capacity  of  ships  under  the  act  of  1882  was  of  course  con- 
siderably reduced  as  a  result  of  the  United  States  act  of  1908. 

In  providing  that  space  for  steerage  passengers  be  allotted  in  super- 
ficial area  rather  than  cubic  feet,  the  new  law  of  the  United  States 
follows  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  while  under  the  German, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian  laws  the  cubical  system  of  measurement 
prevails. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cubical  system  tends  to  encourage 
greater  height  between  decks.  Under  the  United  States  and  British 
laws  steamships  with  between-decks  of  less  than  7  feet  are  penalized 
to  the  extent  tnat  a  greater  superficial  area  per  passenger  is  required, 
but  on  all  decks  of  7  feet  or  over  the  requirement  relative  to  passenger 
space  is  the  same.  In  other  words,  a  ship  with  between-decks  7  feet 
in  height  can,  under  the  laws  referred  to,  carry  as  many  passengers 
as  a  ship  with  decks  9  feet  in  height  and  having  the  same  deck  area. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cubical  system  tends  to  restrict  the  actual 
dedc  space  allowed  to  passengers  as  the  height  between  decks  is 
increased.  This  fault  is  recognized  by  the  laws  of  Germany  and 
Italy,  which  limit  the  height  between  decks  at  which  no  further 
restriction  of  the  deck  space  is  allowed,  the  limit  in  the  case  of  Ger- 
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many  being  fixed  at  2.40  meters  (7.9  feet) ,  and  of  Italy  at  2.50  meters 
(8.2  feet).  As  a  rule  the  height  between  decks  on  steamships  in  the 
transatlantic  immigrant-carrying  trade  is  considerably  above  7  feet, 
and  in  1908  only  two  decks,  on  two  steamships  of  the  Allan  Line,  were 
under  7  feet.  Of  465  between-decks  inspected  at  United  States  ports 
in  the  fiscal  year  1907,  52  were  over  7  and  less  than  7^  feet  in  height, 
228  were  over  7^  and  less  than  8  feet,  146  were  over  8  and  less  than 
8i,  and  37  were  over  8i  feet.  Under  the  present  United  States  law 
the  height  between  decks  in  excess  of  7  feet  on  these  ships  is  of  no 
pecuniary  advantage  to  the  owners  so  far  as  the  carriage  of  steerage 
passengers  is  concerned.  On  a  modern  steamship  oi  many  decks 
8  feet  or  more  in  height  another  deck  could  be  added  by  reducing 
the  height  between  decks  to  7  feet  and  the  carrying  capacity  mate- 
rially increased  without  subjecting  the  ship  to  a  penalty  of  any  kind 
under  the  United  States  or  British  law.  However,  barring  the  possi- 
bility that  it  might  encourage  a  tendency  toward  lower  between- 
decks,  the  present  United  States  passenger  law,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
space  for  steerage  passengers,  is  more  advanced  than  the  law  of  any 
other  nation. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  great  improvements  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  in  steerage  conditions  on  the  ships  of  some  lines  has 
been  due,  perhaps,  more  to  competition  and  the  will  of  such  steam- 
ship companies  than  to  the  requirements  of  any  steerage  law.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  steerage,  as  it  is  popularly  known,  has  been 
entirely  abolished  in  the  case  of^everal  transatlantic  ships,  and  in 
its  place  have  been  established  so-called  third-class  accommodations, 
which  differ  from  the  second  and  first  class  only  in  appointments  and 
service,  these  being  simpler  in  proportion  to  the  dinerence  in  cost. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  old  type  of  steerage  is  still  found  in  many 
ships,  and  although  usually  referred  to  by  transportation  companies 
as  "  third  class  "  it  is  unworthy  the  name,  for  it  differs  so  completely 
from  first  and  second  class  acconmiodations  on  the  same  ships  that  a 
fair  comparison  is  not  possible.  This  phase  of  the  steerage  question 
is  fully  discussed  in  the  Commission's  report  on  steerage  conditions.* 

BBrriSH,   GEBMAN,  AND  ITALIAN   BTEEKAGE  LAWS. 

The  United  States  passen^r  act  of  1882  as  amended  by  the  act  of 
December  19,  1908,  the  British  merchant  shipping  acts  of  1894  and 
1906  with  the  British  board  of  trade  r^ulations  of  1907,  the  German 
passenger  law  of  1898,  and  the  Italian  law  of  1901  and  regulations  of 
1901  and  1909,  were  all  the  result  of  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
these  countries  that  decent  treatment  and  comfortable  quarters  should 
be  the  lot  of  steerage  passengers  at  sea.  France,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Kussia,  Spain,  and  other  maritime 
countries  have  legislated  or  promulgated  regulations  with  the  same 
end  in  view,  but  the  four  laws  above  mentioned  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  representative  of  the  best  thought  and  effort  in  this  regard. 
Therefore  a  coinparison  of  the  main  provisions  of  these  laws  is 
contained  in  the  Commission's  complete  report. 

The  cubic  feet  of  air  space  allowed  each  steerage  passenger  on 
various  decks,  according  to  the  height  between  decks,  by  the  United 

o  steerage  Conditions.  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Ck)mmission,  vol.  87. 
(Senate  Doc.  No.  206,  Gist  Cong,,  2d  8es&) 
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States,  British,  German,  and  Italian  laws,  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table: 

Table  2. — Cubic  air  space  per  steerage  passenger  allowed  by  laws  specifledt  on 

various  decks,  according  to  height  between  decks. 


Height 

Lowest  passenger  deck. 

Passenger  decks. 

between 

United 

United 

decks. 

States 

British 

German 

Italian 

States 

British 

German 

Italian 

law  of 

law. 

law. 

law. 

law  of 

law. 

law. 

law. 

1908. 

1908. 

Feet. 

CvJbkftel. 

Cudicfcet. 

Cubicfeft. 

CtMcfeet. 

Cubic/eet. 

Cubicfeet. 

Cubicfeet, 

CvbicfeeL 

6 

180 

150 

100.6 

105.9 

126 

108 

100.6 

97.1 

6i 

195 

162.5 

100.6 

105.9 

136.^ 

117 

100.6 

97.1 

7 

147 

126 

100.6 

105.9 

126 

105 

100.6 

97.1 

7i 

157.6 

135 

100.6 

105.9 

135 

112.5 

100.6 

97.1 

8 

168 

144 

100.6 

105.9 

144 

120 

100.6 

97.1 

8i 

178.6 

163 

100.6 

105.9 

153 

127.5 

100.6 

97.1 

9 

189 

162 

100.6 

105.9 

162 

135 

100.6 

97.1 

The  table  shows  that  under  the  United  States  law  of  1908  steerage 
passengers  are  ajfforded  a  considerably  greater  amount  of  air  space 
than  under  the  other  laws  considered.  The  British  law  is  next  in 
this  regard.  In  the  amount  of  air  space  specified  the  Grerman  and 
Italian  laws  are  nearly  alike.  Under  the  German,  however,  the 
amount  of  space  for  sleeping  is  relatively  greater  than  would  appear 
from  the  above  comparison  for  the  reason  that  space  devotea  to 
hospitals  and  to  the  tables  and  benches  for  dining  is  not  deducted 
from  the  amount  specified  for  steerage  passengers.  The  Italian  law 
appears  to  be  silent  in  this  regard. and  consequently  it  may  be  said 
that  the  allowance  of  air  space  under  it  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
under  the  law  of  Grermany.  Under  the  United  States  and  British 
laws  space  devoted  to  hospitals,  public  rooms,  lavatories,  bathrooms, 
etc..  is  included  ii}  the  space  allotted  to  steerage  passengers. 

While  the  steerage  laws  of  the  four  countries  considered  are  far 
from  uniform  in  detail,  it  is  apparent  that  the  intent  of  each  is  "  to 

five  to  those  who  come  and  go  in  passenger  vessels  a  security  of  com- 
ort  and  convenience,"  which,  as  expressed  by  Senator  Newton,  of 
Virginia,  who  framed  it,  was  the  purpose  of  the  first  United  States 
law  for  the  reflation  of  the  steerage. 

However,  ships  of  one  nation  carrying  steerage  passengers  to  or 
from  the  ports  of  another  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  both  countriesL 
and  this  tends  to  produce  a  uniformity  of  practice.  In  the  case  oi 
ships  bringing  steerage  passengers  to  the  United  States,  for  instance, 
the  United  States  law  relative  to  space  would  be  effective  without 
regard  to  the  law  of  the  country  from  which  the  ship  sailed.  Other 
features  of  the  various  laws  are  not  so  clearly  defined  as  is  that  of 
space  provision,  and  in  consequence  there  is  some  difficulty  in  meeting 
tne  requirements  of  all  the  nations;  but  generally  in  such  cases  the 
possible  disadvantage  to  the  steerage  passenger  is  not  great.  ' 

There  has  been  some  discussion  of  the  merits  of  dormitories,  or 
large  compartments,  as  compared  with  smaller  compartments,  or 
staterooms,  for  steerage  passengers.  The  passenger  laws  considered 
permit  either  system,  and  circumstances  largely  control  the  steamship 
companies  in  the  matter.    In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  tendency 
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toward  the  adoption  of  the  stateroom  system,  particularly  on  steam- 
ships sailing  from  British  and  northern  European  ports,  while  large 
compartments  still  prevail  in  the  southern  European  trade.  On  some 
of  tne  recenUy  built  boats  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  so-called 
third-class  quarters  have  been  added.  In  such  cases  one  steerage  deck 
is  fitted  with  staterooms,  while  on  other  steerage  decks  the  large- 
compartment  system  is  retained.  The  stateroom  system  of  course  m- 
sures  greater  privacy,  and  is  now  practically  demanded  bj  many 
emigrants,  especially  those  from  northern  European  countries.  On 
the  oti^er  hand  it  is  said  that  some  southern  and  eastern  EuropesJi 
emigrants  prefer  the  large  compartments,  but  whether  this  is  or  is 
not  true,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no  general  den\and  for  small  state- 
rooms on  the  part  of  such  passengers.  It  is  claimed,  also,  that  the 
larger  compartments  are  better  ventilated  and  lighted  than  are  steer- 
age staterooms.  However,  the  matter  has  not  been  considered  of 
sufficient  importance  to  demand  legislation  in  favor  of  either  sys- 
tem. Descriptions  of  the  two  general  types  of  steera^  by  agents  of 
the  Immigration  Commission  who  made  an  investigation  of  steerage 
conditions  on  several  transatlantic  steamships  in  1908  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  volume.® 

• 
ENFORCEMENT  OF  STEERAGE  LAWS. 

From  the  result  of  the  ImmiCTation  Commission's  investigation 
just  referred  to  it  is  clear  that  bad  steerage  conditions  are  for  the 
most  part  due  to  the  nonenforcement  of  the  various  laws  regulating 
the  carriage  of  steerage  passengers  rather  than  to  faulty  provisions 
in  those  laws. 

Of  the  four  laws  considered,  none  but  the  Italian  provides  for 
actual  governmental  supervision  over  a  ship  at  sea,  and  conseauently 
on  ships  not  subject  to  the  Italian  regulations,  provisions  of  uie  law 
which  can  not  be  controlled  from  ports  of  sailing  and  arrival  are 
dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  policy  of  the  steamship  com- 
pany and  the  w3l  of  the  commanding  officer.  The  number  of  steer- 
age passengers  to  be  carried,  the  equipment  of  the  steerage,  and  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  food  taken  on  board  can,  of  course,  be  reg- 
ulatea  according  to  law,  but  the  treatment  of  passengers,  the  concu- 
tion  in  which  the  steerage  is  kept,  and  the  cooking  and  aistribution 
of  the  food  during  the  voyage  can  not  be  so  controlled. 

The  Immigration  Commission  has  recommended  to  Congress  that 
properly  qualified  officials  of  the  United  States,  both  men  and  women, 
be  placed  on  ships  carrying  steerage  passenjgers.^  Senator  William 
P.  Dillingham,  chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  Bepresentative 
William  S.  Bennet,  also  a  member  of  the  Commission,  have  intro- 
duced bills  in  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  both  of  which 
are  pending  in  Congress. 

«  See  pp.  296-.302. 

^  See  Steerage  Conditions.  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  37. 
(Senate  Doc.  No.  206,  dlst  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 
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orpeople 1824 

7.  The  ^*  net  immigration '  *  to  Australasia  for  the  five  decennial  periods 

ending  1900,  and  for  the  year  1901,  by  States 632 

8.  Immigration  to  Ai]gentine  Republic,  1863  to  1908,  by  nationality..      640 

9.  Oversea  immigration   to  Argentine  Republic,   1863  to  1908,  by 

nationality;  per  cent  distribution 641 

10.  Immigration  to  and  emigration  from  the  Ai^ntine  Republic,  1871 

to  1908 641 

11.  Immigration  movement  to  Brazil,  1820  to  1907,  by  nationality..  645,646 

12.  Immigration  movement  to  Brazil,  1820  to  1907,  by  nationality;  per 

cent  distribution 646 


THE  IMMIGRATION  SITUATION  [N  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 


PABT  I.     CANADA. 

Canada  affords  an  interesting  example  of  a  country  with  a  definite 
immigration  policy  and  an  immigration  law  admirably  adapted  to 
the  carrying  out  of  that  policy.  The  Dominion  desires  inmiigrants 
who  will  aid  in  deyeloping  tne  newly  opened  agricultural  regions 
of  the  West,  but  the  coming  of  those  whose  purpose  it  is  to  settle  in 
cities  and  towns  is  discouraged.  The  policy  oi  the  goyemment  in 
this  respect  is  officiaUy  expreised  as  follows :  ^ 

1.  Money  is  expended  and  administration  is  exercised  with  the  object  of  secur- 
ing Immigrants  whose  purpose  in  life  is  to  occupy  farm  lands,  either  as  owners, 
tenants,  or  laborers. 

2.  Money  is  voted  and  administration  is  exercised  with  the  object  of  excluding 
those  whose  presence  in  Canada  would  tend  to  add  to  the  congestion  of  towns 
and  cities. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy  organized  effort  is  made  to  secure 
immigrants  from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Denmark,  Iceland,  Finland,  Norway^ 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland,  ana  in  such  of  these  countries  as  permit  the 
promotion  of  emigration  to  a  foreign  country  Canada  conducts  a 
propaganda  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  or  directing  emigration  to 
the  Dominion. 

THE  PROPAGANDA  IN  EUROPE. 

Salaried  agents  of  the  Canadian  immigration  department  are  sta- 
tioned in  London,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  York,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen, 
Belfast,  Exeter,  Dublin,  Paris,  and  Antwerp,  and  under  their  direc- 
tion an  extensive  advertising  campaign  is  carried  on.  Officially  pre- 
pared circulars  in  several  languages,  setting  forth  the  inducements 
offered  by  Canada  to  agricultural  immigrants,  are  distributed  in  large 
numbers ;  similar  advertisements  are  carried  in  newspapers  and  other 
publications  which  circulate  among  the  classes  most  desired;  perma- 
nent exhibits  of  Canadian  products  are  maintained  in  several  cities, 
and  traveling  exhibits  are  sent  to  various  sections  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  to  agricultural  fairs  and  other  exhibitions  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom. 

Another  feature  of  the  propaganda,  and  one  which  particularly 
indicates  Canada's  desire  for  immigrants,  is  the  payment  of  a  liberal 
bonus  to  several  thousand  so-called  booking  agents  in  the  favored 
countries.  These  booking  agents  are  for  the  most  part  local  steam- 
ship ticket  agents,  and  theoreticallv  the  bonus  is  allowed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  such  agents  to  favor  Canada'  by  directing  thereto 

a  Official  circular,  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Canada,  June  4,  1909. 
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intended  emigrants  who  otherwise  might  choose  a  different  desti- 
nation. The  bonus  paid  is  £1  ($4.86)  on  each  person  18  years  of  age 
or  over,  and  10s.  ($2.43)  on  persons  between  1  and  18  years.  In 
Great  Britain  it  is  paid  upon  tickets  to  Canada  sold  to  British  sub- 
jects engaged  in  the  occupation  of  a  farmer,  farm  laborer,  gardener, 
stableman,  carter,  railway  surfaceman,  navvy,  or  miner,  and  who 
signify  their  intention  of  following  farming  or  railway  construction 
work  in  Canada.  Female  domestic  servants  also  are  included.  A 
like  bonus  is  paid  on  similar  classes  of  inmiigrants  from  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland.  Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  years  1905  to  1909,  inclusive,  this  bonus  was  paid  on 
16.5  per  cent  of  all  British  immigrants,  and  on  11  per  cent  of  all 
immifflrants  from  continental  Europe,  admitted  to  Canada. 

In  F^ngland  the  Salvation  Army  is  also  utilized  as  an  agency  to 
promote  emigration  to  Canada,  and  grants  of  money  are  made  to  the 
army  for  that  purpose.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  no  immigrants  are 
brought  to  Canada  at  the  government's  expense. 

The  British  press  is  relied  upon  as  a  factor  in  promoting  emigra- 
tion to  Canada  through  news  articles  relative  to  the  progress  and 
advantages  of  the  Dominion,  and  also  through  the  publication  of  let- 
ters from  persons  who  have  settled  there.  British  newspaper  writers 
and  other  publicitv  agents  are  encouraged  to  visit  Canada,  and  it  is 
stated  that  much  desirable  advertising  has  resulted. 

Some  years  ago  Canada  inaugurated  the  plan  of  sending  agricul- 
tural delcjgates  to  Great  Britain  to  supplement  the  work  of  regular 
immigration  agents,  and  this  proved  so  successful  that  the  practice 
has  been  continued. 

THE  PROPAGANDA  IN  THE  UNPrED  STATES. 

For  many  years  Canada  has  regarded  the  United  States  as  a  desir- 
able field  for  immigration  effort.  The  propaganda  here  is  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  an  official  designated  as  inspector  of  agencies 
and  press  agent,  and  general  agents  are  stationed  in  sixteen  cities. 
The  efforts  of  these  salaried  representatives  are  supplemented  by  a 
large  number  of  subagents,  who  are  paid  a  commission  of  $3  per 
man,  $2  per  woman,  and  $1  per  child  on  bona  fide  settlers  induced 
by  them  to  settle  in  western  Canada.  During  the  fiscal  years  1905 
to  1909,  inclusive,  this  commission  was  paid  on  5.6  per  cent  of  all 
United  States  immigrants  entering  Canada. 

How  the  campaign  to  induce  emigration  from  the  United  States  is 
conducted  is  shown  in  the  following  extract  from  the  annual  report 
for  1908  of  Mr.  W.  J.  White,  inspector  of  agencies  and  press  agent, 
who  directs  the  Canadian  propaganda  in  this  country :  <* 

There  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union  in  which  Canada  is  not  advertised.  The 
offices  of  the  government  are  located  in  the  best  agricultural  sections,  with  a 
view  to  being  in  easy  touch  with  the  surrounding  country  so  as  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  agents  to  cover  their  respective  districts  with  the  least  trouble. 
The  offices  are  located  as  follows: 

M.  V.  Mclnnes,  Sixth  Avenue  Theater  Block,  Detroit,  Mich. 

C.  A.  Laurler,  Marquette,  Mich. 

Jas.  N.  Grieve,  Spokane,  Wash. 

J.  S.  Crawford,  125  West  Ninth  street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

*  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Canada,  1908,  pp.  86-88. 
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T.  O.  Currle,  108  Third  street,  second  floor,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

J.  M.  McLachlan,  box  626,  Watertown,  S.  Dak. 

B.  T.  Holmes,  315  Jackson  street,  St  Paul,  Minn. 

W.  y.  Bennett,  215  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Chas.  Pilling,  Clifford  Block,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

H.  M.  Williams,  413  Gardner  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

O.  J.  Broughton,  412  Merchants'  Loan  and  Trust,  Chicago. 

BenJ.  Davies,  room  6,  Dunn  Block,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

W.  H.  Rogers,  316  Traction-Terminal  Building,  Indianapolia 

Thos.  Hetherington,  73  Tremont  street,  Boston. 

Tho&  Duncan,  30  Syracuse  Bank  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  A.  Hall,  210  House  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
The  work  of  these  agents  is  very  much  the  same  in  character.  At  almost  aU 
the  offices  there  are  one  or  two  assistants,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the  cor- 
respondence, issue  the  certificate  which  entitles  the  applicant  to  the  reduced  rates 
afforded  by  the  Canadian  railroads  to  the  actual  settler,  and  give  to  the  caller 
all  available  information.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  assistant  keys  the  letters 
received  according  to  post-offices  and  districts.  The  agent  then  selects  the  dis- 
trict that  he  should  visit  during  the  next  or  coming  weeks  and  advises  one  or 
more  of  the  correspondaits  that  he  will  meet  them  and  their  friends  at  some 
given  place  on  a  set  date,  or  if  this  is  not  possible,  when  necessary  he  visits  the 
individual  correspondent  He  carries  with  him  samples  of  the  grains  and 
grasses  of  central  Canada,  has  with  him  a  supply  of  literature,  and  quotes  rates 
from  their  home  to  such  a  point  in  western  Canada  as  they  may  desire  to  go  to. 
He  assists  the  intending  settler  by  securing  him  the  lowest  freight  rates  for  his 
stock  and  effects,  advises  him  the  best  way  in  which  to  get  cars,  and  afterwards 
follows  the  course  of  the  car  to  its  destination.  Very  often  the  male  members 
of  the  family  move  in  advance  of  those  dependent.  When  this  occurs  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  agent  to  assist  the  family  in  every  way  possible  in  order  to  get 
a  start 

During  the  fall  of  the  year  exhibits  of  grain  and  grasses,  roots,  vegetables, 
etc.,  with  which  the  agent  has  supplied  himself,  are  taken  from  fair  to  fair  and 
tastefully  arranged,  then  the  agent's  time  is  pretty  well  occupied  in  this  way 
for  from  two  to  three  months.  A  chain-letter  system  is  adopted,  which  is  very 
effective  in  getting  the  names  of  those  in  a  neighborhood  who  would  likely  be 
Interested  in  Canada.  To  the  names  thus  secured  literature  and  circulars  are 
sent,  and  it  is  surprising  the  amount  of  effective  work  that  is  done  in  this  wl^. 
It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  the  manner  in  which  one  State  may  be  worked 
will  differ  from  another  State.  In  each  case,  however,  the  agents  keep  me 
advised  as  to  what  they  feel  is  the  best  course  to  pursue,  and  I  am  always  pre- 
pared to  accept  and  act  upon  such  suggestions  as  may  be  safely  adopted.  In 
some  cases  it  is  found  that  the  management  of  a  fair  does  not  care  to  allow  our 
exhibits  to  be  placed,  but  these  cases  are  po  rare  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  refer  to  them.  In  most  cases  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  securing  space, 
and  in  others  managements  have  requested  that  we  exhibit,  offering  a  space 
free  of  charge.  Generally,  however,  we  rait  a  space  in  some  building,  and  some- 
times, unable  to  do  this,  ground  space  is  rented.  On  this  ground  a  temporary 
structure  is  sometimes  erected,  and  in  other  cases  a  tent  is  secured,  in  which 
exhibits  are  placed.  It  is  often  necessary,  in  order  to  interest  people  in  a  cer- 
tain district,  to  secure  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  or  more  responsible  men. 
Various  ways  are  adopted  in  order  to  do  this.  One  of  the  best  methods  is  to 
secure  transportation  for  these  people  and  send  them  through  to  our  western 
provinces  to  report  to  their  friends.  The  agent  fills  up  his  report  very  carefully, 
and  in  this  way  gets  in  touch  with  a  good  class  of  people.  Again,  parties  are 
accompanied  as  far  as  the  boundary  line,  as  there  is  a  possibility  that  in  passing 
through  some  of  the  Western  States  towns  some  of  the  people  who  may  have 
been  directed  by  the  efforts  of  local  agents  to  Canada  may  become  interested  in 
American  lands. 

I  referred  in  my  last  report  to  the  inducements  held  out  by  Texas  land  agents. 
The  railroad  rates  from  St  Paul,  Chicago,  Des  Moines,  Omaha,  Kansas,  Indian- 
apolis, and  other  points  to  Texas  lands  were  much  lower  than  those  to  Canada. 
The  Western  Passenger  Association,  however,  has  adjusted  this,  so  that  the 
rates  are  now  more  even;  therefore  some  of  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome. 
There  is  still  opposition,  and  considerable  of  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  Texas 
lands  are  reasonably  low  in  price  and  an  army  of  agents  are  at  work  throughout 
the  country  setting  forth  the  advantages  in  Texas  £rom  a  settler's  standpoint 
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Besides  the  Inducements  held  out  by  landowners  In  Texas,  those  oiEered  by 
holders  In  Colorado,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  South  Dakota  were  sufficient  to 
arouse  a  disturbing  sentlm^it  amongst  possible  movers  and  divert  the  attention 
of  land  seel^ers.  These  lands  do  not  carry  the  advantages  that  Canadian  lands 
do,  but  the  desire  to  keep  within  one's  own  country  is  something  that  is  hard 
to  overcome.  There  is  the  wish  to  Imow  what  it  has  to  offer  before  going  out- 
side. It  is  true  that  Canada  has  the  "  last  best  west,'*  but  there  is  sufficient 
of  the  American  west  (whatever  the  character  of  the  land  may  be)  to  keep  the 
department  and  its  corps  of  agents  busy  in  the  presentation  of  the  superior 
advantages  and  opportunities  afforded  by  Canada. 

4 

Extensive  newspaper  advertising  is  one  of  the  chief  features  of 
the  Canadian,  campaign  in  the  United  States.  Concerning  this,  Mr. 
White  says:* 

The  country  weekly  and  the  farm  Journals  are  the  principal  mediums  used. 
It  is  found  that  they  reach  the  class  of  people  mostly  desirable  as  settlers.  The 
city  daily  and  magazine  have  not  been  used  to  any  extent,  not  being  found  as 
valuable  for  reaching  the  farming  public  as  the  others  Just  mentioned.  Nearly 
7,000  newspapers  were  contracted  with. 

In  recent  years  the  Canadian  authorities  have  encouraged  tours 
of  inspection  through  western  Canada  by  United  States  editorial 
associations  and  newspaper  writers  generally,  and  Canadian  railwajrs 
have  cooperated  in  making  sudi  tours  practicable.  As  a  result  arti- 
cles and  editorials  relating  to  Canada  have  appeared  in  manv  news- 
Eapers  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  stated  that  the  pub- 
citv  gain,ed  by  this  method  has  materially  aided  Canadian  agents 
in  the  campaign  to  induce  emigration  to  Canada  from  the  United 
States. 

The  immigration  movement  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  is 
discussed  at  greater  length  elsewhere  in  this  summary. 

^  IMMIGRATION  EXPENDITmCES. 

During  the  fiscal  years  1898  to  1908^  inclusive,  Canada's  expendi- 
tures in,  promoting  and  regulating  immigration  aggregated  $6,779,823. 
Of  tfiis  amount  $2,500,432,  or  36.9  per  cent,  was  expended  in  Canada, 
and  the  remainder  in  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
continental  Europe.  Assuming  that  the  amount  of  money  expended 
in  Canada  represents  the  cost  of  regulating  immigration,  and  the 
amount  expended  outside  of  Canada  the  cost  of  promoting  inmiigra- 
tion,  it  appears  that  the  latter  was  63.1  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
during  the  period  considered. 

SOURCES  OF  Canada's  immigration. 

It  is  apparent  that  at  present  Canada  divides  the  emigrating  races 
of  the  transoceanic  world  into  three  general  groups,  as  follows: 
first,  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  northern  and  western 
continental  Europe;  second,  southern  and  eastern  Europeans;  third, 
the  races  of  the  Orient 

The  government  has  a  well-defined  idea  of  the  desirability  of  each 

Soup  as  settlers  in  Canada;  and  the  Canadian  immigration  act,  al- 
ough  excluding  no  one  solely  because  of  his  race  or  nationality, 
makes  possible  an  effective  discrimination  among  them.  As  pre- 
viously explained,  every  effort  is  made  to  induce  persons  of  the  first 

*Beport  of  the  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Oanadla,  1906,  ]X  70* 
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dass  to  settle  in  Canada.  Those  of  the  second  group,  although 
admitted  in  rather  large  numbers,  are  not  solicited,  but,  rather,  their 
coming  is  more  or  less  effectively  discouraged.  Those  of  the  third 
class  are  practically  prohibited  from  entering  Canada  by  the  Chinese- 
immigration  act  and  by  barriers  erected  under  various  provisions  of 
the  immigration  law. 

How  Canada  has  succeeded  in  attracting  immigrants  of  the  races 
or  peoples  desired  is  indicated  by  the  following  table,  which  shows  in 
detail  the  racial  or  national  composition  of  immigration  to  the  Do- 
minion during  the  past  nine  years,  during  which  period  the  present 
system  of  control  has  been  developed. 

Canadian  immigration  statistics  are  generally  recorded  b^  race 
ratiier  than  country  of  birth,  although,  as  will  be  seen,  territorial 
rather  than  ethnological  designations  are  employed  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  in  some  instances  immigrants  are  dfesimiated  bv  the  re- 
ligious sect  with  which  they  are  affliated.  There:rore  the  following 
table,  while  not  entirely  comparable  with  United  States  immigration 
statistics,  nevertheless  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  racial  distribution  of 
recent  Canadian  immigration : 

Table  1. — Total  immiffration  to  Canada  from  July  1, 1900,  to  March  31, 1909,  J)y 

race  or  nationality, 

[Compiled  from  statistical  table  furnished  hj  Canadian  immigration  department.] 


• 

Year  ending  June  30— 

Nine 
months 
ending 
Mar.  31, 

1907. 

Year  ending 
Mar.  31— 

Total 
190^  to 

iixa^ 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1908. 

1909. 

Mar.  81, 
1909. 

08 

62 

8 

9 

128 

86 

70 

112 

11 

8 

660 

69 

46 

118 

40 

16 
1,760 

68 
81 
68 

91 

1,678 

16 

48 

78 

204 

107 

1,123 

27 

4 

6,926 

6 

3 

47 

29 

837 

961 

796 

1 

2 

19 

82 

822 

110 

1,366 

226 

16 

6,666 

324 

266 

164 

31 
208 
185 

94 
229 
160 

44 

1,662 
347 
303 
146 

60 
663 
180 

102 

2,145 

224 

10 

14,268 

321 

912 

188 

4 

79 

171 

28 
1,646 

1 
6,644 

149 

424 

Armenian 

1,878 
1,180 

660 

10,418 

788 
78 

Anstmlian 

Anstrla-Hongary: 

Bokowinian.... 
Croatian 

Oalician 

4,702 

6,660 

8,382 

7,729 

62,500 

1,001 

1,633 

774 

Kntn^nlAn 

• 

Slovak 

14 

27 

82 

116 

Styrlfta 

29 

Aufltrian,n.e.8.a 

Hungarian,  n.e.B 

Belgian 

228 
646 
132 

320 

1,048 

228 

781 

2,074 

803 

616 

1,091 

868 

2 

14 

1,324 

739 

1,106 

2 

71 

18 

474 

389 

18 

1,648 

4 

22 

23 

2 

1,746 

254 

7,127 

387 

168 

7,959 

1,922 

662 
499 
660 
6 
179 

92 
297 
394 

10 
1,314 

1 

1 

12 

1,899 
1,307 
1,214 

2,629 
1,884 
290 
1,212 
8 
2,671 

2 

7 
6 

1,830 

696 

828 

4 

66 

1,887 

160 

496 

2 

1,830 

1 

74* 

8 

1,267 

192 

1,636 

6 

36 

4,228 

496 

8,297 

8,880 

6,110 

16 

Brullian 

Bnlgailan 

1 
2 

168 

86 

8 

481 

7 

2,860 
3,890 
2.668 

Chineee 

7 

88 
26 

1 
860 

Danish 

808 

228 

1 

987 

417 

160 

8 

1,684 

461 

281 

2 

1,743 

Dutch 

8,223 
48 

Egyptian 

French ............ 

12,468 
8 

Oennany: 

Alnatlsn 

Bavarian 

80 

Fnwirian.. 

6 

18 

1,869 

103 

2,066 

11 

8 

2,966 

191 

8,727 

28 

10 

2,721 

98 

7,716 

46 

413 

8,473 

864 

168 

flaxon 

41 

Oennan,n.e.s... 
Greek 

084 

81 

2,766 

1,048 

161 

1,016 

1,880 
645 
6,584 
2,124 
46 
6,114 
2,042 

2,363 
1,063 
7,712 
2,623 
97 
11,212 
7,601 

16,843 
2,768 

Hebrew 

40,347 

Hindu 

6,186 

fceHndlc .• 

012 

4,710 

6 

260 
8,828 

917 
8,371 

396 
4,446 

8,244 

T^iifin ... 

48,340 

Japanese 

12,420 

mS^ 

6 

Maltesel............ 

2 

3 

Nsgro 

6 

190 

67 

42 

840 

89 

108 

1,029 

80 

136 

8,374 

70 

73 

2,108 

66 

364 

K«*^n^iand 

886 
2 

619 
23 

7,896 

New  Zetland 

886 

•  Not  elsewhere  specified. 
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Table  1. — Total  immigration  to  Canada  from  July  1, 1900,  to  March  $1,  1909,  &y 

race  or  nationality— Continued, 


Year  ending  June  30— 

Nine 
months 
ending 
ICarTSl, 

1007. 

Year  ending 
Mar.  81- 

Total 

1001. 

1002. 

1003. 

1004. 

1006. 

1006. 

1906. 

1000. 

Mar.  31 
1000. 

265 

1,015 
230 

1,746 

40 

274 

1,230 

5 

660 

1,307 

8 

746 

1 

1,416 

7 

725 

6 

876 

81 

1,088 

'  2 

1,654 

1,508 
2 

752 

1 

376 

2 

10,259 
100 

Poltoh 

162 

5,807 
13 

Portuguese 

Bonxnania: 

Moldavian 

270 
272 

12 
1,202 

53 
2,467 

1 
437 

280 

RouTnaniaii,xLe^ 
Ruada: 

Dakhoboraa.... 

152 

610 

270 

24 
1,323 

306 

204 
1,108 

481 

040 

278 

3,804 
240 

PHnnlifh .      . . 

682 

1,734 

38 

5,506 

2 

845 

11 

1,055 

10 

21 

5 

2,151 

128 

360 

20 

36,604 

3,128 

10,552 

45,220 

3 

1,049 

1,212 

660 

9,000 
101 

Mennonitesa 

Ruasian,n.e.s... 

Servian 

South  African 

1,044 
23 

1,887 

7 

35 

10 

1,847 

150 

630 

30 

40,617 

3,008 

11,744 

43,652 

8 

8,152 

10 

46 

12 

1,802 

172 

336 

357 

65,032 

5,018 

15,846 

57,010 

11 
12 

171 

1,027 

23 

20 

1,077 

112 

277 

232 

41,658 

8,404 

10,720 

84,748 

10 
16 

64 

6,281 

48 

76 

61 

2,132 

106 

732 

480 

01,412 

6,547 

22,223 

58,445 

43 
101 

134 

3,547 

31 

•     53 

83 

1,135 

120 

180 

236 

37,482 

3,600 

11,810 

50,026 

14 
82 

113 

27,766 
144 
254 

Ppanfffh 

14 
485 

30 
464 

37 

0,401 

033 

1,476 

18,055 

1 
1,013 

17 
1,066 

17 

13,006 
1,311 
2,853 

26,461 

7 

2,477 

73 

847 

43 

32,510 
2,236 
7,046 

40,473 

6 

171 

flWMl^h. 

14,119 

Swiss 

1,006 
4,010 

Syrian 

•J[*|jrlrinh .....        . . 

1,470 

377,801 

80,184 

04,270 

^303, 008 

06 

United  Kingdom: 
English  and 

Welsh 

Irish 

Scotch 

United  States 

West  Indies: 

Berrnndlan .... 

j^Tnii4oan ,  , . 

161 

West  Indian,  n. 
e.s 

17 

52 

60 

620 

Grand  total... 

40,140 

67,370 

128,364 

130,331 

146,266 

180,064 

124,667 

262,460 

146,006 

1,244,597 

a  A  religious  sect. 

b  Including  316  United  States  dtisens  coming  to  Canada  via  ocean  ports. 

As  previously  stated,  Canada  promotes  immigration  from  northern 
and  western  Em*ope  and  the  United  States ;  admits  immigrants  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe,  but  does  not  encourage  their  coming; 
and  practically  excludes  Asiatics. 

How  nearly  the  immigration  during  the  nine  years  covered  by  the 
above  table  conformed  to  Canada's  desires  is  shown  by  the  following 
table: 

Table  2, — Total  immigration  to  Canada,  1901-1909,  by  apedfled  countries  or 

groups  of  countries. 


Race,  people,  or  country. 


North  and  west  European,  including  loelandio 

Other  European,  including  Syrian 

United  States 

Asiatic 

Others 

Orand  total 


Number. 


583,330 

235,076 

383,908 

21,405 

11,770 


1,344,607 


Feroant 
distribu- 
tion. 


46.8 

18.9 

81.6 

1.7 

.9 


100.0 


It  appears  from  the  above  that  during  the  nine  years  mentioned 
78.4  per  cent  of  the  immigration  to  Canada  consisted  of  races  or 
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peoples  from  the  north  and  west  of  Europe  and  from  the  United 
States,  and  18.9  per  cent  consisted  of  races  or  peoples  from  the  south 
and  east  of  Europe,  while  only  1.7  per  cent  was  from  Asiatic  countries. 
What  proportion  of  the  immigration  of  favored  classes  was  induced 
by  Canada's  efforts,  and  how  many  persons  of  the  classes  not  favored 
were  prevented  from  coming  because  of  the  indifferent  attitude  of 
Canada,  or  by  the  barriers  erected  against  them,  can  not,  of  course,  be 
determined. 

Whether  attributable  to  Canada's  policy  or  to  natural  causes,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  European  immigration 
to  the  Dominion  during  the  period  considered  originated  in  countries 
where  immigration  effort  is  made.  The  result  is  even  more  striking 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  incentive  to  emigration,  as  measured 
by  recent  immigration  to  the  United  States,  is  much  stronger  in  south- 
em  and  eastern  than  in  northern  and  western  European  countries. 


OOGTJFATIONS  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

In  an  official  pamphlet  intended  for  circulation  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  farmers,  farm  laborers,  and  female  domestic  servants  are 
mentioned  as  the  only  persons  the  Canadian  immigration  department 
advises  to  emigrate  to  Canada.  All  others  are  advised  to  get  definite 
assurances  of  employment  in  Canada  before  leaving  home,  and  to 
have  money  enou^  to  support  them  for  a  time  in  case  of  disappoint- 
ment.' 

How  successful  the  government  has  been  in  inducing  the  desired 
immigration,  so  far  as  the  occupations  of  immigrants  are  concerned, 
is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Table  3. — Occupation  of  immigra/nts  to  Canada,  including  accompan/ging 

women  and  children,  1907  to  1909. 

[Complied  from  reports  of  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Canada.] 


OocQpatlon. 


Norttiem 
and  western 
Earoi)eans, 

Including 
Icelanders. 


Farmers  or  fitfm  laborers 

General  laborers 

Medhanics 

Miners 

Traders,  olerkSy  eto 

Female  servants. .'. 

Notclasslfled 

Total 


60,992 
45,882 
83,581 
8,035 
23,503 
16,987 
17,930 


256,919 


Southern 

and  eastern 

Europeans, 

Including 

S3rrlans.  . 


21,607 
48,045 
14,799 
1,290 
2,740 
3,858 
4,556 


96,800 


United 
States. 


120,450 
14,606 
8,518 
2,542 
4,426 
829 
2,248 


Chinese, 
Japanese, 

and 
Hindus. 


2,747 

9,652 

287 

86 
8,609 

42 
2,841 


163,119  I      18,754 


Other 
peoples. 


308 
4,732 
929 
360 
380 
807 
837 


8,362 


Total. 


206,104 
122,917 
108,114 
13,322 
34,648 
22,018 
27,921 


634,044 


Of  the  total  immigration  to  Canada  during  the  years  mentioned 
88.6  per  cent  were  classed  as  farmers  or  farm  laborers,  which  classifi- 
cation, as  noted,  includes  accompanying  women  and  children.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  United  States  was  the  chief  source  of  agricul- 
turists arriving  in  Canada  during  the  period,  58.4  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  being  from  that  country,  while  only  29.6  per  cent  of  the 
whole  came  from  northern  and  western  European  countries. 

^  "  cnasses  Wanted  in  Canada,"  issued  by  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Ottawa,  Canada,  1909,  p.  9L 
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As  noted  elsewhere,  the  present  movement  of  population  from  tiie 
United  States  to  Canada  is  largely  composed  of  farmers  and  farm 
laborers  and  their  families,  7S71  per  cent  of  the  total  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  above  table  being  so  classified.  In  the  same 
three  years  only  28.7  per  cent  of  the  immigration  fr(Hn  northern  and 
western  European  countries  was  of  the  agricultural  class.  The 
widely  different  character  of  immigration  from  the  two  sources  men- 
tioned suggests  that  cities  furnish  the  greater  part  of  northern  and 
western  European  imimigration  to  Canada  and  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  immigration  from  the  United  States. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  state  accurately  how  large  a  proporticm 
of  immigrants  entering  Canada  engage  in  a^cultural  pursuite,  scnne 
indication  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  records  of  free  land  entries  in 
western  Canada. 

HOMESTEAD  ENTRIES. 

From  July  1,  1900,  to  March  31,  1909,  235,690  homesteads  were 
entered  for  in  the  western  Provinces,  and  of  this  number  166,261,  or 
66.8  per  cent,  represent  entries  by  immigrants,  practically  all  of  whom 
came  from  Europe  and  the  United  States.  According  to  the  record 
the  average  number  of  persons  for  each  entry  was  2.5,  and  therefore 
390,654,  or  more  than  31  per  cent  of  the  total  immiCTation  to  Canada 
during  the  period  specified,  were  involved.  This  does  not  take  into 
account  the  large  number  oi  European  immigrants  who  became  farm 
laborers,  or^  immigrants — ^particularly  from  the*  United  States — ^who 
acquired  railway  and  other  land  by  purchase.  The  fadt  that  nearly 
one-third  of  all  immigrants  become  agriculturists  through  the  me- 
dium of  free  lands  alone  supports  the  contention  that  Canada's  efforts 
in  this  regard  have  resulted  successfully. 

IfilSH  IMMIGRATION. 

In  view  of  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  English  and  Scotch 
immigrants  to  Canada  in  recent  years,  it  is  noteworthy  that  Irish 
immigration  to  that  country  is  comparatively  small.  In  1908,  when 
the  movement  from  Europe  to  Canada  reached  its  greatest  hei^t, 
it  included  only  6,547  Irish  to  91,412  English  and  Welsh  and  22^23 
Scotch,  and  in  tne  nine  years  ending  March  31,  1909,  the  total 
Irish  immigration  was  only  30,184,  or  less  than  the  Galician^  Hebrew, 
or  Bussian  immigration  to  Canada  for  the  same  period.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Irish  immigrant  prefers  the  United  States  to  Canada,  for 
during  the  nine  years  ending  June  30,  1908,  337,812  persons  of  that 
race  landed  in  the  United  States.  This,  however,  is  not  true  of  other 
British  peoples,  for  more  English  and  Scotch  immigrants  were  ad- 
mitted to  Canada  from  1900  to  1909  than  came  to  the  United  States 
during  a  like  period,  while  more  than  eleven  times  as  many  Irish 
immigrants  came  to  the  United  States  as  went  to  Canada. 

The  relatively  small  Irish  immigration  to  Canada  as  compared 
with  the  immigration  of  other  Britons  to  that  country  can  not  be 
attributed  to  Canada's  lack  of  effort,  for  the  same  systematic  cam- 
)aign  to  secure  settlers  for  the  Dominion  is  carried  on  alike  in  Ire- 
and,  Scotland,  and  England. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Canada,  however,  the  United  States 
is  still  the  choice  of  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  Irish  immigrants 
landing  in  North  America, 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  foreign-bom 
Irish  element  in  the  population  of  Canada  has  decreased  steadily 
and  rapidly  in  recent  years. 

JUYENIUS  IMMIGBATION. 

The  immigration  of  poor  and  homeless  British  children  to  Canada 
began  many  years  ago,  and  is  now  encouraged  and  supervised,  but 
not  otherwise  assisted,  by  the  Dominion  government.  This  iuvenile 
immigration  is  chiefly  recruited  from  the  orphan  or  industrial  homes 
of  the  British  Isles.  The  children  are  sent  to  Canada  by  charitable 
and  religious  organizations,  and  are  there  distributed  through  various 
philanthroi)ic  homes  and  agencies.  The  majority  of  such  children 
are  placed  in  the  families  of  farmers,  and  the  demand  for  them  far 
exceeds  the  supply.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  last  fifty  years 
nearly  60,000  juvenile  immigrants  have  been  transported  to  Canada 
from  the  British  Isles.*  From  1901  to  1909,  inclusive,  19,034  of 
these  children  were  sent  to  Canada,  and  during  the  same  period  appli- 
cations for  130,825  were  filed  with  the  Canacuan  authorities. 

It  is  said  that  there  formerly  existed  in  Canada  a  deep-rooted  pre- 
judice against  such  juvenile  immi^ation,  but  that  this  has  almost 
entireljr  disappeared.  Upon  landing  in  Canada  the  children  are 
placed  in  receiving  and  distributing  homes,  located  in  different  parts 
of  the  Dominion,  and  remain  there  until  indentured  to  farmers  or 
others.  The  guardianship  of  the  home  over  the  children  is  continued 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  until  a  period  of  apprenticeship  is  passed, 
and  the  children  are  taught  to  rely  on  the  homes  for  advice  ana 
assistance.  Agents  of  the  homes  visit  the  indentured  children  periodi- 
cally. In  turn  the  Canadian  government  exercises  supervision  over 
the  receiving  and  distributing  homes  and,  in  a  manner,  looks  after 
the  welfare  of  the  children  in  their  foster  homes. 

ASSISTED  IMMIGRATION. 

In  addition  to  the  juvenile  immigration  above  referred  to,  Canada 
annually  receives  a  considerable  number  of  British,  and  particularly 
English,  immigrants,  who  have  been  sent  from  the  mother  country 
by  private  charity  or  state  aid.  Until  recently  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment had  practically  no  part  in  the  selection  of  such  immigrants 
abroad,  and  as  a  result  many  were  rejected  at  Canadian  ports  or 
deported  after  landing.  In  1908  Mr.  J.  Bruce  Walker,  assistant 
superintendent  of  emigration  for  Canada  in  London,  made  a  report 
upon  ^  the  activities  of  the^  various  philanthropic  and  charitable 
societies  engaged  in  promoting  emigration  to  Canada,  which  states 
that  12,336  persons  were  sent  to  Canada  in  the  calendar  year  1907 
by  London  charitable  societies  alone.  As  immigration  to  Canada  is 
recorded  by  fiscal  rather  than  calendar  years,  it  is  impossible  to 
exactly  compare  the  number  of  assisted  immigrants  with  the  total 
immigration  for  any  stated  period ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  above  number  is  equal  to  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  total  English 
immigration  to  Canada  in  the  fiscal  period  of  nine  months  enaing 
March  31,  1907,  and  more  than  13  per  cent  of  such  immigration  in 

^  Beport  of  the  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Canada,  1909,  p.  89. 
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the  fiscal  year  ending  March  81, 1908.  No  data  are  available  to  show 
the  number  of  state-aided  and  rate-aided  immigrants,  which  classes 
are  described  in  Mr.  Walker's  report  as  follows : 

These  are  the  products  of  the  distress  committees  and  of  the  workhouses.  The 
distress  committees  are  bodies  in  large  caiters  of  population,  permitted  under 
the  terms  of  the  unemployed  workmen's  act  to  levy  a  small  rate  as  a  tax  upon 
the  public  for  the  emigration  and  for  provision  by  employment,  or  otherwiBe, 
of  the  unemployed  in  such  communities.  *  *  «•  The  distress  committees 
usually  operate  through  some  recognized  booking  agency,  providing  the  fares 
for  the  transportation,  and  leaving  such  booking  agency  to  provide  the  employ- 
ment on  the  Canadian  side.  There  is  no  supervision  of  an  official  character 
exercised  over  these  emigrants. 

Mr.  Walker's  report  resulted  in  prcmipt  action  by  the  Canadian 
government,  for  on  April  18,  1908,  there  became  enective  an  order 
in  council  which  prohibited  the  landing  in  Canada  of  any  person 
whose  passage  had  beeu  paid  wholly  or  in  part  by  any  charitable 
organization  or  out  of  public  moneys  unless  the  emigration  to  Canada 
of  such  pNBrson  had  been  approved  by  the  Canadian  emigration  au- 
thorities in  London.  The  provisions  of  this  order  in  councU  were 
made  a  part  of  the  Canadian  immigration  law  of  May  4, 1910. 

IMMIGRATION  TO  CANADA  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

As  shown  by  the  table  on  page  612,  there  has  been  in  recent  years 
a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  immigrating  to  Canada  from 
the  United  States.  The  table  referred  to  concerns  only  the  period 
1901-1909,  and  when  the  record  from  1897  to  the  Canadian  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31, 1910,  is  considered  an  even  more  startling  situation 
appears.  The  development  of  the  movement  during  the  latter  period 
is  as  follows: 

1897 2, 412 

1898 9, 119 

1899 11,945 

1900  (6  months  ending  June  30) 8,64S 

1901 18.055 

1902 28, 461 

1903 49, 473 

1904 » 45, 229 

1905 43,662 

29()Q ji. 57  93j9 

1907  (9  months  ending  March  31) 34,' 748 

1908 58, 445 

1909 59, 926 

1910 103, 984 

The  importance  of  the  United  States  as  a  field  for  immigration 
effort  by  Canada  is  clearly  understood  when  it  is  considered  that  in 
recent  years  nearly  one-third,  and  in  1910  approximately  one-half,  of 
the  total  immigration  into  the  Dominion  came  from  the  States. 
Moreover,  the  class  of  immigrants  furnished  by  this  country  is,  ac- 
cording to  Canadian  officials,  just  the  class  desired  to  accomplish  the 
government's  purpose  of  developing  the  agricultural  and  other 
resources  of  western  Canada. 

Few  data  are  available  showing  the  racial  composition  of  the  emi- 
gration movement  from  the  United  States  to  Canada.  Canadian 
official  reports  indicate  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  emigrants 
from  the  middle  western  States  are  Germans,  Scandinavians,  Finns, 
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and  others  of  non-English-^aking  races  who  had  previously  come 
to  the  United  States  as  immigrants.  Canada  has  made  special  effort 
to  induce  former  Canadians,  and  particularly  French  Canadians,  to 
repatriate  themselves,  with  some  measure  oi  success.  It  is,  never- 
theless, probable  that  the  majority  of  those  composing  tiie  movement 
to  Canada  are  native-bom  American  farmers,  who,  thipugh  the  Cana- 
dian propaganda,  are  attracted  to  the  Dominion  by  the  opportimity 
to  secure  free  or  cheap  lands.  Many  of  the  emigrants  dispose  of  their 
land  or  other  propertj^  in.  the  United  States  before  emigrating,  and 
Canadian  officials  estunate  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1909  the  United 
States  immiCTants  brought  to  Canada,  in  stock,  cash,  and  effects, 
upwards  of  $60,000,000.*  The  middle  western  States  are  the  chiei 
source  of  the  emigration  to  Canada.  Data  covering  any  considerable 
period  of  time  are  not  available,  but  the  following  table  will  show 
which  States  were  the  largest  contributors  to  the  movement  in  tiie 
fiscal  years  1907  to  1909 : 

Table  4. — Emigration  from  the  United  States  to  Canada,  July  i,  iPOtf,  to 

March  SU  1909,  hy  States, 

[Compfled  from  statistics  ftinilsbed  by  Department  of  the  Inteiior»  Canada.) 


State. 


miiois 

Iowa ..... 

IfftSBaohuaetts, 
Ifflfthlgftn 

Mbmeaota 

Nebraska. 

NewYork.... 
North  Dakota 

Oregon 

PennsylTanla. 
SoothDakota. 
Washlnffton. . 
WisoQium.... 
Otbeis. 

Total... 


Nine  months 

ending  Mar. 

8171907. 


1,648 

1,900 

6i5 

1,221 

5,680 

744 

820 

6,121 

£67 

817 

1,041 

3,580 

1,078 

0,682 


84,748 


Fiscal  year  ending- 


Mar.  31, 1908. 


8,914 
3,666 
1,012 
2,257 
0,763 
1,247 
1,476 

12,609 

639 

822 

1,413 

4,206 

2,468 

12,961 


68,446 


Mar.  31, 1909. 


TotaL 


Number. 


2,666 
2,604 
1,775 
2,060 
7,349 
831 
3,247 

10,573 
1,091 
1,097 
1,133 
7,917 
1,880 

15,704 


69,026 


8,123 
8,109 
8,432 
5,547 

22,792 
2,822 
5,343 

29,303 
2,207 
2,236 
3,687 

16,706 
6,410 

38,347 


153,119 


Percent 

dlstribii- 

tlon. 


5.3 
5.3 
2.2 
3.6 

14.9 
1.8 
3.6 

19.1 
1.5 
1.5 
2.S 

10.8 
3.5 

26.0 


loao 


Probably  no  other  considerable  movement  of  population  from  one 
countrv  to  another  at  the  present  time  is  so  largely  composed  of 
a^cultural  people  as  is  the  emigration  from  the  United  States  to 
Canada.  A  total  of  120,450,  or  more  than  78  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  going  to  Canada  in  1907,  1908,  and  1909,  were  classed  as 
farmers  or  farm  laborers,  which  includes,  also,  accompanying  mem- 
bers of  families,  while  less  than  23  per  cent  of  all  other  immigrants 
to  Canada  during  the  same  period  were  of  those  classes. 

Nearly  46  per  cent  of  the  immigrants  to  Canada  from  the  United 
States,  from  1900  to  1909,  were  homesteaders,  and  they  made 
70,182  free  homestead  entries,  or  29.8  per  cent  ox  the  total  number 
of  such  entries  made  in  the  western  Provinces  during  that  period. 
In  the  year  ending  December  81,  1909,  a  total  of  11,976  free  home- 
stead entries  were  made  in  Canada  by  persons  coming  from  the  United 


<>  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Canada,  1909,  p.  80. 
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THE  BETURN  MOVEMENT. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  what  proportion  of  the  immigration  to 
Canada  from  the  United  States  is  permanent.  In  praiSically  all 
larger  immigration  movements  of  the  present  time,  however,  there 
is  a  relatively  large  return  movement,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  con- 
siderable per  cent  of  the  United  States  emigrants  settling  in  Canada 
eventually  resume  a  residence  in  the  United  States.  This  statement 
is  substantiated  by  the  following  extrt^ct  from  the  latest  annual 
report  of  John  H.  Clark,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Immigra- 
tion in  Canada.    Mr.  Clark  says: « 

*  *  *  there  is  an  element  In  the  travel  from  Canada  to  the  United  States, 
In  which  I  feel  our  bureau  will  be  especially  interested,  reference  being  had 
to  citizens  of  our  own  countiy  who,  having  settled  in  Canada,  return  to  again 
take  up  their  residence  in  the  United  States.  Commencing  with  January  1  of 
the  current  year,  a  record  has  been  compiled,  showing  that  6,809  of  such  citizens 
were  interviewed  by  our  officers  during  the  past  six  months,  and  as  containing 
important  information,  it  has  been  directed  that  a  similar  record  be  obtained 
In  the  future.  As  the  foregoing  record  covered  that  period  of  the  year  when 
the  movement  would  naturedly  be  northbound.  I  feel  it  perfectly  safe  to  say 
that  not  less  than  15,000  American  citizens  returned  from  Canada  within  the 
year  to  resume  residoice  In  the  United  States. 

IMMIGRATION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  CANADA. 

No  reliable  data  are  available  to  show  the  extent  of  immigration 
to  Canada  from  the  United  States  for  any  considerable  period  prior 
to  1901.  That  such  immigration,  or  at  least  permanent  immigration, 
was,  however,  relatively  small  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  that 
year  there  were  only  127,899  persons  of  United  States  birth  in  the 
bominion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Canada  has  for  a  long  time  contributed  largely 
to  the  population  of  the  United  States.  As  early  as  1850  there  were, 
according  to  the  census  of  that  year,  147,711  natives  of  Canada  in 
this  country.  Each  succeeding  census  showed  a  large  increase  in  this 
nimiber  until  in  1900  there  were  nearly  one-fourth  as  many  native- 
bom  Canadians  in  the  United  States  as  in  Canada. 

The  total  number  of  natives  of  Canada  in  that  country  and  in  the 
United  States  in  corresponding  census  years  was  as  follows : 

• 

Native-bom  Canadians  in  Canada :  ^ 

1871 2. 892, 763 

1881 8, 716, 492 

1891 4. 186, 877 

1901 4. 761, 816 

Native-born  Canadians  in  the  United  States:^ 

1870 493,464 

1880 717, 167 

1890 980,988 

1900 1, 181, 266 

While  the  figures  relative  to  Canadians  in  the  United  States  do  not 
of  course  represent  the  actual  movement  of  population  from  the 
Dominion,  they  do  show  that  Canada  was  an  important  source  of 
immigration  to  the  United  States  during  the  perioa  considered. 

•Annual  Report  United  States  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  1909, 
p.  137. 
»The  Canada  Year  Book,  1908. 
0  United  States  census  reports. 
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The  iSg^es,  however,  indicate  nothing  concerning  the  many  trans- 
oceanic immigrants  to  Canada  who  eventually  setued  in  the  United 
States.  Although  no  statistical  data  exist  to  prove  the  assertion,  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  the  past  a  great  many  European  immi- 

f  rants  to  Canada  later  emigrated  from  the  Dominion  to  the  States, 
his  is  particularly  true  of  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  but  in 
more  recent  years  the  newer  immigrant  races  have  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  iomed  in  the  movement. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Immi^a- 
tion  has  collected  statistics  relative  to  aliens  entering  the  Umted 
States  from  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  a  permanent  r^- 
dence  here,  and  the  results  show  that  the  movement  continues  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Canada  is  now  one  of  the  chief  immigrant-receiving 
countries  of  the  world. 

The  records  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Inunigration  and 
Naturalization  for  1908  show  that,  of  the  43,805  immigrants  from 
Canada  admitted  to  the  United  States  in  that  year,  13,052  were  native 
Canadians  and  30,753  were  foreign-bom  residents  of  Canada.  Of  the 
53,448  immigrants  admitted  from  Canada  in  1909,  24,118  were  native 
Canadians  and  29,330  were  foreign-born. 

It  should  be  clearly  imderstood  that  those  persons  classified  as 
foreign-born  were  former  inmiigrants  to  Canada  who  had  acquired 
a  residence  in  the  Dominion,  and  that  the  classification  does  not 
include  persons  in  transit  through  Canada  to  the  United  States. 

THB  CANADIAN  IMMIGRATIOK  LAW. 

The  Commission's  report  on  the  immigration  situation  in  Canada 
was  presented  to  Congress  April  1, 1 910,  at  which  time  the  Canadian 
imnu^ation  act  of  1906  was  in  force.  On  May  4,  1910,  a  new  law 
went  into  effect  which  made  more  or  less  important  changes  in  the 
former  act.  Both  the  old  and  new  law  are  discussed  in  the  complete 
report  upon  this  subject.*  In  what  follows,  however,  the  act  of  1910 
wul  be  considered. 

EXCIiUDED  CLASSES. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Canada  makes  persistent  efforts  to 
promote  immigration  its  law  relative  to  the  exclusion  of  undesirable 
immigrants  is  hardly  less  rigid  than  that  of  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  flie  classes  excluded  under  the  laws  of  both  countries  are  nearly 
identical,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  comparison  of  section  8 
of  the  Canadian  law  with  section  2  of  the  United  States  law : 


Canadian  law  of  Map  4»  i^iO,  section  S. 

8.  No  Immigrant,  passenger,  or  other 
person,  unless  he  Is  a  Canadian  citizen, 
or  has  Canadian  domicile,  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  land  In  Canada,  or  In  case  of 
having  landed  In  or  entered  Canada 
shaU  be  permitted  to  remain  therein, 
who  belongs  to  any  of  the  following 
classes,  hereinafter  called  "prohibited 
classes : " 


United  States   law   of  February  BO, 
1907,^  section  2. 

2.  That  the  following  classes  of 
aliens  shall  be  excluded  from  admis- 
sion Into  the  United  States:  All 
Idiots,  Imbeciles,  feeble-minded  per- 
sons, epileptics,  Insane  persons,  and 
persons  who  have  been  Insane  within 
five  years  previous;  persons  who  have 
had  two  or  more  attacks  of  insanity 
at  any  time  previously;  paupers;  per- 


«  The  Immigration  Situation  In  Other  Countries.    Reports  of  the  Immigration 
Commission,  vol.  40.     (S.  Doc.  No.  761,  eist  Cong.,  3d  sess.) 
^  As  amended  by  act  of  March  26,  1910.    See  pp.  781-744  of  this  volume. 
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(a)  Idiots,  Imbeciles,  feeble-minded 
persons,  epileptics,  Insane  persons,  and 
persons  who  liave  been  insane  within 
five  years  previous. 

(&)  Persons  afflicted  with  any  loath- 
some disease,  or  with  a  disease  which 
is  contagious  or  infectious,  or  which 
may  become  dangerous  to  the  public 
health,  whether  such  persons  intend  to 
settle  in  Canada  or  only  to  pass 
through  Canada  in  transit  to  some 
other  country :  Provided,  That  if  such 
disease  is  one  which  is  curable  within 
a  reasonably  short  time,  such  persons 
may,  subject  to  the  regulations  in  that 
behalf,  if  any,  be  permitted  to  remain 
on  board  ship  if  hospital  facilities  do 
not  edst  on  shore,  or  to  leave  ship  for 
medical  treatment. 

(c)  Immigrants  who  are  dumb, 
blind,  or  otherwise  physically  defec- 
tive, unless  in  the  opinion  of  a  board 
of  inquiry  or  officer  acting  as  such 
they  have  sufficient  money,  or  have 
such  profession,  occupation,  trade,  em- 
ployment, or  other  legitimate  mode  of 
earning  a  living  that  they  are  not 
liable  to  become  a  public  charge  or 
unless  they  belong  to  a  family  accom- 
panying them  or  already  in  Canada 
and  which  gives  security  satisfactory 
to  the  minister  against  such  immi- 
grants becoming  a  public  charge. 

(d)  Persons  who  have  been  convicted 
of  any  crime  involving  moral  turpitude. 

(e)  Prostitutes  and  women  and  girlH 
coming  to  Canada  for  any  immoral 
purpose  and  pimps  or  persons  living 
on  the  avails  of  prostitution. 

(/)  Persons  who  procure  or  attempt 
to  bring  into  Canada  prostitutes  or 
women  or  girls  for  the  purpose  of  pros^ 
titution  or  other  immoral  purpose. 

(g)  Professional  beggars  or  vagrants, 
or  i)erson8  likely  to  become  a  public 
charge. 

(h)  Immigrants  to  whom  money  has 
been  given  or  loaned  by  any  charitable 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling them  to  qualify  for  landing  in 
Canada  under  this  act,  or  whose  pas- 
sage to  Canada  has  been  paid  wholly 
or  in  part  by  any  charitable  organiza- 
tion, or  out  of  public  moneys,  unless  it 
is  shown  that  the  authority  in  writing 
of  the  superintendent  of  Immigration, 
or  in  case  of  persons  coming  from 
Europe,  the  authority  in  writing  of 
the  assistant  superintendent  of  immi- 
gration for  Canada,  in  London,  has 
been  obtained  for  the  landing  in  Can- 
ada of  such  persons,  and  that  such 
authority  has  been  acted  upon  within 
a  period  of  sixty  days  thereafter. 

(i)  Persons  who  do  not  fulfil,  meet, 
or  comply  with  the  conditions  and  re- 
quirements of  any  regulations  which 
for  the  time  being  are  in  force  and 


scms  likely  to  become  a  public  charge; 
professional  beggars;  persons  afflicted 
with  tuberculosis  or  with  a  loathsome 
or  dangerous  contagious  disease;  per- 
sons not  comprehended  within  any  of 
the  foregoing  excluded  classes  who  are 
found  to  be  and  are  certified  by  the 
examining  surgeon  as  being  mentally 
or  physically  defective,  such  mental  or 
physical  defect  being  of  a  nature 
which  may  affect  the  ability  of  such 
alien  to  earn  a  living;  persons  who 
have  been  convicted  of  or  admit  hav- 
ing committed  a  felony  or  other  crime 
or  misdemeanor  involving  moral  turpi- 
tude; polygamists,  or  persons  who  ad- 
mit their  belief  in  the  practice  of 
polygamy;  anarchists,  or  persona  who 
believe  in  or  advocate  the  overthrow 
by  force  or  violence  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  all  govom- 
ment,  or  of  all  forms  of  law,  or  the 
assassination  of  public  officials;  pros- 
titutes, or  women  or  girls  coming  into 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
prostitution  or  for  any  other  immoral 
purpose;  persons  who  procure  or  at- 
tempt to  bring  in  prostitutes  or  women 
or  girls  for  the  purpose  of  prostita- 
tion  or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose; 
persons  hereinafter  called  contract  la- 
borers, who  have  been  induced  or  so- 
licited to  migrate  to  this  country  by 
offers  or  promises  of  employment  or 
in  consequoice  of  agreements,  oral, 
written,  or  printed,  express  or  implied, 
to  perform  labor  in  this  country  of  any 
kind,  skilled  or  unskilled;  those  who 
have  been,  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  application  for  admission  to 
the  United  States,  deported  as  having 
been  induced  or  solicited  to  migrate  as 
above  described;  any  person  whose 
ticket  or  passage  is  paid  for  with  the 
money  of  another,  or  who  is  asslBted 
by  others  to  come,  unless  it  is  affirma- 
tively and  satisfactorily  shown  that 
such  person  does  not  belong  to  one  of 
the  foregoing  excluded  classes,  and 
that  said  ticket  or  passage  was  not 
paid  for  by  any  corporation,  assoda* 
tion,  society,  municipality,  or  foreign 
government,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly; all  children  under  16  years 
of  age,  unaccompanied  by  one  or  both 
of  their  parents,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
or  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
from  time  to  time  prescribe :  Provided^ 
That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  exclude^ 
if  otherwise  admissible,  persons  con- 
victed of  an  offense  purely  political, 
not  involving  moral  turpitude:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  the  provisions  of 
this  section  relating  to  tiie  payments 
for  tickets  or  passage  by  any  corpora- 
tion, association,  society,  municipality* 
or  foreign  goyemment  shall  not  api4f 
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applicable  to  such  persons  under  sec-  to  tickets  of  passage  of  aliens  In  Im- 
ttons  37  or  38  of  this  act  mediate  and  continuous  transit  through 

the  United  States  to  foreign  contiguous 
territory :  And  provided  further.  That 
skilled  labor  may  be  imported  if  labor 
of  like  kind  unemployed  can  not  be 
found  in  this  country:  And  provided 
further.  That  the  provisions  of  this 
law  applicable  to  contract  labor  shall 
not  be  held  to  exclude  professional 
actors,  artists,  lecturers,  singers,  min- 
isters of  any  religious  denomination, 
professors  for  colleges  or  seminaries, 
persons  belonging  to  any  recognized 
learned  profession,  or  persons  em- 
ployed strictly  as  personal  or  domestic 
servanta 

Although  the  phraseology  employed  differs  somewhat  in  the  exclu- 
sion provisions  of  the  two  laws  above  quoted,  it  is  apparent  that  both 
are  designed  to  exclude  practically  the^same  classes  of  physical,  men- 
tal, and  moral  defectives  and  delinquents.  Because  of  this  fact  a 
comparison  of  the  essential  provisions  of  the  two  laws  is  of  interest 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  United  States  law  excludes  persons  whose 
passage  is  paid  by  any  corporation,  society,  municipality,  or  a  foreign 
government,  while  the  Canadian  act  provides  for  the  admission  of 
such  assisted  immigrants  on  approval  of  the  department's  representa- 
tive  in  London.     *  ^ 

Anarchists  or  persons  who  believe  in  the  overthrow  of  government 
are  specificaUv  excluded  by  the  United  States,  but  not  by  the  Cana- 
dian law.  The  latter,  however,  provides  for  the  deportation  from 
Canada  of — 

any  person  other  than  a  Canadian  citizen  [who]  advocates  in  Canada  the  over- 
throw by  force  or  violence  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  or  Canada,  or  other 
British  dominion,  colony,  possession  or  dependency,  or  the  overthrow  by  force 
or  violence  of  constituted  law  and  authority,  or  the  assassination  of  any  official 
of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  or  Canada  or  other  British  dominion, 
colony,  possession,  or  dependency,  or  of  any  foreign  government,  or  shall  by 
word  or  act  create  or  attempt  to  create  riot  or  public  disorder  in  Canada,  or 
shaU  by  common  repute  belong  to  or  be  suspected  of  belonging  to  any  secret 
society  or  organisation  which  extorts  money  from,  or  in  any  way  attempts  to 
control*  any  resident  of  Canada  by  force  or  threat  of  bodily  harm,  or  by  black- 
maU;    •    ♦    ♦ 

Polygamists,  unaccompanied  children,  and  contract  laborers  are 
also  among  the  classes  excluded  by  the  United  States  law,  but  not 
speciiBcaUy  by  the  Canadian  act.  Polygamists  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  latter,  and  as  previously  explaine<L^  Canada  welcomes  British 
children  and  provides  homes  for  them  in  Canadian  families. 

Canada's  contract-labor  policy  differs  radically  from  that  of  the 
United  States.  An  immigrant  coming  to  Canada  without  some 
assurance  that  employment  awaits  him  is  quite  likely  to  be  denied 
admission  to  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  an  immigrant  who 
comes  to  the  United  States  with  the  assurance  that  employment  awaits 
him,  and  admits  the  fact,  is  almost  certain  to  be  debarred  as  a  contract 
laborer. 

The  last  paragraph  of  section  3  of  the  Canadian  law  above  quoted 
provides  for  the  exclusion  of — 

Persons  who  do  not  fulfil,  meet,  or  comply  with  the  conditions  and  require- 
ments of  any  regulations  which  for  the  time  being  are  in  force  and  applicable 
to  such  persons  under  sections  87  or  88  of  this  act. 
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The  importance  of  this  provision  will  be  apparent  when  the  two 
sections  referred  to  are  considered.     These  sections  are  as  follows: 

Seo.  87.  Regulations  made  by  the  governor  in  council  under  this  act  may 
provide  as  a  condition  to  permission  to  land  in  Canada  that  immigrants  and 
tourists  shall  possess  in  their  own  right  money  to  a  prescribed  minimum 
amount,  which  amount  may  vary  according  to  the  race,  occupation,  or  deotlna- 
tlon  of  such  Immigrant  or  tourist,  and  otherwise  according  to  the  circumstanceB ; 
and  may  also  provide  that  all  persons  coming  to  Canada  directly  or  indirectly 
from  countries  which  issue  passports  or  penal  certificates  to  persons  leaving 
such  countries  shall  produce  such  passports  or  penal  certificates  on  donand 
of  the  immigration  officer  in  charge  before  being  allowed  to  land  In  Canada. 

Sec.  38.  The  governor  in  council  may,  by  proclamation  or  order  whenever  he 
deems  it  necessary  or  expedient — 

(a)  Prohibit  the  landing  in  Canada  or  at  any  specified  port  of  entry  in 
Canada  of  any  immigrant  who  has  come  to  Canada  otherwise  than  by  continu- 
ous journey  from  the  country  of  which  he  is  a  native  or  naturalissed  citissen, 
and  upon  a  through  tlcl^et  purchased  in  that  country,  or  prepaid  in  Canada ; 

(&)  Prohibit  the  landing  in  Canada  of  passengers  brought  to  Canada  by 
any  transportation  company  which  refuses  or  neglects  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act ; 

(c)  Prohibit  for  a  stated  period,  or  permanently,  the  landing  in  Canada,  or 
the  landing  at  any  specified  port  of  entiy  In  Canada,  of  immigrants  belonging 
to  any  race  deemed  unsuited  to  the  climate  or  requirements  of  Canada,  or  of 
immigrants  of  any  specified  class,  occupation,  or  character. 

Under  the  Canadian  immigration  act  of  1906  the  governor  in 
council  was  given  wide  latitude  in  the  matter  of  denying  admission 
to  persons  not  specifically  debarred  by  law,  but  as  will  be  noted  by 
reference  to  the  complete  report  of  the  Commission  considerably 
greater  authority  in  tnis  regard  is  conferred  by  the  above  sections. 
As  a  matter  of  ract  it  would  appear  that  the  governor  in  council  has 
practically  unlimited  i>ower,  and  could,  if  deemed  desirable,  not 
only  prohibit  the  immigration  to  Canada  of  any  particular  class, 
but  practically  suspend  all  immigration. 

On  May  9,  1910,  five  days  after  the  new  Canadian  law  became 
eflFective,  several  orders  in  council  were  promulgated  under  authority 
of  sections  37  and  38,  above  quoted.*  One  of  the  orders  provided  as 
follows : 

1.  No  immigrant,  male  or  female,  other  than  a  member  of  a  family  provided 
for  under  the  following  regulations,  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  Canada  be- 
tween the  1st  day  of  March  and  the  31st  day  of  October,  both  days  inclusive, 
unless  he  or  she  have  in  actual  and  personal  possession  at  the  time  of  arrival 
money,  belonging  absolutely  to  such  Immigrant,  to  the  amount  of  at  least 
f 25  in  addition  to  a  ticket  or  such  sum  of  money  as  will  purchase  a  ticket  or 
transport  for  such  immigrant  to  his  or  her  destination  in  Canada. 

2.  If  an  immigrant  so  intending  to  enter  Canada  is  the  head  of  a  family  and 
Is  accompanied  by  his  or  her  family  or  any  members  thereof,  the  foregoing 
regulations  shall  not  apply  to  such  family  or  the  members  thereof,  but  the  said 
Immigrant  head  of  family  shall  have  in  his  or  her  possession,  in  addition  to  the 
said  sum  of  money  and  means  of  transport  hereinbefore  required,  a  further  sum 
of  money,  belonging  absolutely  to  such  immigrant,  equivalent  to  $25  for  each 
member  of  the  said  family  of  the  age  of  18  years  or  upward,  and  $12.50  for 
each  member  of  said  family  of  the  age  of  5  years  or  upward  and  under  the 
age  of  18  years,  and  in  addition  tickets  or  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  the 
cost  of  transport  for  all  the  said  members  of  the  family  to  their  place  of  desti- 
nation in  Canada. 

3.  Every  such  immigrant  seeking  to  enter  Canada,  between  the  1st  day  of 
November  and  the  last  day  of  February,  both  inclusive^  shall  be  subject  to  the 
foregoing  regulations,  with  the  substitution  of  $50  for  $25  and  $25  for  $12.50 
wherever  the  said  sums  of  $25  and  $12.50  are  mentioned  In  the  said  regulationa 

'The  Law  and  Regulations  of  Canada  Respecting  Immigration  and  Immi- 
grants, Issued  by  the  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  May  16, 1910. 
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It  was  provided,  however,  that  male  immigrants  going  to  assured 
employment  at  farm  work  and  females  to  assured  employment  at  do- 
mestic service  may  be  admitted  if  possessed  of  means  of  reaching  the 
place  of  such  employment  Under'This  order  the  money  requireLnt 
may  also  be  abrogated  in  the  case  of  immigrants  going  to  join  certain 
relatives. 

A  similar  order  in  council  had  been  promulgated  under  the  law  of 
1906. 

Three  other  orders  in  council,  all  of  which  were  promulgated  on 
May  9, 1910,  provided  as  follow^: 

No  immigraiit  shaU  be  permitted  to  enter  Canada  if  he  or  she,  being  a  subject 
or  citizen  of  any  country  which  issues  a  passport  or  penal  certificate  or  both  to 
persons  emigrating  therefrom,  fails  to  produce  such  passport  or  penal  certificate* 
or  both  upon  demand  by  the  immigration  officer  in  charge,  and  whether  coming 
to  Canada  directly  or  indirectly  from  any  such  country. 

No  immigrant  of  Asiatic  origin  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  Canada  unless  in 
actual  and  personal  possession  in  his  or  her  own  right  of  two  hundred  dollars, 
unless  such  person  is  a  native  or  subject  of  an  Asiatic  country  in  regard  to 
which  special  statutory  regulations  are  in  force  or  with  which  the  government 
of  Canada  has  made  a  special  treaty,  agreement,  or  convention. 

From  and  after  the  date  hereof  the  landing  in  Canada  shaU  be  and  the  same 
is  hereby  prohibited  of  any  immigrants  who  have  come  to  Canada  otherwise 
than  by  continuous  Journey  from  the  country  of  which  they  are  natives  or 
citizens,  and  upon  through  tickets  purchased  in  that  country  or  purchased  or 
prepaid  in  Canada. 

The  last  two  orders  quoted  were  in  effect  identical  with  orders  pro- 
mulgated under  the  law  of  1906.  Both  of  these  orders  were  evidently 
intended  primarily  to  exclude  Hindus.  Canada  has  a  special  statu- 
tory provision  relative  to  Chinese  immigration,  and  Japanese  immi- 
S'ation  to  the  Dominion  is  regulated  under  an  agreement  with  Japan, 
either  of  these  provisions  applies  to  Hindu  immigration,  which  is 
consequently  affected  by  the  money  requirement  mentioned.  A  still 
more  effective  safeguard  against  the  coming  of  Hindus,  however,  is 
found  in  the  order  which  requires  that  immigrants  come  to  Canada 
by  a  continuous  journey.  The  peculiar  efficiency  of  this  provision  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  means  by  which  a  continuous  journey 
from  India  to  Canada  can  be  accomplished. 

REJECTIONS  AT  PORTS  OF  ENTRY. 

Observations  at  Canadian  ports  indicate  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  inspection  of  immi^ants,  both  medical  and  otherwise,  under  the  ( 

Canadian  law  is  less  rigid  than  under  the  United  States  law,  which 
statement  is  substantiated,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  record  of  rejections 
in  1908  under  tiie  respective  laws,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Table  5. — Total  number  of  invnUgranta  admitted  and  rejected  tmder  Can<idian 

and  United  States  Ioajos^  fiscal  year  1908. 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Canada,  and  reports  of  United 

States  C;ommisBioner-6eneraI  of  Immigration.] 


Country. 

Admitted. 

Rejeoted. 

Pioportloii 
rejected. 

Canada 

262,469 
782,820 

1,002 
10,907 

1  to  262 

United  States 

Ito  73 
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An  exact  comparison  in  this  regard  is  impossible,  because  the  laws 
of  the  two  coimtries  durinj^  the  above  period  differed  somewhat  as  to 
excluded  classes.  The  principal  difference  to  be  considered  in  this 
connection  is  the  United  States  contract-labor  provision,  under  which 
1,982  aliens  were  excluded  in  the  year  1908.  This  does  not  seriously 
affect  the  comparison,  however,  for  disregarding  the  number  of  con- 
tract laborers  exdudecL  the  proportion  of  other  classes  excluded  to 
those  admitted  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  mentioned  was  1  to 
87.  Therefore  it  is  fair  to  assume  tiiat  under  the  United  States  laws 
the  proportion  of  comparable  exclu^ons  in  the  year  mentioned  was 
three  times  as  great  as  UQder  the  Canadian  act. 

A  study  of  exclusions  by  classes  of  immigrants  under  the  Canadian 
and  United  Stat^  laws  strikingly  illustrates  the  effect  of  Canada's 
policy  of  discrimination  between  immigrants  from  different  sections 
of  Europe  as  compared  with  the  result  of  the  nondiscriminating 
policy  or  the  United  States  in  this  regard,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  table : 

Table  6. — European  immiffranta,  including  Surian,  admitted  and  rejected  under 
the  Canadian  and  the  United  States  laws  in  1908,  hy  race  or  people. 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  Saperlntendent  of  Immigration,  Canada,  and  reports  of  United 

States  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration.] 


Canada. 

United  States. 

Race  or  people. 

Ad- 
mitted. 

Re- 
jected. 

Proportion 
rejected. 

Ad- 
mitted. 

Re- 
jected. 

Proportion 
rejected. 

North  and  west  Emx>pean,  inclading 

133,136 
64,600 

152 
3d5 

1  to  876 
1  to  138 

239,081 
606,136 

2,263 
6,282 

1  to  106 

Other  Empopean,  Including  Syrian 

Ito  81 

While  not  nearly  so  pronounced  as  in  the  case  of  Canada,  there  is 
apparently  a  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  against 
immigrants  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  but  this  is  douotless 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  a  preponderance  of  certain  excludable 
classes,  such  as  contract  laborers  and  persons  afflicted  witJi  loathsome 
or  dan^rous  contagious  diseases,  comes  from  that  section,  and  not  to 
a  discriminatory  policy  with  regard  to  races  or  peoples  as  such. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  l^  assumed  that  the  large  proportion 
of  rejections  among  south  and  east  European  immigrants  to  Canada, 
compared  with  the  number  of  north  and  west  Europeans  debarred, 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  Canada  discriminates  in  favor 
of  the  latter.  The  same  causes  which  obtain  in  the  United  States,  as 
above  stated,  may  account  in  a  small  degree  for  the  result  in  Canada, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  more  or  less  definite  system  of  selection 
exercised  by  Canadian  officials  abroad  may  have  some  effect  in  this 
r^?ard,  but  in  the  main  the  difference  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Canada's 
omcial  attitude  toward  the  classes  mentioned. 


DEPORTATION  ATTER  LANDING. 


Although  the  number  of  immigrants  rejected  under  the  Canadian 
act  is  proportionately  much  smaller  than  under  the  United  States  law, 
Canaoa  has  an  additional  safeguard,  in  a  provision  of  the  immigra- 
tion act  which  makes  possible  a  general  deportation  of  aliens  who 
become  criminals  or  public  charges  within  three  years  after  their 
landing  in  the  Dominion. 
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The  immigration  act  of  May  4, 1910,  provides  for  the  deportation 
within  three  years  after  landing  of  any  person,  other  than  a  citizen 
of  Canada,  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense  in  Canada, 
or  has  become  a  prostitute  or  an  inmate  of  a  house  of  ill-fame,  or 
by  common  repute  has  become  a  procurer  or  pimp  or  person  living 
on  the  avails  of  prostitution,  or  has  become  a  professional  beggar  or 
a  public  charge,  or  an  inmate  of  a  penitentiary,  ^aolj  reformatory, 
prison,  hospital,  insane  asylum  or  public  charitable^  institution,  or 
enters  or  remains  in  Canada  contrary  to  any  provision  of  law. 

By  this  provision  Canada  has  practical^  established  a  proba- 
tionary ^riod  of  three  years  during  which  a<unitted  immigrants  may 
be  effedavdy  tested  physically,  mentally,  morally,  and  industrially, 
and  deported  to  the  country  whence  they  came  if  found  unwprthy. 

The  Canadian  law  of  1906  contained  a  similar  provision,  except 
that  deportations  could  be  made  only  within  two  years  instead  of 
three,  as  provided  by  the  new  act.  The  deportation  of  undesirable 
aliens,  however,  had  been  provided  for  by  Canadian  law  even  before 
1906,  and  the  record  shows  tiiat  between  January  1, 1903,  and  March 
31,  1909,  3,149  were  deported.  This  number,  distributed  by  fiscal 
years,  is  as  follows :  • 

1903 : 67 

1904 85 

1906 86 

1906 w 137 

1907 201 

1908 825 

1909 1,748 

Total 3, 149 

It  will  be  noted  that  of  the  3,149  deportations  from  Canada  during 
the  past  seven  years,  2,673,  or  81.7  per  cent  of  the  whole,  have  occurred 
dunng  the  fiscal  years  1908  and  1909. 

The  racial  distribution  of  those  deported  was  as  follows :  * 

English 2,007 

Scotcli 206 

American  (United  States) 149 

Bulgarian 187 

Irish Z 81 

Hebrew 66 

Russian,  not  elsewhere  specified 66 

Galician 49 

Roumanian 44 

Swedish 83 

Greek 82 

Italian 81 

Hindu 29 

Norwegian 29 

French 26 

Dutch 22 

Turkish 20 

Austrian,  not  elsewhere  specified 20 

Danish 17 

(German 16 

Finnish 14 

Welsh 9 

^  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Canada,  1909,  p.  69. 

^  OompUed  from  report  of  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Canada,  1909,  p.  68. 
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Bukowinlan 9 

Hungarian 8 

Icelandic 8 

Polish 5 

Japanese 4 

Belgian 8 

Bohemian 3 

West  Indian . 3 

Australian 1 2 

Chinese 2 

Swiss 2 

Syrian 2 

All  others 7 

Total 3,149 

Comparatively  few  immigranis  from  the  north  and  west  of  Europe 
are  denied  admission  to  Canada  on  arrival,  the  proportion  rejected 
to  those  admitted  in  1908  being  1  to  876,  while  among  those  from 
European  countries  where  no  immigration  eflfort  is  made  the  propor- 
tion was  1  to  138.  This  apparent  discrimination  suggests  that  Can- 
ada, in  effect,  accepts  imnugrants  from  the  favored  countries  on  pro- 
bation, and  that  other  Europeans  are  more  carefully  selected  at  the 
time  of  their  landing,  but  it  is  evident  that  no  discrimination  is  made 
in  favor  of  any  race  or  class  in  the  deportation  of  undesirables^  after 
landing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proportion  of  deported  immi- 
^ants  from  European  countries  where  munigration  enort  is  made 
13  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  proportion  of  those  from  other 
European  countries. 

The  complete  report  of  the  Commission  upon  this  subject  shows 
deportations  from  Canada  for  each  race  or  people  of  immigrants, 
and  there  is  given  a  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  nondiscriminatory 
policy  of  Canada  in  this  regard.  'It  is  shown  that  the  proportion  of 
English  and  Welsh  deported,  1  to  187,  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  races  except  the  JDutch,  Greek,  Roumanian,  and  Turkish,  and 
among  the  last  named  the  numbers  involved  are  too  small  to  be 
particularly  signiiScant.  In  striking  contrast  with  the  large  propor- 
tion of  English  and  Welsh  deported  is  the  small  proportion  of 
Italians,  only  1  of  this  race  beingdeported  to  1,559  admitted. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1908,  I*.  H.  Bryce,  chief  medical  officer  of 
the  Canadian  department  of  immigration,  accounts  for  the  prepon- 
derance of  English  among  those  deported  after  admission  as  follows:  * 

Not  only  does  the  large  number  of  people  from  English  cities  come  to  onr 
large  cities,  but  it  is  especially  true  of  that  class^  "  ne'er-do-wells/'  social  and 
moral  derelicts,  and  ineffectives  in  general.  They  are  not  only  physically  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  farm  life,  but  they  are  further  usually  incapable  of  endur- 
ing the  quiet  of  rural  life.  Hence  if  sent  to  the  country  they  too  frequently 
drift  back  to  town,  and  when  winter  comes  and  work  fails  they  seek  aid  in 
those  institutions  set  apart  for  the  city  poor  and  helpless. 

MEDICAL  OFFICERS  AND  THEIR  DUTIES. 

The  Canadian  immigration  laws  and  regulations  confer  great  ad- 
ministrative authority  upon  medical  officers^  especially  with  reference 
to  the  admission,  exclusion,  and  deportation  of  immigrants.  The 
chief  medical  officer  is  directly  responsible  to  the  immigration  depart- 
ment for  the  proper  enforcement  of  regulations  necessary  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  undesirable  immigrants.  Local  medical  officers  at 
ports  of  landing  exercise  like  authority  in  a  more  restricted  field. 

<*  Beport  of  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Canada,  1908,  p.  186. 
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FROTBOnON  OF  IMMIGBANTS. 

Under  the^  Canadian  system  the  official  interest  of  the  ffovemment 
in  the  immigrant  continues  imtil  he  has  secured  employment  or 
reached  his  final  destination  in  Canada.  At  many  points  in  the  dis- 
tricts to  which  immigrants  go  the  immigration  department  maintains 
agencies  which  assist  the  newcomers,  and  so-called  immigration  halls 
for  the  free  accommodation  of  newly  arrived  immigrants  have  been 
established  at  various  places.  The  Dominion  government  also  main- 
tains free  information  or  employment  bureaus  in  the  principal  cen- 
ters for  the  benefit  of  employers  of  labor  as  well  as  persons  seeking 
employment.  Through  these  bureaus  the  immigration  department 
ana  its  agents  abroad  are  kept  informed  as  to  the  demand  for  labor 
in  various  parts  of  the  countoy,  and  so  are  enabled  to,  in  part,  direct 
immigrants  to  points  where  assured  employment  awaits  them.  In 
man^  cases  the  agents  abroad  advise  the  employment  bureaus  of  the 
commg  of  immigrants  in  order  that  arrangements  for  their  employ- 
ment may  be  completed  by  the  time  they  reach  Canada.  The 
Canadian  department  seeks  to  protect  newly  arrived  immigrants 
from  all  kinds  of  imposition  and  exploitation.  Hotels  and  boarding 
houses  patronized  by  immigrants  are  regulated  by  law,  and  generally 
the  newcomers  are  treated  as  wards  of  the  government  until  they 
are  finally  established. 

An  instance  of  Canada's  care  of  the  immigrant  appears  in  ihe 
cooperation  of  the  department  with  the  various  churches.  The 
Canadian  steam^ip  manifest  contains  among  other  inquiries  a  ques- 
tion relative  to  the  religion  of  the  immigrant.  The  immigration 
authorities  state  that  officials  of  the  department  are  instructed  not 
to  insist  upon  an  answer  to  this  question  if  any  objection  to  answering 
it  is  raised  by  the  immigrant  The  information,  it  is  stated,  is 
gathered  not  because  the  government  lays  any  stress  upon  reli^ous 
belief  or  makes  it  in  any  sense  a  test  of  the  admi^iDility  of  the 
immigrant,  but  largely  in  order  to  assist  the  churches  in  work  among 
those  newly  arrived.  A  list  of  arriving  immigrants,  classified  by 
their  religious  belief,  and  their  destinations,  is  furnished  to  the  head 
of  anv  religious  denomination  requesting  the  same.  Such  church 
officials  are  enabled  in  this  way  to  notify  church  authorities  in  dif- 
ferent localities  of  the  arrival  of  such  immigrants,  and  it  is  said  that 
much  good  results,  not  merely  in  putting  ttie  new  immigrants  into 
better  social  surroundings,  but  also  in  the  way  of  helping  them  to 
secure  work. 

ORIENTAL  IMMIGRATION  TO  CANADA. 

The  Commission  report  on  the  immigration  to  Canada  of  Chinese. 
Japanese,  and  Hindus  consists  largely  of  extracts  from  reports  ox 
Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,«  now  the  Canadian  minister  of  labor, 
who  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject. 

•  Report  of  the  Royal  GommiSBion  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  methods  by 
which  oriental  laborers  have  been  induced  to  come  to  Canada.  W.  L.  Mackenzie 
King,  O.  M.  Gm  commissioner,  Ottawa,  1908. 

Report  by  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  G.  M.  O.,  deputy  minister  of  labor  on  mis- 
sion to  ^gland  to  confer  with  the  British  authorities  on  the  subject  of  immigra- 
tion to  Canada  from  the  Orient  and  immigration  from  India  in  particular, 
Ottawa*  1008b 
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Canada,  in^  common  with  other  colonial  possessions  of  Great 
Britain  and  with  the  United  States,  has  adopted  a  policy  which  prac- 
tically excludes  Asiatic  laborers.  As  in  tibe  United  States,  oriental 
immigration  was  for  a  considerable  period  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  the  Chinese.  Later  the  Japanese  came,  and,  finally,  the  Hindus,  or 
East  Indians.  These  immigrants,  for  the  most  part,  settled  on  the 
Pacific  coast,^  and  the  Provmce  of  British  Columbia  led  tlie  move- 
ment for  their  exclusion. 

In  1900  the  legislative  assembly  of  this  Province  adopted  what  was 
known  as  the  ^^  British  Columbia  inmiigration  act"  *  This  act  was 
framed  to  exclude  Asiatics  primarily,  but  by  its  terms  all  illiterates 
mijriit  also  be  denied  admission  to  the  Province. 

The  ^^  British  Columbia  immigration  act "  was  disallowed  by  Earl 
Minto,  governor-general  of  Caniula,  in  1901.^ 

Similar  acts  were  passed  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  British 
Columbia  in  1902,*'  1903,*  1904,«  and  1905,/  but  all  were  disallowed. 
In  each  of  these  acts  the  immigrant's  admission  to  British  Columbia 
was  conditioned  upon  his  ability  to  '^  write  in  the  characters  of  some 
language  of  Europe.^'  The  acts  of  1902  and  1903  proposed  a  reading 
test  al^,  and  the  acts  of  1904  and  1905  required  that  the  immigrant 
write  at  dictation  ^^  in  the  characters  of  some  language  of  Europe," 
and  sign  ^^  a  passa^  of  50  words  in  length  in  an  European  language." 

Althou^  British  Columbia  was  unable  to  legislate  effectively 
against  Asiatic  unmigration,  the  agitation  for  restriction  continued 
u^il  the  Canadian  government  adopted  measures  which  resulted  in 
practically  excluding  such  immigrants  from  the  Dominion. 

CHINESE. 

Canada,  like  the  United  States,  dealt  with  the  Chinese  situation 
through  special  le^slation,  but  sought  to  prevent  their  coming  by 
means  of  a  prohibitive  head  tax  rather  than  by  absolute  restricticm. 
At  first  the  tax  was  fixed  at  $50,  but  evidenthr  this  did  not  have  the 
desired  effect,  for  the  amount  was  increased  n*om  time  to  time  until 
at  present  every  Chinaman,  except  those  belonging  to  a  limited 
exempt  class,  is  required  to  pay  $500  for  the  privilege  of  entering 
Canada. 

JAPANESE. 

Statistics  are  available  relative  to  Japanese  immigration  to  Canada 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1905,  and  the  movement  since  that  time 
has  been  as  follows :  ^ 

1904-{S 854 

1905-8 1. 922 

1906-7  (9  months) 2,042 

1907-8 7,  eOl 

190a-9 495 

April  l-August  31, 1909 147 

Total 12, 661 


«  Chap.  11,  Revised  Statutes,  British  Oolumbia,  1900. 

*The  British  Columbia  Gazette,  Oct.  10,  1901,  p.  1677. 

«  Chap.  34,  Revised  Statutes,  British  Columbia,  1902. 

'  Chap.  12,  Revised  Statutes,  British  Columbia,  1903. 

•  Chap.  26,  Revised  Statutes,  British  Columbia,  1904. 

f  Chap.  28,  Revised  Statutes,  British  Columbia,  1905. 

9  Statistical  tables  furnished  by  Canadian  immigration  department. 
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It  appears  that  the  restriction  of  Japanese  immigration  to  the 
United  States  in  1907  resulted  in  a  lar^^  movement  of  this  race  from 
Hawaii  to  Canada,  this  destination  being  chosen  because,  under  the 
United  States  regulation,  they  were  not  admissible  to  the  latter  coun- 
try. During  that  year  a  large  number  of  Portuguese  immigrants 
were  brought  from  the  Azores  and  Madeira  to  Hawaii  on  ships  char- 
tered for  mat  purpose.  When  the  Portuguese  were  landed,  the  ships 
were  inmiediately  loaded  with  Japanese  l^[)orers,  who  had  become  dis- 
satisfied in  Hawaii,  and  proceeded  to  Canada. 

This  influx  aroused  determined  opposition  to  Japanese  immigration 
and  resulted  in  an  agreement  between  Canada  and  Japan,  whereby 
the  issue  of  pas^orts  for  Japanese  coming  to  Canada  is  limited  to 
400  annually.  The  great  decrease  in  Japanese  immigration  in  1908, 
as  above  shown,  indicates  that  the  agreement  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments is  effective. 

HINDU. 

Hindu,  or  East  Indian,  immigrants  were  the  latest  to  become  a 
factor  in  Canada's  oriental  immigration  problem,  but  owing  to  quick 
and  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  Dominion  the  movement  was 
of  brief  duration.  The  following  statement  of  arrivals  during  recent 
years  illustrates  the  rise  and  fall,  as  well  as  the  extent,  oi  Hindu 
immigration  to  Canada :  *  ] 

1905 - 48 

"^gOQ «»«_« « 887 

1907  "(V  montS)  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  2, 124 
1908 2, 828 

1909  6 

1910  (5  month8)II--II-IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII~II™II~II__I~I  1 

I  Canada,  and  particularly  British  Columbia,  did  not  want  the 
Hindus  as  immigrants,  but  the  fact  that  citizens  of  Canada  and  India 
were  alike  British  subjects  made  the  problem  a  delicate  one.  Conse- 
quently Mr.  King  was,  in  1908,  sent  on  a  mission  to  England  ^^  to 
confer  with  the  British  authorities  on  the  subject  of  immigration  to 
Canada  from  the  Orient,  and  immigration  from  India  in  particular." 

That  the  desired  end  was  attained  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  fiscal  year  1909  following  Mr.  King's  conference  with  the 
British  authorities  only  6  Hindu  immigrants  were  admitted  to 
Canada,  whereas  the  number  for  the  previous  year  was  2,623. 

The  practical  exclusion  of  Hindus  from  Canada  was  accomplished 
under  uie  Canadian  immigration  law,  which,  as  previously  explained, 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  meet  emergencies  of  this  nature.  While 
Hindus  are  not  specifically  excluded,  or,  in  fact,  even  mentioned  in  the 
Canadian  immigration  act  or  orders  of  the  governor  in  council  rela- 
tive thereto,  practically  insurmountable  barriers  have  been  erected 
against  them.  It  is  required  that  such  immigrants  shall  possess  at 
least  $200  on  landing;  but  the  most  effective  barrier  is  the  section  of 
the  law  which  provides  that  any  immigrants  who  have  come  to 
Canada  otherwise  than  by  continuous  journey  from  the  country  of 
which  they  ai«  natives  or  citizens,  and  upon  through  tickets  purchased 
in  that  country,  may  be  excluded. 


PAKT  n.  AirSTBALZA. 

There  has  been  a  steady  immigration  movement  to  the  British 
colonies  in  Australasia  since  the  earliest  days  of  their  settlement.  It 
is  impossible  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  movement  from  other 
countries,  except  in  recent  years,  for  the  records  prior  to  1901  do  not 
distinguish  between  transoceanic  immigration  and  that  from  one 
Australasian  colony  to  another ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  during  the 
entire  history  of  the  colonies  hj  far  the  ^eater  part  of  the  trans- 
oceanic inmiigration  originated  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  conse- 
quently the  white  population  is  very  largely  of  British  origin. 

With  the  federation,  in  1901,  of  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tas- 
mania into  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  the  regulation  of  immi- 
gration came  within  the  province  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament. 

Australia's  immigration  problem  is  the  problem  of  a  vast,  unde- 
veloped land,  and  the  chief  concern  of  the  Commonwealth  in  this 
respect  is  to  secure  British  and  other  white  settlers  and  to  exclude 
Asiatics  and  certain  Pacific  Islanders  who  are  attracted  there  by  the 
opportunity  for  highly  remunerative  labor. 

IMMIGBATION  ENCOUKAOED. 

The  only  districts  of  Australia  which  are  at  all  well  populated  l^ 
whites  are  in  a  fringe  of  country  along  the  coast.  Witn  an  area^  of 
2,974,581  square  miles,  the  Commonwealth  in  1907  had  a  population 
of  only  4,197,022,  exclusive  of  aborigines;  while  the  continental 
United  States,  with  a  land  area  of  2,974,159  square  miles,  had  a  popu- 
lation in  1900  of  about  76,000,000. 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  Australian  Conunonwealth,  52.7  per  cent 
remained  unoccupied  in  1907.  Only  4.7  per  cent  of  the  land  has  been 
entirely  alienated,  1.9  per  cent  being  in  process. of  alienation  and 
40.7  per  cent  being  leased  or  licensed.  In  order  to  induce  settlers  to 
take  up  the  unoccupied  land,  the  government  allows  the  purchase  of 
j&reeholds  by  payment  of  small  installments,  while  allowances  to  set- 
tlers for  improving  holdings  are  made  in  all  the  States  except  Tas- 
mania. Even  with  such  inducements,  voluntary  immigration  is  not 
sui&ciently  lar^  to  be  satisfactory,  and  some  of  the  States  continue 
to  induce  immigration  by  paying  the  passage  wholly  or  in  part  of 
persons  from  the  United  Kingdom  whose  purpose  it  is  to  settle  on 
the  land  or  to  engage  in  f  amung  or  other  work  of  a  similar  nature. 
Ai^stance  is  also  offered  to  domestic  servants  and  other  persons  who 
can  satisfy  the  representative  of  the  Commonwealth  in  London  that 
they  would  make  desirable  settlers  in  Australia. 
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EABUER  IMMIGRATION. 

Immigration  has  been  the  most  important  factor  in  the  increase  of 
Australasia's  population  from  the  earliest  days  of  its  settlement.  In 
1788  the  total  population  was  1,030,  all  of  whom  were  in  New  South 
Wales,  the  parent  colony  of  Australia.  In  1901  the  population  of 
the  Commonwealth^  exclusive  of  the  aborigines,  was  3,773,245.  There 
was  a  high  rate  of  increase  in  the  population  between  1831  and  184J., 
due  largely  to  a  vigorous  policy  of  state-aided  immigration  in 
force  during  that  penod.  There  was  also  a  rapid  increase  between 
1851  and  1861,  which  was  due  in  great  part  to  me  discovery  of  gold 
in  Victoria  and  the  consequent  heavy  immigration  to  that  colony. 
Large  gains  in  the  population  of  Queensland  and  Western  Austraha 
prior  to  1901  also  were  mainly  the  results  of  immigration  movements 
attendant  upon  gold  discoveries. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1901,  the  immigra- 
tion records  of  the  several  colonies  were  kept  separately,  and,  as 
previously^  stated,  no  distinction  was  made  between  transoceanic  and 
mtercolonial  immigrants.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  determine 
what  proportion  oithe  inmiigration  movement  to  the  various  colonies 
was  &om  over  the  sea.  However,  the  following  table  ^ows  the 
"  net  immigration,"  or  excess  of  immiCTation  over  emigration,  in  the 
case  of  each  colony,  in  ten-year  periods  from  1851  to  1900,  and  also 
in  the  year  1901 : 

Table  7. — The  **  net  immigraiion  '*  to  Australasia  for  the  five  decennial  periods 

ending  1900,  and  for  the  year  1901,  by  States. 

[From  The  SeTen  Colonies  of  Australasia,  1901-2,  p.  535.] 


State. 


New  Sooth  Wales.... 

Victoria 

Qneeneland 

Booth  Australia 

Western  Australia. . . 
Tiwimanlfl 

Commonwealth 


1861-1860. 


123,007 
808,753 


^A 


,024 
7,187 
0,707 


608,828 


1801-1870. 


45,690 
88,035 
08,101 
17,040 
6,801 
o3,228 


1871-1880. 


100,841 

al2,672 

73,840 

84,500 

a038 

al,427 


178,377 


206,022 


1881-180a 


164,206 

112,007 

101,626 

017,004 

10,170 

5,672 


876,665 


1801-1000. 


16,167 

a 108, 706 

17,247 

a  16, 623 

118,502 

078 


26,515 


lOOL 


06,744 
a8,7M 
8,074 
al,5«l 
11,641 
a  1,875 


1,610 


•Denotes  excess  of  emigrants. 


*  Included  in  New  South  Wales  figures. 


It  will  be  noted  that  Queensland  is  the  dolony  which  shows  an 
excess  of  immigrants  over  emigrants  during  each  period  considered. 
During  the  time  covered  there  was  a  considerable  movement  of  popu- 
lation from  one  colony  to  another,  which  accounts  for  the  fluctuation 
in  immigration  and  emigration.  As  already  stated,  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  victoria  influenced  the  movement  to  that  colony  in  1851- 
1860,  while  the  increased  immigration  to  Queensland  in  1881-1890 
and  to  Western  Australia  in  1891-1900  was  due  to  the  same  cause. 


RECENT  IMMIGBATIOK. 


From  1902  to  1908,  inclusive.  391,207  immigrants  were  admitted  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and  of  these  821,334,  or  82.1  per 
cent,  were  British.    No  other  nationality  comes  in  any  considerable 
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numbers,  the  French  being  second  with  10,976  immigrants  and  the 
Chinese  third  with  8,767,  during  the  same  period.    Of  the  immi- 

g'ants  classed  as  British,  however,  only  about  one- fourth  come  direct 
om  the  United  Kingdom.    New  Zealand  furnishes  nearly  one-half 
of  the  total,  and  the  remainder  come  from  other  British  colonies. 

ASSISTED  IMMIGRATION. 

The  policy  of  assisting  immigration  has  been  pursued  by  the  sev-l 
eral  States  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  for  a  greater  part  of 
the  time  since  their  settlement,  but  in  recent  years  the  practice  has 
been  largely  discontinued,  except  in  South  Australia,  Western  Austra- 
lia, and  Queensland.  According  to  official  records,  state-aided  immi- 
grants have  been  admitted  to  me  various  Australian  States  as  fol-! 
K)ws:* 

New  South  Wales 215»4d7l 

Victoria 140,229 

Qneensland 171,473 

South  Australia 95, 348 

Western  Australia 9, 452 

Tasmania 21,699 


Total 663,698 

THE  AUSTEtAUAN  IMMIGRATION  LAW. 

Prior  to  the  federation,  the  several  colonies  now  composing  Aus- 
tralia had  restricted  the  immigration  of  Chinese  and  other  Asiatics, 
and  also  provided  for  the  exclusion  of  other  persons  deemed  undesir- 
able.* iJpon  the  formation  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1901  the  power 
to  control  immigration  and  emigration  was  conceded  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Colonies.<^  Acting  under  this  authority,  Parlia-^ 
ment  enacted  the  immigration  restriction  act  of  1901  which  super- 
seded the  immigration  laws  of  the  various  colonies.  In  1905  the 
contract  immigrants  act  was  substiluted  for  a  clause  of  the  act  of 
1901  which  restricted  the  immigration  of  persons  under  contract, 
and  the  act  was  otherwise  amended. 

The  following  classes  are  excluded  by  the  terms  of  the  Australian 
law:  Any  person  failing  to  write  50  aictated  words  of  some  desig- 
nated language;  any  person  likely  to  become  a  public  charge;  any 
{>erson  insane  or  idiotic;  any  person  suflfering  from  a  dangerous, 
oathsome,  infectious,  or  contagious  disease;  any  prostitute  or  person 
profiting  bv  prostitution;  any  unpardoned  person  convicted  of  a 
nonpoliticai  onense,  sentenced  for  one  year  or  more  and  not  having 
served  the  sentence. 

The  law  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  holding  a  legal  certificate  of 
exemption ;  members  of  the  King's  army  or  navy ;  officers  and  crew  of 
public  vessels;  officers  and  crew  of  all  vessels  submitting  to  regulations 
ipr  ingress  and  egress;  officers  of  any  nation  duly  accredited  to  the 
government  of  the  Commonwealth  or  sent  by  any  government  on  any 
special  mission. 

oThe  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  No.  2,  1901-1908» 
p.  176. 

»  mid.,  p.  1104. 

^  Ck)mmonwealth  Constitution  Act,  chap.  1,  Pt.  V,  sec.  5L 
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Any  person  who  enters  the  Commonwealth  may  be  required  within 
one  ^ear  to  pass  the  dictation  test,  and  failing  be  deemed  a  prcdxibitive  ^ 
immigrant  An  immigrant  failing  on  the  cuctation  test  and  deemed  * 
fit  by  an  officer  may  be  admitted  by  depositing  security  of  £100  ster- 
ling, but  subject  to  the  requirement  of  obtaining  within  thirty  days  an 
official  certificate  of  exemption  or  of  leaving  the  Commonwealth.  The 
deposit  will  be  forfeited  for  violation.  Prohibited  inuniCTants  found 
within  the  Conmionwealth  in  evasion  or  contravention  oxthe  law  will 
be  liable  upon  conviction  to  imprisonment  and  deportation. 

Any  person  not  a  British  subject  convicted  of  any  crime  of  violence 
against  the  person  after  serving  sentence  may  be  subjected  to  the 
dictation  test  and  to  expulsion  on  failing  to  pass. 

GONTRACT  IMMIGRANTS. 

The  act  of  1905  regulates  the  status  of  inunigrants  under  contract 
to  perform  manual  labor  in  the  Commonwealui.  Unless  otherwise 
pronibited  by  law,  immigrants  may  land  if  the  contract  is  in  writing, 
made  in  the  interest  of  a  specified  resident^  and  approved  by  the 
minister  of  external  affairs.  The  minister  will  approve  the  contract 
when  a  certified  copy  is  filed  with  him  if  it  is  not  made  to  affect  a 
labor  dispute,  if  difficult  to  secure  a  resident  worker  of  equal  skill 
and  ability,  if  its  wages  equal  those  current  in  the  place  of  per- 
formance, and  if  the  contract  embodies  a  statepient  of  these  specific 
limitations  of  law. 

If  the  immigrant  lands  before  the  contract  is  approved  it  becomes 
voidj  the  immigrant  and  employer  are  subject  to  a  penalty;  and 
the  immigrant  may  elect  to  demand  of  the  employer  a  specified 
sum,  not  over  £50,  for  his  expenses  until  employed  or  for  his  return 
passage.  The  employer  will  be  subject  also  to  a  penalty  for  any 
false  representation  misleading  the  immigrant  to  his  detriment. 

The  application  of  the  dictation  or  literacy  test  above  referred  to 
is  not  compulsorv  under  the  Australian  law,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  imposed  on  only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  immigrants,  the 
records  showing  that  of  the  391,207  immigrants  admitted  to  Australia 
from  1902  to  1908,  inclusive,  only  57  were  subjected  to  it.  It  is 
provided  that  the  test  shall  be  in  some  European  lan^age,  but  it  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  applied  to  Europeans,  its  purpose  bemg  mainly  the 
exclusion  of  Chinese  and  other  Asiatics. 

From  1902  to  1907,  inclusive,  1,143  immigrants  were  refused  ad- 
mission to  Australia,  the  number  in  each  year  being  as  follows : « 


1902 

1903 
1904 


653 
152 
117 


1905. 

1906 

1907. 


100 
68 
02 


Only  the  total  number  of  rejections  is  known  for  the  j^ear  1906, 
but  of  the  1,090  persons  rejected  in  the  other  years  mentioned  746 
were  Chinese,  all  of  whom  were  refused  admission  because  of  failure 
to  pass  the  dictation  test,  linmigrants  are  rarely  rejected  for  any 
other  cause,  the  distribution  of  the  1,090  rejections  above  considered 
being  as  follows :  Failure  to  pass  dictation  test,  1,034 ;  likely  to  become 
a  pxiblic  charge,  50 ;  insanity,  5 ;  criminality,  1. 


«  Compiled  from  Parliamentary  Papers  of  Australia. 
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OHINESB  IMMIGBATION. 

There  were  Chinese  in  Queensland  as  early  as  1848,  but  the  number 
of  that  race  in  all  the  Australian  colonies  was  inconsiderable  prior  to 
the  rush  to  the  Victoria  ^old  fields  in  1851.  The  influx  of  Chmese  at 
that  time  was  the  immecUate  cause  of  the  adoption  by  all  the  colonies 
of  a  policy  of  Chinese  exclusion  which,  with  a  greater  t>r  less  degree 
of  eflTectiveness,  has  continued  ever  since.  Several  methods  of  exclu- 
sion were  tried,  and  finally  the  dictation  test,  previously  referred  to, 
was  adopted  by  the  colonies,  and,  as  before  ^own,  was  incorporated 
in  the  immigration  law  of  the  Commonwealth  foUowing  the  federa- 
tion in  1901.  It  appears  that  the  law  is  not  directed  solely  against 
the  Chinese  but  against  other  Asiatics  as  well. 

Asiatics,  however,  are  not  entirely  excluded  from  Australia,  for, 
according  to  the  records,  8,768  Chinese,  3,224  Japanese,  2,641  Malays, 
and  2,165  other  Asiatics,  were  admitted  from  1902  to  1908,  inclusive.* 

a  The  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Ck>mmonwealth  of  Australia,  No.  2,  1901-1908, 
p.  UOQL 


PABT  m.    HSW  ZEALAHD. 

From  1901  to  1908,  indusiye,  271,890  immigrants  were  admitted  to 
New  Zealand.  Of  these,  76.2  per  cent  came  Scam  the  commonwealth 
of  Australia,  17.2  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  6.6  per  cent 
from  all  other  comitries.  The  "  net  immigration "  for  that  period, 
however,  was  only  78,285,  owing  to  the  comparatively  large  nmnber 
of  persons  who  emigrated  from  the  D(Hninion  to  Australia  and  else- 
where. This  is  illustrative  of  the  fact  that  the  immigration  and 
emigration  movement  in  Australasia  is  largely  intercolonial. 

It  is  recorded  that  prior  to  1891  more  than  115,000  immigrants  had 
been  brought  to  New  Zealand  wholly  or  partly  at  state  expense.^  The 
practice  of  directly  assisting  immigration  was  discontinued  by  New 
Zealand  in  1890,  but  the  government  still  continues  to  arrange  with 
shipping  companies  for  reduced  fares  for  desirable  settlers.^ 

THE  KEW  ZEALAND  IMMIGRATION  LAW. 

In  1899  New  Zealand  enacted  a  law  desired  to  exclude  undesirable 
immigrants.  This  act  provides  that  it  shsul  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
sons mcluded  within  the  meaning  of  ^^ prohibited  immigrant^  to 
land  in  the  territory  of  New  Zealand. 

FBOHIBITED  n£l£I0BANT8. 

A  ^prohibited  immigrant"  is  defined  to  be  any  idiot  or  insane 
person;  any  person  afflicted  with  a  dangerous  or  loathsome  contagious 
disease;  any  person  arriving  in  New  ^aland  within  two  years  after 
the  termination  of  any  imprisonment  for  an  offense,  not  of  a  political 
nature,  punishable  in  New  Zealand  by  death  or  imprisonment  for  two 
or  more  years,  and  to  whom  no  pardon  was  granted ;  or  any  person 
unwilling  or  unable  and  failing  to  write  and  sign  in  any  European 
language  an  application  for  a£nission  in  the  prescribed  form,  pro- 
vided he  shall  have  the  right  of  final  appeal  to  a  magistrate. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Anv  person  not  diseased,  criminal,  insane,  or  an  idiot,  appearing  to 
be  a  ^^prohibited  immigrant,''  may  lawfully  land  on  condition  that  he 
deposit  in  advance,  with  an  agent  of  the  Govemmentj  the  sum  of 
£100  sterling,  and  obtain,  within  fourteen  days,  an  official  certificate 
of  exemption  from  the  prohibition  of  the  law.  Upon  specific  com- 
pliance with  these  regulations  the  deposit  will  be  rerunded,  but  in  the 
absence  of  such  compliance  the  deposit  will  be  forfeited  to  the  State 
as  payment  of  the  fine  for  landing  as  a  prohibited  immigrant 

•  The  Seven  Colonies  of  Australasia,  1901-2,  p.  635. 
*New  Zealand  Official  Year  Book,  1007,  p.  125. 
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PENALTY. 

>  • 

Every  "prohibited  immigrant"  unlawfully  landing  in  New  Zea- 
land is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £100,  removal  from  the  State,  and  de- 
tention in  prison  or  custody,  not  less  than  six  months,  pending  re- 
moval from  the  country.  Upon  payment  of  £100  or  upon  securing 
two  sureties  of  £50  each  that  he  will  leave  the  State  within  one  month, 
he  will  be  released  from  detention. 

LIABIUTT. 

If  "  prohibited  immigrants  "  are  transhipped  from  one  vessel  to 
another  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  to  New  Zealand,  both  vessels 
will  be  liable  to  the  prescribed  penalty,  and  all  vessels  may  be  de- 
tained in  port  until  the  penalties  imposed  are  paid. 

SIGHTS  AFTER  CONVICTION. 

Upon  conviction  of  any  prohibited  immigrant,  and  after  a  fine  has 
been  imposed,  the  court  may  order  the  time  of  payment  ertended  to 
a  period  of  three  months,  with  sufficient  security. 

BEMOYAL. 

For  the  removal  of  such  immigrant  a  contract  may  be  made  for 
passage  to  the  nearest  port  to  his  own  country  or  to  his  original  home; 
and,  if  destitute,  sufficient  money  shall  be  supplied  him  for  mainte- 
nance during  thirty  days  after  me  end  of  his  voyage. 

THIBD  FEB80N8. 

Every  person  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  over  £100  who  wilfully 
assists  m  any  evasion  or  contravention  of  the  law.  And  in  addition 
to  other  penalties  any  person  wilfully  assisting  an  idiot  or  insane  per- 
son to  enter  New  Zealand  shall  be  liable  for  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  such  person  while  in  the  State. 

OHINBSB  EXCLUSION. 

In  common  with  Australia,  New  Zealand  has  experienced  a  Chinese 
immigration  problem,  and  in  1907  the  Dominion  parliament  enacted  a 
law  which  provides  "that  any  Chinese  proposing  to  land  in  the 
Dominion  shall  be  able  to  read  a  prescribed  passage  of  not  more  than 
100  words  in  the  English  language." 


PABT  IV.  ABOENTINA. 

The  Argentine  Republic  has  an  area  of  1,185,840  English  square 
miles,  or  about  726,940,000  acres.  According  to  the  last  census,  in 
1895,  the  population  was  a  little  less  than  four  millions.  It  was  esti- 
mated to  have  increased  to  six  millions  in  1907,  giving  an  average 
population  on  that  basis  of  a  little  more  than  five  persons  to  the  square 
mile.  The  arable  land  area  is  estimated  to  be  300,000,000  acres^  of 
which  10,000,000  require  irrigation.  The  total  acreage  under  cultiva- 
tion in  1907  was  36,000,000  acres,  or  about  one-eighth  of  the  cultivable 
area. 

IMMIGRATION  POLICY. 

Argentina  is  rich  in  natural  resources.  In  addition  to  its  vast 
grain-producing  possibilities,  much  of  it  is  finely  adapted  to  grazing, 
while  its  immense  timber  and  mineral  resources  have  hardly  been 
touched.  The  development  of  this  vast,  rich,  sparsely  settled  country 
is  waiting  largely  upon  an  adequate  supply  oi  settlers  and  laborers, 
and  to  this  end  the  Government  uses  every  means  to  foster  foreign 
immigration,  particularly  that  of  farmers  iind  farm  laborers. 

The  encouragement  or  immigration  is  authorized  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Republic,  which  also  guarantees  to  aliens  the  same  civil 
rights  enjoyed  by  citizens.  The  articles  of  the  constitution  relating 
to  these  matters  are,  in  part,  as  follows : 

Art  20.  Aliens  shall  enjoy  In  the  territory  of  the  nation  the  same  civil  rights 
as  Its  citizens.  They  have  full  liberty  to  engage  in  all  kinds  of  business,  indus- 
trial, commercial,  or  professional,  and  are  authorized  to  own,  hold,  and  possess 
real  estate,  acquire  it  by  purchase,  inheritance,  or  any  other  legal  means,  and  to 
sell  or  convey  it  to  others.  They  are  also  allowed  to  navigate  the  rivers  of  the 
Republic,  and  along  the  coasts  of  the  same,  and  to  practice  freely  their  own 
religion.  They  can  dispose  by  will  of  the  property  of  which  they  are  possessed, 
provided  that  the  disposition  which  they  make  is  not  in  contravention  of  the 
law  of  the  country,  and  contract  valid  marriages,  subject  to  the  same  proviso. 
Th^  are  entitled  to  obtain  naturalization  in  the  Republic  if  they  so  desire  upon 
application  for  that  purpose  and  sufficient  proof  jthat  they  have  resided  continu- 
ously within  the  limits  of  the  country  for  the  period  of  two  years;  but  this 
period  may  be  shortened  at  the  discretion  of  the  proper  authorities  at  the  request 
of  the  applicant  and  upon  proof  that  he  rendered  some  service  to  the  Republic. 

Art.  25.  The  federal  government  shall  promote  and  encourage  European  im- 
migration. It  shall  have  no  power  to  restrict,  to  limit,  or  to  burden  with  taxes 
or  charges  of  any  kind  the  afflux  to  the  territory  of  the  Republic  of  any  foreigners 
coming  to  It  to  cultivate  its  soil,  to  improve  its  Industries,  or  to  Introduce  and 
teach  the  sciences  and  arts. 

Naturalized  citizens  are  exempted  from  military  service  during  the 
ten  years  subsequent  to  their  admission  to  citizenship.  But  this 
privilege  may  be  waived  by  them  if  they  wish,  and  in  that  case  tliey 
may  be  allowed  to  render  this  service. 
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NATioNALrrr  or  immigbants. 

The  transoceanic  immigration  movement  to  the  Argentine  Re- 

Eublic  from  1863  to  1908,  inclusive,  and  the  immigration  by  way  of 
[ontevideo  for  the  same  period  are  shown  by  the  following  table : 

Table  8. — Immigration  to  Argentine  Republic,  186S  to  1908,  by  nationality.^ 

[Compiled  from  the  Statistical  Year  Book  of  Argentina,  1906.     Data  for  1907-8  fumlflhed 

by  the  Bureau  of  American  Bepabllcs.] 


Year. 


1863 

1864 

1865 

1886 

1867 

1868 

1860 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1880 

1890 

1891 

1882 

1893 

1804 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

Total.... 


Oversea  immigration. 


87 

67 

89 

94 

71 

92 

121 

67 

50 

62 

187 

156 

93 

136 

57 

901 

1,760 

879 

490 

672 

1,056 

1,329 

1,982 

1,015 

2,498 

2,333 

4,225 

1,918 

263 

552 

685 

440 

549 

063 

1,768 

593 

950 

2,024 

2,742 

2,135 

1,378 

2,237 

5,346 

4,277 

3,439 

2,551 


55,379 


I 


51 

61 

561 

68 

44 

86 

43 

27 

22 

39 

145 

48 

38 

74 

83 

75 

78 

57 

140 

183 

385 

175 

973 

479 

839 

3,201 

8,666 

762 

241 

146 

233 

248 

211 

318 

207 

149 

139 

117 

117 

148 

174 

206 

263 

230 

209 

239 


164 

219 

213 

418 

626 

744 

802 

453 

694 

968 

1,612 

1,036 

1,288 

834 

806 

789 

783 

588 

1,149 

826 

891 

1,021 

1,104 

1,682 

1,038 

1,426 

5,067 

1,108 

272 

224 

273 

385 

329 

429 

562 

632 

477 

421 

784 

700 

560 

734 

1,368 

1,000 

1,650 

1,870 


307 
426 
513 
600 
001 
1,223 
1.465 
2,396 
1,088 
4,602 
7,431 
6,654 
2,633 
2,064 
1,006 
2,025 
2,140 
2,175 
3,612 
3,382 
4,286 
5,031 
4,752 
4,662 
7,036 
17,105 
27,173 
17,104 
2,015 
2,115 
2,612 
2,107 
2,448 
3,486 
2,835 
2,440 
2,473 
3,160 
8,103 
6,571 
2,401 
2,002 
3,475 
3,698^ 
4,125 
3,823 


83 

07 

117 

122 

185 

215 

202 

148 

155 

260 

703 

302 

354 

231 

303 

307 

400 

445 

501 

1,128 

1,388 

1,261 

1,546 

1,131 

1,333 

1,536 

2,500 

1,271 

832 

785 

748 

071 

1,067 

1,030 

087 

770 

732 

700 

836 

1,020 

1,000 

1,151 

1,836 

2,178 

2,322 

2,460 


20, 403  42, 628 106, 758  40, 303 


7,836 
8,422 
7,607 
0,212 
7,221 
18,037 
21,410 
23,101 
8,170 
14,760 
26,878 
23,004 
0,130 
6,050 
7,556 
13,514 
22,774 
18,516 
20,506 
20,587 
37,043 
31,083 
63f601 
43,328] 
67,130 
75,020 
88,647 
30,122 
15,511 
27,8501 
37,077 
37,600 
41,203 
75,204 
44,678 
30,135 
53,205 
52,143 
54,886 
30,484 
42,358 
67,508 
88,050 
127,348 
00,282 
03,479 


1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

4 

9 

8 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

6 

4 

9 

15 

25 

71 

13 

4 

5 

7 

8 

11 

18 

18 

18 

19 

20 

14 

12 

21 

39 

53 

79 

82 

125 


,092 

,608 

,981 

,074 

,186 

,834 

,744 

,388 

,554 

,411 

,185 

,272 

,036 

,463 

,700 

,371 

,422 

,112 

,444 

,520 

,023 

,832 

,314 

,805 

,618 

,485 

,151 

,560 

,200 

,650 

,100 

,122 

,288 

,051 

,310 

,716 

,798 

,383 

.778 

,218 

,017 

,851 

,029 

,517 

,606 

,407 


1,771,0711785,402 


OQ 


109 
124 
138 
164 
187 
210 
386 
490 
435 
622 
1,628 
670 
376 
373 
340 
623 
717 
581 
635 
043 
1,201 
1,350 
1,094 
1,284 
1,420 
1,470 
1,571 
059 
352 
364 
646 
516 
465 
670 
390 
261 
343 
355 
3C3 
2C7 
27-1 
330 
576 
503 
486 
665 


27,868 


O 


680 

658 

063 

035 

814 

578 

686 

810 

558 

466 

523 

533 

584 

407 

832 

2,020 

544 

200 

864 

800 

1,100 

632 

1,352 

2,170 

1,077 

2,677 

8,745 

2,011 

3,500 

2,287 

1,803 

4,232 

3,666 

2,504 

3,235 

4,416 

6,235 

5,488 

7,428 

4,431 

5,077 

10,540 

22,274 

33,005 

23,075 

25,106 


204,637 


I 


10,406 
11,682 
11,767 
13,606 
13,225 
25,010 
28,058 
30,898 
14,626 
26,208 
48,382 
40,674 
18,532 
14,532 
14,675 
23,624 
32,717 
26,643 
31,431 
41,041 
52,472 
40,623 
80,618 
65,655 
08,898 
130,271 
218,744 
77,815 
28,266 
30,073 
52,067 
64,720 
61,226 
102,673 
72,978 
67,130 
84,442 
84,851 
90,127 
57,992 
75,227 
125,567 
177,117 
252,536 
209,103 
255.710 


3,145,439 


3,821 
3,315 
8,976 
9,060 
6,307 
10,829 
27,960 
27,603 
23,534 
16,433 
21,650 
19,334 
22,438 
15,006 
16,053 
10,462 
10,771 
28,182 
28,104 
27,461 
21,944 
25,361 
42,165 
32,779 
23,831 
33,321 
32.353 
25,951 
19,762 
32,532 
32,165 
28,060 
26,641 
21,051 
35,824 
38,068 
37,444 
35,511 
44,505 
49,713 
48,821 
47,402 


1,072,524 


10,409 
11,683 
11,767 
13,606 
17,046 
29,234 
37,934 
39,967 
20,033 
37,037 
76,332 
68.277 
42,066 
30,065 
36.325 
42,068 
S5,155 
41,651 
47,484 
51,503 
63,213 
77,805 
106,722 
93.116 
120,812 
155,632 
260.900 
110,591 
52,007 
73,294 
84,420 

80,  en 

80,968 
135,206 
105,143 

95.100 
111.063 
105,908 
125,951 

96.060 

112,  en 

161,078 
221,622 
302, 2«) 
257,024 
303,112 


4,217,963 


•  The  exact  meaning  of  the  word  "nationality''  ia  not  stated  in  the  reports.  It  appears  to  mean  either 
the  coantry  to  which  the  immigrant  owes  allegiance  or  the  race  or  people  from  which  the  immigrant  Is 
desoeoded.   The  statement  is  made  that  "nationality''  does  not  mean  'vcx>untry  of  embarkation.**^ 
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The  jper^  cent  each  nationality  forms  of  the  total  "  oversea  "  im- 
migration is  as  follows : 

Tablb  9. — Oversea  iimnUgration  to  Argentine  RepubUCf  1863  to  1908^  hy 

nationality;  per  cent  di$triJwtion, 

[Compiled  from  the  Stattetical  Year  Book  of  Argentina  for  1906.    Data  for  1907-^  were 

fnmlahed  by  the  Bnrean  of  the  American  Bepabllca.] 


»' 


Natlooallty. 


Austrian 
Beldan. 
gnglah, 
FieDOh.. 
German. 
Italian.. 


Number. 


66,879 
20^498 
42,628 
196,768 
40,308 
1,771,971 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


L8 
.7 
L4 
&8 
L8 
6&8 


NatlonaUty. 


Spanish..., 

Swiss 

Oihea 

Total 


Nnmber* 


786,402 

27,868 

204»637 


8,146,480 


Percent 

distrl- 

butloiL 


2&0 

.0 

&6 


loao 


EMIGRATION  FROM  ARGENTINA. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  and  other  large  immigrant- 
receiving  nations,  a  considerable  part  of  the  immigration  movement  to 
Argentina  is  temporary.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
table,  which  shows  immigration  to  and  emigration  from  the  Bepublic 
from  1871  to  1908,  inclusive : 

Table  10. — Immigration  to  and  emigration  from  the  Argentine  Bepuhlic,  1871 

to  1908. 

[Figures  compiled  from  reports  of  Year  Book  of  city  of  Bnenos  Aires.] 


Year. 

Ixmnlgra- 
tionfrom 
overeea 
ports  and 
Monte- 
video. 

Emigration 
foroyeraea 
ports  and 

Monte- 

Tideo. 

Difference 
in  favor  of 
immigra- 
tion. 

Year. 

• 

tionfrom 
oversea 
ports  and 
Monte- 
video. 

Emigration 
lor  oversea 
ports  and 
Monte- 
video. 

Dlfferanoe 
infftvorof 
immigra- 
tion. 

1871^ 

20>033 

37,037 

76,332 

68,277 

42,066 

30,966 

36,326 

42,068 

65,165 

41,661 

47,484 

61,603 

63,243 

77,806 

108,722 

93,116 

120,842 

156,632 

260,000 

110,604 

10,686 
9,168 
18,236 
21,340 
25,578 
13,487 
18,360 
14,860 
23,606 
20,':377 
22,374 
8,720 
0,610 
14,444 
14,686 
13,007 
13,630 
16,842 
40,640 
80,219 

10,247 
27,884 
68,096 
46,937 
16,488 
17,478 
17,976 
28,098 
31,460 
21,274 
26,110 
42,783 
63,733 
63,361 
94,137 
79,209 
107,212 
138,790 
220,260 
30,375 

1801 

62,097 

73,294 

84,420 

80,671 

80,968 

136,206 

106,143 

05,190 

111,083 

105,902 

125,061 

96,080 

112,671 

161,078 

221,622 

302,240 

257,924 

303,112 

81,932 
43,863 
48,794 
41,399 
36,820 
46,921 
67,457 
63,636 
62,241 
66,417 
80,251 
79,427 
74,776 

82,772 
103,852 
138,063 
127,082 

020,836 
20,441 

1872 

1802 

1873 

1803 

36,626 

1874 

1804 

39,272 

1876 

1895 

44,168 

1876 

1896 

80,284 

1877 

1887 

47,686 

1878 

1808 

41,654 

1870 

1809 

48,842 

1880 

1900 

60,486 

1881 

1901 

45,700 

1882 

1902 

16,663 

1883 

1908 

37,805 

1884 

1904 

94,481 

1886 

1905 

138,850 
196,397 

1886 

1906 

1887 

1907 

119,861 

1888 

1908 

176,080 

UM 

Total.. 

1800 

4,046,229 

1,690,783 

2,365,446 

0  Bzoeas  of  emigration  over  immigration. 


THE  ARGENTINE  IMMIGHATION  LAW. 

The  immigration  and  colonization  law  of  the  Argentine  Bepnblic, 
which  was  enacted  in  1876,  provides  for  the  encouragement  of  im- 
migration through  agents  in  Europe  and  America  ana  makes  liberal 
provision  for  the  reception,  care,  and  maintenance  of  immigrant&    It 
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provides  for  a  central  bureau  of  immig^ration,  and  commissions  of 
immigration  at  the  capital  of  each  province,  at  certain  ports  of  ar- 
rival, and,  if  necessary,  at  any  other  place.  The  law  abo  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  employment  bureaus,  which,  under  the 
direction  of  the  bureau  of  immigration  or  the  local  conmiissions,  shall 
assist  immigrants  to  find  work  and  shall  act  as  their  advisors  in  other, 
matters. 

ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   LAW. 

The  following  statement  concerning  the  administration  of  the 
Argentine  immigration  law  is  taken  from  "A  Sketch  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  as  a  Country  for  Immigration"  prepared  in  1904  by  the 
department  of  agriculture  of  the  Republic : 

The  immigration  visit  tmd  its  object. — ^Bvery  vessel  arriving  In  the  country 
carrying  Immigrants,  who,  according  to  the  law,  are  second  or  third  class  passen- 
gers, Is  visited  and  carefully  Inspected  by  a  commission  composed  of  the  im- 
migrant's visitor,  the  sanitary  doctor,  and  an  ofQcial  from  the  maritime  pre- 
fecture, which  verifies  the  hygienic  and  wholesome  conditions  of  the  vessel ;  the 
accommodation  for  transportation;  food  during  the  voyage;  supply  of  medi- 
cines ;  if  a  doctor  and  apothecary  are  on  board ;  if  it  carries  or  not  an  excess  of 
passengers  in  relation  to  its  tonnage ;  if  the  dlmensiohs  of  the  main  and  lower 
decks  and  berthing  are  in  accordance  with  regulations;  If  theVe  are  a  sufficient 
number  of  ventilators,  fire  pumps,  and  kitchen  utensils;  life  buoys  and  life- 
boats ;  if  they  carry  x)ersons  suffering  from  contagious  disease ;  if  passengers 
have  come  on  board  in  ports  where  any  epidemic  prevails;  If  it  carries  any 
inflammable  or  unhealthy  articles  amongst  the  cargo;  and,  finally,  it  receives 
any  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  passengers  as  to  bad  treatment,  together 
with  the  documents  that  the  captain  has  to  deliver  respecting  the  knowledge 
of  the  immigration  laws,  as  also  a  statement  of  incidents  occurring  during  the 
voyage,  all  of  which  is  enforced  for  the  benefit  of  the  immigrants. 

Reception, — The  immigrants  are  minutely  interrogated  and  classified  in  order 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  ability  for  labor  and  the  Intentions  they  have 
formed ;  then  a  list  is  made  of  those  who  abandon  the  benefits  conferred  by  law, 
their  documents  being  stamped  "simple  vaijero"  (ordinary  passenger)  ;  other 
passports  are  classified  and  stamped  "resldente  antlguo"  (old  resident). 

The  passports  of  the  immigrants  who  take  advantage  of  the  law  having  been 
stamped  by  the  visitor,  they  are  taken  in  hand  by  the  employees  of  the  Immi- 
grant's home  named  to  receive  them,  who  attend  to  them  and  direct  them  what 
to  do,  placing  them  in  tram  cars,  which  are  sent  down  in  anticipation,  In  which 
they  are  transported  from  the  i)ort  to  the  home.  The  baggage  is  loaded  on  the 
trucks  by  porters  from  the  home. 

Free  lodging. — On  arrival  at  the  home  the  immigrants  are  given  entry  and  are 
noted  on  the  registers,  and  further  are  provided  with  a  board-and-lodging  ticket 
valid  for  five  days,  which  term  may  be  increased  in  case  of  sickness.  The  immi- 
grants are  conveniently  lodged,  the  women  and  children  in  halls  separated  from 
those  occupied  by  the  men.  The  baggage  is  taken  by  the  home  porters  to  a 
deposit  store,  where  it  is  examined  by  the  customs  officers  as  a  special  service. 

Free  hoard. — ^The  immigrants  are  rationed  with  food  of  the  best  quality,  the 
quantities  which  form  the  daily  ration  of  an  adult  being:  Meat,  600  grams; 
bread,  5(X)  grams;  potatoes,  carrots,  or  cabbage  (alternately),  150  grams;  rice, 
macaroni,  or  beans  (alternately),  100  grams;  sugar,  25  grams;  and  coffee,  10 
grams.  The  children  are  supplied  with  milk.  The  meals,  prepared  in  good 
steam  kitcheners,  are  served  by  waiters  in  a  large  dining  hall. 

Medical  assistance, — In  the  infirmary  attached  to  the  home  the  sick  are  always 
carefully  attended  to;  the  young  are  vaccinated,  and  also  the  adults  who  so 
desire.  There  are  doctors,  students,  men  and  women  nurses,  and  a  dispensary 
with  an  ample  supply  of  medicine  and  disinfecting  material. 

The  national  labor  bureau, — ^As  soon  as  the  inunigrants  arrive  they  are  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  places  to  which  they  wish  to  go,  and  they  are  offered  by  the 
labor  bureau  the  situations  which  it  is  able  to  provide,  according  to  the  requests 
it  may  have  received,  the  originals  of  which  are  filed,  stating  wages  that  can  be 
paid  and  other  conditions,  all  of  which  are  carefully  noted  in  special  books  kept 
for  the  purpose.    Should  it  happen  that  for  the  moment  no  request  is  to  hand 
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for  men  of  the  trade  of  the  immigrant  desiring  work,  the  bureau  itself  will  en- 
deavor to  procure  it  for  him,  either  by  applying  at  the  factories,  companies,  and 
works,  or,  in  default,  telegraphing  to  the  interior  of  the  Republic.  The  immi- 
grant who  wishes  to  proceed  to  some  point  where  there  is  no  demand  for  men  of 
his  trade  is  duly  notified  of  the  fact  by  the  bureau.  No  pressure  is  applied  to 
the  immigrant  to  induce  him  to  proceed  to  such  or  such  a  place,  but  due  regard 
is  given  to  his  wishes. 

Fr^e  transport  to  the  interior. — ^Immigrants  for  whom  situations  have  been 
procured  in  the  interior  of  the  country  or  who  wish  to  Join  their  families  are 
sent  off  by  the  expeditionary  officials,  whose  duty  it  is  to  have  their  baggage, 
properly  addressed,  loaded  up,  to  note  the  names  of  the  immigrants  on  the  list 
of  the  expedition,  to  provide  them  with  the  corresponding  tickets  for  the  Journey, 
and  to  look  after  them  generally  until  they  are  conveniently  and  fully  instaUed 
on  the  train  or  river  steamer. 

Reception  in  the  provinces  or  places  of  destination. — The  immigrants  who 
proceed  to  the  provinces  or  national  territories  where  work  is  to  be  procured  for 
them  are  received  from  the  train  by  the  secretary  of  the  auxiliary  commission, 
lodged  and  boarded  for  ten  days,  at  most,  until  they  are  provided  with  a  place 
or  leave  for  their  ultimate  destination.  In  case  they  have  been  sent  up  to  be 
forwarded  on  by  another  railway,  they  are  similarly  attended  to  by  that  em- 
ployee, in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  federal  capital,  from  the  moment  that  the 
train  arrives  until  the  instant  in  which  the  other  that  has  to  take  him  on  leaves. 

Postal  and  telegraphic, — ^In  the  immigrant's  home  there  is  an  office  for  the 
dispatch  of  mails  and  telegrams  in  order  to  facilitate  delivery  of  corresx)ond- 
eace,  and  also  with  the  object  that  the  general  commissary  and  the  natidhal 
labor  bureau  may  be  enabled  to  transmit  throughout  the  Republic  the  necessary 
orders  and  instructions  for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  service. 


PABTT.    BRAZO. 

Brazil  has  an  area  of  8^18,991  square  miles,  exceeding  that  of  con- 
tinental United  States,  ezclusiTe  of  Alaska,  by  orer  192,000  square 
miles.  In  1907  the  population  was  estimated  at  19,910,646,  or  a  little 
more  than  six  persons  per  square  mile,  the  den^ty  of  population  being 
about  one-fifth  that  of  the  United  States. 

aOUBCES  OF  IMMIOBATION. 

As  early  as  1818  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  immigration  to 
Brazil  of  German  and  Swiss  peasants.  The  records  show  that  1,682 
Swiss  were  admitted  in  1820,  this  bein^  the  only  immigration  re- 
corded for  that  year."  Brazilian  immigratioa  statistics  are  ad- 
mittedly incomplete  and  faulty,  but  the  aumority  referred  to  presents 
figures  showing  that  from  1820  to  1907,  inclusive,  a  total  of  2,561,482 
immigrants  arrived  in  that  country. 

The  sources  of  this  immigration  and  the  development  of  the  move- 
ment according  to  nationahties  are  shown  by  the  following  table : 

Table  11.— Immitralton  to  BrtusU,  ISSO  to  1907,  by  nattonalittf, 
tComiilled  from  report  lamed  1 


■  Publication  luneil  bj  tbe  mlttlater  of  asrlcnltare  for  the  DnlTena)  Bipocltlon  of  1908, 
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Table  IL^Iimnigration  to  Brazil,  1820  to  1907,  by  nationalitv-— Continued. 


Year. 


1879.... 

1880.... 

1881.... 

1882.... 

1883.... 

1884.... 

1885.... 

1886.... 

1887.... 

1888.... 

1889.... 

1890... 

1891... 

1882... 

1893... 

1804... 

1805... 

1896... 

1807... 

1808... 

1899... 

1900... 

1901... 

1902... 

1903... 

1904... 

1905... 

1906... 

1907... 

Total 


KatloDflllty. 


i 

I 


1, 

2, 
4, 

2, 

10, 

'I: 

1, 

2, 


1, 


318 
292 
83 
94 
251 
651 
524 
728 
274 
156 
650 
246 
244 
574 
737 
798 
108 
365 
665 
924 
826 
089 
696 
511 
474 
387 
427 
012 
522 


56,892 


•3 


5 

24 

19 

16 

101 

212 

1,062 

387 

306 

471 

24 

37 

9 

28 

22 

28 

18 

6 

13 

25 

5 

17 

20 

18 

15 

26 


3,716 


M 


51 

229 

30 

239 

158 

100 

00 

93 

72 

129 

76 

193 

1,950 

67 

100 

91 

28 

63 

1061 

103 

101 

166 

47 

35 

85 

362 

123 

73 

119 


11,068 


264 
240 
194 
249 
152 
243 
233 
218 
241 
478 
606 

1,921 
575 
616 
309 
286 
327 
225 
255 
217 
233 
212 
151 
302 
228 
224 
109 
202 


2,022 

2,386 

1,851 

1,804 

2,348 

1,719 

2,848 

2,414 

1,147 

783 

1,903 

4,812 

5,285 

800 

1,368 

790 

973 

1,070 

930 

535 

521 

217 

166 

265 

1,231 

797 

650 

1,333 

845 


19,26993,075 


10,245 
12,036 
2,705 
12,428 
15,724 
10,102 
21,765 
20,430 
40,157 

104,353 
36,124 
31,275 

132,326 
65,049 
58,552 
34,872 
97,344 
96,505| 

104,510 
40,086 
30,846 
19,671 
59,869 
82,111 
12,970 
12,857 
17,360 
20,777 
18,238 


1,213,167 


8,841 
12,101 

3,144 
10,621 
12,509 

8,683 

7,611 

6,287 
10,205 
18,280 
15,240 
25,174 
32,34911 
17,797 
28,988 
17,041 
36,055 
22,290 
13,558 
15,106 
10,989 

8,250 
11,261 
11,606 
11,378 
17,318 
20,181 
21,706 
25,681 


634,68554,503 


7 
426 
305 
19 
10 
457 
275 
146 


27,125 
,817 
1581 
155 
57 
275 
502 
569 
258 
412 
147 
99 
108 
371 
287 
996 
751 
703 


911 

1,276 

2,677 

3,961 

2,660 

710 

952 

1,317 

1,766 

4,736 

9,012 

12,008 


14 
61 


22,1462,008 


10,471 

38,998] 

5,986 

17,641 

24,154 

19,466 

8,024 

5,399 

4.834 

o,  do4 

3,588 

4,466 

10,046 

25,329 

24,441 

9,235 


288,646 


16 


354 


37 


8 


7 

14 

4 

6 

8 

14 

27 

2 


1 
8 


88 
70 
30 
94 
70 
43 
396 


6 
38 


6 
16 
43 


61 

254 

198 

68 

40 

21 

93 

153 

90 

119 

30 

23 

17 

15 

46 

98 

68 

10 

12 


3,7809,06611,731 


8 


648 

978 

1,823 

874 

781 

772 

481 

1,097 

1,446 

1,193 

1,480 


o 


129 


TolsL 


77 
2,120 
1,024 
1,366 
1,891 
2,248 
1,295 
881 
2,038 


3,216| 
1,002 
4,787 
1,575 
2,653 
2,700 
2,463 
3,7761 
3,636 
3,010 
2,239 
2,658 
8,473 
2,251 
10,716 


22,788 

80,356 

U,64B 

28,689 

34,015 

24,800 

36,440 

33,486 

65,965 

138,263 

65,240 

107,474 

216,700 

86,203 

134,805 

60,964 

167,618 

168,132 

146,362 

78,108 

54,630 

40,300 

85,306 

52,204 

34,062 

46,164 

70,205 

73,672 

67,787 


161,8742,561,482 


The  importance  of  each  nationality  as  a  factor  in  the  immigration 
movement  to  Brazil  during  the  period  covered  by  the  above  table  is 
shown  as  follows: 

Table  12. — Immigration  to  Brazil,  1820  to  1907,  by  nationality;  per  cent  dis- 
tribution, 

[Compiled  from  report  Issued  for  the  UniTersal  Bzposition,   1908,  under  Ministry   of 

Agriculture.] 


Nationality. 


Austrian.. 
Beldan.... 
English... 

Frnioh 

German... 

Italian 

Portuguese 
Russian... 


Number. 


66,892 

3,716 

11,068 

19,269 

93,076 

1,213,167 

634,586 

64,603 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


2.2 

.1 

.4 

.8 

8.6 

47.4 

24.8 

2.1 


Nationality. 


Spanish... 
Swedish... 

Swiss 

Turkish... 
All  other. . 

Total 


Number. 


288,646 

3,780 

0,086 

11,731 

161,874 


2,661,482 


Per  cent 

distribu- 
tion. 


ILS 
.1 
.4 
.6 

&3 


loao 


THE  BRAZILIAN  IMailG&^TION  LAW. 


The  immigration  law  of  Brazil  is  liberal  and  comprehensive.  It  is 
designed  to  facilitate  desirable  immigration  and  to  exclude  the  unde- 
sirable. Complete  and  effective  cooperation  is  contemplated  between 
the  Union,  the  States,  and  private  enterprises,  for  tne  purpose  of 
settling  and  developing  the  country. 
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IMMIGRANTS  DEFINED. 


All  aliens  under  60  years  of  age  and  traveling  on  second  ot  third 
class  passage  are  deemed  immigrants  unless  they  are  criminals,  rogues, 
beggars,  vagabonds,  lunatics,  or  invalids,  are  plying  illicit  trades, 
or  are  i^icted  with  any  contagious  disease.  The  disabilities  enumer- 
ated bar  admission.  Persons  over  60  years  of  age  or  incapacitated 
for  work  are  admitted  only  when  they  are  accompanied  by  their 
family  and  evidence  is  adduced  of  ability  to  provide  support. 


BIGHTS  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 


Immigrants  settling  in  the  country  and  engaging  in  agriculture, 
industry,  trade,  or  any  useful  craft  or  profession,  are  guaranteed  en- 
tire liberty  of  action,  are  allowed  free  access  to  any  trade  or  other 
pursuit  not  inimical  to  public  safety,  health,  or  morals,  and  are 
granted  complete  religious  liberty  and  the  general  civil  rights  enjoyed 
by  Brazilian  citizens  under  the  Constitution. 


NUOLEUS  G0IX)NIB8. 


Nucleus  colonies  consist  of  selected  divisions  of  territory  in  process 
of  settlement  and  development.  They  may  be  established  by  either 
public  or  private  initiation.  Locations  are  determined  by  the  general 
resources  and  value.  Immigrants  with  families  who  intend  to  pur- 
chase land  will  be  assisted  by  the  Government  in  paying  their  pas- 
sage  to  Brazil.  They  will  also  be  assisted  in  making  thirst  install- 
ment  on  the  land  and  in  purchasing  farming  implements  and  equip- 
ment, provided  that  they  pre^nt  on  arrival  a  certificate  of  age, 
identity,  occupation,  character,  and  nationality,  signed  by  an  author- 
ized Brazilian  representative  abroad. 


REPATRIATION. 


The  Government  will  repatriate  agricultural  immigrants  who  have 
entered  Brazil  at  state  expense  within  two  years  prior  to  filing  re- 
quest for  same  and  who  have  resided  continuously  with  the  head  of 
tne  family,  but  whose  absence  or  incapacity  induces  the  request.  Per- 
sons eligible  are  widows  and  orphans  destitute  of  support,  wives  and 
minor  children  of  immigrants  who  are  afflicted  or  unable  to  provide 
support,  and  immigrants  incapacitated  by  incurable  disease,  accident, 
or  lack  of  resources. 


APPENDIXES. 


A. — Schedule  Forms  Used  by  the  Immigration  Commission. 

B. — ^United  States  Immigration  Laws  and  Regulations. 

C. — ^Treaty,  Laws,  and  Regulations  Ooyerning  the  Admission 
OF  Chinese  to  the  United  States. 

D. — United  States  Naturalization  Laws  and  Regulations. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


SCHEDULE  FORMS  USED  BY  THE  IMMIGRATION 

COMMISSION. 

1.  Family  Schedule. 

2.  Family  Schedule — ^Agricultuial  Supplement. 

3.  Family  Schedule — ^Boarding  and  Rooming  Group  Supplement. 

4.  Block  Report  Schedule. 

5.  Individual  Schedule. 

6.  Employer's  Schedule. 

7.  Fay  Roll  Schedule  (1). 

8.  Pay  Roll  Schedule  (2). 

9.  Community  Schedule. 

10.  General  School  Schedule. 

11.  Special  School  Schedule. 

12.  Higher  Educational  Institutions  Schedule. 

13.  Teacher's  Schedule. 

14.  Immigrants  as  Charity  Seekers  Schedule. 

15.  Instructions  Concerning  Use  of  Schedules. 
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Appendix  A« 
SGHEDTJIE  F0BM8  XTSBD  BT  THE  DDDGKATIOV  COKMISSIOV. 

1.  FAULT  8CHXDULI. 

[Used  in  study  of  houaeholdfl  in  the  investigatioDfl  concerning  immigrants  in  nianu- 
factniinff  and  mining,  and  Japanese  and  other  immigrant  races  in  tne  Pacific  Coast 
and  Rocky  Mountain  States,  and  with  some  modification  in  the  investiraitionfl 
concerning  recent  immigrantB  in  agriculture  and  immigrants  in  cities.  For  in- 
BtructioDs  coQcenung  the  use  of  the  schedule,  see  pp.  688-706.] 


La  41.  , 

iLgr.8af. 


^'''^•*'  GENERAL  SCHEDULE— H. 

1.  Nameofhead? 2.  State?. 

8.  City? 4.  Street  and  No.? 


5.  House? 

Y.B.     SB.     Oolany.     Det.     Scml-Det.     LiUoek.    Kind.    No.ap(B.    No. funs. 


6.  Type? 7.  Apartment? 

O.L.  N.L.  Floor.  Front. 


8.  Repair  of  apt? 9.  Light? 10.  Heat?. 

G.  F.  B.  V. 


11.  Watersupply? 12.  ToUet? 

Kind.        Sep.        No.ftBiis.  Kind.        Sep.        No.  Huns. 

13.  Bath? 14.  Caieofapt.? 15.  Rentpermo.?$ 

Sep^  No.  funs.  G.  F.  B.  V. 


16.  Total  No.  rooms? 17.  Total  No.  sleeping  rooms?. 

18.  No.  rooms  occupied  by  lodgers? 


Sep.                          WlthfiunJly. 
19.  Living-room  anangements? 


20.  Dining  and  kitchen  anangements?. 


21.  Domestic  economy?. 


Notes. 
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FAXZLT  SCKSDULB-CoatiniMd. 

Rbiatino  Solely  to  Familt: 

22.  Married—Where? a.  Yean?, 

23.  Children  not  at  home — ^Number? 


24. 

Sex. 

25. 
Ace. 

26.  Where. 

27.  CoD- 
dltlan. 

28.  Raoe  of  husband 

orwifeyifmaiTied 

In  U.S. 

29.  Qnonpatlflo. 

Thb  Familt  at  Homb  (including  boarders,  lodgeiB,  relatives,  and  others): 

90.  Name. 


31.  In- 

fonn- 

ant. 


32.  Relation 
to  head. 


Head. 


Bex. 


34.  Age. 


36.8., 

M.,  W., 

orD. 


86.  Resldenoe  of  will 
or  husband. 


Notes. 


Schedule  Fotm^  Used. 
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FAMILY  SOHBDULS-ContJnued. 


Number  of  olilldien. 

Birthplaoe. 

In  United  States. 

Abroad. 

41.  Country. 

42.  State,  pioTJDoe,  oreity. 

43.  Race. 

87. 

Hand 

over. 

38. 

Under 

14. 

30. 

Hand 

over. 

40. 

Under 

14. 

m. 

b. 

e. 

4. 

c. 

/. 

f. 

ft. 

i. 

J. 

NatiTe-bom,  Mrtfaplaoe  o^ 

46. 

Yean 

since 

flntar- 

riTBlln 

U.S. 

Len^  of  residenoe— 

44.  Father. 

46.  Mother. 

47.  In  city 

or 

acrioiiltuial 

locality. 

48.  Else- 
where in 
U.S. 

40.  In 

nel^bor- 

hood. 

50.  In 
apartment. 

•. 

Yn, 

ifont. 

Yr$. 

Mont, 

Yn. 

Mom. 

Yrs, 

Mom. 

». 

e. 

tf. 

1 

e. 

/. 

v. 

ft. 

1. 

J' 

NOTXS. 
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FAMILY  SOHBOULS-Cdotiniied. 


Viflttaabioad. 

68. 

KA 

TCngHah 

61. 

Num- 
ber. 

68.  DvattoDoleadiTldt. 

PermBDent 

home  in 

U.S. 

(Y.,N.,D.). 

Of. 

atlzenahip 

66. 

Spoken. 

66. 
Read. 

67. 
Writtau 

a. 

b. 

e. 

• 

d. 

€. 

/. 

ff. 

• 

k 

i. 

J. 

Native  langaage. 

Schooling  in  United  States. 

68. 
Spoken. 

69. 
Read. 

60. 
Written. 

61. 

Kind  (Pnb.,  Priv.,  Par., 
Cor.). 

llontba  last  school 
year. 

64. 
Total 
yens. 

66. 

AtSQhOQl 

Day. 

'  6S. 
Nis^t. 

abroad. 

a. 

b. 

e. 

d. 

•••••••V" 

c. 

9- 

• 

i. 

• 

i. 

NOTKS. 
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rAMCLT  SOKEDtlLS-CkmtlniiBd. 


Langoago  spoken. 

M.  In  home. 

87.  At  work. 

68.  At  school. 

09.  Chnn^. 

0, 

• 

k 

c 

i. 

m. 

#. 

» 

9- 

ft. 

« 

i. 

i. 

« 

• 

****** 

Newspapers  and  periodicals  taken. 

70.  Name. 

71.  Language. 

72.  Place  of  pablication. 

0, 

ft. 

SL 

tf. 

J> 

f. 

ft. 

L 

i. 

********'**""*****'**'**'*****"*"**'**'****** 

1 

Nona. 
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VAMUmY  BOHBDtrXA-Coiittiiiied. 


Present  oocupatkm. 

■ 

73.  Work  done. 

74.  Indostry. 

75.  No. 
years. 

76.  Name   of   employw,   or 

a. 

• 

5. 

e. 

d. 

g. 

/. 

9' 

k. 

i. 

j. 

» 

77 .  Occ upation  in  apt.  ? . 


Kind. 


Regular.       What  persona  engaged.       Eamtngw      per 


NOTBS. 
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Vn&aoA  oooa^tMfonm 

Put  year. 

BamlDgB.* 

80. 
Hoan 

week. 

81. 

Mans. 

work- 
ed. 

82.  Oaiise  of  lost  time 
or  low  earnings. 

83. 
ApproK. 
earn- 
ings. 

Oontrfbated  to  ikmifly 
Aind. 

78.  Bate. 

79. 
Per- 

84.  Amt. 

86. 
Per- 

86. 
Total. 

m. 

i>oD0t. 

a«a. 

1 

S 

8 

b. 

t. 

d. 

g. 

/. 

a. 

. 

%. 

i. 

J. 

1 

*  Note  if  board,  lodging,  etc. ,  is  l^unlshed  in  addition  to  wage. 


NOTBS. 
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WAMXLY  80HSDUXB--CoDtiiinBd. 


Fast  year. 

Other  Income. 

80. 

Total 
inoome. 

Money  sent  abroad. 

87.  Amt. 

88.  Souroe. 

00.  Amt. 

01.  PnrposB. 

a. 

t 

S 

S 

b. 

- 

- 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 

9' 

h. 

• 

i. 

j. 

Transportation. 

* 

Approzimate  value  ofprop* 
erty  owned  in  U.  S.* 

07.  Money  oo 

02.  Kind. 

03.  Cost  per 
day. 

04.  IClnntes 
per  day. 

05.  Orosi 
value. 

06.  Encum- 
brances. 

lAunMwt^ 

a. 

Cents. 

I 

$ 

1 

b. 

c. 

d, 

e. 

f 

#  * 
h. 

« 

i. 

i. 

' 



*  Not  including  fonilture,  clothing,  etc. 


Notes, 


Schedule  Fonns  Used. 
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FAMILY  SOKXDITLS-Oimtiiiaed. 

Affiliations  with  organlzatloiia— Name. 

98.  Foteicn. 

90.  American  fraternal. 

100.  Trade  unions. 

ft 

t 

h. 

L 

J- 

I. 

c 

i. 

I 

f. 
ft. 


Ooonpatlon  abroad. 


101.  Oocopation  or  trade. 


102.  For 
money  wage. 


First  ooonpatlon  in  United  States. 


108.  Work  done. 


104.  Where. 


105. 
Years. 


NOTBS. 
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ReamMte^ 

Beasons  for  OGmloc  to— 

106.  Leavliig  honoe 
oonntry. 

107.  Comiiig  to  U.  8. 

108.  City  or  agilcal- 
toiBllooalUy. 

100.  Neigfabadiood. 

0, 

ft. 

c 

4, 

• 

e. 

f. 

« 

- 

f. 

i. 

* 

0 

Notes. 


110.  Rbuabks. 


ooo  b< 
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8.  FAULT  SCHXDULS—AGBICXrLTUSAL  SUPPLBXINT. 

[Used  in  study  of  houaeholdB  in  the  investigation  concerning  recent  immigrontB  in 
agiicnltuie.    For  instructions  concerning  the  use  of  the  schedule,  see  pp.  70^708.] 


I.  C,  M.  Special  Agent. 

AGRICULTURAL  SUPPLEMENT. 

111.  Name  of  head? 

112.  State? 113.  P.O.address? 

114.  Date  of  settling  in  present  locality: 

a.  Head? 6.  Family? 

115.  Condition  before  coming  to  present  locality: 

a.  Location  ? .' 

h.  Occupation? 

e.  Money  and  value  of  property  brought?    $. ; 

116.  Condition  in  present  locality  before  first  lease  or  purchase*.       ;•  "^  . ;      '  " 

a.  Occupation? 

6.  Earnings? 

117.  First  lease  in  present  locality: 

a.  Date? 5.  Acres? 

c.  Rent? 

d.  Condition  of  land? 


118.  First  purchase  in  present  locality: 

a.  Date? h.  Acres?, 

c.  Price?    $ 

d.  Terms? 


e.  Condition  of  land?. 


Notes. 
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119.  YeaxB,  after  firat  leaee  or  purchaae,  before  living  could  be  made  from  land?. 
a .  How  was  living  provided  ? 


120.  Land  bought  since  first  purchase  in  present  locality: 
a.  Date? b.  Acres?. 

i 

e.  Price? 

d.  Terms? 


r 


4,  Condition  of  land? 


/.  Value  compared  with  land  first  purchased?. 


121.  Present  condition  of  land  owned  and  improvements?. 


I  •  •  ■  ^  S 


122.  Land  now  owned:  a.  Acres? 

h.  Approximate  value  of  land  and  improvements?    |. 

c.  Amount  paid  on  land?    $ 

f 

d.  Remaining  indebtedness  on  land?    $ 

€.  Approximate  value  of  equity?    I 

Notes 


Scheduk  FcHins  Used.  666 

VAMZLT  BOHIDTTXiB-AOBZOlTLTUBAL  SUPPLEimrT-Cootlllllld.  ^ 

123.  If  the  land  now  occupied  Ib  rented  in  whole  or  in  part: 

a.  Number  of  acres  rented? 

6.  Bent? 


I 

e.  Condition  of  tented  land? 

1 

I 

124.  Method  of  securing  supplies,  advances,  etc.: 

a.  Upon  first  leasing  or  purchasing 

I 


5.  At  present  time?. 


I 


c.  Value  of  advances,  and  supplies  received  on  credit,  the  past  year  (190    )7 

9 

d.  Amount  paid  on  past  year's  advances  and  supplies?    $ 

I 

e.  Balance  due  on  past  year's  advances  and  supplies?    | 

i 

/.  Balance  due  on  previous  years'  advances  and  supplies?    $ 

i 

g»  Bemarks  as  to  supplies,  etc 


NOTBS. 


» 


82401'— VOL  2—11 48 
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FAMILY  SOHZDTTLE— AOBICTTLTT7&AL  STTPPLSMBHT-CoDtixiued. 

126.  Acrea  cultivated—In  190    7 a.  In  190    ? 


General  crops — Kind,  quantity,  and  value  of  each  produced: 


190    . 

190    . 

126.  Kind. 

127.  Qnantlty. 

128.  Value. 

129.  Kind 

Ua  Quantity. 

131.  ValDB. 

f 

$ 

1 

• 

Total  value 

Total  value . 

• 

132.  Approxinxate  value  of  dairy  products  sold: 

a.  Inl90    ?| 6.  Inl90    ?  $... 

133.  Approximate  value  of  poultry  and  poultry  products  sold: 

a.  Inl90    ?| 6.  Inl90    7  |... 

134.  General  description  of  garden  and  fruit: 


Kind,  quantity,  and  value  of  garden  products  and  fruit  sold; 


190    . 

190    . 

IS&Eind. 

130.  QuanUty. 

137.  Value. 

188.  Kind. 

189.  Quantity. 

140.  Valoa. 

$ 

$ 

t 

Total  valnfl 

Total  value. 

NOTBS. 


L 
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VAXZLT  SCBBDTJLX— AQBIOULTirBAL  SUPPLXimT— OoDflliidBd. 

141.  Value  of  live  stock  sold: 


a.  Inl90    ?    I b.    Inl90    ?  |, 


142.  Enumerate  amount  and  value  of  live  stock  on  hand: 


General  financial  statement: 


143.  Valne  of  land  owned  and  improrenunts  (122^). 


144.  LiTB  stock  (142). 


14S.  Fntnltoie,  etc. 


140.  Tools  and  imfkleinents. 


147.  Crops  on  hand. 


148.  Other  property  (nature). 


140W  Indel>tednem  OQ  l«nd  own^  «nd  imnrovflments  (Uad) . ,  ^ ,  ^ . , 

1 

150.  Indebtedness  for  sappUes  and  advanoes  past  year  (1240) 

■ 

Iftl.  IndebtednesB  for  sapplles  and  advances  pre^ms  jetm  il2if) 

1  f^  other  Indebtedness  (natff re) r 

« 

$ 

Notes 


153.  Remarks: 
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8.  FAULT  80REBX7UI— BOAXDDTG  AND  BOOHDTG  flSOVP  SUFPUBMIST. 

[Used  in  study  of  householdfl  in  the  investi^tionB  concerning  immigrants  in  manu- 
facturing and  mining,  Japanese  and  other  immi^pnant  races  in  the  Ficific  Coast  and 
Rocky  Mountain  States,  and  immigrants  in  cities.  For  instructioiis  oonceming 
the  use  of  titie  schedule,  see  pp.  708  and  709.] 

X.G.,45. 

No- 1. 8 


SpecUl  AifenL 
BOARDING  AND  ROOMING  GROUP  SUPPLEMENT. 

164.  JJame  of  head? 165.  State? < 

156.  City? 157.  Sizeet  and  No.? 

158.  Number  of  families  in  group? 

Members  of  group: 


160. 
Total 

MUes. 

Fttnales. 

l».Raoe. 

161. 

Hand 

oyer. 

162. 
Under  14. 

163. 
Total. 

164. 

Hand 

oyer. 

166. 
Underl4. 

ie6w 

Total. 

0,  .,,. 

■ 

( 

c 

4 

. 

«. 

f,    

/•  •• 

Males,  21  years  and  oyer. 

Females,  21  years  and  over. 

173. 

Number 

foreign 

bom. 

174. 
Number 
in  United 

States 
lesstlian 
one  year. 

176. 
Number 
speakliig 

17a. 

187. 
Married. 

166. 
Single. 

160. 
TotaL 

170. 
Married. 

m. 

Single. 

172. 
Total. 

Number 
fDllynat- 

Qtaosod. 

Notes 
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9AMILT  80HSD1JX.I-BOAB]>nrO  AVD  BOOMnre  OBOXTP  8trPFLB]BVT--CaatJin]ed. 

177.  Method  of  conducting  group? 


178.  Work  done  by  memben?. 


179.  Other  occupatians  or  busineaB  intereflta  of  head?. 


180.  Arrangements  with  employers?. 


« 


Notes. 
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FAMZLT  SOHBDITLB— BOAKDZHG  AHD  KOOMIVO  GBOinP  SVPPUniXVT-Conetaded. 


Newspapers  and  periodicals  taken. 


181.  Name. 

182.  Langnage. 

183.  Plaoe  of  pabBcatkBL 

1 

' 

184.  Gamp  or  other  special  echoolB  available?. 


185.  Description  of  housiiig?. 


186.  Deeciiption  of  furnishings?. 


187.  Remarks: 


Schedule  Forms  Used. 
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4.  BLOCK  BXPOBT  SCHBDITLX. 

[Used  in  study  of  househdidB  in  the  investigation  concerning  immigrantB  in  cities. 
For  instructions  concerning  the  use  of  the  schedule,  see  pp.  709  and  710.] 

X.C.7& 


BLOCK  REPORT. 


Special  Agent, 


1.  City? 2.  District?. 

3.  Block  canvassed:  a.  Name  of  street? 

h.  Side  of  street? e.  From  No 


to  No. 


d.  From street  to 


.street. 


e.  Date  of  completing  block  7 ,  190. 


6. 
oraR. 

6. 

No. 
stofles. 

7. 

No. 
Sched- 
ules. 

No.  apartments. 

10. 
Repair. 

Fire  escapes. 

14. 

No. 
stair- 
ways. 

4. 

House 
No. 

8. 
Ooco- 
pied. 

9. 
Vacant. 

11. 

Nom- 

ber. 

12. 
Ade- 
quate. 

13. 
Usable. 

• 

• 

. 

• 

* 

Notes 
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BXdOOK  VHOKOa  SOBazyUUi-Oontiniied. 


DlmoMioDS  of  yaid  In  fset. 

ToitoL 

WfBUpplj. 

15. 
Vnat. 

Boor. 

17. 
Side. 

IS. 
"Kind. 

10. 
No. 

20. 
Re- 
pair. 

31. 

22.  ARtDgemant. 

* 

■ 

• 

r 

Number  of  familiee  canvaiBed  of  each  race: 


28.  Race. 

24. 
No. 

23.  Race. 

No. 

1 

Total 

NoTsa.. 
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BLOCK  BXFOBT  MHXmrLB-Oonoladed. 

Number  of  families  canvaflsed  of  each  race  in  each  house: 


25. 
HooaeNo. 

as.  Raoa. 

27.Naof 
Kfaedules. 

25. 
House  No. 

25.  Baoe. 

27.  Naof 
Boihediilw. 

NOTBS. 


*mMm 
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6.  INDIVIDUAL  SCHSDULB. 

[Used  in  study  of  employees  in  the  investigations  concerning  immigrants  in  manu- 
facturing and  mining,  and  Japanese  and  other  immigrant  races  in  uie  Pacific  Coast 
and  Rocky  Mountain  States.  For  instructions  concerning  the  use  of  the  schedule, 
see  pp.  711-713.] 


I.  C,  79. 

Thb  UNrTED  States  Immiobation  Goioobsion,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Check  or  pat 
No 


1.  What  is  your  name? 

2.  Where  do  you  live  (street  and  nimiber)? 

3.  Mark  the  race  to  which  you  belong  with  a  cross  (thus  X): 


American,  white. 

American,  negro. 

Bohemian. 

Bulgarian. 

Croatian. 

.Danish. 

.Dutch. 

.English. 

.Finnish. 

.  French-Canadian. 

.German. 


..Greek. 

..Hebrew. 

..Irish. 

..Italian  f north V 

..Italian  (south). 

..Lithuanian. 

..Magyar. 

..Mont^iegrin. 

..Moravian. 

..Norwegian. 

. .  Polish. 


..Portugu< 

..Roumanian. 

..Russian. 

. .  Ruthenian. 

..Scotch. 

..Servian. 

..Slovak. 

..Slovenian. 

..Swedish. 

..Syrian. 


If  of  any  other  race,  write  name  of  race  here? 

4.  Occupation  (what  work  do  you  do)? 

6.  What  do  you  earn  per  day? 6.  What  do  you  earn  per  week?. 

7.  What  work  did  you  do  before  coming  to  the  United  States? 


(Pleaae  answer  questioos  on  both  sides  of  this  slip.| 


[Reverae.) 

8.  Sex  (male  or  female)? 9.  Age? 10.  In  what 

country  were  you  bom? 

11.  If  you  were  bom  in  the  United  States,  in  what  country  was  your  &ther 

born  ? 

12.  If  you  were  bom  in  the  United  States,  in  what  country  was  your  mother 

bom? 

13.  How  many  vears  have  you  been  in  the  United  States? ^ 

14.  Have  you  nrst  naturalization  papers? 15.  Have  you  second 

.  naturalization  papers? 

16.  Are  you  single,  married,  widowed,  or  divorced? 

17.  If  you  are  married,  is  your  wife  or  husband  in  the  United  States? 

18.  How  many  living  children  have  you? 19.  How  many  of  your 

children  are  in  the  United  States? 

20.  Can  you  speak  English? 21.  Can  you  read  English? 

22.  Oan  you  write  English? 

23.  Can  you  read  your  native  language? 24.  Can  you  write  your 

native  language? 

25.  How  many  times  have  you  been  back  to  your  native  land? 

26.  How  many  years  have  you  worked  for  this  company? 

27.  What  work  did  you  first  do  for  this  company? 

Name  of  establidiiment? 

Industry? City  or  town? 

Department? State? 

IFlMse  sDswer  questions  on  both  sides  of  this  sllp.| 


Schedule  Fonns  Used. 


e.  IKPLOYXX'8  acBXDva. 

[Used  in  study  oi  employees  in  the  investigation  concerning  immigrantfl  in  numu< 
facturing  and  mining,  and  Japanese  and  other  immigrant  lacee  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  Stat«e.  For  instructions  concerning  the  nee  of  the 
•chedule,  see  pp.  711  and  713-717.] 


IM  ImiulKifttloD  G 


P.R. 

NaLS. EMPLOYER'S  SCHEDULE-^. 

No.r.8 

1.  Name  of  eatablisbment?  2.  SlateT  . . 

3.  Street  and  number? 4.  City?  . . 

B.  Industry? 

C.  Name  and  position  of  person  who  furnished  inf<»mation? 


7.  Occupations,  races,  wages: 


™ 

"1 

1 

t 

1 

Wtve. 

1 

W»g«. 

1 

w^l 

i 

f 
« 

1 

f 

1 

f 
i 

.... 

t.. 

».. 

t.. 
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XXPLCynS'B  SOHIDVXX— Oontinaed. 

8.  GonditiQiiB  of  employment  (other  than  wages  and  hous): 

a.  R^fularity  of  work? 

5.  Frequency  of  wage  payments? 
e.  How  are  wages  paid? 

d,  TenuB  on  which  company  fumishes — ^Boaid,  lodging,  houses? 

Description  of  board,  lodging,  or  houses  famished? 

e.  Medical  or  hospital  service  furnished  by  company? 

Cost  to  employees? 

Extent  of  service? 
/.  Sanitary  conditions? 
g.  Special  liability  to  accident  or  dissaaeT 
h.  Company  or  oommissary  stores? 

Requirements  as  to  patronage? 

Accessibility  of  other  stores? 
t.  Nature  and  extent  of  welfare  work  by  employer? 

9.  Relative  to  securing  immigrants: 

a.  Were  immigrants  secured  from— Native  land,  vidmty,  ^thersectimis  of  U.  8.? 

b.  Were  families  with  them? 

e.  Method  of  securing  immigrants  (state  particulara)? 

d.  Discrimination  for  or  against  immigrants  in — ^Employment,  wages,  housing? 

10.  Effect  of  employment  of  immigrants  upon  economic  position  of  lormer  employees: 

a.  Brief  history  of  employment  of  immigrantB,  by  races? 
h.  Reasons  for  change  in  races? 

c.  Friction  between  old  employees  and  immigrants? 

d.  Effect  of  comx>etition  of  immigrants  upon  efficiency  of  old  employees? 

e.  What  displaced  employees  have  done? 
/.  Attendant  changes  in  wages? 

^  g.  Attendant  changes  in  hours? 

%.  Attendant  changes  in  employment  of  women? 
t.  Attendant  changes  in  employment  of  children? 

11.  Effect  of  employment  of  iiomigrants  upon  industrial  organization  and  methods: 

a.  Have  immigrants  aided  in  development  of  new  industries? 

6.  Effect  on  method  of  work? 


e.  Effect  on  industrial  organisation? 
d.  Effect  on  use  of  machinery? 
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XMPLOTXX'B  SOHBDUXS-CoDOhutod. 

12.  Belatioiis  batwoen  the  different  races  employed: 

a.  Are  the  different  laces  segregated— At  work? 

5.  In  boarding  places? 

e.  In  sleeping  places? 

d.  In  housing? 

«.  Do  immigrant  races  associate  freely  with  each  other? 

/.  With  natives? 

13.  FtogresB  of  immigrants: 

a.  Are  immigrants  working  upward  in  the  scale  of  occupations? 

b.  Are  they  becoming  foremen? 

c.  Are  they  progressing  in  knowledge  of  English? 

d.  In  school  attendance? 
«.  In  civic  interest,  etc.? 

14.  Employment  of  women  and  children  (specify  by  races  and  indicate  employment 

secured): 

(Employer's  experience  as  to  tendency  of  each  race  toward  securing  employment 
for  women  and  children.) 

15.  Relative  efficiency  of  immigrants  and  natives  (specify  by  races  and  occupations): 

a.  IndustriousnesB? 
5.  Attentiveness? 

c.  Adaptability? 

d.  Tractability? 
€.  Supervision? 
/.  Sobriety? 

g.  Progressiveness? 

h.  Use  of  English,  as  affecting  efficiency? 

16.  Order  of  preference  among  races  employed  (specify  by  occux>ations): 

17.  Employer's  opinion  of  the  second  generation  (specify  by  races): 

18.  Nationality  and  race  of — 

a.  Employer? 

b.  Persons  furnishing  information? 

1.  Name? 

2.  Position? 

8.  Country  of  birth? 

4.  Race? 

6.  Yean  in  United  States? 


) 
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7.  PAT  BOLL  SCHEDULE  (1). 

[Used  in  study  of  employees  in  the  investigation  concerning  immigrants  in  manufac- 
turing and  mining.  For  instructions  concerning  the  use  of  the  schedule,  see  pp.  711 
and  717.] 


The  Iminigration  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


PAY  ROLL— K. 


1.  Name  of  establishment? 

2.  City? 3.  State? 

4.  Industry? 5.  Date  of  pay  roll?. 


1 

6.  Ooonpa- 

7.  Race. 

8. 
Bex. 

9. 

Ap- 
prox- 
unate 

age. 

Pay. 

Hoonper— 

Plecewoikers. 

(Valaeof 

board,  etc. 

Pay  to  helper, 

etc.) 

•     tion  and 
name  of 
employee. 

10.  Rate. 

11. 
Per— 

12. 
Day. 

13. 
Week. 

14.  Time 
wodced. 

15. 
Earn- 
IngB. 

• 

DoOart.  CU. 

• 

■ 

■ 

1 

1 

. .«.••.«.• 

i 

• 

' 

i 

■ 
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9.  ooxinnnTT  scheduub. 

I  [Used  in  the  investigationfl  concerning  immimnte  in  mannlacturing  and  mining, 

'  Japanese  and  otEer  immigrant  laces  in  uie  Pacific  Coast  and  Bocky  '^Aimtftin 

States,  and  recent  immigrants  in  agriculture.] 


LC.68. 

TliB  XminJgration  OonuniBBloii, 
Wtt&ington,  D.  C. 


COMMUNITY  SCHEDULE^MM.^ 


1.  LocaHty? 

2.  State? 

3.  Population  in  1900:  a.  Native?    b.  Foreign? 

4.  Estimated  population  now:  a.  Native?    a.  Foreign? 

5.  Descriptive:  a.  Description  of  locality?  b.  Climatic  conditions?  e,  Sofl?  dL  Mar- 

ket?   e.  Transportation  facilities?  /.  Inducements?    g.  Obstacles?    JL  Local 
prejudice? 

6.  Brief  history  of  immigration,  by  races: 

a.  Length  of  time  coming? 

b.  General  causes  for  coming? 

c.  Occupations  and  trades  entered? 

d.  Progress? 

e.  General  effect  of  immigration  upon  commvnityf) 

7.  GeneneJ  industries: 

a.  Emplojrment  available? 

6.  Industrial  history? 

c.  Effect  of  immigrants  upon  local  industries? 


d.  Industries  established  or  promoted  by  immigranl 

e.  Because  of  opportunity  to  employ  immi^prants?  i 
/.  Because  of  peculiar  training  or  skill  of  immigrants?/ 
a.  Because  of  demand  by  immigrant  consumers? 

n.  Immigrants  becomiiig  employers? 

t.  Races  employed  by  immigrant  employers? 

8.  Business: 

a.  Existing  opportunities? 

b.  Immigrants  and  their  children  in  business,  by  races  (natoie  of  bwiness. 

extent,  progress,  races  employed)? 

c.  Methods  compared  with  natives  in  same  buainesB? 

d.  Association  with  business  men  of  other  races? 

e.  Gemenl  standing  in  community? 

9.  The  professions: 

a.  immif;rants  and  their  children  in  the  professians,  by  laoes? 

b.  Tndmng  and  progress? 

c.  Standing  in  community,  professional  and  otherwise? 

10.  Street  trades,  by  races: 

a.  Immigrants  and  their  children  in  street  trades? 
5.  Previous  occupation? 
c' Length  of  stay? 

d.  Advancement,  if  any? 

11.  Citizenship,  by  races: 

a.  Tendency  toward  naturalization? 

b.  Interest  m  civic  afEairs? 

c.  Influences  controlling  various  races? 

d.  Standing  on  questions  of  good  government? 

e.  Standing  as  citizens,  from  viewpoint  of  various  classes? 

12.  Fraternal  and  other  oiganizations,  by  races: 

a.  Character,  purpose,  and  effect  of  societies  peculiar  to  various  TacmT 

b.  Membership  and  interest  in  such  societies? 

c.  Membership  and  interest  of  immigrantB  and  their  children  in  American 

fraternal  oiganizations? 

d.  Attitude  of  the  various  races  toward  trade  unions? 

e.  Attitude  of  trade  unions  toward  immigrants? 

13.  Housing  and  segregation,  by  races: 

a.  Tendency  to  congr^te  in  certain  localities? 
h.  Reasons  for  such  congregating? 
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13.  Housing  and  segre^tion,  bv  races — Continued. 

c.  General  condition  of  nouses,  etc.,  in  immigrant  localities  compared  with 

localities  occupied  by  natives  in  same  grade  of  employment? 

d.  Effect  of  length  of  residence  on  housing,  etc.? 

e.  Do  children  oi  immigrants  continue  in  same  localities? 

/.  Obedience  to  municipal  r^ulations  relative  to  housing? 

g.  Immigrant  boarding  houses  compared  with  native  boarding  houses  occupied 

by  same  grade  of  employees? 
h.  Usual  price  of  board  in  immigrant  houses? 
i.  In  native  houses? 

14.  Schools: 

a.  Facilities? 

&.  Attendance  and  proffress  of  immigrants  and  their  children,  by  races — 
Primary,  grammar,  nieh,  schools  other  than  public  night  schools? 

c.  Relationship  between  children  of  various  races/ 

d.  Immigrants  and  their  children  as  teachers? 

15.  Churches: 

a.  Facilities? 

b.  Special  work  done  among  iminifi;rants7 

c.  Attendance  of  immigrants  and  their  children,  bv  races? 

d.  Relationship  between  immi^frants  and  their  children  and  natives? 

e.  Other  oiganizations  for  religious  work? 

16.  Libraries,  reading  rooms,  etc.: 

a.  Facilities? 

b.  Efforts  in  behalf  of  immigrants? 

c.  Interest  8ho¥ni  by  immigrants  and  their  children,  by  races? 

d.  Character  of  reading  demanded  by  immigrants  and  their  children,  by  races? 

17.  Americanization,  by  races: 

a.  Extent? 

b.  Causes  favoring? 

c.  Causes  opposing? 

18.  Investments,  Dy  races: 

a.  Tendency  to  save? 

b.  Tendencv  to  purchase  homes? 

c.  Nature  01  investments? 

d.  Amount  of  monev  sent  abroad? 

e.  Purpose  for  which  sent? 

19.  Charity,  Dy  races: 

a.  Tendency  to  accept  charity? 

6.  Tendency  to  maintain  their  own  charity  oiganizations  or  to  otherwise  assist 
those  of  same  race? 

20.  Medical,  by  races: 

a.  Diseases  of  immigrants  and  effect  on  public  health? 

b.  Obedience  to  municipal  health  r^ulations? 

21.  Criminality,  by  races: 

a.  Nature  and  extent  of  crimes? 
6.  Crimes  peculiar  to  races?  . 

c.  Tendency  of  races  to  protect  criminals  of  same  race? 

d.  Ciiminahty  of  children  of  immigrants? 

e.  Criminal  societies? 

22.  Probable  future  immigration? 

23.  Names,  addresses,  etc.,  of  persons  interviewed: 

a.  Name? 

6.  Address? 

c.  Trade  or  occupation? 

24.  Miscellaneous? 
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11.  SPECIAL  SCHOOL  SCHEDTTLE. 

[Used  in  the  intensive  investigation  concerning  the  children  of  immigianta  in  schools. 
For  instructions  concerning  the  use  of  the  schedule,  see  pp.  722-725.] 


l.C.,70.  CHyt.... 

The  United  States  Schooir .. 

Xnunigratlon  Gommlflsloii,  Orade?  . . 

Washington,  D.  C.  Teacherr 


SCHOOL  INQUIRY— PUPIL'S  SLIP. 


PilD0tpal7 


1.  Name  of  pupil? 2.  Sex? 

3.  Date  of  burtn?    (Please  enter  month,  day  of  month,  and  year) 

4.  Where  were  you  Dom?    (Pleaae  enter  citv  and  State  if  bom  in  the  United  States, 

and  name  of  country  onlv  if  bom  outsiae  the  United  States) 

5.  Have  you  ever  attended  school  in  any  other  city? 

6.  If  you  were  bom  abroad,  how  many  years  have  you  been  in  the  United  States? 

7.  If  you  were  bom  abroad,  did  you  attend  school  before  coming  to  the  United 

States? \ 

8.  How  old  were  you  when  you  first  attended  public  school  in  the  United  States? 

(Do  not  count  kindergarten) 

9.  In*what  grade  did  you  enter  public  school  in  the  United  States?    (Do  not  count 

kind  ergarten) 

10.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  any  kind  of  school  in  the  United  States?  (Count 

this  year,  but  do  not  count  kindei^gparten) 

11.  In  what  country  was  your  father  bom? 

12.  To  what  race  does  your  father  belong?    (Please  see  list  on  other  side  of  thie  sheet) 

13.  If  your  father  was  bom  abroad,  how  many  years  has  he  been  in  the  United  States? 

14.  If  your  fetther  was  bom  abroad,  does  he  speak  English? 

15.  If  your  fether  was  bom. abroad,  has  he  firat  naturalization  papers? 

16.  If  your  &ther  was  bom  abroad,  has  he  second  naturalization  papers? 

17 .  In  what  country  was  your  motner  bom? 

18.  To  what  race  does  your  mother  belong?    (Please  see  list  on  other  side  of  this 

fiheet) 

19.  If  your  mother  was  bom  abroad,  how  many  years  has  she  been  in  the  United 

States? 

20.  If  yomr  mother  was  bom  abroad,  does  she  speak  English? 

21.  What  language  is  spoken  in  your  home? 

[Reverse.] 
To  BE  Filled  oxtt  bt  Tbacheb. 

22.  Number  of  days  school  from  beginning  of  present  school  year  to  December  31, 

1908? 

23.  Number  of  days  pupil  has  attended  school  from  beginning  of  present  school  year 

to  December  31, 1908? 

24.  Standing  of  pupil  in  last  report: 

a.  Arithmetic 

b.  Cooking 

c.  Drawing 

d.  Geography 

e.  Grammar  or  language 

/.  History  or  civics 


a.  Manual  training 


Nature  study 

t.  Reading 

j.  Sewing 

k.  Writii]^ 
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SPXCIAL  SCHOOL  SCHBDUUI— Concluded. 
25.  How  WM  pupil  admitted  to  the  preseiht  claas  this  school  year: 


a.  By  promotion. 

6.  By  transfer  from  other  public 

school  in  this  city 

e.  From  public  school  outside  of 

this  city 

26.  Chief  cause  of  retardation: 

a.  Late  entrance 

6.  Language 

c.  Absent,  sick 

d.  Absent,  other  causes 

€.  Changing  schools 

/.  Ill  health 


(f.  From  private  school  in  this  city  or  else- 
where   

e.  New  pupil  (never  before  in  school) 


/.  Not  promoted  last  year. 


a.  Poor  sight  or  hearing. 


Def. 

i.  Slow 

j.  Outside  activities 

ib.  (Insert  other  o uses). 


INSTRUCTIONS  CONCERNINO  COUNTRY  OF  BIRTH  AND  RACE. 

In  the  following  list  are  enumerated  the  principal  coimtries  of  birth  of  the  residents 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  races  within  each  countrv .  Other  races  not  here  enumer- 
ated may  be  found  represented  by  a  few  individuals  and  when  so  found  should  be 
entered  under  their  aesignation. 


United  States: 

American  White. 
American  Negro. 
American  Inaian. 

Austria-Hunganr : 

Bohemian  (Czech). 
Bosnian. 
Bulgarian. 
Croatian. 
Dalmatian. 
German. 
Hebrew. 
Hervat. 
Herzegovinian. 
Italian,  North. 
Magyar  (Hungarian). 
Montenegrin. 
Moravian  (Czech). 
.    Polish. 
Roumanian. 
Ruthenian  (Russniak). 
Servian. 
Slovak. 
Slovenian. 

Belgium: 
Dutch. 
Flemish. 
French. 

Bul^ria: 

Bulgarian. 
Macedonian. 

Canada: 

Canadian. 

English. 

French  Canadian. 

Irish. 

Scotch. 
China:  Chinese. 
Denmark:  Danish. 


England: 

Enfi:li8h. 

Hebrew. 

Irish. 

Scotch. 

Welsh. 
Finland:  Finnish. 
France: 

French. 

Hebrew. 
Germany: 

German. 

Hebrew. 

Polish. 
Greece: 

Greek. 

Macedonian. 
India:     East  Indian  or 

Hindu. 
Ireland: 

Irish. 

Scotch-Irish. 
Italy: 

Italian,  North. 

Italian,  South. 
Japan:  Japanese. 
Korea:  Korean. 
Mexico:  Mexican. 
Montenegro: 

Montenegrin. 

Servian. 
Netherlands  (Holland) : 

Dutch. 

Flemish. 
Norway :  Norwegian. 
Portugal     (Azores,      Cape 

Verde) :  Portuguese. 
Roumania: 

Hebrew. 

Roumanian. 


Russia: 

Armenian. 

Finnish. 

German. 

Hebrew. 

Lithuanian. 

Polish. 

Russian. 
Scotland :  Scotch. 
Servia:  Servian. 
Spain:  Spanish. 
Sweden:  Swedish. 
Switzerland : 

French. 

German. 

Italian,  North. 
Turkey  in  Asia: 

Armenian. 

Greek. 

Hebrew. 

Syrian. 

Turkish. 
Turkey  in  Europe: 

Bulgarian. 

Greek. 

Hebrew. 

Macedonian. 

Montenegrin. 

Servian. 

Syrian. 

Turkish. 
Wales:  Welsh. 
West  Indies  (Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  Haiti,  Bahamas): 

Cuban. 

English. 

Negro. 

Spanish. 
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12.  HIGHXB  SDXrCATIONAL  mSTITTTTIONS  SCHBBITLS. 
[n§ed  in  the  investigation  concerning  £he  children  of  immigrants  in  schools.] 

THE  IMMIGRATION  COMMISSION  EDUCATIONAL  INQUIRY. 


Name  of  institution. 


Department. 
Location 


Name  of  student Sex. 


Age  at  last  birthday Country  of  birth. 

If  bom  abroad,  how  many  years  in  United  States... 


Year  In  course  of  study  in  which  student  is  registering.    (Check  the  appropriate 

year.) 

1st  year. 

2d  year. 

3d  year. 

4th  year. 

Sth  year. 

ethjrear. 

1 

Father  of  student:    Country  of  birth Race. 

Mother  of  student:  Country  of  birth Race. 


NoTE. — ^The  distinction  between  race  and  country  of  birth  is  highly  important  in 
such  cases  as  Switzerland,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  etc.  Please,  therefore,  note  lacei 
whether  it  agrees  with  nationality  or  does  not. 

18.  TEACHEB'S   SCHEDULE. 
[Used  in  the  investigation  concerning  the  children  of  immigrants  in  schools.] 

INFORMATION  DESIRED  CONCERNING  THE  GRADE  TEACHERS. 


(Please  answer  the  following  questions  concerning  yourself.) 


1.  Sex, 


2.  Place  of  birth  (enter  city  and  State  if  bom  in  the  United  States,  and  country  if 
bom  abroad) 


3.  If  bom  abroad,  how  many  years  have  you  been  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Country  of  birth  of  father 


6.  Race  of  father. 


6.  How  many  years  have  you  been  engaged  in  teaching  (counting  present  year) , 
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14.  nCMIGBANTS  AS  CHABTTT  SEXKXBS  8CHEBTJLE. 

[Used  in  the  investigation  concerning  immigrants  as  charity  seekers.    For  instruc- 
tions concerning  the  use  of  the  scnedule,  see  pp.  726  and  727] 

I.e.,  61. 

The  Immigration  Commlasion, 

Wasungton,  D.  C. 


OrganizaUon 
City 


CHARITY  SLIP. 


Case 

J  No.? 

1.  Family  at 
home. 

2. 

Sex. 

3. 
Age. 

4.  S.yU.y 
W.orD. 

5. 
Read. 

6. 
Write. 

7.  Speak 
KngUsh. 

8.  Oocupfttion. 

0.  Country  of 
birth. 

Head 

■ 

• 

a. 
5. 
e. 
d. 
e. 

/. 
9- 


10.  Race. 


Foreign-bom  males 
21  or  over. 


11.  First 

nat. 
papers. 


12.  Seo- 
ond  nat. 
papers. 


13. 

Years  In 

United 

States. 


Last  arrival  in  United  States  (report  only  for  persons 
who  last  arrived  in  United  States  less  than  6  years  ago). 


14.  Date. 


15.  Port  of  landing. 


16.   Steamship  or 
steamship  line. 


17.  Aid  given  (enter  check): 

Cash ' 

Clothing 

Employment  secured 

Food  or  meals 

Fuel • 

Lodging 

Medicine  or  medical  attend- 
ance  

Kent 

Transportation 

Other 

18.  Apparent  cause  of  need  (enter  check) : 

Accident  to  breadwinner 

Accident  to  another  member 

offamily 

Death  of  breadwinner 

Death  of  another  member  of 

family 


18.  Apparent    cause    of    need    (enter 
check) — Continued . 

Desertion  by  husband 

Illness  of  breadwinner 

Illness  of  another  member  of 

fomily 

Incarceration  of  breadwin- 


ner, 


Insufficient  earnings 

Intemperance  of  breadwin- 
ner      . 

Lack  of  employment 

Loss  by  fire . 

Neglect  by  breadwinner . 

Oldage 

Other 

19.  Approximate  total  value  of  aid 
given  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  this  slip %. 
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16.  mSTBXrCTZONS  CONCSBNINO  XTSS  OF  SCHEDULES. 

GENERAL  SCHEDULE  H— AGRICULTURAL  SUPPLEMENT— BOARDING  AND 

ROOMING  GROUP  SUPPLEMENT. 

GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS. 

General  Schedule  H  is  to  be  used  in  getting  detailed  reports  from  feuniliea  in  the 
various  investi^tionB  in  industrial  communities,  agricultural  communities,  and 
congested  districts. 

The  Agricultural  Supplement  is  to  be  used  in  connection  with  General  Schedule 
H  in  securing  data  from  families  in  agricultural  communities.  This  supplement 
should  be  attached  to  the  general  schedme  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  Boarding  and  Roominjg  Group  Supplement  is  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
General  Schedule  H  in  seciuing  data  from  large  boarding  and  rooming  groups.  This 
supplement  should  be  attached  to  the  general  schedule  to  which  it  belongs. 

Tne  purpose  of  these  schedules  is  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  families  of  various 
races  of  immigrants;  also  of  families  of  native-bom  children  of  immigrants  and  of 
families  American  bom  for  two  or  more  generations. 

The  agent  in  charge  will  give  definite  instmctions  as  to  the  number  of  families  of 
each  race  for  which  schedules  shall  be  secured  in  each  locality  studied. 

Every  question  in  the  schedule  should  be  answered,  so  far  as  i>os8ible.  If  the 
answer  to  an  inquiry  is  "None,"  the  agent  should  write  "None"  and  should  never 
use  a  dash  instead  of  "None."  Where  it  is  found  impossible  to  seciu^  information 
enter  * ' Un. ' '  for  unobtainable.  Never  enter ' ' Un. ' '  unless  the  informAtion  is  actually 
unobtainable . 

Where  an  answer  is  "Yes"  or  "No,"  enter  "Y"  or  "N."  Use  printed  and  not 
script  "Y"  and  "N." 

Tne  information  should  in  every  case  possible  be  obtained  for  every  individual 
living  in  the  household,  unless  too  much  time  would  be  consumed  in  seeing  all  boarders 
and  lodgers,  or  unless  a  Boarding  and  Rooming  Group  Supplement  is  used. 

In  the  instances  where  the  same  answer  to  an  inquiry  applies  to  all  the  members 
of  the  familv,  it  should  be  written  in  but  once  and  a  brace  used  to  indicate  that  it 
applies  to  all  of  the  family. 

The  "family  at  home"  includes  all  the  members  of  the  immediate  family,  as  well 
as  boarders,  lodgers,  relatives,  and  other  individuals.  Exclude  dependents  or  other 
persons  making  a  visit  of  less  than  three  months.  Casual  visitors  should  not  be  taken 
into  account.  If  the  household  contains  more  than  ten  persons,  an  extra  schedule 
should  be  used.  On  the  first  pa^e  of  the  second  schedule,  only  the  first  four  inquiries 
need  be  answered  but,  in  addition,  write  "second"  on  the  upper  left-hand  comer. 
The  schedules  should  be  fastened  together. 

The  space  for  notes  at  the  bottom  of  each  sheet  should  be  used  for  the  explanation 
or  elaboration  of  any  data  which  do  not  clearly  fit  into  the  itemized  statements  on 
the  page.  Additional  space  at  the  end  of  the  schedule  is  aim  provided  for  remarks. 
The  agent  should  freely  use  these  spaces  for  notes  in  order  to  give  the  fullest  cleamesB 
to  all  statements  in  the  main  body  of  the  schedules  as  well  as  to  supply  any  data  not 
called  for  but  which  seems  of  value. 

GENERAL  SCHEDULE   H  IN  INDUSTRIAL  COMMUNrriES. 

In  using  General  Schedule  H  in  Industrial  Communities,  all  inquiries  should  be 
answered  so  far  as  possible,  except  inquiries  6,  49,  50,  92,  and  94. 
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OENBBAL  SCHBPTTLB  H  IN  CONOBSITON  DI8TBICTS. 

II  agents  engaged  in  congestion  work  find  that  efforts  to  secure  answers  to  certain 
aaestions,  especially  those  relating  to  expenditures,  arouse  opposition  which  may  affect 
me  success  ol  the  work  in  any  particular  block,  such  questions  may  be  omitted  for  the 
block.  However,  these  inquiries  should  not  be  omitted  without  such  reason,  unless 
in  the  agent's  opinion  they  cannot  be  secured  with  a  normal  degree  of  accuracy. 
"Wherever  omitted  for  either  of  the  above  reasons  the  agent  should  enter  ''Passed/' 
stating  leaaon. 

OIKBSAL  BGHBDULE  H  IN  AOBICUI^TUIIAL  COMMUNITIES. 

AU  inqturies  should  be  answered  so  far  as  possible,  except  inouiries  4,  6,  49,  60,  92, 
93, 94, 95, 96,  and  109.  Inquiries  87, 88,  and  89  should  be  omittea  so  far  as  anv  income 
from  the  fann  is  concerned  as  they  are  better  answered  imder  the  Agricultural  Supple- 
ment, but  income  from  rent,  interest,  etc.,  should  be  entered  in  these  columns  and  noted 
as  such.  Inouiries  78,  79,  80,  81,  83,  92,  93,  and  94  should  be  omitted  except  for  such 
nwrnheiB  ol  tne  family  as  are  employed  for  wages  either  regularly  or  occasionally. 

AOBICULTX7BAL  SUPPLEMENT. 

In  investigating  families  in  i^cultural  communities,  the  Agricultural  Supplement 
is  to  be  usedin  all  cases  in  addition  to  Greneral  Schedule  H.  This  supplement  diould 
be  attached  to  l^e  General  Schedule  H  of  which  it  is  apart.  When  tnis  supplement 
IB  used,  indicate  that  &ct  by  a  check  preceding  "  Agr.  Sup.''  on  the  upper  left-hand 
comer  of  Genend  Schedule  H. 

The  purpose  of  this  supplement  is  to  secure  definite  information  relating  to  the 
progress  of  families  engagea  in  general  agriculture,  horticulture,  gardening,  dairying, 
stock  raising,  etc. 

Exercise  care  to  secure  onlv  representative  &milies. 

Detailed  instructions  for  tne  inquiries  on  the  Agricultural  Supplement  are  found 
imder  numbers  111  to  153. 

GENERAL  SCHEDULE  H  IN  BOARDINa  AND  BOOMING  GROUPS. 

General  Schedule  H  should  be  used  in  securing  information  from  boarding  and  room- 
ing groups  both  in  the  work  in  industrial  communities  and  in  congestion  districts. 

In  small  boarding  and  rooming  groups,  sufficient  information  can  be  secured  on  Gen- 
eral Schedule  H,  but  where  laree  groups  of  sav  fifteen  or  more  members  are  found,  the 
Boarding  and  Rooming  Group  Supplement  should  be  used  in  every  case. 

Where  only  a  few  boarders  are  xept.  the  ajgent  ehould  secure  information  from  as 
many  of  them  as  possible,  either  from  tnem  directly  or  from  the  head  of  the  £a,mily,  if 
he  can  give  trustworthy  information  concerning  them.  Where  boarders  and  lodgers 
are  found,  it  may  not  he  jXMsible  to  secure  information  from  all,  but  the  agent  diould 
secure  detailed  mformation  on  General  Schedule  H  from  several  representative  ones. 

In  every  case  where  there  are  boarders  and  lodgers,  if  information  in  regard  to  the 
whole  number  is  not  secured,  the  agent  should  enter,  either  in  columns  30  and  32  or  in 
a  note  to  those  columns,  the  total  number  of  members  of  the  household  and  also  the 
number  for  which  information  is  not  secured .  No  specific  information  can  be  given  as 
to  the  exact  number  for  which  information  should  be  secured;  the  a^ent,  however, 
should  be  sure  that  he  has  a  sufficient  number  to  make  his  report  of  the  household  rep- 
resentative. 

It  will  often  be  necessary  for  the  agent  to  make  more  than  one  visit  to  the  hoiise  in 
which  boezden  and  lodgers  are  kept  m  order  to  interview  various  members. 

BOARDING  AND  ROOMING  GROUP  SUPPLEMENT. 

This  supplement  is  to  be  used  in  large  boarding  and  rooming  groups,  where  say  fif- 
teen or  more  boarders  or  lodgers  are  in  the  same  group .  Detailed  information  should  be 
secured  from  a  representative  number  of  members  of  each  group  and  entered  on 
General  Schedule  H  following  detailed  instructions  given  under  inquiries  1  to  110. 
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In  detennining  how  many  of  the  members  of  the  group  to  treat  in  General  Schedule 
H,  try  to  secure  a  fair  representation  of  the  general  character  of  the  group  in  respect  to 
race,  length  of  residence  in  the  United  States,  conjugal  condition,  occupation,  and 
earnings. 

Use  the  Boarding  and  Booming  Group  Supplement  in  addition  to  Greneral  Schedule 
H,  to  give  a  summary  of  certain  general  ts^ta  relating  to  Uie  group  as  a  whole  and  to 
all  the  members,  including  those  represented  on  General  Schedule  H. 

When  the  Boarding  ana  Rooming  Group  Supplement  is  used,  enter  a  check  pre- 
ceding ''Group  Sup.  on  the  upper  left-nand  comer  of  General  Schedule  H  and 
attach  the  supplement  securely  to  the  general  schedule  to  which  it  belongs.  Also 
omit  from  Schedule  H  inquiry  21  and  ''No.  fams.''  in  inquiries  11, 12,  and  13. 

Detailed  instructions  for  the  inquiries  on  the  Boarding  and  Rooming  Group  Supple- 
ment are  found  under  numbers  154  to  187. 

In  deciding  whether  to  treat  a  doubtful  case,  as  a  family  taking  boarders,  for  which 
General  Schedule  H  alone  is  to  be  used,  or  as  a  boarding  ana  rooming  group,  for 
which  the  Boarding  and  Rooming  Group  Supplement  is  required  in  addition  to 
General  Schedule  H,  try  to  ascertain  whether  the  income  from  the  boarders  and 
lodgers  is  the  main  source  of  income  of  the  family.  If  such  is  the  case,  use  the  sup- 
plement; if  not,  use  General  Schedule  H  alone.  However,  the  supplement  need 
not  be  fdled  out  if  all  or  nearly  all  the  boarders  have  been  treated  on  the  (jeneral 
Schedule  H. 

It  is  believed  that  the  individual  schedule  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  securing 
information  for  this  supplement,  especially  for  the  tabiQar  portion  of  the  supplement. 
If  the  individual  schedule  is  used,  the  agent  need  not  enter  the  replies  on  tne  tabular 
statements,  but  should  mark  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer  of  the  supplement  the 
number  of  individual  schedules  secured  and  should  inclose  them  in  an  envelope 
attached  to  the  schedule  to  which  they  belong.  If  the  individual  schedules  are  not 
used  and  the  tabular  information  secured  is  only  approximately  correct,  the  agent 
should  enter  just  above  the  tabular  portion  of  the  supplement,  "Approx.'' 

In  the  important  industrial  communities  the  agent  m  charge  shoula  have  a  thorough 
study  made  of  a  few  boarding  and  rooming  groups  of  each  of  the  races  represented. 

" family''  or  "bOARDINO  or  ROOMIKa  GROUP." 

Great  difficulty  will  be  found  in  determining  whether  a  particular  &mily  reported 
on  General  Scheaule  H  should  be  considered  a  "family''  or  a  "boarding  or  rooming 
group."  Where  the  boarding  or  rooming  group  divides  the  expenses  of  food  and 
drink,  the  question  is  a  simple  one,  but  wnere  the  boarders  or  lodgers  pay  a  fixed 
sum  for  their  board  or  lodging  or  both,  the  problem  is  harder  to  solve. 

In  many  families  several  boarders  may  be  kept  without  destroying  the  family  life, 
while  in  others  a  very  few  boarders  may  have  changed  the  conditions  in  such  a  way 
that  the  &imily  life  is  practically  lost  and  the  home  has  become  simply  a  boarding  or 
rooming  group. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  set  any  fixed  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  a^nt.  After 
visiting  the  family,  the  agent  will  be  m  the  best  possible  position  to  determme  whether 
the  home  visited  should  be  considered  a  "famuy  "  or  a  "group."  ^  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  heading  on  this  schedule,  the  agent  should  enter  "T"  if  he  considers  the 
schedule  a  "famihr"  schedule  and  "G"  if  he  considers  it  a  "boarding  or  rooming 
group."  This  will  not  apply  to  the  agricultural  tchedulea  unless  very  unusual  condi- 
tions are  found. 
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GENERAL  SCHEDULE  H. 

INSTRUCTIONS  IN  DETAIL. 

1.  Name  of  head:  Enter  the  full  name  of  the  head  of  family,  giving  Christian  name 
first. 

If  there  is  a  husband  in  the  family,  he  is  always  to  be  reported  as  the  head.  If  the 
husband  is  dead  and  the  wife  living,  give  the  name  of  the  wife,  unless  it  appears  quite 
clearly  that  the  wife  is  only  a  dependent  and  the  real  head  of  the  family  is  some  one  of 
the  children^  in  which  case  the  name  of  such  child  should  appear  under  inquiry  1. 

When  a  wife,  living  with  her  husband,  conducts  a  boarding  or  rooming  group,  enter 
the  husband  as  head.  The  &ct  that  the  wife  conducts  the  group  shoiudbe  entered 
under  inquiry  21,  and  also  imder  **work  done,"  inquiry  73. 

2.  State:  Enter  the  name  of  the  State. 

3.  City:  Enter  the  name  of  the  city. 

4.  Street  and  number:  Enter  the  name  of  the  street  and  number  of  the  house 
being  canvassed.  In  the  congestion  study,  where  a  comer  house,  which  has  a  number 
on  a  cross  street,  is  being  canvassed,  state  the  fact  plainly  in  a  note  in  order  that  the 
schedule  may  be  tabulated  with  the  schedules  for  the  street  which  is  being  studied. 
Such  comer  nouse  should  be  canvassed  imless  it  is  of  a  different  character  from  the 
block  being  studied. 

5.  House:  Enter  a  check  above  the  appropriate  letter  to  indicate  whether  or  not 
the  house  is  front,  rear,  or  second  rear.  This  refers  to  the  house  as  a  whole  and  not  to 
the  particular  apartment  occupied.  A  "front"  house  fronts  on  a  street.  A  **rear" 
house  has  another  house  between  it  and  the  front  street.  A  "second  rear"  house  has 
two  houses  between  it  and  the  front  street. 

Enter  above  the  word  " Colon v,"  "  Y"  or  "N  "  to  indicate  whether  or  not  the  family 
lives  in  a  foreign  colony.  By  foreign  colony  "  is  meant  an  aggre^tion  of  families  or 
individuals  of  the  same  race  living  in  close  proximity  to  one  another. 

Enter  a  check  above  the  appropriate  inquiry  indicating  whether  the  house  is 
detached,  semidetached,  or  in  block.  By  "detached  "  is  meant  a  house  having  clear 
space  on  Doth  sides  between  it  and  the  nearest  house;  by  "semidetached  "  is  meant  a 
house  having  a  party  wall  with  a  house  on  one  side  only;  bv  "in  block"  is  meant  a 
house  having  party  walls  with  a  house  on  each  side.  Where  tnere  are  individual  walls 
without  clear  air  space,  they  should  be  considered  as  party  walls  for  the  purposes  of 
this  investigation. 

Enter  above  the  word  "Kind"  to  indicate  the  material  of  which  the  house  is  built: 
"F"  for  frame,  "B"  for  brick,  "S"  for  stone,  etc. 

Enter  above  the  words  "No.  apts."  the  number  of  apartments  in  the  house.  By 
"apartment "  is  meant  any  house  or  suite  of  rooms  constructed  for  the  use  of  one  family. 
For  a  house  constructed  for  one  family  enter  "1"  above  the  words  "No.  apts." 
Where  former  dwellings  have  been  remodelled  to  accomodate  more  than  one  family, 
the  present  and  not  the  past  constmction  should  be  taken  into  account. 

Enter  above  the  words  "No.  fams."  the  number  of  independent  families  in  the 
house  havingtheir  own  table. 

6.  Type:  This  inquiry  is  used  only  in  the  Congestion  Study.  A  check  should  be 
entered  above  "0.  L.''  if  the  house  is  what  is  known  as  an  old  law  house,  or  above 
"N.  L."  if  it  comes  within  the  new  law.  Specific  instmctions  for  each^city  in  which 
congestion  is  studied  will  be  issued,  by  the  agent  in  chaige,  to  indicate  what  type  of 
houses  shall  be  classed  as  "old  law,''  and  what  as  "new  law"  houses. 

7.  Apartments  :  This  inquiry  is  intended  chiefly  to  identify  the  apartment  in  which 
the  family  lives  in  case  the  agent  is  obliged  to  make  a  second  visit.  Enter  above  the 
word  "Floor"  the  number  of  the  floor  as  I,  2,  3.  Check  above  the  word  "Front"  if 
the  apartment  is  in  the  front  of  the  building  and  above  the  word  "Rear"  if  in  the  rear 
of  the  building.    Enter  "whole"  where  one  family  occupies  the  entire  house. 

8.  Repairs  op  apartment:  Check  above  the  letter  "G"  if  the  apartment  is  in  good 
repair;  above  "F"  if  in  fair  repair;  above  "B"  if  in  bad  repair,  and  above  "V"  if 
in  very  bad  repair. 

In  d,etennining  repair  of  apartment,  the  following  general  rule  have  been  iised  by 
the  agents  studying  congestion: 

**G(>od:  (1)  Flooring  unbroken;  (2^  walls  and  ceilings  without  bad  cracks  or  breaks 
and  paint  and  paper  in  good  condition;  (3)  windows  and  door  casings  unbroken; 
(4)  woodwork  unbroken;  (5)  water  supply  and  toilet  in  good  working  order. 

"Fair:  (1)  Flooring  unbroken;  ^2)  walls  and  ceilings  without  breaks  or  cracks, 
but  paint  or  paper  broken  or  torn  in  places;  (3)  woodwork  somewhat  battered;  (4) 
water  supply  and  toilet  in  order. 
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'*Bad:  (1)  Breaks  in  flooring;  (2)  cracks  or  holes  in  ceilings  or  walls;  (3)  paint  or 
paperine  old,  broken,  and  torn;  (4)  windows  and  door  casings  battered  and  oroken; 
(5)  woodwork  in  dilapidated  condition;  (6)  water  supply  ana  toilet  out  of  order. 

'^  Very  bad:  Same  as  *Bad/  but  after  the  process  of  dilapidation  has  gone  still 
further  and  the  conditions  are  well-nigh  intolerable. 

''AH  the  elements  enumerated  for  each  degree  of  repair  need  not  necessarily  b 

§  resent.  The  presence  of  one  or  two  of  the  bad  conditions  is  enough  to  class  the 
welling  as  being  in  bad  repair.  The  definitions  indicate  the  lines  along  which  the 
degree  of  repair  may  be  determined.  The  degree  of  repair  should  be  given  for  each 
apartment  and  in  cases  where  the  halls  and  public  parts  of  the  house  differ  from  the 
apartment  in  the  degree  of  repair,  a  note  to  that  enect  should  be  made/' 

9.  Light:  Indicate  the  kind  of  light  used :  "0"foroil;  "G"forgas;  "E^'forelec- 
tricity.  If  oil  is  used,  indicate  in  note  whether  gas  or  electricity  is  available  in  tbe 
house. 

10.  Heat:  Indicate  the  kind  of  heat  used  in  the  apartment:  Enter  '' W"  for  wood 
stove;  "C"  for  coal  stove:  "H"  for  hot  air;  "H.  W."  for  hot  water;  "S"  for  steam; 
**G"  for  gas,  to  be  entered  only  when  gas  is  used  to  produce  direct  heat  and  not  when 
used  toproduce  hot  air,  hot  water,  or  st^m. 

11.  Water  supply:  Above  the  word  "Kind,**  enter  "P.  I."  if  water  is  supplied  by 
pipes  in  the  house;   "P.  O.*'  if  water  is  obtained  from  pipes  outside  of  the  house: 

W  "  if  water  is  obtained  from  a  well  not  connected  with  the  house  by  pipes;  "S 
for  spring  not  connected  with  the  house  by  pipes.    If  water  is  not  supplied  by 
pipes  in  the  house,  indicate  in  note  whether  this  system  is  available  in  the  street. 

If  the  water  supply  is  used  by  only  one  family  or  boarding  group,  enter  check  above 
the  word  "Sep.  If  used  by  more  than  one  family  or  group,  enter  the  number  of 
families  or  groups  above  the  words  "No.  fams.'  * 

12.  Toilet:  Enter  above  the  word  "Kind "  "F"  for  flush,  if  there  is  water  service; 
"D  "  for  dry,  if  no  water  service.  In  addition  add  " H  "  if  toilet  is  in  the  house,  and 
"  Y"  if  toilet  is  in  the  yard.  If  these  letters  do  not  apply,  explain  conditions  fully 
in  a  note.  If  dry  closet  is  used,  indicate  in  note  whetner  water  supply  is  available 
for  use  of  flush  closet. 

If  toilet  is  used  by  one  family  or  group  only,  enter  check  above  "Sen."  If  used  by 
more  than  one  family  or  group,  enter  me  number  above  the  words  "No.  foms." 

13.  Bath:  If  no  bath  is  available  for  the  family  or  group,  write  the  word  "None" 
following  the  word  "Bath."  If  there  is  no  bath,  indicate  in  note  whether  water 
supply  is  available  for  use  of  bath. 

if  a  bath  is  available  and  is  used  by  one  family  or  group,  put  a  check  above  the 
word  "Sep. "  If  used  by  more  than  one  family  or  group,  enter  the  number  above  the 
words  "No.  fams." 

14.  Care  of  apartment:  Enter  a  check  above  the  letter  which  indicates  the  con- 
dition of  the  apartment.  In  order  that  the  various  reports  on  this  inquiry  may  be 
compared,  the  following  general  rules  have  been  used  by  the  agents  studying  con- 
gestion. The  a^ent  should  take  into  consideration,  however,  tne  time  of  oay  at 
which  the  visit  is  made,  and  also  whether  it  is  wash  day,  house-cleaning  time,  etc. 

"CrOO(f;  Both  clean  and  tidy;  no  dirt  on  the  floors,  chairs,  tables,  etc.,  and  articleB 
not  strewn  about,  but  kept  in  place. 

*  Fair:  Much  untidiness  witnout  dirt,  or  dirt  on  table,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
or  about  the  stove,  but  not  in  comers. 

^  Bad:  Dirt  in  comers.  Articles  in  rooms  or  places  where  they  clearly  are  not  in 
place  and  are  in  the  way.    Bedrooms  in  dif«order  and  bed  clothing  soiled. 

"  Very  had:  Same  as  *Bad,*  only  that  symptoms  are  more  extreme.  Frequently 
indicated  by  bad  odors. ' ' 

15.  Rent:  Enter  the  rent  per  month  for  the  apartment.  If  the  home  is  owned, 
write  the  word  "Own"  in  the  space. 

Make  a  note  to  this  inquiry  where  there  is  a  ground  lease  or  when  property  owned 
has  not  been  entirely  paid  for  and  payments  are  still  being  made.  State  the  amount 
paid  for  such  purposes  per  month  or  year. 

16.  Rooms:  Enter  the  whole  number  of  rooms  in  the  apartment  occupied  by  the 
family  or  group,  not  including  closets  and  bathrooms,  if  one  or^  more  rooms  are 
rented  to  another  family  who  live  entirely  separate,  make  notes  to  this  effect  and  enter 
income  from  same  under  "Other  income,"  inquiry  87. 

If  the  total  number  of  rooms  are  not  accounted  for  under  inouiries  17,  19,  and  20,  a 
note  should  be  entered,  stating  what  use  is  made  of  any  otner  room  or  rooms  not 
accounted  for. 

17.  Total  number  of  bleepinq  booms:  Enter  the  total  number  of  rooms  used  for 
deeping  purposes,  whether  by  members  of  the  family  or  by  boarders  or  lodgers. 
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Endeavor  to  ascertam  what  rooms  are  actually  slept  in,  no  matter  what  their  designa- 
tion may  be. 

18.  NuMBEB  OF  ROOMS  OCCUPIED  BY  LODGERS:  Enter  above  the  word  ''Sep."  the 
number  of  rooms  used  exclusively  by  lodgers. 

Enter  above  the  words  **With  family"  the  number  of  rooms  which  are  occupied 
jointly  by  lodgers  and  the  family  or  any  member  of  the  family  as  sleeping  rooms. 

19.  LiviKo-RooM  arrangements:  State  whether  or  not  the  family  has  a  room  which 
is  used  as  a  separate  living  room,  or  whether  a  kitchen,  dining,  or  sleeping  room  is 
used  as  a  living  room. 

If  in  addition  to  the  living  room  there  is  a  separate  room  used  as  a  parlor,  state  that 
fact. 

20.  Dining  and  kitchbn  arrangements:  State  whether  the  dining  room  is  sepa- 
rate from  the  kitchen;  if  either  room  is  used  for  any  other  purpose,  state  the  use. 

21.  Domestic  economy:  A  brief  statement  of  the  sources  from  which  the  income  is 
derived  is  desired.  For  example,  if  the  father  of  the  family  is  the  sole  source  of  sup- 
port, enter  ''Head  sole  support;"  if  the  head  of  the  family  is  a  widow  supported  by 
one  or  more  wage-earning  cnildren,  st^te  that  fact,  etc.  If  more  than  a  tnflinjg;  part 
of  the  income  is  derived  urom  other  sources  than  earnings,  note  the  fact.  In  allcases 
where  children  are  wage-earners,  state  whether  they  contribute  the  whole  or  only  a 
part  of  their  earnings  to  the  family  fund.  ^ 

Where  a  boarding  and  rooming  group  is  being  studied,  state  specifically  the  manner 
in  which  the  group  is  organized  and  financed.  For  example,  state  wheuier  expenses 
are  divided  equalhr  among  the  members,  whether  the  group  is  conducted  as  a  business 
enteiprise  for  pront,  whetner  some  member  manages  the  group  in  return  for  his  own 
board  and  lod^ng,  etc. 

Where  the  Boarding  and  Rooming  Group  Supplement  is  used,  no  answer  should  be 
entered  to  inquiry  21,  but  a  full  statement  should  be  entered  under  inquiry  177. 

22  to  29.  Relating  solely  to  the  family:  These  inquiries  relato  solely  to  the 
family;  that  is,  to  the  head  of  the  family  and  wife  and  their  children. 

These  inquiries  would  apply  to  the  boarding  and  rooming  groups  only  whero  the 
head  of  the  group  is  married  or  a  widower  or  widow  with  children. 

22.  Married,  where  and  years  :  Enter  country  of  marriage  of  head  to  present  wife, 
and  the  number  of  years  they  have  been  married. 

23.  Children  not  at  home,  number:  Enter  the  number  of  children  not  living  at 
home. 

24.  Children  not  at  home,  sex:  Enter  the  sex  of  each  child  not  living  at  home. 

25.  Children  not  at  home,  age:  Enter  the  age  of  each  child  not  living  at  home. 

26.  Children  not  at  home,  where:  Enter  the  place  of  residence  of  each  child  not 
living  at  home.    Enter  State  if  in  the  United  States,  and  country  if  abroad. 

27.  Children  not  at  home,  conjugal  coNDmoN:  Enter  the  conjugal  condition 
("S"  for  single,  "M"  for  married,  "W"  for  widowed,  "D"  for  divorced)  of  each  child 
not  living  at  home. 

28.  Children  not  at  home,  race  of  husband  or  wife  if  married  in  the 
United  States:  For  each  married  child  not  living  at  home,  enter  the  race  of  husband 
or  wife  if  the  marriage  took  place  in  the  United  States.  (For  detailed  instructions  as 
to  race,  see  inquiry  43.) 

29.  Children  not  at  home,  occupation:  Enter  the  present  occupation  of  each 
child  not  living  at  home. 

30.  Name:  Enter  the  name  of  each  individual.  This,  however,  is  lai^ly  for  the 
convenience  of  the  agent,  as  throughout  the  agent's  visit  the  person  being  interviewed 
will  generally  refer  to  other  members  of  the  nousehold  by  name.  The  first  name  of 
the  head,  wife,  and  each  of  the  children  will  be  sufficient,  while  it  will  be  desirable 
to  enter  the  full  name  of  other  members  of  the  household. 

31.  Informant:  Place  a  check  opposite  the  name  of  each  individual  who  furnished 
information  to  the  agent. 

32.  Relation  to  head:  Enter  the  relationship  of  each  member  of  the  household  to 
the  head  of  the  &inily,  or  to  the  head  of  the  boanling  and  rooming  group,  as  wife,  son, 
daughter,  mother,  father-in-law,  ete. 

For  those  not  related  to  head,  enter  relationship  to  family,  "B"  for  boarder,  "L" 
for  lodger^  "B.  L."  for  boarder  and  lodger,  "D"  for  dependent,  ete. 

If  a  child  or  other  relative  pavs  into  the  family  fund  an  amount  in  lieu  of  board 
or  lodging,  or  both,  enter  the  rolationship  in  this  colimm,  but  on  the  margin  of  the 
schedule  preceding  inquiry  30  enter  "B"  for  boarder,  "L"  for  lodger,  "S.  L."  for 
boarder  and  lodger. 

33.  Sbz:  Enter  "M"  for  male  and  "F"  for  female. 
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34.  Age:  Enter  the  age  at  last  birthday  of  each  member  of  the  family.  Approximate 
ages  of  others  than  members  of  immediate  family  will  be  sufficient.  For  those  under 
one  year  enter  age  in  twelfths  of  a  year,  as  7-12. 

35.  ConjttOal  coNDmoN:  Enter  "  S  "  for  single,  "M  "  for  married, "  W"  for  widowed, 
and  "D  "  for  divorced. 

36.  Residence  of  wife  or  husband:  Where  any  member  is  married  and  the  wife 
or  husband  is  living  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  enter  State  of  residence;  or  if 
abroad,  country  of  residence.  i 

37  to  40.  Number  of  children:  Entry  should  not  be  made  for  the  head  and  wife.l 
For  all  others  who  have  children,  enter  the  number  of  children  14  and  over  and  alsol 
the  number  under  14  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

41.  Country  of  birth:  Enter  for  each  member  of  the  household  the  country  of 
birth. 

42.  State,  Province,  or  gitt  of  birth:  If  the  country  of  birth  is  the  United  States, 
enter  the  State  of  birth. 

For  persons  of  foreign  birth^  enter  province,  if  that  can  be  ascertained,  in  preference 
to  city.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Plrovinces  of  the  most  important  countrieB  from 
which  immigrants  come: 

Austria. 


Bohemia. 

Bosnia  (TurkiBh  prov- 
ince under  Austro- 
Hun^ian  control). 

Bukowina. 

Carinthia. 

Camiola. 

Coast  Land. 


Antwerp  (An vers). 
Barbant. 

Flanders,    West    and 
East. 


City    of    Copenhagen 
(jKjSbenhavn). 


Bedford. 

Berks. 

Buckingham. 

Cambridge. 

Isle  of  Ely. 

Chester. 

Cornwall. 

Cumberland. 

Derby. 

Devon. 

Dorset. 

Durham. 

Essex. 

Gloucester. 

Hereford. 

Hertford. 


(Provinces.) 

Dalmatia. 

Galicia  (formerly  part 

of  Poland). 
Herz^vina  (Turkish 

province  under  Aus- 

tro-Hungarian    con- 

trol). 
Lower  Austria. 

Belgium. 
(Provinces,) 

Hainaut. 
Liege. 
Limbourg. 
Luxembourg. 

Denmark. 

(Divisions,) 

Faeroe  Islands. 
Islands  in  the  Baltic. 

England. 

(Administrative  Counties.) 

Huntingdon. 

Isle  of  Wight. 

Kent. 

Lancaster. 

Leicester. 

Lincoln. 

London. 

Middlesex. 

Monmouth. 

Norfolk. 

Northampton. 

Northumoerland . 

Nottingham. 

Oxford. 

Rutland. 

Salop. 


Moravia. 

Salzburg. 

Silesia. 

Styria. 

Tyrol  and  Vorarlbeig. 

Upper  Austria. 


Namur. 


Peninsula  of  Jutland. 


Soke  of  Peterborough. 

Somerset. 

Southampton. 

Stafford. 

Suffolk,  East. 

Suffolk,  West. 

Surrey. 

Sussex,  East. 

Sussex,  West. 

Warwick. 

Westmoreland. 

Wilts. 

Worcester. 

York,  East  Riding. 

York,  West  Riding. 

York,  North  Riding. 
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{County  Baroug?a.) 

•Banow-in-FumeeB. 

Gateshead. 

Portsmouth. 

Bath. 

Gloucester. 

Preston. 

Birkenhead. 

Grimsby. 

Reading. 
Rochdale. 

BirminghaiR. 

Halifax. 

Blackburn. 

Hanley. 

St.  Helens. 

Bolton. 

Hastings. 

Salford. 

Bootle. 

Huddersfield. 

Sheffield. 

Bournemouth. 

Ipswich. 

!Kincston-upon-HuIl . 
Leeds. 

Southampton. 

Bradford. 

South  Shields. 

Brighton. 

Stockport. 

Bristol. 

Leicester. 

Sunderland. 

Burnley. 

Tiincoln. 

Swansea. 

Burton-on-Trent. 

Liverpool. 
Manchester. 

Walsall. 

Bury. 

Warrington. 

Canterbury. 

Middlesbrough. 

West  BromwicL. 

Cardiff. 

Newcastle. 

West  Ham. 

Chester. 
Coventry. 

Newport  (Mon.) 
Nortnampton. 

Wiean. 
Wolverhampton. 

Croydon. 
Derby. 

Norwich. 

Worcester. 

Nottingham. 

Yarmouth,  Great. 

Devonport. 

Oldham. 

York. 

Dudley. 

Oxford. 

Exeter. 

Plymouth. 

Finland. 
(See  Russia.) 

France. 
(Departments.) 

Ain. 

Cfaid. 

Oise. 

Aisne. 

Garonne  (High). 

Ome. 

Allier. 

Gers. 

Pas-de-Calais. 

Alpes  (Low). 

Gironde. 

Puy-de-Dome. 

Alpes  (Hi^h). 

H^rault. 

Pyrenees  (Low). 
Pyr6n^e8(High). 

Alpes-ifantimes. 

Ille-et-Vilaine. 

Ara^he. 

Indre. 

Pyr6n6es-Orientales. 
Rhin  (Haut)  (Belfort). 

Ardennes. 

Indre-et-Loire. 

Ari^. 

Is^. 

Rhdne. 

Aube. 

Jura. 

Sadne  (High). 
Sadne-et-Loire. 

Aude. 

Landes. 

Aveyron. 

Loii>et-Cher. 

Sarthe. 

Bouches-du-Rhone. 

Loire. 

Savoie. 

Calvados. 
Cantal. 

Loire  (High). 
Loire-Inf&ieure. 

Savoie  (High). 
Seine. 

Charente. 

Loiret. 

Seine-Inf^rieure. 

Charente-Inf drieiure . 

Lot. 

Seine-et-Mame. 

Cher. 

Lot-et-Craronne. 

Seine-et-Oise. 

Corr^ze. 

Loz^e. 

Sevres  (Deux). 

Corse. 

Maine-et-Loire. 

Somme. 

C6te-d*0r. 

Manche. 

Tarn. 

C6tes-du-Nord. 

Mame. 

Tam-et-Garonne. 

Creuse. 

Mame  (High). 

Var. 

Dordogne. 

Mayenne. 

Vaucluse. 

Doubs. 

Meurthe-et-Moselle. 

Vend^. 

Drdme. 

Meuse. 

Vienne. 

Eure. 

Morbihan. 

Vienne  (High). 

Eure-et-Loir. 

Nidvre. 

Vosges. 

Finist^. 

Nord. 

Yonne. 
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Alaace-Loiraine. 

Anh&lt. 

Baden. 

Bavaria. 

Bremen. 

Brunswick. 

Hamburg. 


Lippe. 
Lubeck. 


Gebmakt. 

(SUUes.) 

Mecklenbuig-Schw . 

Mecklenburg-Str. 

Oldenburg. 

Pruasia  ^mcludes  Po- 
sen,  widch  was  tfx- 
merlv  part  of  Po- 
land). 

Reuse  Elder  Branch. 

ReusB  Junr.  Branch. 

Saxe-Altenbuig. 

Gbbboe. 


Saxe-Cobuig-Gotha. 

Saxe-Meiningen. 

Saxe-Weimar. 

Saxony. 

Schaumbuig-Iippe. 

Sch  warzburg-Rud . 

Schwarzbuig-Sond . 

Waldeck. 

Wurttemberg. 


Acamania  and  Aetolia. 
Achaia  and  Elis. 
Arcadia. 
Arta. 


(Provincet.) 

Aigolis  and  Corinthia. 
Attica  and  Boeotia. 
Laconia. 
Larisa. 


Measenia. 

Phocifl  and  Phthiotis. 

Trikkala. 


Gepbalonia     (Kephal- 
lenia). 


(Islands.) 


Ckxrfu  (Eerkyia). 
Oyclades. 


HUNGABT. 


Euboea  and  Sporadea. 
Zanthe  (Zakynthos). 


Himgary  Proper. 


Antrim. 

Armagh. 

Belfast  City. 

Carlo  w. 

Cavan. 

Clare. 

Cork. 

Donegal. 

Down. 

Dublin. 

Dublin  City. 

Fermanagh. 


Abruzzi  e  Molise. 

Apulia. 

Calabria. 

Cam 

E 


ampania. 
milia. 


{Provinces.) 

Croatia  and  Slavonia. 

Ibelakd. 

(Counties.) 

Galway. 

Monaghan. 

Kerry. 

Queen's. 

Eildare. 

Roscommon 

Kilkenny. 

Sligo. 

Kings. 

Tipperary. 

Leitrim. 

Tyrone. 
Waterford. 

liimerick. 

Londonderry. 

Wexford. 

Longford. 

Weetmeath. 

Louth. 

Wicklow. 

Mayo. 

Meath. 

Italy. 

(Provinces.) 

Liguria. 

Sardinia. 

Lombardy. 

Sicily. 

Biarches. 

Tuscany. 

Piedmont. 

Venice. 

Roma. 
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Drenthe. 
Friesland. 
Groningen. 
GueldeiB. 


Akenhus. 

Beigen  (town). 

Brateber^. 

Buskerud. 

Finmarken. 

Hedemarken. 

Jarlflbeig  og  Larvik. 


NBTHBBLA.ND8. 

(Provinces.) 

Limbuig. 
North  Brabant. 
North  Holland. 
OverjnaBel. 

Norway. 

{Districts' Amter. ) 

Kristiania  (town). 
Eristians. 
Lister  og  Mandal. 
Nedenes. 
Nordland. 
Nordre  Bergenhus. 
Nordre  Trondhjem. 


South  Holland. 

Utrecht. 

Zealand. 


Romsdal. 

Smaalenene.  ^ 

Sondre  Beigenhus. 
Sondre  Trondhjem. 
Stavanger. 
Tromso. 


Poland. 

(See  Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia.) 

Portugal. 


Alemtejo. 
Algarve. 


Azores. 


Aigesh. 

Bacau. 

Botosani. 

Braila. 

Buzau. 

Covurlui. 

Dambovitsa. 

Dolj. 

Dorohoi. 

Falchiu. 

Goij. 


Arkhangelsk. 

Astrakhan. 

Bessarabia. 

Ghemigov. 

Gourland. 

Don,  Region  of. 

Esthonia. 

Grodno. 

Kaluga. 

Kazan. 

Kharkov. 

Kherson. 

Kiev. 

Kostroma. 

Kovno. 

Kursk. 

Livonia. 


8240r^V0L2— n- 


(Provinces.) 

Beira. 

Entre  Douro-e-Minho. 

(Islands.) 

Madeira. 

ROUMANLA. 

(Departments.) 
Ilfov. 
Jalomitsa. 
Jassy. 
Kustenje. 
Mehedintsi. 
Muschel. 
Neamtsu. 
Olt. 

Frahova. 
Putna. 
Ramnicu-Sarat. 

Russia,  European. 

(Provinces.) 

Minsk. 

Moghilev. 

Moscow. 

Nizhni-Novgorod. 

Novgorod. 

Olonets. 

Orel. 

Orenbuig. 

Penza. 

Perm. 

Podolia. 

Poltava. 

Pskov. 

Ryazan. 

St.  Petersbuig. 

Samara. 

Saratov. 

—45 


Estremadura. 
Traz-os-Montes. 


Roman. 

Romanatsi. 

Suchava. 

Tecuchi. 

Teleorman. 

Tulcha. 

Tutova. 

Valcha. 

Vaslui.      • 

Vlashka. 


Simbirsk. 

Smolensk. 

Tambov. 

Taurida. 

Tula. 

Tver. 

Ufe. 

Vihia. 

Vitebsk. 

Vladimir. 

Volhynia. 

Vologda. 

Voronezh. 

Vyatka. 

Yaroslavl. 

Yekaterinoslav. 
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Abo-Bjdmeboig. 

Kuopio. 

Kylfuid. 


Kalisz. 
Kielce. 
Lomza. 
Lublin. 


Aberdeen. 

Argyll. 

Ayr. 

Banff. 

Berwick. 

Bute. 

Caithness. 

Clackmannan. 

Dumbarton. 

Dumfries. 

Edinburgh. 


Belgrade. 

Belgrade  City. 

Chachak. 

Eraguyevatz. 

Krayina. 

Kruzheyatz. 


Alava.'^ 

Albacete.x 

Alicante. 

Almeria. 

Avila. 

Badajoe. 

Baleares. 

Barcelona.  ' 

Burgos. 

Caceres. 

Cadiz  and  Ceuta. 

Canarias. 

Castellion. 

Ciudad-Real. 

Cordova. 

Corufia. 

Cuenca. 


FiNLANDi  Grand  Ducht  of. 


St.  Michel. 

Vasa. 

TavastehuB. 

Viborg. 

Uleaborg. 

Poland. 

Piotrkow. 

Siedlets. 

Plotsk. 

SuwaUd. 

Badom. 

Waraaw. 

Scotland. 

(Counties.). 

- 

Elgin. 
F^e. 

Orkney. 
Peebles. 

Forfar. 

Perth. 

Haddington. 

Renfrew. 

InvemesB. 

Ross  and  Cromarty. 

Kincardine. 

Roxburgh. 

Kinross. 

Selkirk. 

Kirkcudbright. 

Shetland. 

Lanark. 

Stirling. 
Sutherland. 

Linlithgow. 

Nairn. 

Wigtown. 

Sebvia. 

{Departments.) 

Morava. 

Smederevo. 

Niflch. 

Timok. 

Pirot. 

Toplitz. 

Podrinye. 

Ujitze. 

Pozarevatz. 

Valyevo. 

Budnik. 

Vranya. 

SPAm. 

(Provinces.) 

Gerona. 

Palenda. 

Granada. 

Pontevedra. 

Guadalajara. 

Salamanca. 

Guipuzcoar. 
Huelva. 

Santander. 

S  to)  via. 

Huesca. 

Sevilla. 

Jaen. 

S6ria. 

Leon. 
Lerida. 

Tarragona. 
Teru5. 

Logrofio. 

Toledo. 

Lugo. 
Madrid. 

Valencia. 

VaUadolid. 

Mdila^. 

Vizcaya. 

Mllraa. 

Zamora. 

Navarra. 
Orense. 

Zaragoza. 

NortK  and  West  Cos 

Oviedo. 

of  Africa. 
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Blekinge. 

Elfsboig. 

Gefleborg. 

Goteboig  and  Bohus. 

Gotland. 

Halland. 

Jemtland. 

Jonkoping. 

Kalmar. 


Aaxgau  (Aigovie). 
Appenzell — Exterior  and 

Interior. 
Basel    (Bdle)-town    and 

countiy. 
Bern  (Berne). 
Fribourg  (Freiburg). 
Geneve  (Genf). 
Glarus  (Glaris). 


Turkey  in  Europe: 

Adnanople. 

Chatalja  (Muteasarifat). 

Constantinople. 

Janina. 

Koasovo. 

Monastir. 

Salonica. 

Scutari  (Albania). 
Turkey  in  Asia: 

Adana. 

Angora. 

Archipelago. 

Bigha  (Muteasarifat) . 

Broussa. 

Ismid  (Muteasarifat) . 

Kastamuni. 


Anglesey. 
Brecknock. 
Cardigan. 
Carmarthen. 


Sweden. 

(GovemmenU-LOn. ) 

KoppArberg. 

Knstiansta^. 

Kronoberg. 

Malmohus. 

Norrbotten. 

Orebro. 

Ostereodand. 

Skaraborg. 

Sodermanland. 

Switzerland. 

{Cantons.) 

Graubunden  (Grisons). 
Luzem  (Lucerne). 
Neuchatel  (Neuenburg). 
St.  Gallen  (St.  Gall). 
Schaffhausen    (S  chaff - 

house). 
Schwyz. 

Solothum   (Soleiire). 
Thurgau  (Tnurgovie). 

TUKKBY. 

(VillayeU  and  Provinces.) 

Turkey  in  Asia — contd. 

Konia. 

Sivas. 

Smyrna. 

Trebizond. 

Armenia  and  Kurdis- 
tan— 

Bitlis. 

Diarbekr. 

Erzenun. 

Mamuret-ul-Aziz. 

Van. 
Mesopotamia — 

Baghdad. 

Basra  or  Bassora. 

Mosul. 

Wales. 

{Counties.) 

Camaroon. 
Denbigh. 
Flint. 
Glamorgan. 


Stockholm  (city). 
Stockholm     (rural  dis- 
trict). 
Upsala. 
Vermland. 
Vesterbotten. 
Yestmanland. 
y estemorrland . 


Ticino  (Tessin). 
Unterwalden — ^Upper   and 

Lower. 
Uri. 

Valais  (Wallis). 
Vaud(Waadt). 
Zug  (Zoug). 
Zurich. 


Syria — 

Aleppo. 

Beirut. 

Jerusalem       (Mutessari- 
fat). 

Lebanon. 

Syria. 

Zor  (Mutesaarifat) 
Arabia — 

Hedjaz  or  Hejaz. 

Yemen. 
Turkey  in  Africa: 

Benghazi   (Mutessa- 
riiat). 

Tripoli. 


Merioneth. 
Montgomery. 
Pembroke. 
Radnor. 


43.  Race:  Enter  the  race  of  each  member  of  the  family. 

Enter  ''American"  only  for  those  whose  father  was  bom  in  the  United  States  and 
who  do  not  belong  to  one  of  the  following  races:  American  Indian,  Chinese,  Hindoo. 
Japanese,  Korean,  Negro,  which  tmder  all  circumstances  should  be  designated  by  race. 

For  persons  bom  in  the  United  States  of  foreign  father  enter  race  of  Either  with  wora 
"American,"  as  " German- American, "  ** Hebrew- American, "  "Croatian- American,", 
etc.    In  case  of  mixed  parentage,  follow  race  ot  father.  ' 

For  persons  bom  abroad  enter  race  according  to  the  list  which  follows.  This  list 
shows  the  coimtries  from  which  most  immigrants  come  and  the  principal  races  coming 
from  each  country.  The  list  is  not  complete  in  either  respect,  but  it  is  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  guide  the  agent.  Ottier  countries  and  other  races  should  be  enu- 
merated when  such  other  countries  and  races  are  reported. 
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'  AuBtria-Hungarv : 

Bohemian  (Czech). 

Bosnian. 

Bulgarian. 

Croatian. 

Dalmatian. 

German. 

Hebrew. 

Hervat. 

Herzegovinian. 

Italian  (North). 

Magyar  (Hungarian). 

Montenegrin. 

Moravian  (Czech). 

Polish. 

Roumanian. 

Ruthenian  (Russniak). 

Servian. 

Slovak. 

Slovenian. 

Belgium: 
Dutch. 
Flemish. 
French. 

Bulgaria: 

Bulgarian. 
Macedonian. 

Canada: 

Canadian. 

English. 

French  Canadian. 

Irish. 

Scotch. 

China: 

Chinese. 
Denmark: 

Danish. 

England: 
Enfi^lish. 
Hebrew. 
Irish. 
Scotch. 
Welsh. 

Finland: 
Finnish. 

France: 
French. 
Hebrew. 

Germany: 
German. 
Hebrew, 
Polish. 

Greece: 
Greek. 
Macedonian. 

India: 

East  Indian  or  Hindu. 

Ireland: 
Irish. 
Scotch-Irish. 

Italy: 

Italian,  North. 
Italian,  South 

Japan: 

Japanese. 


Korea: 

Korean. 

Mexico: 

Mexican. 

Montenegro: 

Montenegrin. 
Servian. 

Netherlands  (Holland): 
Dutch. 
Flemish. 

Norway: 

Norw^an. 

Portugal     (Azores,     Cape 
Verde): 
Portuguese. 

Roumania: 
Hebrew. 
Roumanian. 

Russia: 

Armenian. 

Finnish. 

German. 

Hebrew. 

Lithuanian. 

Polish. 

Russian. 

Scotland: 
Scotch. 

Servia: 

Servian. 

Spain: 

Spanish. 

Sweden: 
Swedish. 

Switzerland: 
French. 
German. 
Italian,  North. 

Turkey  in  Asia: 
Armenian. 
Greek. 
Hebrew. 
Syrian. 
Turkish. 

Turkey  in  Europe: 
Bulgarian. 
Greek. 
Hebrew. 
Macedonian. 
Montenegrin. 
Servian. 
Syrian. 
Turkish. 

Wales: 
Welsh. 

West  Indies  (Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  Hayti,  Bahamas): 
Cuban. 
English. 
Negro. 
Spanish. 
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44  and  45.  Bibthplace  of  father  and  mother:  These  inquiries  apply  to  native- 
bom  only.  These  inquiries  need  not  be  filled  out  for  children  of  head  and  wife  for 
whom  information  is  available  under  inauiry  41. 

For  all  other  native-bom  members  of  me  household ,  enter  country  of  birth  of  father 
and  of  mother. 

46.  Years  sikge  first  arrival  in  United  States:  For  each  foreign-bom  member 
of  the  family,  enter  the  total  number  of  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States. 
This  will  include  time  spent  in  visiting  abroad. 

The  total  nimiber  of  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States,  after  deductions 
for  visits  abroad,  should  eaual  the  total  number  of  years  in  the  city  and  years  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States  in  columns  47  and  48. 

For  each  native-bom  member  of  the  family,  enter  the  age  already  ascertained  imder 
inquiry  34. 

47.  Kesidencb  in  crrr  or  agricultural  localttt:  For  each  member  of  the  house- 
hold, enter  the  length  of  residence  in  the  city  or  agricultural  community. 

48.  Residence  elsewhere  in  United  States:  For  each  member  of  the  house- 
hold, enter  the  length  of  residence  in  the  United  States  elsewhere  than  in  the  city  or 
agricultural  locality  under  consideration. 

49.  Residence  in  neighborhood:  This  inquiry  is  used  only  in  the  congestion 
studv.  For  each  member  of  the  household,  enter  the  length  of  residence  m  the 
neighborhood. 

50.  Residence  in  apartment:  This  inquiry  is  used  only  in  the  congestion  study. 
For  each  member  of  the  household,  enter  the  length  of  residence  in  the  apartment. 

51.  Visrrs  abroad,  number:  Enter  for  each  member  the  number  of  visits  abroad. 

52.  Yisrrs  abroad,  duration:  Enter  the  duration  of  each  visit  abroad  recorded 
imder  inquiry  51. 

53.  Permanent  home  in  the  Untied  States:  The  actual  intention  rather  than  the 
desire  should  be  obtained.  Enter  '^y  if  the  intention  is  to  remain  permanently  in 
the  United  States,  ^'N ''  if  the  intention  is  to  make  the  permanent  home  elsewhere, 
**  D  "  if  intention  is  doubtful. 

Use  a  brace  for  the  immediate  family  if  the  members  seem  to  be  of  the  same  opinion 
relative  to  their  permanent  home,  and  report  separately  for  the  other  members  of  the 
household. 

54.  Citizenship:  For  each  foreign-bom  male  21  years  of  age  and  over,  enter  "A" 
for  alien, ''  F ''  if  first  naturalization  papers  have  been  taken  out,  "S  "  if  second  or  final 
naturalization  papers  have  been  taken  out. 

55.  English  spoken:  Enter  ''V  for  each  member  who  speaks  English,  and 
'*N"  for  each  member  who  does  not  speak- Ei^lish.  An  adult  who  can  not  carry  on 
a  conversation  in  English  should  be  entered  *'N."  This  inquiry  should  be  answered 
for  all  children  who  can  talk. 

56.  English  read:  This  inquiry  should  be  answered  for  all  members  10  years 
of  age  or  over.  Enter  **  Y"  for  each  member  who  reads  English,  and  "N  "  for  each 
member  who  does  not  read  English. 

57.  English  wriiten:  This  mquiry  should  be  answered  for  all  members  10  years 
of  age  or  over.  Enter  **  Y"  for  each  member  who  writes  English,  and  "N  "  for  each 
member  who  does  not  write  English. 

58.  59,  and  60.  Native  language:  By  native  language  is  meant  the  mother  tongue 
of  the  head  of  the  family  so  far  as  the  native-born  children  of  the  family  are  concerned. 
For  foreign-bom  members  of  the  family  the  native  language  is  the  language  spoken 
in  the  foreign  home .  \^lierever  English  is  the  native  tongue,  write  the  word  '"English' ' 
across  these  three  columns. 

58.  Native  language  spoken:  Enter  in  this  column  for  each  of  the  native-bom 
children  of  the  family,  '^  Y"  for  those  who  speak  the  mother  tongue  of  the  heeid  of  the 
family,  and  ''N*'  for  each  who  does  not  speak  the  mother  tongue  of  the  head  of  the 
&mily.    This  inquiry  should  be  answerea  for  all  children  who  can  talk. 

So  far  as  all  foreign-bom  members  of  the  household,  including  boarders,  lodgers, 
etc.,  are  concerned,  the  test  should  be  whether  thev  can  speak  their  mother  tongue; 
so  far  as  all  native-bom,  whether  they  can  speak  tne  mother  tongue  of  their  father. 

59.  Native  language  read:  This  inquiry  should  be  answered  for  all  members 
10  years  of  age  or  over.  Enter  in  this  column  for  each  of  the  native-bom  children 
of  the  family,  ''Y"  for  those  who  read  the  mother  tongue  of  the  head  of  the  family, 
and  ''N"  for  each  who  does  not  read  the  mother  tongue  of  the  head  of  the  &mily. 

So  far  as  all  foreign-bom  members  of  the  household,  including  boarders,  lodgers, 
etc.,  are  concerned,  the  test  should  be  whether  they  can  read  their  mother  ton^e; 
80  far  as  all  native-bom,  whether  they  can  read  the  mother  tongue  of  their  Either. 

60.  Native  language  WRrrrEN :  This  inquiry  should  be  answered  for  all  members 
10  years  of  age  or  over.    Enter  in  this  column  for  each  of  the  native-bom  children 
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of  the  family,  '^Y"  for  those  who  write  the  mother  tongue  of  the  head  of  the  family, 
and  '^N  "  for  each  who  does  not  write  the  mother  toneue  of  the  head  of  the  family. 
So  far  as  all  foreign-bom  members  of  the  household,  including  boarders,  lodgers, 
etc.,  are  concerned,  the  test  should  be  whether  they  can  write  their  mother  tonc:ue; 
so  far  as  all  native-bom,  whether  they  can  write  the  mother  tongue  of  their  fauker. 

61.  Schooling  in  the  United  States,  kind:  Enter  for  each  member  who  has 
attended  school  in  the  United  States  the  land  of  school  attended,  *'Pub."  for  public, 
"Priv."  for  private,  "Par."  for  parochial,  "Cor."  for  correspondence.  If^  corre- 
spondence course  is  being  pursued,  enter  in  a  note  the  character  of  course  pursued. 

62.  Schooling,  months  in  day  school:  Enter  for  each  member  who  attended 
day  school  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  twelve  months  the  number  of  months 
in  day  school  during  that  period. 

63.  Schooling,  months  in  night  school:  Enter  for  each  member  who  attended 
night  school  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  twelve  months  the  number  of 
months  in  night  school  during  that  perioa. 

64.  Total  years  schooling  in  United  States:  Enter  for  each  member  who  has 
attended  school  in  the  United  States  the  total  school  years  attended  in  titie  United 
States. 

65.  At  school  abboad:  For  each  foreign-bom  member,  enter  *'Y''  for  those  who 
attended  school  abroad,  and  "N  '^  for  those  who  did  not  attend  school  abrcKad. 

66.  Language  spoken  at  home:  State  the  language  used  in  the  home.  Usually 
a  brace  can  be  used  for  the  immediate  family. 

67.  Language  spoken  at  work:  State  for  each  person  at  work  the  language  used 
while  at  work. 

68.  Language  spoken  at  school:  State  for  each  person  in  school  the  language 
in  which  the  exercises  at  the  school  attended  are  conducted. 

Answer  for  every  person  who  attended  school  at  any  time  during  the  past  twelve 
months. 

69.  Language  spoken  at  church:  State  the  language  in  which  the  sermons  are 
delivered  at  the  church  attended.  Ordinarily  a  brace  can  be  used  for  all  or  several 
members  of  the  immediate  family. 

70  to  72.  Newspapers  and  periodicals  taken:  Enter  the  name,  the  language,  and 
place  of  publication  of  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  taken  by  each  member  of 
the  family.    Ordinarily  a  brace  can  be  used  for  the  members  of  the  immediate  familv. 

If  a  newspaper  is  printed  in  a  language  that  uses  the  same  alphabet  as  the  English, 
enter  the  exact  title;  but  if  the  alphabet  is  different  from  the  English,  enter  the 
translation. 

73.  Work  done:  Enter  for  each  member  of  the  household  or  group  the  work  done 
at  present.  Make  certain  that  vour  entry,  in  conjunction  with  74,  is  specific  enough 
to  show  the  exact  nature  of  the  work  which  each  person  is  performing.  Special 
attention  is  called  to  this  point  because  of  the  difficulty  in  classifying  occupations. 

For  any  person  who  is  idle  at  the  time  of  agent's  visit  but  who  was  employed  at  any 
time  durmg  the  past  year,  enter  such  occupation  under  this  inquiry. 

For  the  wife  wno  does  nothing  but  the  usual  house  work,  enter  "Housewife.*' 

For  the  children  in  school  ana  not  employed  enter  *'At  school.'*  For  the  children 
whq  attended  school  and  are  employed  before  and  after  school  hours  or  during  vaca- 
tion, enter  the  occupation,  and  by  use  of  a  note  state  that  they  are  also  at  school  and 
the  period  for  which  they  are  employed;  that  is,  whether  during  vacation,  or  before 
and  after  school  hours.  For  the  children  who  are  not  in  school  and  are  not  employed, 
enter  "At  home." 

For  any  dependents  who  are  not  employed  enter  "At  home." 

74.  Industry:  Specify  for  each  breaa  winner  the  industry  in  which  engaged,  unless 
the  industry  is  shown  beyond  doubt  by  a  description  of  the  work  done. 

75.  Number  op  years  in  present  occupation:  Enter  for  each  bread  winner  the 
length  of  time  engaged  in  the  occupation  shown  under  column  73.  That  time  should 
be  me  length  of  time  continuously  in  present  occupation  without  reference  to  inquiries 
76,  78,  79,  and  80. 

No  entry  is  required  for  persons  reported  in  column  73  as  "  Hou se wif e , "  "At  home , ' ' 
or  "At  school." 

76.  Name  op  employer,  or  business  status:  For  each  bread  winner  who  is 
working  for  some  one  else,  enter  the  name  of  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation  by  which 
employed  at  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit. 

If  working  on  own  account  or  engaged  in  independent  business,  enter  "For  self." 
If  a  wage  earner  is  out  of  employment  at  present,  enter  "Out  of  work." 
No  entry  is  required  in  this  column  for  x>erBons  reported  as  "Housewife,"  ''At 
home,"  or  "At  siiool"  in  column  73. 
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77.  Occupation  in  apartment:  If  any  occupation  other  than  housework  is  curied 
on  in  the  home,  enter  above  the  word  "Kind  a  description  of  the  work  done.  If 
the  work  is  regular,  enter  a  check  above  the  word  ''Rec:ular":  and  if  the  work  is 
irregular,  write  the  word  "No"  above  the  word  "Regular.  Indicate  by  letter  what 
persons  are  engaged 'in  the  occupation.  Enter  the  total  earnings  per  day,  week, 
month,  or  year. 

78  and  79.  Earnings:  Enter  for  each  member  employed  the  earnings  per  hour, 
day,  week,  month,  or  year.  Full-time  earnings  should  be  entered  and,  if  on  short 
time,  notes  to  inquiry  80  or  82  should  fully  explain  present  earnings. 

Note  if  board,  lodging,  etc.,  are  furnished  in  addition  to  the  wage.  ''B"  may  be 
used  to  indicate  board;  "L,"  lodging;  "B.  L.,''  board  and  lodging. 

For  those  in  business,  enter  the  net  profits  arising  from  the  busmess  and  not  gross 
receipts. 

Onlit  from  the  agricultural  schedules,  except  for  such  members  of  the  family  as  are 
employed  for  wages,  either  regularly  or  occasionally. 

80.  Hours  per  week:  For  each  member  employed,  enter  the  hours  of  work  per 
week.  The  hours  reported  should  be  the  normal  working  week;  that  is,  the  full  time 
hours  in  the  occupation. 

If  the  person  has  worked  overtime  or  short  time,  state  specifically  in  a  note. 
Omit  from  the  agricultural  schedules,  except  for  such  members  of  the  family  as  are 
employed  for  wages  either  regularly  or  occasionally. 

81.  Months  worked  past  tear:  Enter  for  each  member  employed  at  any  time 
during  the  past  year  the  months,  computed  on  full  time,  workea  during  the  year. 

Omit  from  the  agricultural  schedules,  except  for  such  members  of  the  family  as  are 
employed  for  wages  either  regularly  or  occasionally. 

82.  Cause  of  lost  time  or  low  earnings:  In  case  anjr  individual  is  reported  as 
having  worked  less  than  12  months  during  the  past  year,  or  if  the  earnings  of  any  indi- 
vidual are  much  below  what  would  be  expectea  for  a  person  of  that  age  and  occupation, 
enter  in  this  column  the  cause  of  lost  time  or  explanation  of  low  earnings,  as  illness, 
serious  accidents,  business  depression,  seasonal  depression,  vacation  without  pay,  etc. 

For  those  in  occupations  in  which  less  than  twelve  months  in  the  year  are  regularly 
worked,  put  such  entries  as  follows:  For  teachers,  "Full  school  year'';  for  mine 
employees,  "Full  colliery  time,"  etc. 

83  to  106.  This  group  of  Questions  is  intended  to  give  a  summanr  statement  of  the 
income  and  expenditures  of  the  family  or  individual  for  the  whole  of  the  past  year 
irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  occupation  has  changed  during  that  time. 

83.  Approximate  earnings:  Enter  for  each  member  employed  at  any  time  during 
the  past  year  the  approximate  eaminjgs  during  the  entire  year.  Special  care  should 
be  used  to  secure  reliable  data  on  this  point,  oy  considering  earnings,  time  worked, 
different  rates  received  during  the  whole  year,  etc. 

If  the  amount  reported  under  this  inquiry  is  not  consistent  with  the  earnings  as 
reported  under  inquiries  78  and  79,  multiplied  by  the  time  worked  as  reported  under 
inquiry  81,  enter  a  note  explaining  the  aiscrepancy,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  ac- 
counted for  under  inquiry  82. 

Wages  reported  by  the  day  should  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  26  days  per  month 
if  the  person  works  six  days  per  week,  and  on  the  basis  of  30  days  per  month  if  the 
person  works  seven  days  per  week. 

Wages  reported  by  the  week  should  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  four  and  one-third 
weeks  per  month  if  person  works  six  days  a  week,  or  four  and  two-sevenths  if  person 
works  seven  days  a  week. 

''Past  vear"  means  the  year  ending  at  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit. 

Omit  nom  the  agricultural  schedules,  except  for  such  members  of  family  as  are' 
employed  for  wages  either  regularly  or  occasionally. 

84.  85,  and  86.  Contributed  to  family  fund:  Under  these  inquiries  should  be 
brought  out  the  amount  of  money  contributed  to  the  family  fund  by  the  various 
memoers  of  the  family — children^  boarders,  lodgers,  relatives,  eto. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  investigation,  the  whole  of  the  husband's  income  and  also 
the  whole  of  tne  wife's  income  are  considered  as  part  of  ihe  familjr  fund. 

For  members  of  the  immediate  family  who  contribute  all  of  their  income  to  family 
fund,  inquiries  84  and  85  should  be  left  blank. 

Theeamingsof  the  children  may  or  may  not  go  into  the  family  fund.  If  such  earn- 
ings do  go  into  the  family  fund,  the  total  amount  may  be  entered  under  inquiry  86. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  child  makes  a  payment  of  a  certain  amount  per  week  or  month, 
enter  under  inquiry  84  the  amount,  under  inquiry  85  the  period,  as  week  or  month, 
and  under  inquiry  86  the  total  contributed  during  the  year. 

Relatives,  living  in  the  family,  may  contribute  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  income 
and  the  proper  amount  should  be  entered  under  these  inquiries. 
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For  boarders  or  lodgere,  the  amount  paid  for  board  or  lodging,  or  both,  per  week  or 
month  should  be  entered  and  also  the  total  amount  for  the  vear.  If  a  boarder  or  lodger 
has  been  in  family  less  than  one  year,  that  fact  should  oe  taken  into  conaideratioa 
when  answering  inquiry  86.  In  such  cases  indicate  by  the  use  of  a  note  the  length  of 
time  such  boaraer  or  lodger  has  been  with  the  family.  Wherever  fiunily  had  other 
boarders  or  lodgers  during  the  year  than  those  named  in  the  family  at  present,  the 
income  received  from  them  should  be  entered  under  inquiries  87  and  88. 

If  the  amount  reported  in  inc^uirv  86  is  not  consistent  with  the  amounts  repmted 
under  inquiries  84  and  85,  explam  oiscrepancy  in  note. 

To  summarize,  column  86  should  include  the  earning  and  other  income  of  the 
husband  and  the  wife,  all  money  contributed  to  the  family  fund  out  of  the  earnings 
and  other  income  of  children  and  other  relatives  at  home,  and  the  amounts  paid  by 
boarders  and  lodgers  now  with  the  &mil^.  If  a  member  of  the  household  who  reports 
earnings,  contributes  nothing  to  the  family  fund,  write  *  *  None  "  in  column  86. 

87  and  88.  Other  income:  Enter  the  amount  and  source  of  any  income  of  the 
family^  or  any  members  thereof,  during  the  past  year,  which  has  not  been  indicated 
under  inquiry  83. 

''Other  income  **  may  be  rent  from  propertv;  money  contributed  by  children  away 
from  home;  assistance  from  relatives  or  fnenos;  payments  received  uom  insurance  or 
benefit  companies:  assistance  from  charitable  associations,  etc. 

''Other  income  may  also  be  the  product  (either  consumed  or  sold)  from  the  garden, 
poultry,  or  the  dairy.  In  such  cases,  the  net  value  should  be  entered;  that  is,  the 
market  value,  lees  Uie  cost  of  feed,  seed  supplies,  etc.  Omit  this  item  from  "other 
income"  on  affricultvral  ichedvles,  as  such  can  be  better  shown  on  the  AqrieuUvral 
Supvlement. 

' '  Other  income  "  may  also  be  rent  from  property.  In  such  cases,  state  in  a  note  the 
amount  received  as  rent  and  the  amount  paid  out  as  interest  on  indebtedness  on  the 
property  producing  the  rent,  then  enter  net  income  under  inquiry  87.  Where  pay- 
ments on  the  indebtedness  consist  in  part  of  interest  and  in  part  of  installments  on  the 
purchase  ]>rice,  that  fact  should  be  stated  in  a  note. 

"Other  income"  may  also  be  payments  received  from  boarders  or  lodgers  not  now 
with  the  family. 

89.  Total  income:  This  inquiry  should  be  answered  for  each  individual  who  has 
an  income  and  should  be  the  total  of  inquiries  83  and  87. 

The  family  income  will  be  entered  in  the  office  before  tabulation. 

Omit  from  the  agricultural  schedules  so  far  as  any  income  from  the  farm  is  concerned. 

90  and  91.  Monet  sent  abroad:  Enter  for  each  member  the  amount  of  money 
sent  abroad  during  the  past  year,  and  the  purpose  for  which  money  was  sent;  whether 
to  support  wife,  cnildren,  father,  mother,  etc.,  or  for  investment,  and  if  for  invest- 
ment tne  nature  of  the  investment,  if  possible. 

92  to  94.  Transportation:  Omit  from  the  agricultural  schedules^  except  for  such 
members  of  the  &unily  as  are  employed  for  wages  either  res^larly  or  occasionally. 

92.  Transportation,  kind:  For  each  member  employed,  enter  the  means  of  going 
to  and  from  work;  as  "walk,**  "street  railway,*'  "steam  railway,'*  etc. 

93.  Transportation,  cost:  Enter  for  each  person  employed  the  cost  per  day  for 
transportation  to  and  from  work. 

94.  Transportation,  minutes  per  day:  Enter  for  each  person  employed  the 
minutes  per  day  required  to  go  to  and  from  work. 

95  and  96.  Approximate  value  of  property  owned  in  the  United  States  and 
the  amount  of  encumbrance  on  such  property:  Enter  the  approximate  value  of 
property  (not  including  furniture,  clothing,  etc.)>  owned  in  the  United  States  and  also 
the  amount  of  encumbrance  on  same.  Use  a  brace  for  the  immediate  &unily  and  report 
separately  for  each  of  the  other  members  of  the  household. 

97.  Money  on  landing:  Enter  for  the  foreign-born  members  the  amount  of  money 
possessed  on  landing.  Where  the  &inily  came  together,  a  brace  should  be  used  and 
the  amount  entered  for  the  family  as  a  whole,  but  if  the  family  came  in  Iwo  or  more 
groups,  data  for  each  group  should  be  given. 

98  to  100.  Affiliation  with  organizations:  Under  these  inquiries  the  names  of 
the  organizations  with  which  each  member  is  affiliated  should  be  entered. 

98.  Organizations,  foreign:  Give  the  names  of  foreign  organizations  with  which 
each  of  the  members  is  affiliated. 

By  foreign  organization  is  meant  any  organization  the  membership  of  which  is  com- 
posed wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  of  membeis  of  foreign  races,  except  such  ocganizatioiia 
as  are  entered  in  column  100. 
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Membership  in  churches  is  not  to  bo  considered  as  affiliation  with  an  organization, 
but  membership  in  a  society  within  a  church  which  complies  with  the  above  definition 
is  to  be  entered  here. 

99.  Oboanizations,  American  fraternal:  Give  the  names  of  American  fraternal 
organizations  with  which  each  of  the  members  is  affiliated. 

100.  Organizations,  trade  unions:  Give  the  names  of  trade  unions  with  which 
each  of  the  members  is  affiliated. 

101.  Oocupation  or  trade  abroad:  Enter  for  each  foreign-bom  member  his  or  her 
occupation  before  coming  to  the  United  States.  Such  occupation  should  be  the  one 
at  which  he  or  she  was  engaged  immediately  preceding  emigration,  unless  such  occu- 
pation was  simply  a  temporary  one  differing  from  the  usual  occupation. 

For  one  who  worked  on  a  farm  for  wages  enter  under  inq|uiry  101  "Farm  laborer*' 
and  under  inquiry  102  "Y."  For  one  who  worked  on  his  own  farm,  enter  under 
inquiry  101  "Farming  for  self"  and  under  inquiry  102  "N."  For  wife  who  worked 
on  her  husband's  farm,  enter  under  inquiry  101  "On  husband's  farm"  and  under 
inquiry  102  "N."  For  children  who  worked  on  the  home  farm  and  received  no 
money  wages,  enter  under  inquiry  101  "On  father's  farm"  and  under  inauiry  102 
"N."  "On  lather's  farm"  t)r  "On  husband's  farm"  is  to  be  entered  omy  where 
individual  is  actually  working  as  a  farm  laborer  and  would  receive  wages  if  it  were 
not  for  his  or  her  relationship  to  head  of  family,  and  not  where  doing  only  tlie  usual 
housework  or  chores  on  father's  or  husband's  farm. 

102.  For  money  wage:  For  each  foreign-bom  member  for  whom  occupation  or 
trade  has  been  entered,  enter  "Y"  if  such  work  was  done  for  money  wage,  or  "N" 
if  no  wage  was  received . 

103  to  105.  First  occupation  in  United  States:  These  inquiries  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  first  occupation  in  which  each  person  engaged,  the  place  in 
which  employed,  and  the  length  of  time  in  the  occupation.  Enter  place  or  places 
where  occupation  was  followed.  Report  city  or  State  as  the  case  seems  to  require, 
being  careful  that  the  location  is  specifically  designated. 

For  foreign-bom  members,  the  jtnt  work  secui^  in  the  United  States  should  be 
entered. 

For  native-bom  members,  ihQ  first  emplo^rment  secured  should  be  entered. 

106  to  109.  Reasons  for  coining:  In(^uiries  106  and  107  apply  to  foreign-born  only 
who  are  18  years  of  a^e  or  over  at  the  time  of  agent's  visit.  Inquiries  108  and  109 
apply  to  botn  foreign-bom  and  native-bom  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  over  at  the  time 
of  agent's  visit,  in  many  cases  a  brace  can  be  used  for  the  family,  but  individual 
reports  should  be  secured  for  other  members  of  the  household. 

State  as  concisely  as  possible  the  reason  for  leaving  home  country,  the  reason  for 
coming  to  the  United  States,  the  reason  for  coming  to  the  particular  city  or  agricul- 
tural looility  under  consideration,  and  the  reason  tor  coming  to  the  particular  neigh- 
borhood. 

110.  Remarks:  Enter  under  "Remarks"  any  matters  which  maybe  of  interest  and 
which  have  not  been  included  imder  previous  inquiries. 

For  the  congestion  study  the  agent  should  enter  on  detachable  sheets  any  general 
impressions  and  ideas  which  her  visit  to  the  family  or  group  has  aroused,  and  keep 
mxch  detachable  sheets  for  her  own  use  in  preparing  notes  for  the  whole  block. 

In  collecting  material  for  the  report  on  an  entire  block  the  following  is  of  special 
value: 

Is  the  block  part  of  a  foreign  colony?  If  so,  how  large  is  the  colony?  What  were 
the  circumstances  of  its  settlement? 

What  is  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  this  particular  race  in  the  neighborhood? 
Did  it  displace  other  races?  Give  names  of  races  displaced  and  dates  of  their  residence 
in  neighborhood. 

What  were  the  economic  and  social  reasons  of  selecting  this  neighborhood? 

How  did  the  block  become  congested?  Has  municipal  administration  helped  or 
impeded  the  progress  of  congestion? 

The  account  of  the  block  should  include  a  description  of  its  boundaries  as  well  as  of 
the  general  character  of  the  houses,  the  frequency  of  rear  houses,  the  existence  of 
alleys,  etc.  In  addition  to  that,  accounts  of  individual  cases,  not  completely  covered 
by  schedules,  should  be  included  in  notes,  giving  family  conditions  which  seem  typical 
or  very  exceptional  and  which  are  indicative  of  local  conditions,  or  reflections  of  foreign 
influences,  or  seem  to  be  the  resultant  of  racial  characteristics. 
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AGRICULTURAL  SUPPLEMENT. 

INSTRUCTIONS  IN   DETAIL. 

Ill  to  113.  For  purposes  of  identification  in  case  this  supplement  should  become 
separated  from  the  General  Schedule,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  enter  the  name  of  family. 
State,  and  }>o6t-office  address. 

114.  Date  op  settling  in  present  LocALrrr:  By  "present  locality"  is  meant  the 
community  in  which  they  now  reside,  and  not  necessarUy  the  identical  house  or  farm. 

114a.  Mead:  Enter  the  year  when  head  of  family  first  settled  in  present  locality. 
1146.  Family:  Enter  the  year  when  the  members  of  the  family,  other  than  the 
head,  settled  in  present  locality. 

115.  Condition  bepore  cohino  to  present  locality:  The  inquiries  imder  this 
heading  relate  to  condition  immediately  preceding  the  time  of  coming  to  present 
locality. 

115a.  Location:  Enter  post  office  and.  State  for  any  previous  location  in  the  United 
States,  and  country  for  any  previous  location  outside  of  the  United  States. 

1156.  Occupation:  State  clearly  the  occupation  in  which  head  of  feunily  was  engaged 
before  coming  to  present  locality. 

115c.  Money  and  value  of  property  brought:  Enter  money  and  value  of  property 
brought  to  present  locality. 

116.  CoNDrnoN  in  present  localfft  before  first  lease  or  purchase:  The 
inquiries  under  this  head  are  designed  to  show  what  work  for  wages  the  head  of  the 
family  engaged  in,  if  any,  before  leasing  or  purchasing  land.  If  head  bought  or  leased 
land  immediately  after  settling  in  present  locality,  enter  ''None''  after  the  inquiry 
as  to  occupation. 

116a.  Occupation:  If  head  secured  employment  between  the  time  of  coming  to 

S resent  locality  and  the  time  of  making  first  lease  or  purchase,  state  clearly  the  work 
one,  and  if  more  than  one  occupation  enter  in  order. 
1166.  Earnings:  Enter  earnings  for  each  occupation  followed. 

117.  First  lease  in  present  locality:  The  inquiries  under  this  heading  relate 
to  bunilies  leasing  or  renting  land  before  buying. 

117a.  Date:  Enter  date  on  which  the  family  first  leased  or  rented  land  for  agricul- 
tural purposes. 

117o.  Acres:  Enter  the  number  of  acres  first  leased  or  rented. 

117c.  Rent:  If  rent  was  paid  in  money,  state  the*rent  per  acre  or  for  the  tract  as  a 
whole.  If  rent  was  not  in  money,  explain  fully  the  nature  of  arrangement  made  with 
landlord.  For  example,  state  the  share  of  crop  given  landlord,  and  the  supplies,  etc., 
furnished  by  landlord. 

117 d.  Condition  of  land:  Describe  the  condition  of  land  and  improvements  at  the 
time  of  first  lease.  For  example,  state  whether  in  timber,  cleared,  irrigated,  drained, 
planted  in  orchard,  number  and  character  of  buildings,  condition  of  fences,  etc. 

118.  First  purchase  in  present  locality: 

118a.  Date:  Enter  date  on  which  the  family  first  purchased  land  for  agricultural 
purposes. 

1186.  Acres:  Enter  the  number  of  acres  of  first  purchase. 

118c.  Price:  Enter  the  price  paid  per  acre,  or  for  the  tract  as  a  whole. 

118^.  Terms:  State  the  terms  of  purchase,  as,  for  instance,  one-third  cash,  balance 
in  equal  installments  at  the  end  of  first  and  second  years. 

118e.  Condition  of  land.    (See  instructions  for  117a.) 

119.  Years  after  first  lease  or  purchase,  before  living  could  be  made 
FROM  land:  Answer  ''None"  if  living  could  be  made  immediately.  Enter  the  num- 
ber of  years  if  living  could  not  be  made  immediately. 

119a.  How  was  living  provided:  If  living  was  not  made  from  the  land  immediately 
after  first  purchase  or  lease,  explain  how  made.  For  example,  by  working  for  neigh- 
boring farmers,  by  using  previous  savings,  etc. 

120.  Land  bought  since  first  purchase  in  present  locality: 

120a.  Date:  Enter  the  date  of  such  purchase  or  purchases.  If  there  has  been  more 
than  one  purchase,  number  the  entries  (1),  (2),  (3),  etc. 

1206.  Acres:  Enter  the  number  of  acres  in  eacn  purchase. 

120c.  Price:  Enter  the  price  per  acre  or  per  tract  of  each  purchase. 

120d.  Terms.    (See  instructions  for  118a.) 

120«.  Condition  of  land.    (See  instructions  for  117rf.) 

120f.  Value  compared  with  land  first  purchased:  State  whether  or  not  land  bought 
since  first  purchase  is  of  better  or  poorer  quality  for  agricultural  purposes. 

121.  Present  condition  of  iand  owned  and  improvements.  (See  instaructionfl 
for  117rf.) 
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122.  Land  now  owned: 

122a.  Acres:  Enter  the  number  of  acres  now  owned. 

1226.  Approximate  value  of  land  and  improvemenU:  Enter  the  approximate  value 
at  the  present  time  and  not  price  i)aid. 

122c.  AtivoutU  paid  on  land:  Enter  the  amount  of  principal,  not  including  the  interest 
paid  on  original  purchase.  If  payments  are  constituted  in  part  of  principal  and  in 
part  of  interest,  state  fully  in  a  note. 

122d.  Remaining  indebtedness  on  land:  Enter  the  difference  between  the  original 
purchase  price  and  the  sum  entered  under  122c. 

1226.  Approximate  value  of  equity:  Enter  the  difference  between  the  sum  entered 
under  122o,  and  the  sum  entered  under  122d, 

123.  If  the  land  now  occupied  is  rented  in  whole  or  in  part: 
I23a.  Number  of  acres  rented-  Enter  the  number  of  acres  leased  or  rented. 
1236.  Rent,    (See  instructions  for  117c.) 

123c.  Condition  of  rented  land.    (See  instructions  for  llTcf.) 

124.  Method  of  securing  supplies,  advances,  etc.:  Describe  in  detail  the 
method  of  securing  supplies,  advances,  etc. 

124a.  Upon  first  lease  or  purchase:  Describe  in  detail  the  method  of  securing  supplies, 
advances,  etc. ,  at  the  time  of  first  lease  or  purchase.  For  example,  *  *  cash, ' '  ^"advances 
by  landlord,"  ''bought  on  credit,"  "crop  liens,"  etc.  State  also  the  interest  charges 
on  advances,  where  advances  are  made,  and  the  difference  between  cash  and  creoit 
prices,  etc. 

1246.  At  present  time.    (See  instructions  for  124a.) 

124c.  Value  of  advances  and  supplies  received  on  credit  the  past  year:  Enter  the  values 
as  closely  as  they  can  be  approxmiated. 

Indicate  period  of  time  to  which  information  relates.  It  is  desirable  that  this 
period  should  be  one  of  the  two  for  which  the  reports  are  made  as  to  crops  and  stock 
on  subsequent  pages. 

124d.  Amount  paid  on  past  yearns  advances  and  supplies:  Enter  approximate  amount 
paid. 

124«.  BaJance  due  on  mist  yearns  adwmces  and  supplies:  Enter  difference  in  amounts 
reported  under  124c  ana  124a. 

124/.  Balance  due  on  previous  years*  advances  and  supplies:  Enter  approximate 
indebtedness  for  advances  and  supplies  up  to  date,  Tiot  including  the  past  year. 

124^.  Enter  any  additional  data  relative  to  advances  and  sup^es  wnich  may  have 
a  bearing  on  the  mvestigation. 

125  to  133  and  135  to  141.  It  is  desired  under  these  inquiries  to  get  reports  for  the 
last  two  complete  agricultural  years  preceding  agent's  visit.  In  all  cases  fill  in  the 
last  figure  of  the  date  to  indicate  the  calendar  year  referred  to.  These  dates  will 
depend  partly  on  the  time  of  agent's  visit,  partly  on  the  character  of  the  crops  grown, 
and  partly  on  the  locality. 

125.  Acres  cultivatbd:  Enter  the  number  of  acres  cultivated  in  each  of  the  years 
for  which  reports  of  crops  are  secured. 

126  to  131.  General  crops,  kind,  quantttt,  and  value  of  each  produced: 
Observe  that  a  distinction  is  made  between  "general  crops"  on  the  one  hand  and 
"garden  products  and  fruits"  on  the  other  liand.  Include  imder  "general  crop" 
grains,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  such  crops  as  beans,  beets,  potatoes,  hemp,  etc.,  wnen 
thev  constitute  the  chief  product  of  the  farm. 

Enter  the  report  for  fruit,  diversified  market  products,  flowers,  seeds,  etc.,  imder 
inquiries  135  to  140. 

So  far  as  possible  enumerate  the  leading  kinds  of  crops  grown  in  the  years  indicated 
in  the  heading  of  this  table.  State  their  quantity  (indicating  units  oi  measure)  and 
their  approximate  values.    At  the  bottom  of  tiie  table,  enter  the  total  value  of  all 

feneral  crops  jjroduced,  including  all  items  not  listed  separately  for  lack  of  space  or 
Y  reason  oi  failure  to  seciure  reports  in  detail.  The  total  given  may  exceed  tne  sum 
of  the  separate  items.  Underneath  the  words  "total  value"  enter  the  total  value  of 
all  general  crops  sold  during  years  indicated  in  the  heading  of  this  table. 

132.  Approximate  value  of  dairy  products  sold:  Enter  tlie  approximate  values 
of  dairy  products  sold  in  the  years  indicated. 

133.  Approximate  value  op  poultry  and  poultry  products  sold:  Enter  the 
approximate  value  of  poultry  and  poultry  products  sold  in  the  years  indicated. 

134.  General  description  of  garden  and  fruit:  Enumerate  as  definitely  as 
possible  the  varieties  of  fruit  and  the  kinds  of  garden  products  grown  on  the  farm. 

135  to  140.  Kind,  quanttty.  and  value  of  garden  products  and  fruit  sold. 
(See  instructions  for  126  to  131.) 

141.  Value  of  uvb  stooe:  sold:  Enter  value  of  live  stock  sold  in  the  years  indi- 
cated. 
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142.  Amount  and  valuk  of  live  stock  on  hand:  Enumerate  the  amount  and 
approximate  value  of  live  stock  on  hand  at  the  time  of  agent's  visit. 

include  live  stock  used  in  cultivation  of  tiie  6mn,  in  the  dairy,  for  breeding,  etc. 

143  to  152.  General  financial  statement:  These  inquiries  simply  summarize 
the  financial  condition  of  the  feimily. 

Almost  all  of  the  items  appear  in  other  places  on  the  schedule  and  this  table  lofingB 
them  together  for  comparative  purposes. 

143.  Value  of  land  owned  and  DCPROYEMEifTS.    (See  inquiry  122-6.) 

144.  Live  stock.    (See  inquiry  142.) 

145..  Furniture,  etc.:  Entier  the  approximate  value  of  furniture,  etc. 

146.  Tools  and  implements:  Entertheapproximate  value  of  farm  tools  and  impl^ 
ments. 

147.  Crops  on  hand:  Enter  the  approximate  value  of  crops  on  hand.  By  "crops 
on  hand''  is  meant  not  growing  crops  out  only  such  products  as  have  been  lueurvested 
and  are  ready  for  market. 

148.  Other  property:  Enter  the  value  of  any  property  or  investments  not  enumer 
ated  under  inquiries  143  to  147,  and  state  the  nature  of  such  property  or  investments. 

149.  Indebtedness  on  land  owned  and  improvements.    (See  mquiry  122-<f.) 

150.  Indebtedness  for  supplies  and  advances  past  year.    (See  mquiry  124-«.) 

151.  Indebtedness  for  supplies  and  advances  previous  years.  (See  inquiry 
124-/.) 

152.  Other  indebtedness:  Enter  the  amount  of  any  indebtedness  not  enumerated 
under  inquiries  149  to  151,  and  state  the  nature  of  such  indebtedness. 

153.  Remarks:  Enter  under  *' Remarks"  any  matters  which  may  be  of  interest 
and  which  have  not  been  included  under  previous  inquiries. 

BOARDING  AND  ROOMING  GROUP  SUPPLEMENT. 

instructions  in  detail. 

In  the  upper  left-hand  comer  "  No.  I.  S. ''  is  to  enable  the  agent  to  enter  the  number 
of  individual  schedules  secured  in  the  boarding  and  rooming  group  when  such  sched- 
ules are  secured  in  order  to  answer  inquiries  159  to  176.  Such  schednles,  when  secured, 
should  be  enclosed  in  an  envelope  and  sent  in  with  the  General  Schedule  H  and  the 
Boarding  and  Rooming  Group  Supplement  to  which  they  belong. 

154  to  157.  For  purposes  of  identification  in  case  this  supplement  should  become 
separated  from  the  General  Schedule,  enter  the  name  of  head  of  family.  State,  and 
post-office  address. 

158.  Number  of  families  in  group:  Enter  ''None''  if  the  group  includes  no 
families.    Enter  thenumber  if  one  or  more  families  are  found  in  the  group. 

Include  family  of  the  head  of  the  group  in  the  number,  if  such  funily  lives  in  the 
group. 

159  to  176.  Members  of  group:  Enter  the  information  requested  as  fully  and 
accurately  as  you  can  without  too  much  loss  of  time. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  secure  data  for  filling  the  tabular  statement  by  the  use  of 
individual  schedules.  If  that  course  is  adopted,  send  the  slips  to  the  office  with  the 
schedule  and  supplement,  and  enter  the  number  of  slips  on  the  upi>er  left-hand  comer 
of  the  supplement.  If  individual  schedules  are  not  used  and  the  information  is  only 
approximately  correct,  write  "  Approx."  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

Detailed  instructions  relating  to  the  points  covered  in  these  questions  may  be 
found  by  referring  to  the  instructions  for  the  corresponding  inquiries  of  General 
Schedule  H. 

The  following  notes  refer  only  to  special  features  presented  by  the  boarding  and 
rooming  groups: 

159.  Race.    (See  table  of  races,  under  instructions  for  inquiry  43.) 

160.  Total  number:  Include  members  of  families  as  well  as  single  persons. 
161  to  163.  See  that  the  details  produce  the  total. 

164  to  166.  See  that  the  details  produce  the  total. 

167  to  169.  See  that  the  details  produce  the  total.  Put  widowed  and  divorced 
people  with  the  married  and  not  with  the  single  people. 

170  to  172.  See  that  the  details  produce  the  total.  Put  widowed  and  divorced 
people  with  the  married  and  not  with  the  single  people. 

176.  Number  fully  naturalized:  By  fully  naturalized  is  meant  foreign-bora 
males  either  holding  second  naturalization  papers  or  naturalized  by  virtue  of  their 
^ther  having  secured  second  papers. 

177.  Method  of  conductino  the  group:  Describe  in  detail  the  financial  inrganiza- 
tkm  and  management  of  group.    For  example,  enter  "Managed  by  head  as  buaiiMaB 
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enterprise  for  profit;  members  of  group  pay  $3  per  month  to  cover  lodging,  cooking, 
and  iiraj^ng.  Food  bought  separately  by  each  individual;''  ^'Cooperative  group, 
expenses  shared  equally,  members  cooking  in  rotation;''  '' Managed  by  mining  com- 
pany for  employees  only,  board  furnished  in  addition  to  wages,  no  specific  price 
charged, "  etc. 

Make  sure  that  your  description  is  sufficiently  full  to  be  understood  by  a  person 
unfamiliar  with  the  local  conditions. 

178.  Work  done  bt  members:  Give  list  of  different  occupations  of  the  members 
in  the  order  of  the  number  following  each.  Do  not  confine  answer  to  statement  of 
the  industry  in  which  members  are  engaged .    (See  instructions  for  inquiry  73 . ) 

In  case  individual  schedules  are  secured,  this  inquiry  need  not  be  answered  here 
by  the  agent. 

179.  Other  occupation  or  business  interests  of  head:  Enter  ''None,"  or  state 
nature  of  other  occupations  or  business  interests  aside  from  conducting  the  boarding 
and  rooming  group. 

If  head  is  nominally  independent  but  really  in  alliance  with  other  interests,  such  as 
employment  agencies,  state  the  facts  as  clearly  as  you  can  ascertain  them,  giving  the 
portion  of  fees  received  by  boarding  house  keeper,  etc. 

180.  Arrangements  wrrH  EMPiiOTERs:  If  there  is  an  open  and  avowed  arrangement 
between  the  manager  of  the  boarding  and  rooming  group  and  any  person  or  company 
employing  membeni  of  the  group,  state  in  detail  what  that  arrangement  is.  If  no  such 
condition  exists  oi>enly,  but  you  see  reasons  to  suspect  some  secret  arrangement, 
endeavor  to  ascertain  its  character. 

181  to  183.  Newspapers  and  periodicals  taken.  (See  instructions  to  inquiries 
70  to  72.) 

184.  Camp  or  other  special  schools  available:  Information  is  desired  concern- 
ing schools  especially  conducted  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  persons  as  the  members  of 
the  group.  Do  not  include  the  regular  public,  private,  or  parochial  schools  of  the 
vicinity  unless  such  schools  make  a  special  effort  to  reach  persons  of  that  particular 
type. 

185.  Description  of  housing:  Give  a  general  statement  supplementing  the  facts 
entered  under  inquiry  5;  in  particular  indicate  the  character  of  rooms  occupied  by 
lodgers^he  crowoing,  etc. 

186.  Description  of  furnishings:  Give  a  concise  statement  to  show  general  char- 
acter of  furnishings  supplied  to  boarders  and  lodgers.  For  example,  "Bunks  for 
sleeping,  rough  boards  for  dining  table,  benches  for  chairs, "  "  Iron  cots  with  clean  bed- 
ding, good  chairs,  large  range,  sinks  for  washing, "  etc. 

187.  Remarks:  Enter  under  "  Remarks"  any  matters  which  may  be  of  interest  and 
which  have  not  been  included  under  previous  inquiries. 


BLOCK  REPORT  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  IMMIGRANTS  IN  CITIES. 

general  instructions. 

This  schedule  is  to  be  used  in  reporting  conditions  on  the  blocks  canvassed,  and  it 
merely  provides  for  placing  in  a  statistical  form  material  which  has  heretofore  been 
reported  in  the  form  of  notes.  This  schedule,  however,  will  not  supplant  notes,  but 
merely  supplements  them. 

Enter  detailed  information  concerning  the  house  canvassed,  inquiries  4  to  22  and 
25  to  27,  at  the  time  of  visiting  each  house. 

Complete  the  block  report,  inquiries  3,  23,  and  24,  as  soon  as  one  side  of  a  block  is 
completed. 

Make  a  separate  report  for  each  side  of  a  block. 

INSTRUCTIONS  IN  DETAIL. 

1.  Cmr:  Enter  name  of  city.    Do  not  abbreviate. 

2.  District:  By  district  is  meant  the  general  name  of  the  locality,  which  may  con- 
sist  of  several  blocks.  The  name  of  the  most  important  street  in  the  district  Rives  its 
name  to  the  whole  district.  If  the  district  has  a  general  name  familiar  in  the  city, 
enter  that  in  parentheses. 

3.  Block  canvassed:  Largely  self-explanatory.  Indicate  side  of  street  by  ''N." 
for  north,  "S."  for  south,  etc. 

4.  House  number:  Self-explanatory. 
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V  f  BONT,  RBAR,  OR  SECOND  REAR:  Enter  ''F.''  for  front,  ''R."  for  rear,  **2  R." 
for  second  nhc.   For  definitions  of  these  terms  see  instructions  to  Schedule  H,  inquiry  5. 

6.  Number  of  ssobies:  Enter  number  of  stories,  indicating  cellar,  basement,  or 
attic,  which  is  inhabiled^tlKus ' '  3+0 ''  means  a  three-story  house  with  a  cellar; ''  2+B  " 
means  a  two-story  house  wtthi  %  basement,  etc.  A  cellar  is  one-half  or  more  under  the 
level  of  the  street;  a  basement  is  leailhaQ  one-half  under  the  level  of  the  street. 

7.  Number  of  schedules:  Enter  nuiaibttitl  Schedules  H  taken  in  the  house. 

8.  Occupied  apartments:  Enter  number  of  ttoettpLed  apartments  in  the  house. 

9.  Vacant  apartments:  Enter  number  of  vacant  apafftBtents  in  the  house. 

10.  Repair  of  house:  Enter  "G^."  "F.,"  "B.,"  or  "ir.^"*« explained  in  instruc- 
tions to  Schedule  H,  inquiry  8.  The  general  appearance  of  th»  koufle,  its  degree 
of  dilapidation,  the  conmtion  of  the  stairways,  etc.,  should  be  consmitd  in  this 
connection. 

11.  Fire  escapes,  number:  Eilter  number  of  fire  escapes  provided.  Enter  "N.* 
if  no  fire  escape  is  provided. 

12.  Fire  escapes,  adequate:  Enter  ''Y."  if  the  ^re  escapes  are  in  satisfactory 
condition  as  to  repair.    Enter  ''*N . ''  if  condition  is  inadequate. 

13.  Fire  escapes,  usable:  Enter  '^Y."  if  the  fire  escapes  are  unobstructed  and 
could  be  used  in  case  of  fire.  Enter ''  N.  '4f  tenants  are  making  such  use  of  fire  escapes 
that  they  would  be  useless  in  case  of  fire. 

14.  Number  of  stairways:  Enter  the  number  of  stairways  in  the  house. 

15  to  17.  Dimensions  of  yard:  Enter  dimensions  in  feet  of  front,  rear,  and  side 
yards. 

18.  Toilets,  kind:  Enter  kind  of  toilets  as  explained  in  instructions  to  Schedule 
H,  inouiry  12. 

19.  Toilets,  number:  Enter  number  of  separate  toUet  compartments  provided  for 
the  house. 

20.  Toilets,  repair:  Enter  ''6.''  when  toilets  are  in  working  order  and  in  good 
sanitary  condition;  *'F.''  when  in  working  order  but  in  bad  sanitary  condition;  and 
"B."  when  the  toilets  are  out  of  order. 

21.  Water  supply,  kind:  Enter  kind  of  water  supply,  as  explained  in  instructions 
to  Schedule  H,  inquiry  11. 

22.  Water  supply,  arrangements:  Indicate  location  of  faucets,  sinks,  hydrants, 
etc. 

23  and  24.  Families  canvassed,  race  and  number:  Summarize  &milies  can- 
vassed on  the  block  by  race  of  head  of  family. 

25  to  27.  Families  canvassed  in  each  house,  race  and  number:  Enter  for  each 
house  on  the  block  the  number  of  feunilies  canvassed  of  each  race. 
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INDIVIDUAL  SCHEDULE  OR   SLIP  G—EMPLOYER'S  SCHEDULE  J— PAY   ROLL 

K— PAY  ROLL  KK. 

GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS. 

The  following  schedules  and  forms  are  for  the  purpose  of  studying  establishments 
employing  immigrants  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  studying  employees  through  the 
cooperation  of  employers.  The  establisuments  to  be  studied  should  be  selected  by 
the  agent  in  charge.  The  extent  to  which  these  various  fornis  will  be  used  depends 
laigely  upon  the  judgment  of  the  agent  in  charge,  and  the  instructions  here  given 
ahould  be  supplemented  by  him  to  meet  local  conditions. 

INDIVroUAL  SCHEDULE  OR  SLIP  O. 

The  Individual  Schedules  are  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  employees,  both 
native-bom  and  foreign-bom,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  employer  or  some  of 
the  officials  of  the  company.  Of  course  it  is  not  expected  that  a  card  can  be  secured 
from  every  individual,  but  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  establishments  selected  reports 
can  be  secured  from  a  large  percentage  of  the  employees. 

Where  100  or  more  cards  are  needed  for  an  establishment,  the  agent  may  request 
the  Washington  office  (or  the  San  Francisco  office  if  on  the  Pacific  coast)  to  print  cards 
especially  for  the  establishment.  When  such  a  recj^uest  is  made,  the  following  items 
should  be  reported  to  the  office:  Name  of  establishment,  industry,  city  or  town, 
State,  number  of  cards  desired. 

If  the  industry  is  one  which  is  divided  into  lar^e  departments,  give  also  the  name 
of  each  department  and  the  number  of  cards  desired  for  each  department. 

For  the  smaller  establishments,  the  agent  engaged  in  collecting  individual  sched- 
ules should  be  provided  with  a  rubber-type  outfit  for  stamping  cards. 

Where  the  afent  in  charge  desires,  inaividual  schedules  may  be  secured  in  cases 
where  no  Schedule  J  is  secured. 

employer's  schedule  j. 

Schedule  J  is  a  summary  of  a  detailed  study  of  an  establishment  and  may  be  used 
with  any  one  of  the  forms— Individual  Schedule  or  Slip  G,  Pay  Roll  K,  or  Pay  Roll 
KE,  or  may  be  used  with  the  Individual  Schedule  and  either  Pay  Roll  K  or  Pay 
Roll  KK.  Schedule  J  may  be  used  also  to  secure  the  general  facts  regarding  an  estab- 
lishment even  where  no  individual  schedules  or  pay  roll  sheets  are  secured.  Where 
an  agent  is  making  a  detailed  study  of  a  locality,  the  Employer's  Schedule  should  be 
made  in  final  form  just  before  leaving  the  locality. 

Agents  should  not  enter  information  which  they  believe  to  be  untrustworthy. 

PAY  roll  k. 

Pay  Roll  K  is  to  be  used  where  the  a^nt  in  charge  desires  to  have  a  copy  of  the  pay 
rolL  but  not  in  such  detail  as  is  provided  for  on  Pay  Roll  KK. 

llie  agent  in  charge  should  select  the  establishments  in  which  to  use  this  form. 
This  form  should  not  be  secured  in  any  establishment  unless  the  pa^  roll  or  other 
records  show  the  race  of  each  employee,  or  the  person  furnishing  the  information  is 
able  to  j^ve  the  race  of  each  employee.  Pay  Roll  K  should  never  be  made  up  from 
the  individual  cards. 

PAY  BOLL  KK. 

Pay  Roll  KK  is  to  be  used  where  the  ^nt  in  chaige  desires  to  make  a  very  detailed 
study  of  the  pay  roU.  When  Pay  Roll  KK  is  used.  Fay  Roll  K  will  not  be  necessary. 
Where  the  agent  in  charge  desires,  Pay  Roll  KK  may  be  secured  in  cases  where  no 
Schedule  J  is  secured. 

The  agent  in  charge  should  select  the  establishments  in  which  to  use  this  form. 
This  form  may  be  secured  in  establi^ments  where  the  pay  roll  or  other  records  show 
the  race  of  each  employee  or  where  the  person  furnishing  the  information  is  able  to 
give  the  race  of  eacn  employee;  it  may  also  be  used  in  establishments  where  indi- 
vidual schedules  are  used  to  secure  the  race  of  the  employees. 
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INDIVIDUAL  SCHEDULE  OR  SLIP  G. 

INSTRUCTIONS  IN  DETAIL. 

The  agent  in  chsnaQ  should  issue  instructions  in  detail  to  meet  local  conditioiis. 

After  securing  individual  schedules  the  agent  should  examine  and  edit  them, 
consulting  officials  of  the  establishment  if  necessary.  Such  cards  as  can  not  be  prop- 
erly edited  with  the  expenditure  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  should  be  canceled 
by  entering  on  each  one  a  laige  *'C. " 

The  Individual  Schedule  may  be  used  in  securing  the  race,  sex.  and  approximate 
age  for  Schedule  KK.  Both  tne  individual  schedules  and  the  ray  RoU  Schedule 
may  be  used  as  a  check  upon  the  statements  secured  from  the  employer  for  Schedule  J. 

iNSTBUCnONS  TO  PAYMASTERS,  FOREMEN,  AND  OTHERS  IN  CHARGE  OF  FILUNQ  OUT 

INDIVIDUAL  SCHEDULES. 

Please  read  carefully  the  following  note,  which  explains  fully  the  purpose  of  the 
individual  schedules: 

The  Immigration  Commission,  created  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Februazy 
20, 1907,  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  information  concemm^  the  immigrants 
in  this  country.  It  is  engaged  in  studying,  not  only  present  immigration,  but  also  the 
effects  of  past  immi^tion  upon  the  country  at  lai^. 

The  present  inquuy  is  bemg  carried  out  on  a  uuge  scale^  in  many  cities  and  in 
many  industries.  Its  object  is  to  show  what  progrees  the  immigrants  are  making  in  an 
industrial  way. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  information  relative  to  persons  bom  in  the  United  States 
is  also  oeing  collected. 

All  information  from  individuals  and  industries  will  be  treated  as  confidential.  It 
will  be  published  in  the  form  of  tables,  from  which  names  of  individuals  and  estab* 
lishments  will  be  entirely  eliminated. 

1.  Please  fill  out  and  return  a  schedule  for  every  employee,  American  as  well  as 
foreign. 

2.  Check  schedules  by  pay  roll,  to  be  sure  all  are  in. 

3.  Every  question  applying  to  the  employee  should  be  answered.  If  the  answer 
is  "no  **  or  "none,"  have  that  written  in  tne  proper  space;  do  not  use  a  dash  for  "no  " 
or  "none."  Use  a  dash  where  question  does  not  apply,  e.  g.,  question  14  in  case  of  a 
person  bom  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Question  3  is  the  most  important  on  the  schedule.  Take  special  care  to  answer 
it  definitely  and  correctly.  No  mere  general  answer,  such  as  White,  Austrian,  or 
Slavish,  is  sufficient.  Get  what  the  employee  calls  himself,  e.  g.,  Irish,  Slovak,  Mag- 
yar, etc.  * 

5.  In  answering  question  4  observe  the  following  general  directions: 

a.  State  employee's  occupation  explicitly,  e.  g.,  "blacksmith,"  "blacksmith's 
helper,"  "engmeer,"  "core  maker,"  etc. 

b.  Do  not  call  machine  operators  "laborers";  give  character  of  work  done,  e.  g., 
"lathe  mnner." 

c.  Use  "laborer"  only  for  unskilled  employees  who  are  not  regularly  employed  at 
any  special  work.  Where  imskilled  employees  do  certain  work,  give  this  work  with 
answer,  e.  g.,  "ash  wheeler,"  "track  repairer,"  etc. 

6.  In  answering  question  5  for  pieceworkers  give  approximate  average  eamingi 
per  day.    Enter  " P  "  following  rate. 

7.^  In  answering  question  6,  if  employee  is  working  less  than  normal  time, 
write  normal  earnings  per  week  in  parentheses' immediately  above  present  earn- 

(114.40) 
ings:  e.  g 9.60 

8.  Give  "no  '*  for  answer  to  question  20  unless  employee  can  carry  on  a  conversation 
in  English. 

Owing  to  the  diversit^^  of  races  in  various  countries,  the  Immigration  CommisBion 
in  its  investigations  particularly  desires  to  secure  all  data  by  race  (or  people)  ae  well  as 
by  country  of  birth. 

All  white  persons  bom  in  the  United  States  should  be  entered  as  "American  White." 
All  Negroes,  American  Indians,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans,  and  East  Indians  or 
Hindus  should  always  be  designated  according  to  their  race,  no  matter  where  they  were 
bom. 

The  following  list  shows  the  countries  from  which  most  immigrants  come  and  ih» 
principal  races  coming  from  each  country.  The  list  is  not  complete  in  either  respect, 
but  it  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  guide  those  using  it.  Other  eountriea  and  c4her 
raeee  should  be  enumerated  when  such  other  countries  and  races  are  reported. 
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AuSTBIA-HimOABT: 

Bohemian  (Czech). 

Boflxdan. 

Bulgarian. 

Croatian  (Horvat). 

Dalmatian. 

German. 

Hebrew. 

HerzQgovinian. 

Italian,  North. 

Magyar  (Hungarian). 

Montenegrin. 

Moravian  (Czech). 

Polish. 

Roumanian. 

Ruthenian  (Rusaniak). 

Servian. 

Slovak. 

Slovenian     (including 
Kreiner). 
Bbloium: 

Dutch. 

Flemish. 

French. 
Buloabia: 

Bulgarian. 

Macedonian. 
Canada:    . 

Canadian. 

English. 

French  Canadian. 

Irish. 

Scotch. 
China:  Chinese. 
Denicark:  Danish. 
England: 

English. 

Hebrew. 


England — Continued. 

Irish. 

Scotch. 

Welsh. 
Finland:  Finnish. 
Fbancb: 

French. 

Hebrew. 
Gbrmant: 

German. 

Hebrew 

Polish. 
Gbeece: 

Greek. 

Macedonian. 
India:    East  Indian   or 

Hindu. 
Ibsland: 

Irish. 

Scotch-Irish. 
Italy: 

Italian,  North. 

Italian,  South. 
Japan:  Japanese. 
Kobe  a:  Korean. 
Mexico:  Mexican. 
Montenegbo: 

Montenegrin. 

Servian. 
Netheblands  (Holland): 

Dutch. 

Flemish. 
Nobway:  Norwegian. 
Pobtugal   (Azores,    Cape 

Verde):  Portuguese. 
Roumania: 

Hebrew. 

Roumanian. 


Russia: 

Armenian. 

Finnish. 

Crerman. 

Hebrew. 

Lithuanian. 

Polish. 

Russian. 
Scotland:  Scotch. 
Sebvia:  Servian. 
Spain:  Spanish. 
Sweden:  Swedish. 
Switzebland: 

French. 

German. 

Italian,  North. 
TuBKEY  in  Asia: 

Armenian. 

Greek. 

Hebrew. 

Syrihn. 

Turkish. 

TUBKEY  IN  EuBOPB! 

Bulgarian. 

Greek. 

Hebrew. 

Macedonian. 

Montenegrin. 

Servian. 

Syrian. 

Turkish. 
Wales:  Welsh. 
West  Indies  (Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  Hayti,  Bahamas): 

Cuban. 

English. 

Negro. 

Spuiish. 


EMPLOYER'S  SCHEDULE  J. 


INSTBUCTIONS  IN  DETAIL. 

The  three  unnumbered  entries  on  the  upper  left-hand  comer  of  the  first  page  of  the 
schedule  are  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  information  secured  from  each  establish- 
ment. Following  *0P.  R.,**  the  agent  enould  indicate  by  "Yes"  or  **No"  whether 
pay-roll  schedules  were  seciured  from  the  establishment  imder  consideration;  indicate 
the  pav-roU  schedule  secured  by  entering  either  "  K  "  or ''  EK  "  immediately  following 
"Yes"  or  "No."  Following  *^No.  I.  8.,"  the  agent  should  indicate  the  number  of 
individual  schedules  or  G  slips  secured  from  the  employees  of  the  establishment. 
Following'' No.  F.  S."  the  agent  should  indicate  the  number  of  schedules  (general 
schedule  H)  secured  from  the  employees  of  the  establishment. 

1.  Name  of  bstabiishment:  Enter  in  full  the  name  of  the  establishment. 

2,  8,  and  4.  Location  of  establishment:  Enter  the  State,  city,  and  street  and 
number. 

6.  Industbt:  Enter  the  industry  in  which  the  establishment  is  engaged.  Do  not 
confuse  with  the  name  of  the  establishment  or  of  the  department. 

6.  Namb  and  FosmoN  of  pbbson  who  fubnished  infobmation:  Omit.  (See 
inquiry  186.) 

7.  Occupations,  baces,  wages:  This  inquiry  can  be  answered  in  full  in  only  a 
comparatively  few  establishments.  In  order  that  the  agent  may  secure  this  informa- 
tion, the  pay  roll  or  other  record  must  show  the  race  of  each  employee,  or  the  person 
giving  the  information  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  races  emploved  in  each  occupa- 
tion. It  is  not  expected,  however,  that  the  information  seciired  will  be  more  than 
approximately  correct  so  far  as  numbers  of  employees  are  concerned. 

If  the  agent  finds  it  impossible  to  secujre  complete  data  for  inquiry  7  from  either  the 
pay  roll  or  an  official  of  tne  company,  individual  schedules  or  G  slips  will,  if  secured, 
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funuBh  data  except  for  coluams  h  and  c.  Data  for  thoee  columns  should  then  be  eecuied 
by  the  agent,  it  data  for  inquiry  7  are  secured  wholly  (except  b  and  c)  from  the 
individual  schedules,  inquiries  7/ to  7n  need  not  be  filled  out.  The  best  results  will 
be  obtained,  however,  if,  in  the  selected  establishments,  the  agent  can  secure  data  for 
inquiry  7  fiom  the  employer  or  from  records,  and  use  such  data  as  a  check  on  the 
employees'  reports  on  individual  schedules. 

'Hie  employer,  superintendent,  timekeeper,  or  other  persons  from  whom  infonnation 
is  obtainea,  frequently  can  not  give  the  number  of  persons  of  each  race  and  the  number 
of  persons  under  16.  Such  infonnation,  as  well  as  the  rate  of  wages  and  hours,  may 
well  be  checked  ¥nith  the  individual  schedules  taken.  If  the  space  provided  on  pages 
one  and  two  is  not  adequate,  use  the  additional  sheets  provided  for  that  purpose. 

In  establishments  for  which  pay  roll  K  or  KK  is  secured,  inquiries  7d  to  7n  need 
not  be  filled  out. 

7a.  Occupation  and  race:  Enter  the  occupation  in  this  column  and  under  each 
occupation  enter  the  race  or  races  of  the  employees.  Each  race  should  be  given  a  line 
across  the  page.    Do  not  confuse  occupation  with  name  of  the  department. 

76.  Years  each  race  has  been  employed:  Opposite  each  race  under  each  occupation 
enter  the  years  each  race  has  been  employeid  in  that  particular  occupation. 

7c.  Race  previotuly  employed:  Enter  opposite  each  race  employed  the  race  previously 
employed  in  that  particular  occupation. 

7d  and  7e.  Hours  of  work:  Enter  for  each  occupation  the  number  of  hours  per  day 
and  per  week  normally  worked,  and  state  in  a  note  important  variations  from  that 
stanosund.    Fat  columns  d  and  «,  one  entry  to  each  occupation  will  usually  sufiice. 

7/.  Men  employed,  number:  Enter  the  approximate  number  of  men,  16  years  of  age 
ana  over,  of  each  race  employed  in  each  occupation. 

7g  and  7^.  Men  employea,  wages:  Enter  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  for  men,  16  years 
of  age  and  over,  of  each  race  in  each  occupation.  Enter  th^  unit  of  payment  of  wage, 
as  hour,  day,  week,  ton,  etc.  Where  payment  is  by  the  piece,  make  clear  just  what 
unit  is  usea,  and  in  a  note  reduce  the  piece  earning  to  a  time  basis. 

7i.  WoTMn  employed,  number:  Enter  the  approximate  number  of  women,  16  yeais 
of  a^  and  over  of  eacn  race  employed  in  each  occupation. 

7 J  and  7k.  Women  employed,  wages.    (See  instructions  for  7g  and  7h.) 

71.  Children  under  IS  employed,  number:  Enter  the  approximate  number  of  children 
under  16  years  of  age  of  each  race  employed  in  each  occupation. 

7m  and  7n.  Children  under  16  employed,  wages.    (See  instructions  for  7g  and  7A.) 

8.  GoNDmONB  OF  EMPLOTMENT  (OTHEB  THAN  WAGES  AND  HOUBS): 

8a.  RegukarUy  of  work:  Indicate  regularity  of  work  and  state  what  occupations 
furnish  work  for  only  a  portion  of  the  year  and  indicate  the  busy  season,  if  any. 

86.  Frequency  of  wage  payments:  State  the  frequency  of  wage  payments,  as  daily, 
weekly,  every  two  weeks,  monthly,  etc. 

8c.  now  paid:  State  how  waees  are  paid,  whether  in  cash,  store  orders,  checks,  etc., 
and  whether  store  orders  and  checks,  if  used,  must  be  cashed  at  any  particular  place. 
State  whether  accepted  only  at  a  discount  at  other  places.  Also  whether  they  are 
generally  passed  at  a  discoimt. 

8(f .  Board,  lodginq,  andhouses  furnished,  terms  and  description:  Indicate  whether  or  not 
the  company  fumiahes  board,  housing,  or  lodging-  if  furnished,  describe  such,  and  indi- 
cate the  cost  to  the  employee.  AL£  whether  tne  emplovees  are  compelled  to  pat- 
ronize the  company  in  such  matters.  State  whether  the  cnan;e  is  greater  or  less  tnan 
for  similar  accommodations  by  other  landlords,  or  whether  the  accommodations  are 
superior  or  inferior. 

be.  Medical  or  hospital  service  furnished,  cost  and  extent:  State  whether  or  not  medical 
or  hospital  service  is  fumiahed  by  the  company;  the  cost  to  each  employee,  and  the 
extent  of  such  service.  Also  state  whether  the  contributions  to  this  fund  are  compul- 
sory; state  definitely  whether  a  resident  physician  is  furnished;  the  frequency  of  the 
visits  of  other  physicians;  whether  employees  must  be  in  the  emplov  of  the  company 
a  certain  lengtn  of  time  before  they  will  receive  medical  or  hospital  treatment;  and 
whether  there  is  a  limit  to  the  time  such  treatment  will  be  furnished  employees  who 
are  ill  or  haviB  been  injured. 

Sf  Sanitary  conditions:  Indicate  as  definitely  as  possible  the  sanitary  conditions  ol 
the  establishment. 

8^.  Special  liahilitif  to  accident  or  disease:  State  whether  in  any  of  the  occupations 
there  is  special  liability  to  accident  or  disease.  This  will  have  to  be  determined 
largely  from  sources  other  than  the  employer.  If  employer  has  any  statistical  record, 
secure  it  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible. 

8ft.  Company  or  commissary  stores:  State  whether  company  or  commissary  stores  are 
conducted;  also  whether  one  of  the  conditions  of  employment  is  that  the  employees 
must  patronize  such  stores,  and  if  so.  whether  each  employee  is  required  to  trade  a  certain 
amount  each  week  or  month  ana  state  the  amount;  also  whether  other  Btoroa  aie 
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available.  Many  company  stores  are  not  owned  by  the  company  in  its  corporate 
name  but  are  owned  by  individual  members  of  the  firm,  and  while  such  stores  are 
not  strictly  company  stores,  they  are  in  reality  such. 

Si,  Nature  ava  extent  of  welfare  work  by  employer:  Indicate  in  full  the  nature  and 
extent  of  wel&ure  work  maintained  by  employer,  such  for  instance  as  schools,  chiuches, 
libraries,  etc. 

Sj.  Set  forth  any  other  relevant  ^ts  under  this  inquiry,  such  for  instance  as  accident 
or  sick  insurance  provided  by  the  employer. 

9.  Relative  to  sectjbino  im migrants:  Set  forth  such  information  as  can  be  secured 
relative  to  the  manner  in  which  immigrants  were  secured.  This  is  not  an  inquiry  as 
to  contract  labor,  and  questions  relating  to  that  subject  should  not  be  asked. 

9a.  Where  secured:  State  what  proportion  of  the  immigrants  of  each  race  came 
directly  from  their  native  land,  from  tne  vicinity  in  which  the  establishment  is  located, 
and  also  from  other  sections  of  the  United  States. 

96.  Families:  State  whether  families  were  with  immigrants  at  the  time  of  coming, 
or  whether  the  immigrants  were  single  men. 

9c.  Method:  Indicate  in  what  way  the  immigrants  were  secured,  and  state  as  defi- 
nitely as  possible  whether  secured  by  employers  personally,  through  labor  agents, 
or  through  padroni;  and  if  they  were  secured  from  labor  agents,  give  the  name  ana 
address  of  such  agents. 

9d.  Discrimination  for  or  against  immigrants:  State  whether  at  the  time  immijgrantB 
of  each  race  were  first  employed,  or  at  any  subsequent  time,  there  was  any  discrimina- 
tion for  or  against  them  in  employment,  wages,  or  housing.  If  discrimination  is  found, 
state  details. 

9e,  Give  any  other  facts  relative  to  this  topic. 

10.  Effect  of  employment  of  iMMiaRANTs  in  this  establishment  upon  eco- 
nomic posmoN  OF  FOBMBR  EMPLOYEES:  Determine  as  definitely  as  possible  titie 
e£fect  which  the  employment  of  immigrants  has  had  on  the  economic  position  of  former 
employees.  Indicate  the  answer  to  each  of  the  inquiries  by  letter  on  the  left-hand 
margin  of  the  page. 

10a.  Brief  kistary,  by  races:  State  briefly  the  historv  of  employment,  by  races. 
This  should  include  the  years  each  race  has  been  .employed;  the  reason,  if  poesible, 
for  each  race  coming;  the  displacement  of  races;  and  the  economic  progress  of  eadi  race. 

106.  Reasons  for  change:  State  the  reasons  for  change  in  races. 

10c.  Friction  between  old  employees  and  immigrants:  Indicate  whether  there  has  been 
at  any  time  any  friction  between  old  employees  and  immigrants,  or  between  various 
races  of  immigrants;  also  state  the  nature  ana  extent  of  such  friction. 

lOd.  Effect  of  competition:  State  the  effect,  if  any,  which  the  competition  of  immi- 
grants has  had  upon  the  efficiency  of  old  employees;  whether  such  competition  has 
caused  them  to  be  more  industrious,  more  r^vlar  in  their  work,  more  efficient,  etc. 

lOe.  What  displaced  employees  have  done:  State  as  definitely  as  possible  what  employ- 
ees, who  have  been  displaced  by  immigrants,  have  done;  whetner  they  have  moved 
to  other  localities,  and,  if  so,  wliat  occupation  they  have  entered;  whether  they  have ' 
remained  in  the  same  locality  and  have  entered  better-paid  occupations;  or  wnether 
they  have  remained  in  competition  with  immigrants,  and,  if  so,  the  effect  upon  their 
standards  of  living,  etc. 

10^.  Changes  in  wages:  State  whether  the  coming  in  of  immigrants  has  tended  to  reduce 
wages  or  to  prevent  wages  advancing  in  occupations  in  which  immierants  are  engaged 

B  rapidly  as  in  other  occupations.  The  s^nt  should,  of  course,  bear  in  mind  that 
Immigration  is  but  one  of  many  things  whidi  may  have  operated  to  retard  advance- 
ment in  wages. 

lOg.  Changes  in  hours:  State  what  effect,  if  any,  the  coming  of  immigrants  has  had 
upon  hours  of  work. 

lOh,  Changes  in  employment  of  women:  State  what  effect,  if  any,  the  coming  of  immi- 
g^nts  has  had  upon  the  employment  of  women,  particiilarly  whedier  the  competi- 
tion with  immigrants  has  resulted  in  the  women  of  the  races  previously  employed 
bein^  compelled  to  secure  employment. 

lOt.  Changes  in  employment  of  children:  State  what  effect,  if  any,  the  coming  of 
immigrants  has  had  upon  the  employment  of  children,  particularly  whether  the 
competition  of  immigrants  has  resulted  m  the  children  of  the  races  previously  employed 
bein^  compelled  to  secure  employment. 

lOj.  Give  any  other  facts  relating  to  this  topic. 

11.  Effect  of  employment  of  immigrants  upon  industrial  orqanizatiok  and 
methods:  Indicate  under  this  topic  the  effect  which  the  employment  of  immifiprants 
has  had  upon  the  industrial  oiiganization  and  methods  of  the  establishment.  Inaicate 
the  answer  to  each  of  the  inquiries  by  letter  on  the  left-hand  maigin  of  the  page. 

11a,  Aided  in  development  of  new  industries:  State  whether  or  not  immigrants  have 
aided  in  the  development  of  new  industries  in  this  community,  and,  if  so,  state  qpedfic- . 
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ally  the  industriee,  what  they  are,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  have  contribnted 
toward  developing  them. 

116.  Effect  on  method  of  work:  State  whether  or  not  any  changes  have  been  made 
In  the  method  of  work  by  reason  of  the  employment  of  immigrants. 

lie.  Effect  on  industrial  organization:  State  whether  or  not  any  changes  have  been 
necessary  in  the  organization  of  the  working  force  by  reason  of  the  employment  of 
immigrants,  such,  for  instance,  as  greater  or  less  supervision,  introduction  of  the  gang 
system,  etc. 

lid.  Effact  on  u$e  of  machinery:  State  as  definitely  as  possible  whether  the  employ- 
ment of  inunigrants  has  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  machinery  or  in  the  use  of 
hand  labor  rather  than  machinery. 

11«.  Give  any  other  facts  relating  to  this  topic. 

12.  Relations  between  the  different  baces  employed:  Under  this  topic  set 
forth  as  clearly  as  possible  the  relations  between  the  different  races  which  have  been 
employed  by  this  establishment.  Specify  in  every  case  by  races.  Indicate  the 
answer  to  each  of  the  inauiries  by  letter  on  the  left-hand  margin  of  the  pi^. 

12a.  Segregated  at  wort:  State  whether  or  not  the  different  races  are  segregated  at 
work. 

126.  Segregated  in  hoarding  placet:  State  whether  or  not  the  different  races  are  segre- 
gated in  bofljding  places. 

12c.  Segregaledin  sleeping  places:  State  whether  or  not  the  different  races  are  segre- 
gated in  sleeping  places. 

12d.  Segregated  %n  housing:  State  whether  or  not  the  different  races  are  segregated 
in  housing. 

12«.  Association  with  each  other:  State  whether  or  not  the  immigrant  races  associate 
freely  with  each  other,  or  to  what  extent  they  do  associate. 

12J^  Association  with  natives:  Indicate  whetner  or  not  the  different  immigrant  races 
associate  freely  with  the  natives,  or  to  what  extent  they  do  associate. 

I2g.  State  any  other  facts  relative  to  this  topic. 

13.  Progress  of  nnciORANTs:  Under  this  topic  state  as  definitely  as  possible  the 
progress  of  the  various  races  which  have  been  employed  in  this  establishment  and 
specify  by  races.  Indicate  the  answer  to  each  of  the  inquiries  by  letter  on  the  left- 
hand  maigin  of  the  page. 

13a.  Working  upward  in  the  scale  of  occupations:  State  whether  or  not  the  immigrants 
are  working  upward  in  the  scale  of  occupations,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent. 

136.  Becoming  foremen:  State  whether  or  not  the  immigrants  are  becoming  foremen, 
and  state  clearly  whether  they  are  doing  the  actual  work  of  foremen,  or  whether  they 
are  made  foremen  by  reason  of  the  influence  ihey  have  in  seeming  employees  of  their 
own  races,  or  because  of  their  ability  to  serve  as  interpreters. 

13c.  Knowledge  of  English:  State  what  progress  the  immigrants  are  making  in  the 
knowledge  of  Engbsh. 

13d.  School  attendance:  State  to  what  extent  immi^-ants  are  attending  schools. 

13e.  Civic  interest,  etc.:  State  to  what  extent  immigrants  who  are  naturalized  are 
availing  ^emselvee  of  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

13/*.  State  any  other  facts  relative  to  this  topic. 

14.  Ehployment  of  women  and  children:  Under  this  topic  set  forth  any  expe- 
rience which  the  employer  has  had  as  to  the  tendency  of  each  race  toward  securing 
employment  for  theu-  women  and  children.  It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  certain 
races  make  every  effort  to  secure  employment  for  their  women  and  children,  and  it 
is  desired  to  seciue  reports  from  employers  who  have  had  experience  along  these  lines. 

15.  Relative  efficiency  of  iMifio rants  and  natives:  Under  this  topic  compare 
as  definitely  as  possible  the  relative  efficiency  of  each  of  the  various  races  and  of 
natives  in  ill  of  the  occupations  in  this  establishment  where  such  comparison  is  pos- 
sible. Use  complete  sentences  in  making  the  comparison  in  order  that  the  aunt's 
thought  can  be  clearly  understood.  Indicate  the  answer  to  each  of  the  inquines  by 
letter  on  the  left-hand  maigin  of  the  page. 

15a.  TndustrUmsness:  State  comparative  industriousness. 

15&.  Attentiveness:  State  comparative  attentiveness. 

15c.  Adaptability:  State  comparative  adaptability. 

Ibd.  Tractability:  State  comparative  tractability. 

15c.  Supervision:  State  comparative  requirements  as  to  supervision. 

15/^.  Sobriety:  State  comparative  sobriety. 

1^.  Progressiveness:  State  comparative  progressiveness. 

15a.  Use  ofEnglishf  as  affecting  efficiency:  State  the  extent  to  which  the  use  of  Eng- 
lish, or  the  lack  of  it,  affects  efficiency. 
^    15i.  State  any  other  matters  relative  to  efficiency. 
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16.  Order  op  prbfbrbnce  among  races  employed:  Specify  by  occuxMttion  the 
employer's  order  of  preference  among  the  races  employed,  including  natives. 

17.  Employer's  opinion  of  the  second  generation:  Specify  bv  races  the  em- 
ployer's opinion  of  the  second  generation  of  immigrants  based  upon  his  eocperience. 

18a.  NatumcdUxf  and  race  of  employer:  State  the  nationality  and  race  of  employer, 
and  if  forei^-bom  the  number  of  years  in  the  United  States. 

186.  Natumality  a.  A  race  of  persons  furnishing  information:  Enter  the  name,  position 
or  occupation,  countrv  of  buth,  race,  and  years  in  the  United  States  for  eacn  of  the 
perB<»i8  furnishing  information  to  the  agent. 

19.  Under  Remarks  the  agent  should  state  his  (the  agent's)  opinion  of  the  effect  of 
employment  of  immigrants  upon — 

a.  Sanitary  conditions : 

b.  The  use  of  safety  devices; 

c.  Greneral  treatment  of  the  employees  in  the  paternal  way,  and  also  general  treat- 
ment as  to  discipline. 

Enter  also  imaer  Remarks  any  matter  which  may  be  of  value  and  which  has  not 
been  called  for  by  the  specific  topics  and  questions  in  the  Schedule. 

PAY  ROLL  K. 

INSTRUCTIONS  IN  DETAIL. 

1.  Name  of  establishment:  Enter  in  full  the  name  of  the  establishment. 

2  and  3.  Location  of  establishment:  Enter  the  State,  city,  and  street  and  number. 

4.  Industry:  Enter  the  industry  in  which  the  establishment  is  engaged.  Do  not 
confuse  with  the  name  of  the  establishment  or  of  the  department. 

5.  Date  of  pay  roll:  Enter  the  date  indicating  the  penod  covered  by  the  pay  roll 
copied. 

6.  Occupation  and  name  of  employee  :  Enter  each  occupation  and  employee,  using 
a  line  across  the  table  for  each  of  such  entries.  Do  not  confuse  occupation  with  the 
name  of  the  department. 

7.  Race:  Enter  the  race  of  each  employee. 

8.  Sex:  Enter  the  sex  of  each  employee,  '^M"  for  male  and  '*F"  for  female. 

9.  Approximate  aoe:  Enter  the  approximate  age  of  each  employee. 

10  and  11.  Pay:  Enter  for  each  employee  the  rate  of  pay  and  the  unit  for  which 

eayment  of  wages  is  made,  as  hour,  aay,  week,  etc.,  or,  it  a  pieceworker,  cut,  side, 
undred,  ton,  etc. 

12  and  13.  Hours  of  work:  Enter  for  each  occupation  the  number  of  hours  per  day 
and  per  week  normally  worked  and  state  in  a  note  important  variations.  For  columns 
12  and  13,  one  entry  to  each  occupation  will  usually  suffice. 

14.  Pieceworkers,  time  worked:  Enter  for  each  employee  on  pie9ework  the  time 
worked  during  the  period  covered  by  the  pay  roll  copied. 

15.  Pieceworkers,  earnings:  Enter  for  each  employee  on  piecework  the  earnings 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  pay  roll  copied. 

16.  Remarks,  etc.:  Enter  for  each  employee  the  value  of  board,  lodging,  etc.,  if 
furnished;  also  the  pay  to  helper  or  assistant,  if  one  is  employed  by  the  employee. 

PAY  ROLL  KK. 
instructions  in  detail. 

1.  Name  of  establishment:  Enter  in  full  the  name  of  the  establishment. 

2,  3,  and  4.  Location  of  establishment:  Enter  the  State,  city,  and  street  and 
number. 

5.  Industry:  Enter  the  industry  in  which  the  establishment  is  engaged.  Do  not 
confuse  with  the  name  of  the  establishment  or  of  the  department. 

6.  Department:  Enter  the  name  of  the  department,  such  as  blast  furnace,  roller 
mill,  weave  room,  etc.    B^gin  each  department  on  a  new  sheet. 

7.  Period  covered  by  payroll:  Enter  the  dates  indicating  the  period  covered  by 
the  pay  roll  copied. 

8.  Name  of  employee:  Enter  the  name  of  each  employee  as  it  appears  upon  the 
pay  roll. 

oex:  On  the  maigin  to  the  left  of  inquiry  8,  enter  the  sex  of  each  employee:  enter 
"M  "  for  male  and  " F  "  for  female. 

9.  Occupation:  Enter  the  occupation  of  each  employee.  Do  not  confuse  occu- 
pation with  the  name  of  the  department. 

10.  Check  or  pay  number:  Enter  the  check  or  pay  number  of  each  employee. 

11.  Race:  Enter  the  nee  of  each  employee. 
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12.  Ybabs  in  Unitbd  States:  Enter  for  each  employee  the  number  of  yean  in  the 
United  States. 

13.  Approximate  age:  Enter  the  approximate  age  of  each  employee. 

14  and  15.  Rate  of  pay,  timb  workers:  Enter  for  each  employee  the  rate  of  pay 
and  ihe  unit  for  which  payment  of  wages  is  made,  as  hour,  day,  week,  etc. 


16  and  17.  Hours  of  work:  Enter  for  each  occupation  the  number  of  hours  per 
day  and  per  week  normally  worked  and  state  in  a  note  important  variations.  For 
columns  12  and  13,  one  entry  to  each  occupation  will  usually  suffice. 


18  and  19.  Rate  of  pat,  pieceworkers:  Enter  for  each  pieceworker  the  rate  of 
pay  and  state  clearly  the  unit  for  which  payment  of  wages  is  made,  as  cut,  side,  hun- 
dred, ton,  etc. 

20.  Output  of  pieceworkers:  Enter  for  each  employee  on  piecework  the  amount 
of  work  done  for  the  period  covered  by  the  pay  roll,  as  **100  tons,"  "500  yaads,"  etc. 

21.  Hours  worked  bt  pieceworkers:  Enter  for  each  employee  on  piecework 
the  number  of  hours  worked  during  the  period  covered  by  the  pay  roll. 

22.  Total  earnings:  Enter  total  amount  earned  by  each  employee,  whether  on 
time  work  or  on  piecework  or  on  both,  during  the  period  covered  by  the  pay  roll. 

23.  This  space  is  left  blank  for  the  purpose  of  including  any  other  items  tnat  may 
seem  valuable  to  the  agent  in  charge.  It  is  designed  to  cover  such  items  as  deductions 
from  the  employees'  earnings  for  rent,  store  accounts,  money  advanced,  etc.  Where 
deductions  have  been  made,  report  for  each  employee  the  amount  received,  as  well 
as  total  earnings,  and  itemized  and  total  deductions.  It  may  also  be  used  to  indicate 
kind  of  machines  used,  speed,  and  any  other  items  to  study  efficiency  of  labor. 
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GENERAL  SCHOOL  SCHEDULE. 

EXPLANATIONS  AND  IN8TBU0TION8. 

To  TRB  Tbaohbb: 

Please  read  very, earefuUy  thefoUomng  note,  which  exjflains  fully  the  purpose  arid  method 
of  the  school  sttLoif  proposed  by  the  Immigration  Commission: 

This  GommisBion.  created  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  20,  1907,  is 
charged  with  the  auty  of  collecting  information  concerning  the  immigrants  in  this 
country.  It  is  engaged  in  studying  not  only  present  immigration,  but  also  the  effects 
of  past  immigration  upon  the  country  at  large.  Recognizing  that  the  schools  are  one 
of  the  most  potent  influences  in  making  our  people  one  in  thought  and  sentiment,  it  is 
particularly  desirous  of  studying  the  immimnts  and  their  chudren  in  the  schools  of 
the  country.  The  present  inquiry,  in  which  your  cooperation  is  sought,  is  being  car- 
ried out  on  a  large  scale  in  many  cities.  Its  object  is  to  show  how  far  the  immigrants 
and  their  children  have  adjusted  themselves  to  the  educational  requirements  of  our 
schools.  To  carry  out  this  purpose  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  collect  information  about 
all  school  children,  inclucung  those  whose  parents  were  bom  here,  as  well  as  those 
whose  parents  came  from  foreign  countries. 

The  blank  which  you  are  asked  to  fill  out  is  verv  simple.  It  explains  itself  in  a  laige 
measure,  but  a  few  words  will  help  to  make  plain  any  jwints  which  might  not  be 
entirely  clear. 

Grade. — Enter  in  this  space  the  designation  of  the  grade  which  you  are  teaching. 
If  you  have  more  than  one  grade  under  your  care,  use  a  separate  sheet  for  each  grade. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  enumeration,  consider  half  grades,  such  as  IIA,  IIB,  as  two 
distinct  g^es. 

Sex. — This  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  different  sections  of  the  blank,  one  for  boys, 
the  other  for  girls. 

Age. — Use  throughout  the  age  of  the  pupil  at  the  last  birthday. 

Race. — ^This  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  inquiry,  and  it  is  not  ^neraUy  a 
matter  of  record.  Where  it  is  a  matter  of  record,  methods  of  determination  may  be 
different  from  those  prescribed  in  this  blank.  For  the  purposes  of  this  enumeration 
the  race  of  the  -puml  a  father  only  is  wanted. 

The  word  ''race  is  used  in  the  more  restricted  sense  in  accordance  with  the  list  of 
races  printed  on  this  sheet.  The  general  terms  "Caucasian,''  "White,'*  etc  *  are  not 
applicable. 

In  determining  the  race  of  the  father  of  the  pupil: 

"American  White' '  should  include  all  of  Caucasian  origin  bom  in  the  United  States. 
Even  when  persons  are  reported  as  German^  Irish,  etc.,  they  should  if  bom  in  the 
United  States  be  entered  as  "American  White." 

American  Indians,  Chinese,  Hindus,  Japanese,  and  Koreans  are  never  to  be  entered 
as  "American  White,"  but  should  be  listed  separately. 

"American  Negro"  should  be  used  for  all  persons  of  African  decent  bom  in  the 
United  States. 

The  other  races  enumerated  in  the  list  appl^  only  to  persons  bom  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  country  of  birth  will  in  many  cases  indicate  the  race,  but  not  iUways.  For 
instance,  special  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  report  as  Russian  any  persons  except 
those  whose  native  language  is  Russian.  The  persons  bom  in  Russia  now  resident  in 
the  United  States  are  Russian  by  nationality ,  but  ver^  few  of  them  are  Russian  by  race. 
Almost  all  belong  to  the  three  races,  Poles,  Lithuanians,  and  Hebrews.  Special  care 
should  also  be  exercised  in  regard  to  persons  bom  in  Austria  and  in  Hungary.  In 
Austria  there  is  no  race  specifically  designated  as  Austrian^  but  all  the  persons  bom  in 
that  country  belong  to  one  of  the  distinct  races  of  which  its  composite  population  is 
formed.  In  Hungary  the  race  which  is  strictly  Hungarian  is  known  and  is  nere  listed 
by  its  own  name — that  is,  the  Magyar— but  a  large  number  of  the  persons  in  the  United 
States  who  call  themselves  Hungarians  belong  to  other  races,  especially  to  the  Slovak. 
The  race  ol  persons  bom  in  Switzerland  is  eitner  German  or  French  or,  in  a  few  cases, 
Italian.  The  designations  Austrian,  Belgian,  Hungarian,  and  Swiss  should  not  be 
used  at  all.  In  the  case  of  foreign-bom  Hebrews  enter  "Hebrew"  followed  by  the 
nationality,  as  follows:  Hebrew,  Grerman;  Hebrew,  Polish;  Hebrew,  Roumaman; 
Hebrew,  Russian;  and  in  all  other  cases  use  the  general  demgnatioi)  HebieWy  Other 
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Please  note  that  the  determinatUm  of  the  country  of  birth  is  not  required  for  the  bloTil, 
but  the  teacher  will  find  it  useful  in  fuing  exactly  the  race  to  which  people  belong,  but  the 
best  criterion  of  race  is  the  language  spoken. 

Method  of  gathering  information. — ^The  information  wanted  on  the  blank  should  be 
gathered  for  all  of  the  pupils  on  the  roll.  It  micht  be  well  to  check  yoiur  list  of  pupils 
as  the  information  is  gathered  from  each.  In  tne  case  of  absent  pupils,  do  not  await 
their  return  more  than  two  or  three  days,  but  secure  the  information  by  whatever 
special  effort  may  be  necessary. 

The  method  to  be  adopted  will  vary  according  to  the  ages  and  general  intelligence 
of  the  pupils.  The  following  is  recommended  and  will  be  applicable  in  the  majority 
of  cases: 

Distribute  to  the  pupils  slips  of  paper  on  which  they  may  write  answers  to  the 
following  questions,  which  might  be  written  on  the  blackboard: 
Wnat  is  your  name? 

How  old  were  you  at  your  last  birthday? 
Where  was  your  father  bom? 
To  what  race  does  your  father  belong? 

A  brief  explanation  of  what  is  meant  by  ''race"  in  the  last  question  would  enable 
most  of  the  pupils  to  answer  it  correctly.  If  the  pupils  can  not  answer  the  third  and 
fourth  questions,  ask  them  to  write  them  down,  take  the  slios  home,  consult  their 
parents,  and  brinjg  back  the  answers  at  the  next  session  of  school.  As  the  slips  are 
handed  in,  examine  them  and  if  in  doubt  whether  the  answers  are  correct,  questicm 
the  pupils  in  r^ard  to  them.  As  the  slips  with  correct  answers  are  securea  check 
off  your  list  of  pupils,  and  when  all  the  shps  have  been  collected,  you  will  be  ready 
to  make  the  tabulation. 

If  you  want  a  permanent  record  for  your  own  use,  it  might  be  well  to  note  on  your 
roll  of  pupils  the  ages  and  races.  You  can  tabulate  from  such  a  list,  but  it  is  easier 
to  tabulate  directly  from  the  slips. 

Making  the  entries  on  the  blank, — It  will  be  well  to  make  no  entries  on  the  blank 
before  you  have  gathered  the  information  concerning  aZZ  the  pupils.  As  the  entries 
rec[uire  a  very  simple  grouping  by  the  ages  of  the  pupils,  they  present  no  difficulties. 
Slips,  when  used,  can  oe  readily  sorted;  or  if  the  information  is  drawn  ^m  lists  the 
familiar  method  of  scoring  or  tallying  can  be  followed. 

Care  should  be  exercised  to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  separate  in  the  entries. 

Test  of  accuracy. — ^When  the  entries  have  been  made  on  the  blank,  add  up  the  total 
number  of  boys  of  each  age  and  place  the  result  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  on  the  line 
provided  for  mat  purpose.  The  sum  of  these  should  equal  the  whole  number  of  boys, 
which  is  obtained  by  adding  the  totals  of  the  different  races.  The  tabulation  for  girls 
should  be  tested  in  the  same  way. 

WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  BACE. 

The  great  divisions  of  mankind,  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  Malay,  Indian,  and  African, 
which  are  familiar  from  early  geographies,  are  themselves  divided  up  into  a  large  num- 
ber of  smaller  groups  known  as  *  peoples"  or  "races."  These  "races"  or  "peoples  " 
though  of  the  same  great  division,  are  often  very  distinct  from  one  another.  In  speEik- 
ing  m  "races  "  in  the  United  States,  we  generally  refer  to  these  smaller  sproups.  Thus 
we  speak  of  the  German,  the  Irish,  the  Italian,  and  the  Pole.  The  designations  of 
these  races  are  determined  in  part  by  birthplace,  but  still  more  by  lai^;uage  and 
tradition.  There  are  very  few  nations  composed  oi  a  single  race  only,  and  there  are 
very  few  races  whose  members  are  not  found  as  residents  of  more  than  one  nation. 

In  the  United  States  all  persons  who  were  bom  in  this  country  and  have  grown  up 
to  manhood  here  are  generally  considered  Americans,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
descent.  In  this  stuay  of  schools  the  Question  as  to  race  is  asked  omy  concerning  the 
Either  of  the  pupil,  therefore  all  fathers  oom  in  the  United  States  should  be  designated 
as  "American  White^''  except  in  the  case  of  "American  Negroes ''  "American 
Indians,''  and  the  oriental  races — Chinese,  Hindus,  Japanese,  and  Koreans.  The 
oriental  races  should  always  be  designated  as  such  irrespective  of  the  country  of  birth. 

In  the  following  list  are  enumerated  the  principal  countries  of  birth  of  the  residents 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  races  within  each  country.  Other  races  not  here  enu- 
merated may  be  found  represented  by  a  few  individuals  and  when  so  found  dumld 
be  entered  under  their  designatioii. 
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United  States: 

American  White. 

American  Neno. 

American  In<uan. 
Austria-Hungary : 

Bohemian  (Czech). 

Bosnian. 

Bulgarian. 

Croatian. 

Dalmatian. 

German. 

Hebrew. 

Hervat. 

Herzegovinian. 

Italian,  North. 

Magyar  (Hungarian). 

Montenegrin. 

Moravian  (Csech). 

Polish. 

Roumanian. 

Ruthenian  (Russniak). 

Servian. 

Slovak. 

Slovenian. 
Belgium: 

Dutch. 

Flemish. 

French. 
Bulmria: 

Bulgarian. 

Mac^onian. 
Canada: 

Canadian. 

English. 

French  Canadian. 

Irish. 

Scotch. 
China:  Chinese. 
Denmark: 


England: 

English. 

Heorew. 

Irish. 

Scotch. 

Welsh. 
Finland:  Finnish. 
FYmnce: 

French. 

Hebrew. 
Germany: 

German. 

Hebrew. 

Polish. 
Greece: 

Greek. 

Macedonian. 
India:  EastlndianorHindu. 
Ireland: 

Irish. 

Scotch-Irish. 
Italy: 

Italian,  North. 

Italian,  South. 
Japan:  Japanese. 
Korea:  Korean. 
Mexico:  Mexican. 
Montenegro: 

Montenegrin. 

Servian. 
Netherlands  (Holland): 

Dutch. 

Flemish. 
Nwway:  Norwegian. 
Portuffil     ( Azcfes,     Cape 

Verde):  Portuguese. 
Roumania: 

Hebrew. 

Roumanian. 


Russia: 

Armenian. 

Finnish. 

German. 

Hebrew. 

Lithuanian. 

Polish. 

Russian. 
Scotland:  Scotch. 
Servia:  Servian. 
Spain:  Spanish. 
Sweden:  Swedish. 
Switzerland: 

French. 

German. 

Italian,  North. 
Turkey  in  Asia: 

Armenian. 

Greek. 

Hebrew. 

Syrian. 

Turkish. 
Turkey  in  Europe: 

Bulgarian. 

Greek. 

Hebrew. 

Macedonian. 

Montenegrin. 

Servian. 

Syrian. 

TurkiBh. 
Wales:  Welsh. 
West  Indies  (Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  Hayti,  Bahamas)' 

Cuban. 

English. 

Negro. 

Spimish. 
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SPECIAL  SCHOOL  SCHEDULE. 

EXPLANATIONS  AND  INSTBUOnONS. 

To  THB  Teacher: 

The  Immigration  CommiBsion,  created  by  act  of  Ck>iigre8B  approved  February  20, 
1907,  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  studying  the  subject  of  immigration  in  all  its  aspects. 
Its  stud^  includes  not  only  the  most  recent  arrivals,  but  those  who  have  been  longer 
settied  m  this  coimtry,  and  also  their  children.  In  order  .to  study  the  foreign-boni 
and  their  children  in  the  schools,  it  is  plain  that  all  school  children,  whether  of  foreign 
birth  or  American  birth,  must  be  included  in  the  inquiry,  so  that  standards  of  compari- 
son may  not  be  lacking.  To  secure  accurate  information  concerning  the  standing 
and  progress  of  the  different  races  in  our  schools  reauires  a  somewhat  minute  schedule, 
and  while  this  schedule  may  involve  not  a  littie  labor  in  filling  it  out,  the  information 
gathered  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  of  service  to  the  teachers  as  well  as  of  value  in  the  general 
sociological  inquiry  of  the  Government.  The  CommiBsion,  therefore,  feels  that  it 
may  count  u|)on  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  the  teachers  who  may  be  asked  by  the 
school  authorities  to  render  this  public  service. 

The  inquiry  takes  the  form  of  a  blank  for  each  pupil,  to  be  filled  out  in  part  by  the 
pupil  ana  in  part  by  the  teacher.  Doubtiess  the  teachers  will  be  oedled  upon  to  assist 
the  pupils  in  filling  out  the  blanks,  and  they  are  requested  to  examine  them  when 
hanaed  in  by  the  pupils  to  see  that  the  answers  given  are  correct  before  adding  their 
own  notes  in  the  second  part.  Hence,  it  is  believed  that  a  brief  statement  of  what  is 
wanted  under  each  question  and  an  indication  of  its  purpose  will  be  of  service  in 
explaining  to  the  pupils  how  the  questions  should  be  answered,  and  in  scrutinizing 
the  answers  when  they  have  been  handed  in. 

In  the  upper  grades  the  entire  first  part  of  the  schedule  can  i)erhapB  be  filled  out  in 
the  classroom.  Even  here,  however,  some  of  the  pupils,  and  in  the  lower  grades  all 
of  the  pupils,  will  have  to  take  the  schedule  home  ana  secure  the  assistance  of  parents 
and  older  members  of  the  family  in  filling  out  the  answers. 

Date  of  inquiry. — ^The  information  requested  on  this  blank  should  be  ascertained  on 
a  specific  day  in  the  month  of  January,  1909,  the  exact  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  super- 
intendent of  schools. 

What  pupils  should  fill  out  the  blanks. —The  blanks  should  be  filled  out  by  all  the 
pupils  actually  present  on  the  day  the  blanks  are  distributed  to  the  class.  Other 
pupils  who  may  DO  members  of  the  class  but  who  are  absent  on  the  day  of  distribu- 
tion are  not  to  be  included. 

The  reason  for  this  rule  is  twofold:  First,  different  places  have  widely  different 
rules  in  r^ard  to  what  constitutes  school  membership,  and  second,  considerable  addi- 
tional work  and  inconvenience  might  result  to  the  teacher  ii  asked  to  look  up  absent 
pupils,  and  this  it  is  desired  to  avoid. 

Qrade. — Please  see  that  the  exact  designation  of  the  grade  is  entered  in  this  place, 
such  as  IIA,  IIB,  etc. 

1.  Name  of  pupil.— The  full  name  should  be  entered.  The  name,  however,  will 
never  be  made  public  in  anv  way. 

2.  Sex. — Please  see  that  this  inquiry  is  answered  by  ''male''  or  "female,"  as  the 
case  may  be. 

3.  Dale  of  birth. — Each  pupil  should  be  urged  to  jgive  the  exact  date  of  birth.  If 
we  know  that  a  boy  was  bom  December  10,  1899,  his  exact  age  is  easily  determined. 
If  we  are  told  simply  that  he  is  9  years  old,  of  course  we  do  not  know  in  exactly  what 
part  of  the  year  he  became  9  years  old.  Many  schools  now  keep  their  aee  records  by 
dates  of  birth .  Whether  or  not  this  is  done  in  your  city,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  infor- 
mation can  easily  be  obtained  in  this  form. 

4.  Place  of  birth. — ^The  city  as  well  as  the  State  is  asked,  because  it  is  deedred  to 
ascertain  how  many  children  in  the  schools  of  a  given  city  were  bom  in  the  city  itself, 
how  many  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  how  many  in  otner  States,  and  how  many  in 
the  various  forekn  coimtries.  Combined  with  other  questions,  this  will  enable  us  to 
ascertain  what  children  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  continuous  schooling. 

5.  School  attendance  in  other  cities.— Ohildren  attending  school  in  the  city  of  their 
birth  will,  in  most  cases,  write  "No -'  as  the  answer  to  this  question.    A  few  cases  will 
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occur  where  children  have  removed  to  another  city,  attended  school  there,  and  after- 
wards returned  to  the  citv  of  their  birth.  Children  bom  in  other  places  may  or  may 
not  have  attended  school  before  thev  moved  to  their  nresent  residence,  and  should 
answer  the  question  ''Yes''  or  '^No'^  as  the  case  may  oe.  This  inquiry  is  inserted 
because  it  is  found  that  in  some  rostances  pupils  comm^  from  other  cities  lose  one  or 
more  grades,  and  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  whether  this  is  general. 

6.  Length  ofreMence  in  the  United  Stales  of  fcrevgn-hom  pupUs. — Since  the  foreign- 
bom  pupils  In  our  schools  suffer  from  an  obvious  handicap  in  the  matter  of  language, 
it  is  important  to  ascertain  what  length  of  time  they  had  been  in  the  United  States 
before  entering  school,  and  also  to  compare  their  school  progress  with  the  len^  of 
residence  in  case  they  entered  school  immediately  or  very  soon  after  arriving  m  the 
United  States. 

7.  School  attendance  abroad. — If  it  should  prove,  as  there  are  indications,  that  foreign- 
bom  children  are  somewhat  behind  native  children  in  their  school  work,  it  is  desired 
to  ascertain  whether  this  fact  is  due  wholly  to  ignorance  of  the  language  or  in  some 
measure  to  lack  of  training.  Hence  the  question  whether  they  attended  school  before 
they  came  to  the  United  Btates. 

8.  Age  at  entering  public  school. — ^The  object  of  this  inauiry  is  to  ascertain  the  length 
of  time  which  the  pupil  has  attended  the  public  schools  in  the  United  States.  For 
this  purpose  school  attendance  in  kindergarten,  if  the  pupil  has  attended  kindercarten, 
is  not  to  be  counted.  A  comparison  of  a  boy's  age  at  entering  school,  his  grade,  and 
his  present  age  will  tell  somethinfi;  about  the  progress  he  has  made. 

9.  Grade  first  entered  in  public  school. — In  giving  the  grade  no  mention  is  to  be  made 
of  the  kindergarten.  Pupils  who  begin  work  in  the  public  schools  generally  enter  the 
first  grade,  though  a  few  who  have  had  some  training  may  enter  higher  up .  Those  who 
have  attended  private  school  before  going  to  public  school  may  enter  in  any  of  the 
grades. 

10.  Number  of  years  at  school  in  the  United  States. — Please  see  that  the  present  year 
is  counted,  but  that  kindergarten  is  excluded.  Except  for  the  awkwardness  of  the 
phrase,  it  might  have  been  better  to  say  '*the  vear  of  school^ "  explaining  that  a  boy 
who  entered  school  in  the  present  year  for  the  nrst  time  was  m  his  first  year  of  school. 
This  is  the  meaning  which  it  is  intended  to  convey,  so  that  for  a  child  entering  school 
in  the  first  grade  and  never  failing  to  be  promoted  the  years  in  school  would  cor- 
respond to  the  number  of  the  grade.  Were  is  not  for  the  fact  that  children  are  some- 
times out  of  school  a  year  or  more,  the  years  in  school  could  be  calculated  from  the 
present  age  and  the  age  at  entering  school,  when  the  child  attended  a  public  school 
only.  In  entering  ''years  in  school"  accoimt  should  be  taken  of  absences  for  one  or 
more  terms  and  the  time  should  be  counted  from  the  time  the  pupil  first  entered  any 
school  above  the  kindergarten,  whether  a  public  or  private  school. 

11.  Country  of  birth  o/father. — In  case  the  father  of  the  pupil  was  bom  in  the  United 
States,  "U.  S.  "should  be  entered;  in  other  cases,  enter  the  foreign  country  in  which 
he  was  bom. 

12.  Race  of  father. — On  the  back  of  each  blank  is  a  list  of  the  principal  "races"  or 
"peoples,  "o    Race  is  an  important  part  of  the  inquiry. 

The  word  "race  "  is  used  in  the  more  restricted  sense  in  accordance  with  the  list  of 
races  printed  on  the  back  of  each  blank.  The  general  terms  "Caucasian, "  "White, " 
etc.,  are  not  applicable. 

In  determining  the  race  of  the  father  of  the  pupil: 

"American  White  "  should  include  all  of  Caucasian  origin  bom  in  the  United  States. 
Even  when  persons  are  reported  as  Germans,  Irish,  etc.,  they  should  if  bom  in  the 
United  States  be  entered  as  "American  White. "  * 

American  Indians,  Chinese,  Hindus,  Japanese,  and  Koreans  are  never  to  be  entered 
as  "American  White, "  but  should  be  listed  separately. 

"American  Negro"  should  be  used  for  all  persons  of  African  descent  bom  in  the 
United  States. 

The  other  races  enumerated  in  the  list  apply  only  to  persons  bom  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  country  of  birth  will  in  many  cases  indicate  the  race,  but  not  always. 
For  instance,  special  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  report  as  Russian  any  persons 
except  those  wnose  native  language  is  Russian.  The  persons  bom  in  Russia  now 
resident  in  the  United  States  are  Russians  by  nationality,  but  very  few  of  them  are 
Russians  by  race.  Almost  all  belong  to  the  three  races — Poles,  Lithuanians,  and 
Hebrews.  Special  care  should  also  be  exercised  in  regard  to  persons  bom  in  Austria 
and  in  Hungary.  In  Austria  there  is  no  race  specifically  aesi^iated  as  Austrian, 
but  all  the  persons  bom  in  that  coimtry  belong  to  one  of  uie  distinct  races  of  which 

a  For  list  of  nM^es,  see  p.  686. 
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its  composite  populatioii  is  f onned .  In  Hungary  the  race  which  is  strictly  Hungarian 
is  Imown  and  is  here  listed  by  its  own  name — that  is^the  Magyar — ^but  a  large  nurnb^ 
of  persons  in  the  United  States  who  call  thenuselves  Hungarians  belong  to  other  races, 
especially  to  the  Slovak.  The  race  of  persons  bom  in  Switzerland  is  either  Crerman 
or  Frcoicn,  or,  in  a  few  cases,  North  Italian.  The  designations  Austrian,  Belgian, 
Hungarian,  and  Swiss,  should  not  be  used  at  all.  In  case  of  foreign-born  Hebrews, 
enter  "Hebrew ''  followed  by  the  nationality,  as  follows:  Hebrew,  German;  Hebrew, 
Polish:  Hebrew,  Roumanian;  Hebrew,  Russian;  etc. 

13.  I eara  father  has  been  in  the  United  States. — In  case  the  father  was  bom  abroad, 
the  number  of  years  he  has  spent  in  the  United  States  should  be  entered. 

14.  Does  the/ather  speak  English. — In  this  place  the  question  is  eauivalent  to  "Can 
he  speak  English?  "  and  is  here  introduced  to  ascertain  whether  the  father  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  any  interest  in  the  school  progress  of  his  child  or  help  him  in  his  scnool 
work. 

15  and  16.  Require  no  special  explanation. 

17,  18,  19,  and  20.  These  questions  repeat  for  the  mother  of  the  pupil  the  questions 
previously  asked  concerning  the  father. 

21.  H<yme  language, — ^The  object  of  this  inquiry  is  to  ascertain  the  language  spoken 
in  the  home,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ascertained  whether  the  home  environment  is 
helpful  to  scnool  progress  or  an  obstacle  to  it. 

THE  REMAmiNO  QUESTIONS  ARE  TO  BE  ANSWERED  BY  THE  TEACHER. 

22.  Number  of  days  school. — ^Enter  the  number  of  days  school  from  beginning  of 
present  school  year  to  December  31,  1908. 

23.  Number  of  days  attended. — The  facts  as  to  the  attendance  are  generally  matters 
of  record.  If  the  register  does  not  show  this,  it  can  readily  be  calculated  By  taking 
the  whole  number  of  school  days  and  deducting  the  days  of  abs^ace. 

24.  Standing  in  studies. — Enter  the  record  of  the  last  report  made  to  parents.  Use 
the  expreosions,  number,  letters,  or  words  which  are  customary  in  your  school. 

25.  Admission  to  the  present  class. — Indicate  by  check  how  the  pupil  was  admitted 
to  die  present  class  this  school  year.  This  inauiry  is  designed  to  bring  out  by  race 
the  proportion  of  school  children  who,  during  tne  past  year,  have  advanced  regularly. 

26.  Chief  cause  of  retardation. — ^This  is  to  be  filled  out  only  for  pupils  who  are  con- 
aiderably  oehind  the  grades  corresponding  to  their  ages,  and  records  the  teacher's 
explanation  of  this  matter.    The  question  applies  only  to  the  following  children: 

ist  grade,  9  years  and  upward,  i.  e.,  bom  in  1899  or  earlier. 
2d  grade,  10  years  and  upwara,  i.  e.,  bom  in  1898  or  earlier. 
3d  grade,  11  years  and  upward,  i.  e.,  bom  in  1897  or  earlier. 
4th  grade,  12  years  and  upwEtra,  i.e.,  bom  in  1896  or  earlier. 
5th  grade,  13  years  and  upward,  i.  e.,  bom  in  1895  or  earlier. 
6th  grade,  14  years  and  upward,  i.  e.,  bom  in  1894  or  earlier. 
7th  grade,  15  years  and  upward,  i.  e.,  bom  in  1893  or  earlier. 
8th  grade,  16  years  and  upward,  i.  e.,  bom  in  1892  or  earlier. 
9th  grade,  17  years  and  upward,  i.  e.,  bom  in  1891  or  earlier. 

Specify,  if  appropriate,  one  of  the  causes  named;  if  none  of  these  causes  seem  appro- 
priate to  you,  insert  the  proper  cause. 

o.  Late  entrance. — ^A  chila  who  enters  school  for  the  first  time  at  the  age  of  8  years, 
if  he  enters  the  first  grade,  ia  backward  from  the  start. 

*&.  Language. — Note  here  those  cases  in  which  the  slow  progress  of  the  pupil  is  now, 
or  waa  at  time  of  entering  school,  due  to  his  inability  to  correctly  understand  the 
English  language.  The  mere  fact  of  foreign  birth  or  foreign  parentage  should  not  be 
taken  as  evidence  that  the  child  does  not  now,  or  did  not  at  the  time  of  entering 
school,  understand  the  English  language. 

c.  Absence  caused  by  sickness. — ^Under  this  head  enter  those  cases  where  serious 
illness  has  made  a  long  break  in  the  child's  schooling.  If  the  child  is  absent  from 
month  to  month,  a  few  days  each  month,  due  to  a  w^ik  physical  constitution,  enter 
this  under  ill  health,  and  reserve  the  present  class  for  cases  in  which  the  absence  is 
prolonged  for  substanti^dly  a  term  or  more. 

d.  Msenee  not  caused  by  sickness. — Here,  again,  enter  those  cases  where  children 
have  been  taken  out  of  school  for  one  reason  or  another  for  substantially  a  term  or 
more. 

e.  Frequent  change  of  schools. — By  reason  of  the  migratory  habits  of  their  narents 
children  transferred  m>m  one  school  to  another  are  consequently  liable,  for  lack  of 
adjustment  to  new  conditions,  to  fall  behind  in  their  studies. 
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/.  Ill  hedUh. — ^A  weak  physical  constitution  may  produce,  on  the  one  hand,  a  laige 
number  of  brief  absences,  and,  on  the  other,  it  msky  render  the  child  incapable  of 
giving  that  attention  to  school  work  which  the  work  itself  demands. 

g.  roar  sight  or  hearing. — ^These  difficulties  do  not  cause  absence  to  any  great  extent, 
but  they  are  a  great  impediment  to  the  normal  progress  of  the  child  thzoug}i  tlie 
grades. 

h.  Menial  defect, — Enter  under  this  head  only  those  cases  which  you  would  describe 
as  feeble-minaed  or  very  closely  approaching  a  condition  of  idiocy  or  imbecility. 
They  are  comparatively  rare  in  our  schools,  but  a  very  few  cases  belong  to  this  class. 

t.  Dullness. — Under  this  head  enter  those  children  whose  lack  of  progress  seems  to  be 
due  only  to  slow  and  torpid  mind.  These  are  not  in  any  way  abnornud  children,  but 
their  nundfl  work  slowly  and  they  find  difficulty  in  taking  in  the  instruction  which  is 
given  them. 

h.  OtUnde  activities. — Children  who  are  engaged  in  work  at  home  or  in  selliiig  news- 
pai>era  and  in  other  trades  outside  of  school  nours,  which  prevent  their  cpving  time  to 
their  home  work  or  even  getting  the  amount  of  sleep  which  they  require,  are  prone 
to  fall  behind  in  their  work.  In  the  upper  grades,  m  some  cases,  it  might  be  found 
that  the  purely  social  interests  of  pupils  interfere  with  their  normal  school  progreas. 

I,  In  case  none  of  the  causes  above  enumerated  seem  to  be  appropriate  to  the 
individual  case,  enter  the  cause. 

When  all  the  blanks  have  been  collected  from  the  pupils  and  teacher's  notes  have 
all  been  added,  the  blanks  ahould  be  returned  to  the  prmcipal  of  the  school,  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  stating  the  numb^  of  blanks  forwarded,  and  a  statement  Uiat  ''all 

the  pupils  present  on are  included.''    Principals  are  requested  to  keep  their 

lettero  of  transmittal,  together  with  the  blanks,  and  to  forward  them  to  the  supermtend- 
ent  of  schools  for  transmission  to  the  United  States  Immigration  Commission.  The 
blanks  have  been  punched  so  that  those  for  each  class  can  be  tied  or  otherwise 
&stened  together. 
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IMMIGRANTS  AS  CHARITY  SEEKERS  SCHEDULE. 


GENERAL  IN8TBT7CTION8. 

The  two  tabular  sections  should  contain  data  relative  to  each  member  of  the  house- 
hold. Column  1:  Enter  relationship  to  head  of  family,  as  *'wife,"  "son,"  "brother,'* 
"boarder,  "etc.  Column4:  Enter  *^S"  for  single,  "M"formarried,  "W"  for  widowed, 
"D"  for  divorced.  Colunms  5  and  6:  For  each  person  10  years  of  age  or  over,  enter 
"  Y "  or  "  N  '*  to  indicate  whether  the  person  can  read  or  write  any  language.  Coltmin 
7:  Enter  "  Y"  or  "N  "  to  indicate  whether  the  person  can  speak  English.  Column  8: 
Enter  for  each  member  of  household  the  occupation  or  work  done;  enter  "housewife" 
for  wife  who  does  usual  housework,  "at  school*'  for  children  attending  school,  "at 
home  "  for  persons  without  employment. 

Columns  9  and  10:  Enter  for  each  person  country  ojf  birth  and  race.  Owing  to  the 
diversity  of  races  in  various  countries,  the  Immigration  Commission  in  its  investiga- 
tions particularly  desires  to  secure  all  data  b)r  race  (or  people)  as  well  as  by  country 
of  birth.  The  following  list  shows  the  countries  from  which  most  immigrants  come 
and  the  principal  races  coming  from  each  country.  The  list  is  not  complete  in  either 
respect,  out  it  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  guide  those  using  it.  Other  eourUries 
and  other  races  should  be  enumerated  when  such  other  countries  and  races  are  reported. 
Enter  "American"  only  for  those  whose  father  was  bom  in  the  United  States  and  who 
do  not  belong  to  one  of  the  following  races:  American  Indian,  Chinese,  Hindu,  Japa- 
nese, Korean,  Neg^,  which  under  all  circumstances  should  be  designated  by  race. 
For  persons  bom  in  the  United  States  of  foreign  father,  enter  race  of  father  with 
wora  "American,"  as  "German-American,"  "Hebrew- American,"  "Croatiaii-Aineii- 
can,"  etc.    In  case  of  mixed  parentage,  follow  race  of  fother. 


Austria-Himgarv : 

Bohemian  (Czech). 

Bosnian. 

Bulgarian. 

Croatian. 

Dalmatian. 

German. 

Hebrew. 

Hervat. 

Herzegovinian. 

Italian,  North. 

Magyar  (Himgarian). 

Montenegrin. 

Moravian  (Czech). 

Polish. 

Roumanian. 

Ruthenian  (Russniak). 

Servian. 

Slovak. 

Slovenian. 
Belgium: 

Dutch. 

Flemish. 

French. 
Bulgaria: 

Bulgarian. 

Macedonian. 
Canada: 

Canadian. 

English. 

French  Canadian. 

Irish. 

Scotch. 
China:  Chinese. 
Denmark:  Danish. 
England: 

Enffliflh. 

Hebrew. 


England — Continued . 

Irish. 

Scotch. 

Welsh. 
Finland:  Finnish. 
France: 

French. 

Hebrew. 
Germany: 

German. 

Hebrew. 

Polish. 
Greece: 

Greek. 

Macedonian. 
India :  East  Indianor  Hindu . 
Ireland: 

Irish. 

Scotch-Irish. 

Italy: 

Italian,  North. 
Italian,  South. 

Japan:  Japanese. 
Korea:  Korean. 
Mexico:  Mexican. 
Montenegro: 

Montenegrin. 

Servian. 

Netherlands  (Holland): 
Dutch. 
Flemish. 

Norway:  Norwegian. 
Portugal  (Azores,   Cape 
Verde):  Portuguese. 

Roumania: 
Hebrew. 
Roumanian. 


Russia: 

Armenian. 

Finnish. 

Crerauui. 

Hebrew. 

Lithuanian. 

Polish. 

Russian. 
Scotland:  Scotch. 
Servia:  Servian. 
Spain:  Spanish. 
Sweden:  Swedish. 
Switzerland: 

French. 

German. 

Italian,  North. 
Tiu*key  in  Asia: 

Armenian. 

Greek. 

Hebrew. 

Syrian. 

Turkish. 
Turkey  in  Europe: 

Bulgarian. 

Greek. 

Hebrew. 

Macedonian. 

Montenegrin. 

Servian. 

Syrian. 

Turkish. 
Wales:  Welsh. 
West  Indies  (Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  Hayti,  Bahamas): 

Cuban. 

English. 

Negro. 

Spaniah. 
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Columns  11  and  12:  For  each  foreign-bom  nude  21  years  of  age  or  over,  enter  "Y" 
(Mr  ''N"  to  indicate  whether  first  or  second  naturalization  papers  have  been  secured. 
Column  17:  Enter  check  to  indicate  kind  of  aid  given.  Cblunm  18:  Enter  check  to 
indicate  apparent  immediate  cause  of  need.  Column  19:  Enter,  as  yearly  as  it  can 
be  approximated,  the  total  value  of  aid  given  during  the  period  covered  by  this  sHp. 
No  attempt  need  be  made  to  approximate  the  value  of  employment  secured,  second- 
hand clotning  furnished,  and  similar  items,  which  can  not  be  conveniently  reduced 
to  a  definite  money  value. 


APPENDIX  B. 


UNITED  STATES  IMMIGRATION  LAWS  AND 

REGULATIONS. 

1.  The  Immigration  Act. 

2.  The  White-Slave  Traffic  Act. 

3.  Immigration  Regulations. 
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Appenbix  B. 
UNITED  STATES  IMMIORATION  LAWS  AST)  BEOULATIOirS. 

1.  THB  IMKIGBATION  LAW. 

ACT  OF  FBBBUABY  Mb  1907,  A8  AnHBSD  UK  SSOTZOHS  S  AVD  8  BT  TKS  ACT  OV  OOV- 

GBBSS  APPBOVXB  XABCH  28,  1810. 

AN  ACT  to  regulate  the  immigration  of  aliens  into  the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representativea  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  there  shall  be  levied,     Hetd  tax: 
collected,  and  paid  a  tax  of  four  dollars  for  every  alien  entering  the 
United  States.^    The  said  tax  shall  be  paid  to  the  collector  of  customs 
of  the  port  or  customs  district  to  which  said  alien  shall  come,  or,  if  there     To  whom  paid; 
be  no  collector  at  such  port  or  district,  then  to  the  collector  nearest 
thereto,  by  the  master,  agent,  owner,  or  consignee  of  the  vessel,  trans-     By  whom  paid, 
portation  line,  or  other  conveyance  or  vehicle  bringing  such  alien  to 
the  United  States.    The  money  thus  collected,  together  with  all  fines     Head  t  m  x , 
and  rentals  &  collected  under  the  laws  regulating  the  immigration  of  Jiie«,andreBtoli, 
aliens  into  the  United  States,  shall  be  psud  into  the  Treasury  of  the  ^  ^^nute- 
United  States,  and  shall  constitute  a  permanent  appropriation  to  be 
called  the  ''immigrant  fund,"  to  be  used  under  the  direction  of  the    immlgrAiit 
Secretary  of  Conmierce  and  Labor  to  defray  the  expense  of  regulating  '■■*«         ^^ 
the  inmiigration  of  aliens  into  the  United  States  under  said  laws,  in-  ^      ^"^^ 

eluding  the  contract  labor  laws,  iJie  cost  of  reports  of  decisions  of  the 
Federsd  courts,  and  digest  thereof,  for  the  use  of  the  Commissioner- 
General  of  Inmiigration,  and  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  all  officers, 
clerks,  and  employees  appointed  to  enforce  said  lawB.<!    The  tax     Head  tax: 
imposed  by  this  section  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  vessel,  or  other  vehicle  ,_^,^^''  °P^ 
of  carriage  or  transportation  bringing  such  aliens  to  the  United  States,  ^^^^^^» 
and  shall  be  a  debt  in  favor  of  the  United  States  against  the  owner  or 
owners  of  such  vessel,  or  other  vehicle,  and  the  pajrment  of  such  tax     FjJJ^P*^™*"* 
may  be  enforced  by  any  legal  or  equitable  remedy.    That  the  said  tax  ®'**^''*<*i 
shall  not  be  levied  upon  aliens  who  shall  enter  the  United  States  after  ^^iS?'®"™'*; 
an  uninterrupted  residence  of  at  least  one  year,  immediately  preceding  JJ.^""^  payment 
such  entrance,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  the  Repub- 
lic of  Cuba,  or  the  Republic  of  Mexico^  nor  upon  otherwise  admissible 
residents  of  any  possession  of  the  United  States,  nor  upon  aliens  in 
transit  through  tne  United  States,  nor  upon  aliens  who  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  and  who  later  shall  go  in  transit 
from  one  part  of  the  United  States  to  another  through  foreign  contiguous 
territory:  d  Provided^  That  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,     Payment    o  n 
under  tne  direction  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  account  aliens 
and  Labor,  by  agreement  with  transportation  Unes,  as  provided  in  terrtto^^      ^"^ 
section  thirty-two  of  this  act,  may  arrange  in  some  other  manner  for  ' 

the  payment  of  the  tax  imposed  by  this  section  upon  any  or  all  aliens 
seekmg  admission  from  foreign  contiguous  territory;  <  Provided fwrther,  m  mli  SSn'%  ****"* 
That  if  in  any  fiscal  year  the  amount  of  money  collected  under  the  pro-  fnto  'immteiaS 
visions  of  this  section  shall  exceed  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  fond: 
dollars,  the  excess  above  that  amount  shall  not  be  added  to  the  ''  immi- 

o  For  specific  exceptions,  see  Rule  2. 

^  For  method  of  depositing  fines  and  rentals,  see  Rule  3;  for  proced- 
ure in  collecting  fines  and  reporting  suits  for  collection,  see  Rules  28, 
29,  and  30. 

<:The  "immigrant  fund''  was  abolished  by  a  provision  of  the 
sundry  civil  appropriation  act  of  March  4,  1909.  Since  July  1,  1909, 
all  moneys  collected  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  have 
been  covered  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts, 
and  specific  annual  appropriations  are  now  made  '^  to  defray  the  expense 
of  regulating  the  immigration  of  aliens  into  the  United  States." 

d  See  paragraph  {g).  Rule  2. 

•  See  Rules  2,  25,  and  27. 
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Head  taxi  grant  fund: '-  Provided fwrOur,  That  the  provisionB  of  this  section  fihall 
Except  io na—  not  apply  to  aliens  arriving  in  Guam,  Porto  Rico,  or  Hawaii;  but  if  any 
gattn,  P  o  r  t  o  such  alien,  not  having  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall  later 
Rico,  and  Ha-  gjjive  at  any  port  or  place  of  the  United  States  on  the  North  American 
Paiaportst  Continent  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply:  a  Provided  further, 
wJL  ^^h^n?  t  "^^^  whenever  the  President  shall  be  satisfied  tnat  passports  issued  by 
SSi^^oSS^iS,  any  foreim  government  to  its  citizens  to  ^  to  any  coun^  other  than 
bokten  to  be  le-  the  United  States  or  to  any  insular  possession  of  the  United  States  or  to 
JcBtod*  the  Canal  Zone  are  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  holders 

to  come  to  the  continental  territory  of  the  United  States  to  the  detri- 
ment of  labor  conditions  therein^  the  President  may  refuse  to  permit 
such  citizens  of  the  country  issuing  such  passports  to  enter  the  conti- 
nental territory  of  the  United  States  from  sucn  other  country  or  from 
such  insular  possessions  or  from  the  Canal  Zone.  & 
Bxeladed  Sec.  2.c  That  the  following  classes  of  aliens  shall  be  excluded  from 
eia«ei:  admission  into  the  United  States:  All  idiots,  imbeciles,  feeble-minded 

Idiots,  hieaiie,  persons,  epileptics,  insane  persons,  and  persons  who  have  been  insane 
^^-'  within  five  years  previous;  persons  who  nave  had  two  or  more  attacks 

aoullSraSy  £  be^®^  insanity  at  any  time  previously;  paupers;  persons  likely  to  become 
oome  a  public  &  public  change ;»  professional  beggars;  persons  afflicted  with  tubercu- 
cbaree;  losis  or  with  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  disease;^  persons  not 

IHseaeed;         comprehended  within  anv  of  the  foregoing  excluded  daases  who  are 
Mentally  or  found  to  be  and  are  certified  by  the  examining  surgeon  as  beinjg  men- 
p^slcaUy  defco-  j^y  qj  physically  defective,  such  mental  or  physical  defect  bein^  of  a 
'  nature  which  may  affect  the  ability  of  such  alien  to  earn  a  living,' 

persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  or  admit  having  committea  a 
Crtmlnab;  felony  or  other  crime  or  misdemeanor  involving  moral  turpitude; 
Polygamlsts;  polygamists,  or  persons  who  admit  Uieir  belief  in  the  practice  of  polyg- 
Ananhtets;  amy;  anarchists,  or  persons  who  believe  in  or  advocate  the  overthrow 
by  force  or  violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  of  all 
Prost  it ntes,  government,  or  of  all  forms  of  law,  or  the  assassination  of  public  officials; 
etc.;  prostitutes,  or  women  or  Rirls  coming  into  the  United  States  for  the 

purpose  of  prostitution  or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose;  persons  who 
are  supported  bv  or  receive  in  whole  or  in  part  the  proceeds  of  prostitu- 
tion; persons  who  procure  or  attempt  to  bring  in  prostitutes  or  women 
Contraotla-or  girls  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  or  for  anv  other  immoral  purpose; 
borara;  persons  hereinafter  callea  contract  laborers  wno  have  been  induced  or 

solicited  to  migrate  to  this  country  by  offers  or  promises  of  employment 
or  in  consequence  of  agreements^  ond,  written  or  printed,  expressed  or 
implied,  to  perform  labor  in  this  country  of  any  kind,  skilled  or  un- 
skilled; those  who  have  been,  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  appli- 
cation for  admission  to  the  United  States,  deported  as  having  been 
induced  or  solicited  to  migrate  as  above  described;  any  person  whose 
ABlsted  aUens;  ticket  or  passage  is  paid  for  with  the  money  of  another,  or  who  is  assisted 
by  others  to  come,  unless  it  is  affirmativelv  and  satisfactorily  shown  that 
such  person  does  not  belong  to  one  of  tne  foregoing  excluded  classes 
and  tnat  said  ticket  or  passage  was  not  paid  for  by  any  corporation, 
association,    society,    municipality,    or    foreign  government,    either 
Children  under  directly  or  indirectly;  all  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  unac- 
**»  companied  by  one  or  both  of  their  parents,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 

EzoeDtions—  retary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  or  under  such  regulations  as  he  mav 
ofl^Ms     iiti  ^^  ^"^®  ^  ^^®  prescribe:/  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shafi 
^nenaes  P®""- exclude,  if  otherwise  admissible,  persons  convicted  of  an  offense  purely 

political,  not  involving  moral  turpitude:  Provided  further^  That  the 

Translta;  provisions  of  this  section  relating  to  the  payments  for  tickets  or  passage 

by  any  corporation,  association,  society,  municipality,  or  foreign  gov- 

a  See  Rule  2. 

&  For  President's  proclamation  and  regulations  drawn  thereunder, 
see  Rule  21. 

c  Section  2  as  amended  by  act  of  March  26,  1910. 

<{For  provisions  for  landing  under  bond  persons  likely  to  become 
public  charges  and  persons  certified  for  physical  defects,  see  Rule  20. 

«  For  provision  for  placing  in  hospital,  ''with  the  express  penniasion 
of  the  Secretary,''  persons  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  or  with  a  loath- 
some or  dangerous  contagious  disease,  see  Rule  10. 

/For  regulations,  see  Rule  6. 
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ermnent  shall  not  apply  to  the  tickets  or  passage  of  aliens  in  immediate  gjj  i  v  d  •  4 

and  continuous  transit  through  the  United  States  to  foreign  contiguous  ^^*''^* 

territory:  And  provided fwrOSeTy  That  skilled  labor  ma^  l^  impoited  if    Skilled  labor. 

labor  of  like  kind  unemployed  can  not  be  found  in  this  country:  And 

provided  further.  That  the  provisions  of  this  law  applicable  to  contract 

labor  shall  not  oe  held  to  exclude  professional  actors,  artists,  lecturers,    Acton,  artists, 

singers^*  ministers  of  any  religious  denomination,  professors  for  colleges  ®^' 

or  seminaries,  persons  belonging  to  any  recognized  learned  profession, 

or  i)erBons  employed  strictly  as  personal  or  domestic  servants. 

Sec.  3.<>  That  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  any  alien  Prastltates: 
for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose  is  importation  or 
hereby  forbidden;  and  whoever  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  import,  {2J?*°«  penn  1- 
or  attempt  to  import,  into  the  United  States,  any  alien  for  the  pur-  ' 
pose  of  prostitution  or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose,  or  whoever 
shall  hold  or  attempt  to  hold  any  alien  for  any  such  purpose  in  pursu- 
ance of  such  illegal  importation,  or  whoever  shall  keep,  mamtain, 
control,  support,  employ,  or  harbor  in  any  house  or  other  place,  for  the 
purpose  of  prostitution  or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose,  m  pursuance 
of  such  illegal  importation,  any  alien,  shall,  in  every  such  case,  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  on  conviction  thereof  be  imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years  and  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  tlian  five  thousand 
dollars.  Jurisdiction  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  the  felonies  here- 
inbefore set  forth  shall  be  in  an^  district  to  or  into  which  said  alien  is 
brought  in  pursuance  of  said  importation  by  the  person  or  persons 
accused,  or  m  any  district  in  which  a  violation  of  any  of  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  section  occur.  Any  alien  who  shall  be  found  an  ^^'^^Jf  •*.l®* 
inmate  of  or  connected  with  the  management  of  a  house  of  nrostitution  ™i^  ^^* 
or  practicing  prostitution  after  such  alien  shall  have  enterea  the  United 
States,  or  who  shall  receive,  share  in^  or  derive  benefit  from  any  part  of  the 
earnings  of  any  prostitute;  or  who  is  employed  by,  in,  or  in  connection 
with  any  house  of  prostitution  or  music  or  dance  hall  or  other  place  of 
amusement  or  resort  habitually  frequented  by  prostitutes,  or  where 
prostitutes  gather,  or  who  in  any  way  assists,  protects,  or  promises  to 
protect  from  arrest  any  prostitute,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  unlawfully 
within  the  United  States  and  shaU  be  deported  in  the  manner  provided 
by  sections  twenty  and  twenty-one  of  this  act.  &  That  any  alien  who 
shall,  after  he  has  been  debarred  or  deported  in  pursuance  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  attempt  thereafter  to  return  to  or  to  enter  the 
United  States  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be* 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two  years.  Any  alien  who  ^all  be  con- 
victed imder  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall,  at  t^e  expira- 
IRon  of  his  sentence,  be  taken  into  custody  and  returned  to  the  country 
whence  became,  or  of  which  he  is  a  subject  or  a  citizen,  in  the  manner 
provided  in  sections  twenty  and  twenty-one  of  this  act.  In  all  prosecu- 
tions under  this  section  the  testimony  of  a  husband  or  wife  shall  be 
admissible  and  competent  evidence  against  a  wife  or  husband. 

Sbc.  4.  That  it  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person,  company,    Ooatrael     la- 
partnership,  or  corporation,  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  to  prepay  the  "**"'■' 
transportation  or  in  any  way  to  assist  or  encourage  the  importation  or    ^portatlon  o^ 
migration  of  any  contract  laborer  or  contract  laborers  into  the  United  *"*>'dden; 
States,  unless  such  contract  laborer  or  contract  laborers  are  exempted 
under  the  terms  of  the  last  two  provisos  contained  in  section  two  of  this 
act. 

Sbo.  5.  That  for  every  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  Poialty  for  im- 
four  of  this  act  the  person,  partnership,  company,  or  corporation  violat-  P®™°«J 
in^  the  same,  by  knowingly  assisting,  encoura^ng,  or  soliciting  the 
migration  or  importation  of  any  contract  laborer  mto  the  United  States 
shall  forfeit  ana  pay  for  every  such  offense  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollan,  which  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  the  United  States,  or 
by  any  person  who  shall  first  bring  his  action  therefor  in  his  own  name 
and  for  nis  own  benefit,  including  any  such  alien  thus  pronused  labor 
or  service  of  any  kind  as  aforesaid,  as  debts  of  like  amount  are  now 
recovered  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States;  and  separate  suits  may  be 

<>  Section  3  as  amended  by  act  of  March  26, 1910. 
^See  paragraph  (e),  Rule  31,  and  Rules  34-38. 
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CoBtract  U- brought  for  each  alien  thus  promised  labor  or  service  of  any  kind  aa 
borers:  aforesaid .<»    And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  of  the 

toprwiecmteSlS  P^'^P®''  district  to  prosecute  every  such  suit  when  brought  by  the  United 
'  States. 

Advertising  for,  Sec.  6.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  and  be  deemed  a  violation  of  sec- 
forbidden;  jJqjj  £^^j.  ^f  ^^  j^^  ^  assist  or  encourage  the  importation  or  migra- 
tion of  any  alien  by  promise  of  employment  through  advertise- 
ments printed  and  published  in  any  foreign  country;  and  any  alien 
coming  to  tiiis  country  in  consequence  of  such  an  advertisement  shall 
be  treated  as  coming  under  promise  or  agreement. as  contemplated  in 
section  two  of  this  act,  and  the  penalties  imposed  by  section  five  of  this 

Exception,  In  act  shall  be  applicable  to  such  a  case:  Provided,  That  this  section  shall 
TlStw-tes*^        ^^^  *PPly  ^  otAtes  or  Territories,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  places 

subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  advertising  the  induce- 
ments they  offer  for  immigration  thereto,  respectively. 

Solleltlng:  Sec.  7.  That  no  transportation  company  or  owner  or  owners  of  ves- 

Forbidden  on  gels,  or  others  engaged  m  transporting  aliens  into  the  United  States, 
fj^^jQ^^^J^  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  either  by  writing,  printing,  or  oral  repreeen- 
'  tation,  solicit,  invite,  or  encourage  the  immigration  of  any  aliens  into 
the  United  States,  but  this  shall  not  be  held  to  prevent  transportation 
companies  from  issuing  letters,  circulars,  or  advertisements,  stating  the 
sailings  of  their  vessels  and  terms  and  facilities  of  transportation  therein; 
and  for  a  violation  of  this  provision,  any  such  transportation  company, 
and  any  such  owner  or  owners  of  vessels,  and  all  others  engaged  in  trans- 
Penalty  for.  porting  alien9  into  the  United  States,  and  the  agents  by  them  employed, 
shall  l^  severally  subjected  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  section  five  of 
this  act. 

U  a  1  »  w  f  a  1  Sec.  8.  That  any  person,  including  the  master,  s^nt,  owner,  or  con- 
lanaiag:  ^         signee  of  any  vessel,  who  shall  bring  into  or  land  in  the  United  States, 

Penalty  lor.  by  vessel  or  otherwise,  or  who  shall  attempt,  by  himself  or  through 
another,  to  bring  into  or  land  in  the  United  States,  by  vessel  or  other- 
wise, any  alien  not  duly  admitted  by  an  immigrant  inspector  or  not 
lawfully  entitied  to  enter  the  United  States  shall  oe  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  two  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  for  each 
and  every  alien  so  landed  or  brought  in  or  attempted  to  be  landed  or 
brought  in.» 

Pine  $100:       -   Sec.  9.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  includiiu^  any 

For  bringing  transportation  company  other  than  railway  lines  entering  the  United 
diseased  aliens;    states  from  foreign  contiguous  territory,  or  the  owner,  master,  agent,  or 

consignee  of  any  vessel  to  brin^  to  the  United  States  any  alien  subject 
to  any  of  the  following  disabilities:  Idiots,  imbeciles,  epileptics,  or 
persons  afllicted  with  tuberculosis  or  with  a  loathsome  or  dangerous 
contagious  disease,  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  satis^tion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  Labor  that  any  alien  so  brought  to  the  United 
States  was  afflicted  with  any  of  the  said  diseases  or  disabilities  at  the 
time  of  forei^  embarkation  and  that  the  existence  of  such  disease  or 
disability  might  have  been  detected  by  means  of  a  competent  medical 

Method  of  ool-  examination  at  such  time,  such  person  or  transportation  company,  or 
*^*^-  the  master,  agent,  owner,  or  consignee  of  any  such  vessel  shall  pay  to 

the  collector  of  customs  of  the  customs  district  in  which  the  port  of 
arrival  is  located  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section;  and  no  vessel  shall  be  granted 
clearance  papers  pending  the  determination  of  the  question  of  the  liabil- 
ity to  the  payment  of  such  fine,  and  in  the  event  such  fine  is  imposed, 
while  it  remains  unpaid,  nor  shall  such  fine  be  remitted  or  refunded: 
Pravidedf  That  clearance  may  be  granted  prior  to  the  determination  of 
such  questions  upon  the  deposit  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  such  fine 
and  costs,  such  somi  to  be  named  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  b 

a  For  method  of  reporting,  see  Rule  30. 
ft  For  method  of  imposing,  see  Rule  28. 
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Sec.  10.  That  the  deciaon  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry^  hereinafter    Appnlnt 
provided  for,  based  upon  the  certificate  of  the  examining  medical    Not     ^'^^f^ 
officer,  shall  be  final  as  to  the  rejection  of  aliens  affected  with  tuber- ^J^^^^^Jf^ 
culosis  or  with  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  disease,  or  with  or  dangerous  oon- 
any  mental  or  physical  disability  which  would  bring  such  aliens  tagious  diseases, 
within  any  of  the  classes  excluded  &om  admission  to  the  ifnited  States 
under  section  two  of  this  act.<» 

Sbg.  11.  That  upon  the  certificate  of  a  medical  officer  of  the  United    Onftrdiaa  en 
States  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  to  the  effect  that  a  ^^^*^' 
rejected  alien  is  helpless  from  sickness,  mental  or  physicid  disability,     TnuunMrtation 
or  infsmcy,  if  such  alien  is  accompanied  by  another  alien  whose  pro-<»ii^P>iue8tobear 
tection  or  guardianship  is  required  by  such  rejected  alien,  such  accom-  ^'P^^'^  ^'' 
pan^ring  aBen  may  also  be  excluded,  and  the  master,  agent,  owner,  or 
consignee  of  the  vessel  in  which  such  alien  and  accompanying  alien 
are  brought  shall  be  required  to  return  said  alien  and  accompanying 
alien  in  uie  same  manner  as  vessels  are  required  to  return  other  rejected 
aUens.^ 

Sbc.  12.  That  upon  the  arrival  of  any  alien  by  water  at  any  port    Maalfesta: 
within  the  United  States,<:  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master  or  com-    Tiwvwntng  pu. 
mandinff  officer  of  the  steamer,  sailing  or  other  vessel  having  said  alien  sengen—      ^^ 
on  board  to  deliver  to  the  immigration  officers  at  the  port  of  arrival  lists 
or  manifests  made  at  the  time  and  place  of  embarkation  of  such  alien 
on  board  such  steamer  or  vessel,  which  shall,  in  answer  to  questions  at 
the  top  of  said  list,  state  as  to  each  alien  the  full  name,  age,  and  sex; 
whether  married  or  single:  the  calling  or  occupation;  whether  able  to  .7^^  ^  ^'^'^ 
read  or  write;  the  nationality;  the  race;  the  last  residence;  the  name^^' 
and  address  of  the  nearest  relative  in  the  country  from  which  the  alien 
came;  the  seaport  for  landing  in  the  United  States;  the  final  destina- 
tion, if  any,  beyond  the  port  oi  landing;  whether  having  a  ticket  through 
to  such  final  destination;  whether  the  alien  has  paid  his  own  passage  or 
whether  it  has  been  paid  by  any  other  person  or  by  any  coiporation, 
society,  municipality,  or  government,  and  if  so,  by  whom;  whether  in 
possession  of  fifty  doilars,  and  if  less,  how  much;  whether  going  to  join 
a  relative  or  friend,  and  if  so,  what  relative  or  friend,  and  his  or  her 
name  and  complete  address;  whether  ever  before  in  the  United  States, 
and  if  so,  when  and  where;  whether  ever  in  prison  or  almshouse  or  an 
institution  or  hospital  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  or  sup- 
ported by  charity;   whether  a  polygamist;  whether  an  anarchist; 
whether  coining  by  reason  of  any  offer,  solicitation,  promise,  or  agree- 
ment, express  or  implied,  to  perform  labor  in  the  United  States,  and 
what  is  the  alien's  condition  of  health,  mental  and  physical,  and 
whether  deformed  or  crippled,  and  if  so,  for  how  long  and  from  what    Outgoing  pas- 
cause;  that  it  shall  further  be  the  duty  of  tibe  master  or  commanding  "^'^sen- 
officer  of  every  vessel  taking  alien  passengers  out  of  the  United  States, 
from  any  port  thereof,  to  file  before  departure  therefrom  with  the  col- 
lector of  customs  of  such  port  a  complete  list  of  all  such  alien  passengers 
taken  on  board.    Such  list  shall  contain  the  name,  age,  sex,  nation-    What  to  oon- 
ality,  residence  in  the  United  States,  occupation,  and  the  time  of  last  ^^^' 
arrival  of  every  such  alien  in  the  United  States,  and  no  master  of  any 
such  vessel  shall  be  granted  clearance  papers  for  his  vessel  until  he  has 
deposited  such  list  or  lists  with  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of 
departure  and  made  oath  that  they  are  full  and  complete  as  to  the  name 
and  other  information  herein  required  concerning  each  alien  taken  on 
board  his  vessel ;«  and  any  neglect  or  omission  to  comply  with  the    Penalty; 
requirements  of  this  section  shall  be  punishable  as  proviaed  in  section 
fifteen  of  this  act.*    That  the  collector  of  customs  with  whom  any  such    ^i2.^*^°™  *^ 
list  has  been  deposited  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec-^^*^**^^^' 

o  See  Rules  6  and  20;  also  latter  part  of  sec.  25. 
b  See  Rule  12. 

^  For  the  procurement  of  manifests  from  Canadian  transportation 
companies,  see  paragraph  («),  Rule  25. 

dFor  method  of  imposing  fine^  see  Rule  29. 
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Maalfetli:  tion,  shall  promptly  notify  the  Gommiflfdoner-Grenefal  of  Immimtioii 

that  such  liflt  has  been  deposited  with  him  as  provided,  and  shall  make 

such  further  disposition  thereof  as  may  be  required  by  regulations  to  be 

issued  by  the  CommisHioner-General  of  Immifiration  with  the  approval 

of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor:  ^  Provided,  That  in  tne  case 

of  vessels  making  regular  trips  to  ports  of  the  United  States  the  Com- 

missioner-Genersu  of  Immigration,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 

of  Commerce  and  Labor,  may,  when  expedient,  azrange  for  the  deliveiv 

Of  ^Jjma  fxom  of  such  lists  of  outgoing  aliens  at  a  later  date: »  Pr(nnMd  further ,  That  it 

Quon    F? r to ^^^  ^  ^®  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  master  or  commanding  officer  of  any  vessel 

Rloo,aiulHawaU;  sailing  from  ports  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico,  or 

Hawaii  to  any  port  of  the  United  States  on  the  North  American  Coa- 

tinent  to  deliver  to  the  immigration  officers  at  the  port  of  arrival  lists 

or  manifests  made  at  the  time  and  place  of  embarkation,  giving  the 

names  of  all  aliens  on  board  said  vessel.  & 

Sbc.  13.  That  all  aliens  anriving  by  water  at  the  ports  of  the 

HOW  made  up.  "[Jiiited  States  shall  be  listed  in  convenient  groups,  and  no  one  list  or 

manifest  shall  contain  more  than  thirty  names.    To  each  ali^i  or 

head  of  a  family  shall  be  given  a  ticket  on  which  shall  be  written  his 

name,  a  number  or  letter  designating  the  list  in  which  his  name,  and 

so  forth,  is  contained,  and  his  number  on  said  list,  for  convenience  of 

To  be  '^^  identification  on  arrival.    Each  list  or  manifest  shall  be  verified  by 

muta^M  Vacol-^^  signature  and  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  master  or  commanding 

rectnen  of  con-  officer,  or  the  first  or  second  below  him  in  command,  taken  before  an 

tents;  immigration  officer  at  the  port  of  arrival,  to  the  effect  that  he  has 

caused  the  surjgeon  of  said  vessel  sailing  therewith  to  make  a  physical 
and  oral  examination  of  each  of  said  aliens^  and  that  from  the  report  of 
said  surgeon  and  from  his  own  investigation  he  believes  that  no  one 
d  said  aliens  is  an  idiot,  or  imbecile,  or  a  feeble-minded  person,  or 
insane  person,  or  a  pauper,  or  is  likely  to  become  a  public  chaige,  or 
is  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  or  with  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  conta- 

g'ous  disease,  or  is  a  person  who  has  been  convicted  of,  or  who  admits 
iving  committed  a  felonv  or  other  crime  or  misdemeanor  involving 
moral  turpitude,  or  is  a  polygamist  or  one  admitting  belief  in  the  prac- 
tice of  polygamy,  or  an  anarchist,  or  under  promise  or  agreement, 
express  or  implied,  to  perform  labor  in  the  United  States,  or  a  prosti- 
tute, or  a  woman  or  girl  coming  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
prostitution,  or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose,  and  that  also,  accoiding 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  tne  iiiformation  in  said  lists  or 
manifests  concerning  each  of  said  aliens  named  therein  ia  correct  and 
true  in  every  respect. 
To  be  ijsned  Ssc.  14.  That  the  surgeon  of  said  vessel  sailing  therewith  shall  also 
and^om  to  by  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  g^^^  | j^  ^j.  Qu^iiifeBts  and  make  oath  or  affirmation  in  like 

'  manner  before  an  immigration  officer  at  the  port  of  arrival,  stating  his 

professional  experience  and  qualifications  as  a  physician  and  sumon, 
and  that  he  has  made  a  personal  examination  of  each  of  the  said  alieDS 
named  therein,  and  that  the  said  list  or  manifest,  accordinff  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  is  full,  correct,  and  true  in  all  particulan 
relative  to  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  said  aliens.  If  no 
surgeon  sails  with  any  vessel  bringing  aliens  the  mental  and  physical 
examinations  and  the  verifications  of  the  lists  or  manifests  shall  oe  made 
by  some  competent  surgeon  employed  by  the  owners  of  the  said  vessel.^ 

Incoming  pas-  Sec.  15.  Tnat  in  the  case  of  the  failure  of  the  master  or  commanding 
^^'^sen—  officer  of  any  vessel  to  deliver  to  the  said  immigration  officers  lists  or 

manifests  of  all  aliens  on  board  thereof,  as  required  in  sections  twelve, 
thirteen,  and  fourteen  of  this  act,  he  shall  pay  to  the  collector  of  cus» 

Penalty  of  sio;  toms  at  the  port  of  arrival  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  for  each  alien  con- 
cerning whom  the  above  information  is  not  contained  in  any  list  as 

Outing  pas- aforesaid:  Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  failure  without  good  cause  to 
deliver  the  list  of  passengers  required  by  section  twelve  of  this  act  firom 

o  See  Rule  29,  statistical  regulations. 

6  See  paragraphs  (6)  and  (c).  Rule  1,  statistical  rogulatioiis. 

c  See  paragraph  (^),  Rule  29. 
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the  master  or  commanding  officer  of  every  veesel  taking  alien  passengers    M»BlfMtt. 
out  of  the  United  States,  the  penalty  shall  be  paid  to  the  collector  of 
customs  at  the  port  of  departure  and  shall  be  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  for    Penalty  of  $10; 
each  alien  not  included  in  said  list;  but  in  no  case  shall  the  aggr^^ate  not ^^to^^oe^ 
fine  exceed  one  hundred  dollars.^  Iioo. 

Sec.  16.  That  upon  the  receipt  by  the  immi^tion  officers  at  any    inspeetloii: 
port  of  arrival  of  tne  lists  or  manifests  of  incoming  aliens  provided  for 
m  sections  twelve,  thirteen,  and  fourteen  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  said  officers  to  go  or  to  send  competent  assistants  to  the  vessel    9^^  ^^oud  ves- 
to  which  said  lists  or  manifests  refer,  ana  there  inspect  all  such  aliens,  ^'' 
or  said  immigration  officers  may  order  a  temporary  removal  of  such 
aliens  for  examination  at  a  designated  time  and  place,  but  such  tem- 
porary removal  shall  not  be  considered  a  landing,  nor  shall  it  relieve    ^^^^Sj''"^^ 
the  transportation  lines,  masters,  agents,  owners,  or  consignees  of  the  "®"^  landing; 
vessel  upon  which  said  aliens  are  Drought  to  any  port  of  the  United 
States  from  any  of  the  obligations  which,  in  case  such  aliens  remain  on 
board,  would,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  bind  the  said  transpor- 
tation lines,  masters,  agents,  owners,  or  consignees:  Provided^  ''^hat    I'Pi^^^'jsta- 
where  a  suitable  buildingis  xised  for  the  detention  and  examination  of  offlcerarSwrna? 
aliens  the  immigration  officials  shall  there  take  charge  of  such  aliens,  ble. 
and  the  transportation  companies,  masters,  agents,  owners,  and  con- 
signees of  the  vessels  bringing  such  aliens  snail  be  relieved  of  the 
responsibility  for  their  detention  thereafter  imtil  the  retium  of  such 
aliens  to  theur  care. 

Sec.  17.  That  the  physical  and  mental  examination  of  all  arriving    ^*^^*^ .  *  ^ ' 
aliens  shall  be  made  by  medical  officers  of  the  United  States  Public    to  be  made  by 
Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  who  shall  have  had  at  least  two  p.  h.  and  M.  H. 
years'  experience  in  the  practice  of  their  profession  since  receiving  the  surgeons; 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicme  and  who  shall  certify  for  the  information  of 
the  immigration  officers  and  the  boards  of  special  inauiry  hereinafter 
provided  for,  any  and  all  physical  and  mental  defects  or  diseases 
observed  bv  said  medical  officers  in  any  such  alien,  &  or^hould  medical 
officers  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service 
be  not  available,  civil  surgeons  of  not  less  than  four  years  professional 
experience  may  be  employed  in  such  emergency  for  such  service,  upon 
such  terms  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immi- 
gration under  ^e  direction  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.    The  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine-    P-  H.  and  M. 
Hospital  Service  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  immigration  service  for  reimbuSed     tor 
all  expenditures  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  meoical  inspection  of  suigeons'  salaries. 
aliens  under  regulations  of  the  Secretarv  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Sec  18.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owners,  officers,  or  acenta  i^J^ii^f  ^  '  ■  * 
of  any  vessel  or  transportation  line,  other  than  those  railway  lines 
which  may  enter  into  a  contract  as  provided  in  section  thirty-two  of 
this  act,  bringing  an  alien  to  the  United  States  to  prevent  the  landing  ^^^^^  ^' 
of  such  alien  in  the  United  States  at  any  time  or  place  other  than  as  '    ' 

designated  by  the  inmiigration  officers,  and  the  negligent  failure  of  any     Penalty  for; 
such  owner,  officer,  or  agent  to  comply  with  the  foregoing  requirements 
shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor  and  be  punished  by  a  fine  in  each  case 
of  not  less  than  one  himdred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  or  by 
imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment;  c  and  every  such  alien  so  landed  shall  be  deemed  to  heof^*]^^^^^  ,  JU 
unlawfully  in  the  United  States  and  shall  be  deported  as  provided  in  landed, 
sections  twenty  and  twenty-one  of  this  act.<< 

Sec.  19.  That  all  aliens  Drou|ght  to  this  country  in  violation  of  law    Deportation: 
shall,  if  practicable,  be  immediately  sent  back  to  the  country  -whence    By  vessel 
they  respectively  came  on  the  vessels  bringing  them.    The  cost  of  their  bringing; 
maintenance  while  on  land,  as  well  as  the  expense  of  the  return  of  such  detention,  to  be 
aliens,  shall  be  borne  by  tne  owner  or  owners  of  the  vessels  on  which  bome  by'  steam- 
they  respectively  came;  and  if  any  master,  x>erBon  in  charge,  agent,  sto  ca^aniw- 
owner,  or  consignee  of  any  such  vessel  shall  refuse  to  receive  back  on  ore  ^  m>ld^  dc^ 
board  thereof,  or  on  board  of  any  other  vessel  owned  or  operated  by  the  port,  or  maintain; 

<>  For  procedure,  see  Bule  29. 

b  See  Rule  9. 

«  For  method  of  reporting,  see  Rule  30. 

'  See  paragraph  (cQ,  Rule  31,  and  Rules  34-38. 
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Deportotlon:    game  interests,  such'  aliens,  or  shall  fail  to  detain  them  thereon,  or  shall 

refuse  or  &dl  to  return  them  to  the  foreign  port  from  which  they  came, 

Pcnidtv  fa  tRk  ^'^  ^  ^Y  ^^  ^^^  ^^  their  maintenance  iimile  on  land,  or  shall  make  any 

ing^SSSty  "^     '  charge  for  the  return  of  any  such  alien,  or  shall  take  any  security  from 

him  for  the  payment  of  such  chaige,  such  master,  person  in  cnaige, 

agent,  owner,  or  consij^ee  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 

and  snail,  on  conviction,  be  pimished  bv  a  fine  of  not  leas  than  three 

hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  sucn  offense;  and  no  vessel  shall 

have  clearance  from  any  port  of  the  United  States  while  any  such  fine 

WltBMiM:      is  unpaid:  <»  Providedy  That  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration, 

Authority     to  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Conmierce  and  Liabor,  may  sua- 

hold;  pend,  upon  conditions  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Commiflsioner-Genenl 

of  Immigration,  the  deportation  of  any  alien  found  to  have  come  in 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act,  if,  in  his  judgment,  the  testimony 
of  such  alien  is  necessary  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government 
iiiSmnt*f'"'?^°  the  prosecution  of  o£fendere  against  any  provision  of  this  act:  Pro- 
^*^f  1  J^r'  videdy  That  the  cost  of  maintanance  of  any  person  so  detained  resulting 
«■  a  W"'l:  from  such  suspension  of  deportation  shall  bSpaid  from  the  "immipaS 
preM  pcrmlflsloa  fund, "  ^  but  no  alien  certified ,  as  provided  in  section  seventeen  of  this 
^^J^l^^"^'jm  act,  to  be  suffering  from  tuberculosis  or  from  a  loathsome  or  dangerous 
in^'^S'  ^: contagious  diseas^other  than  one  of  quarantinable  nature  shalT^  per- 
ootosis  or  loath- mi tted  to  land  for  medical  treatment  thereof  in  any  hospital  in  the 


^'"rtiiSu*^"*^^'"  ^^*®^  States,  unless  with  the  express  permission  of  the  Secretary  of 
otu  disease.  Commerce  and  Labor:  c  Provided^  That  upon  the  certificate  of  a  medi- 

H  MiL  f "'  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hoepital 
treatment,  ex- ^6^<^^  to  the  effect  that  the  health  or  safety  of  an  insane  alien  would 
pense  immigrant  be  unduly  imperiled  by  immediate  deportation,  such  alien  may,  at 
t^^^*  the  expense  of  the  ^'inunigrant  fimd,"  be  held  for  treatment  until  such 

time  as  such  alien  may,  in  the  opinion  of  such  medical  ofi&cer,  be 
safely  deported.* 
DeDortatioa:        Sec.  20.  That  any  alien  who  shall  enter  the  United  States  in  viola- 
Umaw^l  1^  tion  of  law,  and  such  as  become  public  charges  from  causes  existing 
cha5«r    ^        prior  to  the  landing,  shall,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  Be  taken  into  custody  and  deported  to  the  countiy 
How    expense  whence  he  came  at  any  time  within  three  years  after  the  date  of  his 
of ,  to  be  borne,     entry  into  the  United  States.    Such  deportation,  including  one>haif  of 

the  entire  cost  of  removal  to  the  port  of  deportation,  shall  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  contractor,  procurer,  or  other  person  by  whom  the  alien 
was  unlawfully  induced  to  enter  the  Unitea  States,  or,  if  that  can  not 
be  done,  then  the  cost  of  removal  to  the  port  of  deportation  shall  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  ^'immigrant  fund"  prpvided  for  in  section  one  of 
of  this  act,  and  the  deportation  from  such  port  shall  be  at  the  expense 
of  Uie  owner  or  owners  of  such  vessel  or  transportation  line  by  which 
Bond:  ^^^^  aliens  respectively  came:  ^  Provided^  That  pending  the  final  dis- 

Releasing  ar-  posal  of  the  case  of  any  alien  so  taken  into  custody  he  may  be  released 
rested  aliens  on.  imcler  a  bond  in  the  penalty  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  with 

security  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  condi- 
tioned that  such  alien  shall  be  produced  when  required  for  a  hearing 
or  hearings  in  regard  to  the  chaige  upon  which  he  has  been  taken  into 
custody,  and  for  deportation  if  he  shall  be  found  to  be  unlawfully  within 
the  United  States. « 
DeportatloB:        Sec.  21.  That  in  case  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall  be 
Of  aliens  sub-  satisfied  that  an  alien  has  been  found  in  the  United  States  in  violation 
jeot  thereto;         of  this  act,  or  that  "an  alien  is  subject  to  deportation  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  or  of  any  law  of  the  United  States,  he  shall  cause  sudi 
alien  widiin  the  period  of  three  years  after  landing  or  entry  therein  to 
be  taken  into  custody  and  returned  to  the  country  whence  he  came,  as 
Penalty  against  provided  by  section  twenty  of  this  act, <<  and  a  failure  or  refusal  on 
vessels  for  refusal  the  part  of  Uie  masters,  agents,  owners,  or  consignees  of  vessels  to  com- 
to^deporton  war-pjy  ^^  ^^  order  of  tne  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  take  on 

a  For  method  of  reporting,  see  Rule  30. 

h  See  Rule  14. 

c  See  Rule  10. 

d  See  Rules  31-37. 

•  See  paragraph  (g),  Rule  35. 
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board,  gfuard  safely,  and  return  to  the  country  whence  he  came  any  Depoitfttloa: 
alien  ordered  to  be  deported  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
punished  by  the  imposition  of  the  penalties  prescribed  in  section  nine- 
teen of  this  act:<^  Provided^  That  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary    Attendants  for 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  the  mental  or  physical  condition  of  such  alien  d«P<>rted  penou. 
is  such  as  to  require  personal  care  and  attendance,  he  may  employ  a 
suitable  person  tor  that  purpose,  who  shall  accompany  such  alien  to  nis 
or  her  final  destination,  and  the  expense  incident  to  such  service  shall 
be  defrayed  in  like  manner.^ 

Sec.  22.  That  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  in  addition  ©eSe"'^*"*'^ 
to  such  other  duties  as  may  by  law  be  assigned  to  him,  shall,  under  the  * 

direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  have  charge  of  the      *^^"«  ™i 
administration  of  all  laws  relating  to  the  immigration  of  aliens  into  the 
United  States,  and  shall  have  the  control,  direction,  and  supervision 
of  all  officers,  clerks,  and  employees  appointed  thereunder.    He  shall 
establish  such  rules  and  regulations,  prescribe  such  forms  of  bond, 
reports,  entries,  and  other  papers,  and  shall  issue  from  time  to  time  such 
instructions,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as  he  shall  deem  best  calculated 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  for  protecting  the  United 
States  and  aliens  migrating  thereto  from  fraud  and  loss,  and  shall  have  ^o  make  oo^ 
authority  to  enter  into  contract  for  the  support  and  relief  of  such  aliens  SJ^;     relief  or 
as  may  mil  into  distress  or  need  public  aia;  all  under  the  direction  or 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor.    And  it    '^%.^^^^^^^ 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  to  detail  ^u^  <^^nf 
officers  of  the  immigration  service  from  time  to  time  as  may  bo  neces- 
sary, in  his  judgment,  to  secure  information  as  to  the  number  of  aliens 
detained  in  the  penal,  reformatory,  and  charitable  institutions  hpublic 
and  private)  of  tne  several  States  and  Territories,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  other  territory  of  the  United  States  and  to  inform  the  officers 
of  such  institutions  of  the  provisions  of  law  in  relation  to  the  deportation 
of  aliens  who  have  become  public  charges:  Provided,  That  tne  Com-    To  det^  offl- 
misfiioner-General  of  Immigration  may,  ^th  the  appnJval  of  the  Secre-  ^  ***'^- 
tary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  whenever  in  his  judgment  such  action  may 
be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  act,  detail  immigration 
officers,  ana  also  siugeons^  in  accoroance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
seventeen,  for  service  in  foreign  countries. 

Sec  23.  That  the  duties  of  the  commissioners  of  immi^tion  shall    CommlMlaa- 
be  of  an  administrative  character,  to  be  prescribed  in  detail  by  regula-  *"* 
tions  prepared,  under  the  direction  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre-   l>»ti«  <>'• 
ta^  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Sec.  24.  That  immigrant  inspectors  and  other  immigration  officers,     Enplofees: 
clerks,  and  employees  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  and  their  compen-    Appointing 
sation  fixed  and  raised  or  decreased  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  and  promoting, 
of  Commerce  and  Idibor,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sioner-General of  Immigration  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  civil-service  act  of  January  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-three:  Provided.  That  said  Secretary,  in  the  enforcement  of  that  v^^|J*JJf*   *  * " 
portion  of  this  act  wnich  excludes  contract  laborers,  may  employ, 
without  reference  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  civil  service  act,  or  to  the    special    provi- 
various  acts  relative  to  the  compilation  of  the  official  register,  such  ^^'J^^'^Jj  enioroe- 

Sersons  as  he  may  deem  advisable  and  from  time  to  time  nx,  raise,  or 
ecrease  their  compensation.    He  may  draw  from  the  ''immigrant 
fund ''  annually  fifty  thousand  dollars  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  he  expended  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  persons  so 
employed  and  for  expenses  incident  to  such  employi^aent:  and  the 
accounting  officers  of  tne  Treasury  shall  pass  to  the  credit  of  tne  proper 
disbursing  officer  expenditures  from  said  sum  without  itemized  account 
whenever  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  certifies  that  an  item- 
ized account  would  not  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Government: 
Provided  fur theTy  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  ^^,^  "  ■  ""•■" 
alter  Uie  mode  of  appointing  commissionen  of  immigration  at  the      *      i^Mn. 
several  ports  of  the  United  States  as  provided  by  the  sundry  civil  appro-      Appointing, 
priation  act  approved  August  eighteenth,  eij^hteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
four,  or  the  omcial  status  of  such  commissioners  heretofore  appointed. 

o  For  method  of  reportiuj^,  see  Rule  30. 

b  For  procedure  for  providing  attendant,  see  Rule  37. 
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» 

I  III  n  1  irntlom  Immigration  officers  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths  and  to  take 
offleen:  ^^^^  consider  evidence  touching  the  right  of  any  alien  to  enter  the 

Po^w  ^d  au-  United  States,  and,  where  such  action  may  be  necessary,  to  make  a 
Fa&  swearing  ^^tten  record  of  such  evidence;  and  any  person  to  whom  such  an  oath 
before,  perjury;   has  been  administered  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  who  shall  know- 
ingly or  wilfully  give  false  evidence  or  swear  to  any  false  statement  in 
any  way  a£fecting  or  in  relation  to  the  right  of  any  alien  to  admission  to 
the  United  States  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury  and  be  punished  as 
provided  by  section  fifty-three  hundred  and  ninety-two.  United  States 
Challenging  de-  Revised  Statutes.    The  decision  of  any  such  officer,  if  favorable  to  the 
dsion  of.  admission  of  any  alien,  shall  be  subject  to  challenge  by  any  other  immi- 

gration officer^  and  such  challenge  shall  operate  to  take  the  alien  whose 
Boards  of  ape-  right  to  land  is  so  challenged  before  a  board  of  special  inquiry  for  its 
«**}  ***i"*^'       investigation.    Every  alien  who  may  not  appear  to  the  examining  im- 
aliens  for;  '^     ^  migrant  inspector  at  the  port  of  arrival  to  be  clearly  and  beyond  a  aoubt 

entitled  to  land  shall  be  aetained  for  examination  in  relation  thereto  by 
a  board  of  special  inquiry. 
Appointing;  Sec.  25.  That  such  boards  of  special  inquiry  shall  be  appointed  by 

the  commissioner  of  immigration  at  the  various  ports  of  arrival  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  prompt  determination  of  all  cases  of  immigrants' 
detained  at  such  ports  under  the  provisions  of  law.<^  Each  board  shall 
consist  of  three  members,  who  shall  be  selected  from  such  of  the  immi- 
grant officials  in  the  service  as  the  Comnussioner-General  of  Immigra- 
tion, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  shall 
other  officials  from  time  to  time  designate  as  qualified  to  serve  on  such  boards:  Pro- 
*>';  videdy  That  at  ports  where  there  are  fewer  than  three  immigrant  inspec- 

tors, the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  may  desij^ate  other 
United  States  officials  for  service  on  such  boards  of  special  inquiry. 
Authority  of;     Such  boards  shall  have  authority  to  determine  whether  an  alien  who 
Hearings     be-  has  been  duly  held  shall  be  allowed  to  land  or  shall  be  deported.    All 
tore,  private.        hearings  before  boards  shall  be  separate  and  apart'from  the  public,  but 

the  said  boards  shall  keep  a  complete  permanent  record  of  their  pro- 
ceedings and  of  all  such  testimony  as  may  be  produced  before  them; 
Appeals:         and  the  decision  of  any  two  members  of  a  board  shall  prevail,  but  either 
Manner  of  tak-  the  alien  or  any  dissenting  member  of  the  said  board  mav  appeal 
^?'  through  the  commissioner  of  immignition  at  the  port  of  arrival  and  the 

Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Decision  o  n  ,  and  Labor,  and  the  taking  of  such  appeal  shall  operate  to  stay  any  action 

based  solely  upon  j^  regard  to  the  final  disposal  of  any  alien  whose  case  is  so  appealed 

original  evidence;       .•i''.li_  •    ^  i_      .ii.    *^  •    •   "^         »  •        •       x*         a  ^i.  _j.    e 

^  '  until  the  receipt  by  the  commissioner  of  immigration  at  the  port  of 

arrival  of  such  decision  which  shall  be  rendered  solely  upon  the  evi- 

Uniess    taken,  dence  adduced  before  the  board  of  special  inquiry:  Provided,  That  in 

decision  of  officers  every  case  where  an  alien  is  excluded  ftx)m  admission  into  the  United 

'  States,  under  any  law  or  treaty  now  existing  or  hereafter  made,  the 

decision  of  the  appropriate  immigration  officers,  if  adverse  to  the  admiB- 

sion  of  such  alien,  shall  be  final,  unless  reversed  on  appeal  to  the  Secre- 

Not  allowed  in  tary  of  Commerce  and  Labor;  but  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 

oises  reiected  un-  gtrued  to  admit  of  any  appeal  in  the  case  of  an  alien  rejected  as  provided 
der  section  10.      *      .  x*       j.         *ii.'        x  k  4  r 

for  m  section  ten  of  this  act.& 

Boads:  Sec.  26.  That  any  alien  liable  to  be  excluded  because  likely  to  be- 

Landing  under;  come  a  public  charge  or  because  of  physical  disability  other  than  tuber- 

In  what  cases  culosis  or  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  disease  may,  if  otherwise 

permissible;         admissible,  nevertheless  be  admitted  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 

of  Commerce  and  Labor  upon  the  giving  of  a  suitable  and  proper  bond 
or  undertaking,  approved  by  said  Secretary  in  such  amount  and  con- 
taining such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  holding  the  United  States  of  any  State,  Territory,  county, 
municipality,  or  district  thereof  harmless  a^nst  such  alien  becoming 
a  public  charge.  The  admission  of  such  alien  shall  be  a  consideration 
Bringing  suits  for  the  giving  of  such  bond  or  undertaking.  Suit  may  be  brought 
'^P^*'*-  thereon  in  the  name  and  by  the  proper  law  omcers  either  of  the  United 


a  See  Rule  17  for  form  of  oath  of  board  member. 
b  See  Rules  5-^. 
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Statas  Govermnent  or  of  any  State,  Territory,  district,  county,  or 
municipality  in  which  such  alien  becomes  a  public  chai^.a 

Sec.  27.  That  no  suit  or  proceeding  for  a  violation  of  the  provisions    Suits: 
of  this  act  diall  be  settled,  compromised,  or  discontinued  without  the    c<nnpn>xiiJ8ixi& 
consent  of  the  court  in  which  it  is  pending,  entered  of  record,  with  the      ' 
reasons  Uierefor. 

Sec.  28.  That  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to    Under    ^naa 
affect  any  prosecution,  suit,  action,  or  proceeding  brought,  or  any  act,  J^by .       ^ 
Ihing,  or  matter,  civil  or  criminal,  done  or  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
taking  effect  of  this  act;,  but  as  to  all  such  prosecutions,  suits,  actions, 
proceedings,  acts,  things,  or  matters  the  laws  or  parts  of  laws  repealed 
or  amended  by  this  act  are  hereby  continued  in  force  and  effect. 

Sec.  29.  That  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United  States  are    ??"''■•  ^    S}"^ 
herebjr  invested  with  full  and  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  all  causes,  civil  JJct:  " 
and  criminal,  arising  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Jurisdiction. 

Sec  30.  That  all  exclusive  privileges  of  exchanging  money,  trans-   ^ f,* * ■  ■  *  ^ • 
porting  passen^FB  or  baggage,  or  keeping  eating  houses,  and  all  other  ^'^J^^^^^^. 
ukepnvileges  in  connection  with  any  United  States  immigrant  station,  ' 

shaUbe  disposed  of  after  public  competition,  subject  to  such  conditions 
and  limitations  as  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  under  the 
direction  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
may  prescribe:  Proviaedy  That  no  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  sold  in 
any  such  immi^:rant  station;  that  all  receipts  accruing  from  the  disposal  Proceeds  from, 
of  such  exclusive  privil^es  as  herein  provided  shall  be  paid  into  the  ^unignrnt  fun£ 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  ''immigrant  fund'' 
provided  for  in  section  one  of  this  act. 

Sec.  31.  That  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  in  order  that    P  «  a  «  •    offl- 
arrests  mav  be  made  for  crimes  under  the  laws  of  the  States  and  Terri-  *•"! 
tories  of  the  United  States  where  the  various  immigrant  stations  are  stat^?*^°      ^ 
located,  the  officers  in  charge  of  such  stations,  as  occasion  may  require, 
shall  admit  therein  the  proper  State  and  municipal  officers  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  such  laws,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  section 
the  jurisdiction  of  such  officers  and  of  the  local  courts  shall  extend  over 
such  stations. 

Sec  32.  That  the  Commissionef-General  of  Immigration,  under  the  Commlsstoner- 
direction  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  ^*  , 
diall  prescribe  rules  for  the  entry  and  inspection  of  aliens  along  the  and  con^tefS 
borders  of  Canada  and  Mexico,  so  as  not  to  unnecessarily  delay,  impede,  inspection  o  n 
or  annoy  passengers  in  ordinary  travel  between  the  United  States  and  land  boundaries, 
said  countries,  and  shall  have  power  to  enter  into  contracts  with  trans- 
portation lines  for  the  said  purpose. & 

Sec  33.  That  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  term  "United  States"     "  ^.S  *  *  •  * 
as  used  in  the  title  as  well  as  in  the  various  sections  of  this  act  shall  be  ^^**^** 
construed  to  mean  the  United  States  and  any  waters,  territory,  or  other  ^^^^  a n  i  n  g    or 
place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  except  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Zone:  Provided,  That  if  any  alien  shall  leave  the  canal  zone  and    Cw»*l  ^S*' 
attempt  to  enter  any  other  place  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  aiims  £om. 
States,  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  l>e  construed  as  permitting 
him  to  enter  under  any  other  conditions  than  those  applicable  to  all 
aliens. 

Sec  34.  That  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  with  the     Commissloaen 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  may  appoint  a  com-    Appointment 
missioner  of  immigration  to  discharge  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  the  f^^      ®^ 
duties  now  required  of  other  commissioners  of  immigration  at  their 
respective  posts. 

Sec  36.  That  the  deportation  of  aliens  arrested  within  the  United    Deport»tloii: 
States  after  entry  and  found  to  be  illegally  therein,  provided  for  in  this    To  "be  totrana. 
act,  shall  be  to  the  trans- Atlantic  or  trans-Pacific  ports  from  which  said  «»""opO"S; 
aliens  embarked  for  the  United  States;  or,  if  such  embarkation  was 
for  foreign  contiguous  territory,  to  the  foreign  port  at  which  said  aliens 
embarked  for  such  territory. 

Sec  36.  That  all  aliens  who  shall  enter  the  United  States  except  at    Of  aliens  enter- 
the  seaports  thereof,  or  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Secretary  of  Com-  ^  uniawfliiiy. 

^  See  Rule  20  as  to  circumstances  under  which  accepted. 
&  For  arrangement  on  Canadian  border,  see  Rule  25;  on  Mexican 
border.  Rule  Z7. 
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merce  and  Labor  may  from  time  to  time  deeigpate,  shall  be  adjudged  to 

have  entered  the  country  unlawfully  and  ehidl  be  deported  as  provided 

Porta  of  entry:  by  sections  twenty  and  twenty-one  of  this  act:  Provided^  That  nothing 

To    ^   desl^  contained  in  this  section  shall  affect  the  power  conferred  by  section 

bordere.**'*  thirty-two  of  this  act  upon  tiie  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration 

to  prescribe  rules  for  the  entry  and  inspection  of  aliens  along  the  borden 

of  Canada  and  Mexico  .^ 

Admiutoa:  Sec.  37.  That  wherever  an  alien  shall  have  taken  up  his  permanent 

Of  diseased  wife  residence  in  this  country,  and  shall  have  filed  his  declaration  of  inten- 

of  Sten^who  haa  ^^^  ^  become  a  citizen,  and  thereafter  shall  send  for  his  wife,  or  minor 

declared  i  n  t e  n-  children  to  join  him,  if  said  wife  or  any  of  said  children  shall  be  found 

tton  to   become  to  be  affected  with  any  conta^ous  disorder,  such  wife  or  children  shall 

ciuzen.  |jg  held,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 

Labor  shall  prescribe,  until  it  shall  be  determined  whether  the  disorder 
will  be  easily  curable,  or  whether  they  can  be  permitted  to  land  without 
danger  to  other  persons;  and  they  shall  not  be  either  admitted  or 
deported  until  such  facts  have  been  ascertained;  and  if  it  shaJi  be 
determined  that  the  disorder  is  easily  curable  or  that  they  can  be  per- 
mitted to  land  without  danger  to  other  persons,  they  shall,  if  omer- 
wise  admissible,  thereupon  be  admitted. I» 
Anareldsto;  Sbc.  38.  That  no  person  who  disbelieves  in  or  who  is  opposed  to  all 

^t  to  be  ad- organized  government,  or  who  is  a  member  of  or  affiliated  wiHi  any 
nutted;  organization  entertaining  and  teaching  such  disbelief  in  or  opposition 

to  all  organized  government,  or  who  advocates  or  teaches  uie  duty, 
necessity,  or  propriety  of  the  unlawful  assaulting  or  killing  of  any  officer 
or  officers,  either  of  specific  individuals  or  of  officers  generally,  of  the 
Government  of  the  Umted  States  or  of  any  other  organized  government, 
because  of  his  or  their  official  character,  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
United  States  or  any  territory  or  place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
tliereof .  This  section  shall  be  enforced  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
JPena}^  tor  •»"  and  Labor  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe.  That 
sistiiig  to  enter,    any  person  who  knowingly  aids  or  assists  any  such  person  to  enter 

the  United  States  or  any  territory  or  place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof,  or  who  connives  or  conspires  with  any  person  or  persons  to 
allow,  procure,  or  permit  anv  such  person  to  enter  therein,  except  pur- 
suant to  such  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  nve  thousand  doUars,  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both,  c 
/I '  ™  nH  ^ration     Sec.  39.  That  a  commission  is  hereby  created,  consisting  of  three 
GommhMion:       Senators,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  three 
How  appointed;  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  three  persons,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.    Said  commission 
shall  make  full  inquiry,  examination,  and  investigation  by  sub-com- 
Authority  and  mittee  or  otherwise  info  the  subject  of  immigration.    For  the  purpose 
duties;  ^^  g^j^  inquiry,  examination,  and  investigation,  said  commiasion  is 

authorized  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  make  all  necessary  travel, 
either  in  the  United  States  or  any  foreign  coimtiy,  and,  throu^  the 
chairman  of  the  commission  or  any  member  thereof  to  administer  oaths 
and  to  examine  witnesses  and  papers  respecting  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  subject,  and  to  employ  necessary  clerical  and  other  assistance. 
Said  commission  shall  report  to  the  Congress  the  conclusions  reached 
by  it  and  make  such  recommendations  as  in  its  judgment  may  seem 
Expenses  of,  proper.  Such  sums  of  mone^^  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  said  inquiry, 
how  paid.  examination,  and  investigation  are  hereby  appropriated  and  author- 

ized to  be  paid  out  of  the  'immigrant  fund  on  the  certificate  of  the 
chairman  oi  said  commission,  including  all  expenses  of  the  commis- 
sioners and  a  reasonable  compensation,  to  be  fixed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  for  those  members  of  the  commission  who  are  not 
members  of  Congress;  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  also 
authorized,  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  to  call, 

oSee  Rule  38;  also  paragraph  (g),  Rule  21. 

b  See  Rule  11. 

c  For  method  of  reporting,  see  Rule  30. 
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in  hifl  discretion,  an  international  conference,  to  assemble  at  such  point    I  ■  tenistloBal 
80  may  be  agreed  upon,  or  to  send  special  commissionerB  to  any  foreign  ^"'•™»««« 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  by  international  agreement,    indent    au- 
subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  ^^jj,.  ^    "^ 
the  inmiigration  of  aliens  to  the  United  States*  of  providing  for  the^^     ' 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  examination  of  sucn  aliens  by  American    Poipose  of. 
consuls  or  other  officers  of  the  United  States  Government  at  the  ports  of 
embarkation,  or  elsewhere;  of  securing  the  assistance  of  foreign  govern- 
ments in  their  own  territories  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  laws  of  ^e 
United  States  governing  immigration  to  the  United  States;  of  entering 
into  such  international  agreements  as  may  be  proper  to  prevent  the 
immigration  of  aliens  who,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  are 
or  may  be  excluded  from  entering  the  United  States,  and  of  regulating 
any  matters  pertaining  to  such  immigration. 

Sec.  40.  Authority  is  hereby  given  the  Commissioner-General  of    IntonuMon 
Immigration  to  establish,  under  the  direction  ana  control  of  the  Secre-  d*^^™*'"^ 
tary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  a  division  of  information  in  the  Bureau     Establishment 
of  Immigration  and  Naturalization;  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce    ' 
and  Labor  shall  provide  such  clerical  assistance  as  ma)r  be  necessary. 
It  shall  be  the  dut^  of  said  division  to  promote  a  beneficial  distribution    l>ntles  and  au- 
of  aliens  admitted  into  tiie  United  States  among  the  several  States  and  ^^^^  ^^ 
Territories  desiring  immigration .    Correspondence  shall  be  had  with  the 
proper  officials  of  we  States  and  Territories,  and  said  division  shall  gather 
m>m  all  available  sources  useful  information  regarding  the  resources, 
products,  and  physical  characteristics  of  each  State  and  Territory, 
and  shall  publisn  such  information  in  different  languages  and  distribute 
the  publications  among  all  admitted  aliens  who  may  ask  for  such  infor- 
mation at  the  immigrant  stations  of  the  United  States  and  to  such  other 
persons  as  may  desire  the  same.    When  any  State  or  Territory  appoints    State  ageato: 
and  maintains  an  agent  or  agents  to  represent  it  at  any  of  the  immigrant 
stations  of  the  United  States,  such  agents  shall,  under  regulations  pre-    Appobitmen  t 
scribed  by  tiie  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  subject  to  theJ^J^g^*"*"^  ** 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  have  access  to  aliens    courtesies  to; 
mo  have  been  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting, either  orally  or  in  writing,  the  special  inducements  offered  by 
such  State  or  Territory  to  aliens  to  settle  tnerein .    While  on  duty  at  any    Control  of 
immigrant  station  such  a^nts  shall  be  subiect  to  all  the  regulations  pre- 
scribe by  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  wno,  with  the 
approvul  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  may,  for  violation  of 
any  such  regulations,  deny  to  the  agent  guilty  of  such  violation  any  of 
tiie  privileges  herein  granted.  ! 

Sec.  41.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to    Forelga     ofll-  i 

accredited  officials  of  foreign  governments  nor  to  their  suites,  families,  *  Exempted  from  ! 

or  guests.*  provisions  hereol 

Skc.  42.*  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  master  of  a  steamship  or  other  "^SJf'Jf**®'^!.®' 
vessel  whereon  immigrant  passengers,  or  passengers  other  than  cabin  ■*^^»"®"  •«'• 
passengers,  have  been  taken  at  any  port  or  place  in  a  foreign  country 
or  dominion  (ports  and  places  in  foreign  territory  contiguous  to  the 
United  States  excepted)  to  bring  such  vessel  and  passengers  to  any  port 
or  place  in  the  United  States  imless  the  compartments,  spaces,  and 
accommodations  hereinafter  mentioned  have  been  providea,  allotted, 
maintained,  and  used  for  and  by  such  passehgers  during  the  entire 
voyage;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  steamship,  the  compartments  or  spaces, 
unobstructed  by  cargo,  stores,  or  goods,  shall  be  of  sufficient  dimensions 
to  allow  for  eacn  and  every  passenger  carried  or  brought  therein  eight- 
een clear  sux>erficial  feet  of  deck  allotted  to  his  or  her  use,  if  the  com- 
partment or  space  is  located  on  the  main  deck  or  on  the  first  deck  next 
below  the  mam  deck  of  the  vessel,  and  twenty  clear  superficial  feet  of 
deck  allotted  to  his  or  her  use  for  each  passenger  earned  or  brought 
therein  if  the  compartment  or  space  is  located  on  the  second  deck  below 
the  main  deck  of  the  vessel:  Provided^  That  if  the  height  between  the 

«See  paragraph  (6),  Rule  2.  * 

b  Section  42  was  repealed  by  the  act  of  December  19,  1908,  which 
amended  section  1  of  the  passenger  act  of  1882. 
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Aiie»lfttor7  of  lower  paaeenger  deck  and  the  deck  immediately  above  it  is  less  than 
MTigmooaMt:   g^ven  leet,  or  if  the  apertures  (exclusive  of  the  side  scuttles)  throu^ 

which  li^ht  and  air  are  admitted  together  to  the  lower  passenger  deck 
are  leas  in  size  than  in  the  proportion  of  three  square  feet  to  every  one 
hundred  superficial  feet  of  that  deck,  the  ship  shall  not  carry  a  greater 
number  of  passensers  on  that  deck  than  in  tne  proportion  of  one  pas- 
senger to  every  thirty  clear  superficial  feet  thereof.  It  fihall  not  be 
lawful  to  carry  or  bring  passen^erB  on  any  deck  other  than  the  decks 
above  mentioned.  And  in  sailing  vessels  such  paesengeiB  shall  be 
carried  or  brought  only  on  the  deck  (not  being  an  orlop  deck)  that  is 
next  below  the  main  deck  of  the  vessel,  or  in  a  poop  or  aeck  house  con- 
structed on  the  main  deck;  and  the  compartment  or  space,  unob- 
structed by  carso,  st<Hes,  or  goods,  shall  be  of  sufiicient  dimenaions  to 
allow  one  nunored  and  ten  cubic  feet  for  each  and  every  passenger 
brought  therein .  And  such  passenger  shall  not  be  carried  or  brought  in 
any  between  decks,  nor  in  any  compartment,  space,  poop,  or  deck  house, 
the  height  of  which  from  deck  to  deck  is  less  than  six  feet.  In  com- 
puting the  number  of  such  passeneers  carried  or  brought  in  any  vessel, 
children  under  one  year  of  age  shall  not  be  included,  and  two  children 
between  one  and  eight  years  of  age  shall  be  counted  as  one  paseen^; 
aind  any  person  brought  in  any  such  vessel  who  shall  have  been,  dunng 
the  voyage,  taken  from  any  other  vessel  wrecked  or  in  distzess  on  the 
hijgh  seas,  or  have  been  picked  up  at  sea  from  any  boat,  raft,  or  other- 
wise^ shall  not  be  included  in  such  computation.  The  master  of  a  vessel 
commg  to  a  port  or  place  in  the  United  States  in  violation  of  either  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  Kuilty  of  a  nusdemeanar; 
and  if  the  number  of  passengers  other  than  cabin  passengers  earned  or 
brought  in  the  vessel,  or  in  any  compartment,  space,  poop,  ot  deck 
house  thereof,  is  greater  than  the  number  allowed  to  be  carried  or 
brought  therein,  respectivelv,  as  heroinbefore  prescribed,  the  said 
master  shall  be  fined  fifty  dollars  for  each  and  every  passenger  in  exceaa 
of  the  proper  number,  and  may  also  be  imprisonea  not  exceeding  six 
months. 

This  section  shall  take  effect  on  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
nine. 

Repeftiiag     Sec.  43.  That  the  act  of  March  third,  nineteen  hundred  and  three, 
^■*"'**  being  an  act  to  regulate  the  immigration  of  aliens  into  the  United 

States,  except  section  thirty-four  thereof,  and  the  act  of  March  twenty- 
second,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  being  an  act  to  extend  the  exemp- 
tion from  head  tax  to  citizens  of  Newfoundland  entering  the  United 
States,  and  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby 

Exoeptions.  repealed:  Provided^  That  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  repeal,  alter, 
or  amend  existing  laws  relating  to  the  immigration  or  exclusion  of 
Chinese  persons  or  persons  of  Chinese  descent,  nor  to  repeal,  alter,  or 
amend  section  six,  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifty-three,  third  session 
Fifty-eighth  Congress,  approved  February  sixth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  five,  or,  prior  to  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  section 
one  of  the  act  approved  August  second,  eighteen  hundred  ana  eighty- 
two,  entitled  ''An  act  to  regulate  the  carriage  of  passensers  by  sea." 

When   effee-     Sec.  44 .  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  ana  be  enf orceof  from  and  after 
^     *  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven:  Provided,  however ,  That  section 

thirty-nine  of  this  act  and  the  last  proviso  of  section  one  shall  take  e^ct 
upon  the  passage  of  this  act  ana  section  f(»ty-two  on  January  fint, 
nmeteen  hundred  and  nine. 

Approved  February  20, 1907. 


2.  THE  WHITE-SLAYB  TSATIIC  ACT. 
ACT  OF  JT7HB  M,  1910. 

AN  ACT  To  further  regulate  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  by  pro- 
hibiting the  transportation  therein  for  immoral  purposes  of  women 
and  girls,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of  Representatxvei  of  the  UmUd 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  term  ''intenstate  coii»- 
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merce, ' '  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  include  transportation  from  any  State    Terms  used: 
or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  to  any  other  State  or  Territory    "Interstate 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  term  "foreign  commerce, "  as  used  S VorelVn  wm- 
in  this  act,  shall  include  transportation  from  any  State  or  Territory  ormeroe." 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  any  foreign  country  and  from  any  foreign 
country  to  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  transport  or  cause  to  TraBBportatlon 
be  transported,  or  aid  or  assist  in  obtaining  transportation  for,  or  in  'oz'  immoral  par- 
transporting,  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  m  any  Territory  or  P°^^" 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  any  woman  or  girl  for  the  purpose  of  prosti- 
tution or  debauchery,  or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose,  or  with  the 
intent  and  purpose  to  induce,  entice,  or  compel  such  women  or  girl  to 
become  a  prostitute  or  to  give  herself  up  to  aebauchery.  or  to  engage 
in  any  other  immoral  practice;  or  who  shall  knowingly  procure  or 
obtain,  or  cause  to  be  procured  or  obtained,  or  aid  or  assist  in  procuring 
or  obtaining,  any  ticket  or  tickets,  or  any  form  of  transportation  or 
evidence  of  the  right  thereto,  to  be  used  by  any  woman  or  girl  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  or  in  any  Territory  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, in  going  to  any  place  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  or  debauchery, 
or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose,  or  with  the  intent  or  purpose  on  the 
part  of  such  person  to  inauce,  entice,  or  compel  her  to  cpve  herself  up 
to  the  practice  of  prostitution,  or  to  give  herself  up  to  aebauchery,  or 
any  otner  immoral  practice,  whereby  any  such  woman  or  girl  diall  be 
transported  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  in  anv  Territory  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  upon  penalty  for. 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  five  years,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  3.  That  any  person  who  shall  knowinglv  persuade,  induce,  Entleljig  or  eo- 
entice,  or  coerce,  or  cause  to  be  persuaded,  induced,  enticed,  or  coerced,  welai: 
or  aid  or  assist  in  persuading,  inducing,  enticing,  or  coercing  any 
woman  or  girl  to  go  irom  one  place  to  another  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  or  in  any  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prostitution  or  debauchery,  or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose,  or 
with  the  intent  and  purpose  on  the  part  of  such  person  that  such  woman 
or  girl  shall  engage  in  the  practice  of  prostitution  or  debauchery,  or  any 
other  immoral  pratice,  whether  with  or  without  her  consent,  and  who 
shall  thereby  knowingly  cause  or  aid  or  assist  in  causing  such  woman  or 
girl  to  go  and  to  be  carried  or  transported  as  a  passenger  upon  the  line 
or  route  of  any  common  carrier  or  carriers  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, or  any  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  felony  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  Penalty  for; 
not  exceeding  five  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  4.  That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  persuade,  induce, 
entice,  or  coerce  any  woman  or  girl  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years    Women  or  girls 
from  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  to  any  other  under  18; 
State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  the  purpose  and 
intent  to  induce  or  coerce  her,  or  that  she  shall  be  induced  or  coerced 
to  enga^  in  prostitution  or  debauchery,-or  any  other  immoral  practice, 
and  shall  in  rurtherance  of  such  purpose  knowingly  induce  or  cause  her 
to  go  and  to  be  carried  or  transported  as  a  passenger  in  interstate  com- 
merce upon  the  line  or  route  of  any  common  carrier  or  carriers,  shall 
be  deemed  j^lty  of  a  felony,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  pun-    penalty, 
ished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court 

Sec.  5.  That  any  violation  of  any  of  the  above  sections  two,  three,  Wbere  prose- 
and  four  shall  be  prosecuted  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction  of  crimes  ented. 
within  the  district  in  which  said  violation  was  committed,  or  from, 
through,  or  into  which  any  such  woman  or  girl  may  have  been  carried 
or  transported  as  a  passenger  in  interstate  orforeign  commerce,  or  in  any 
Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  any 
of  said  sections. 

Sec.  6.  That  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  and  preventing  the  trans-    Reflation  and 
portation  in  foreign  commerce  of  alien  women  ana  girls  for  purposes  of  ?'«▼•"**«»• 
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BegnlatloBftBd  prostitution  and  debauchery,  and  in  pursuance  of  and  for  the  purpose 

prevention:         of  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  agreement  or  project  of  arrangement  for 

the  suppression  of  the  white-slave  traffic ,  aaopted  July  twenty-fifth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  two,  for  submission  to  tneir  respective  govern- 
ments by  the  delegates  of  various  powers  represented  at  the  Paris  con- 
ference and  confirmed  by  a  formal  agreement  signed  at  PaiiB  on.  May 
eighteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  and  adhered  to  by  the  United 
States  on  June  sixth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  as  shown  by  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  dated  June  fifteenth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  the  Commiesioner-General  of  Immigration 
is  hereby  designated  as  the  authority  of  the  United  States  to  receive 
and  centralize  information  concerning  the  procuration  of  alien  women 
and  girls  with  a  view  to  their  debauchery,  and  to  exercise  supervision 
over  such  alien  women  and  girls,  receive  their  declarations,  establish 
their  identity,  and  ascertain  from  them  who  induced  them  to  leave 
their  native  countries,  respectively:  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Com- 
DuUes  of  Com-  missioner-General  of  Immigration  to  receive  and  keep  on  file  in  his 

miasloner-Oener-Q^^Q  1\^q  statements  and  declarations  which  may  be  made  by  such 

alien  women  and  girls,  and  those  which  are  hereinafter  required  per- 
taining to  such  alien  women  and  girls  enga^[ed  in  prostitution  or  debauch- 
ery in  this  coimtry,  and  to  furnish  receipts  for  such  statements  and 
declarations  provided  for  in  this  act  to  the  persons,  respectively, 
making  and  filing  them. 
Harboring  of     Every  person  who  shall  keep,  maintain,  control,  support,  or  harbor 

alien  women;       {j^  ^j^y  "house  or  place  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  or  for  anv  other 

immoral  purpose,  anv  alien  woman  or  eirl  within  three  years  after  she 
shall  have  entered  the  United  States  m>m  any  country,  partv  to  the 
said  arrangement  for  the  suppression  of  the  white-slave  traflSc,  shall 
file  with  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  a  statement  in 
Statement  to  be  writing  setting  forth  the  name  of  such  alien  woman  or  girl,  the  place  at 

fll^;  which  she  is  kept,  and  all  ^ts  as  to  the  date  of  her  entry  into  the 

United  States,  the  port  through  which  she  entered,  her  age,  nationality, 

and  parentage,  and  concerning  her  procuration  to  come  to  this  country 

within  the  knowledge  of  such  person,  and  any  person  who  shall  bul 

Failure  to  file  within  thirty  days  after  such  person  shall  commence  to  keep,  maintain, 

statement;  control,  support,  or  harbor  in  any  house  or  place  for  the  purpose  of 

prostitution,  or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose,  any  alien  woman  or  girl 

within  three  years  after  she  shall  have  entered  the  United  States  from 

any  of  the  countries,  party  to  the  said  arrangement  for  the  suppressioii 

of  the  white-slave  tramc,  to  file  such  statement  concerning  such  alien 

woman  or  ^rl  with  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immi^tion,  or  who 

Falae statement;  shall  knowingly  and  willfully  state  falsely  or  fail  to  disclose  in  such 

statement  any  fact  within  his  knowledge  or  belief  with  reference  to  the 

age,  nationahty,  or  parentage  of  any  such  alien  woman  or  girl,  or  con- 

ceminj^  her  procuration  to  come  to  this  country,  shall  be  deemed  guilty 

of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 

Penalty  for.      more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 

exceeding  two  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the 

discretion  of  the  court. 

Proseentloni     In  any  prosecution  brought  under  this  section,  if  it  appear  that  any 

gader   this  see-  g^^l^  statement  required  is  not  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Co^mliBsione^ 

General  of  Immigration,  the  person  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  file  such 
Statements  not  statement  shall  oe  presumed  to  have  failed  to  file  said  statement, 

on  file.  ^  herein  required,  unless  such  person  or  persons  shall  prove  oth6^ 

wise.  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  furnishing  the  statement, 
as  required  by  this  section,  on  the  ^ound  or  for  the  reason  that  the  state- 
ment so  required  by  him,  or  the  information  therein  contained,  might 
tend  to  criminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture,  but  no 
person  shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture 
under  any  law  of  the  United  States  for  or  on  account  of  any  tranaactioii, 
matter,  or  thing,  concerning  which  he  may  truthfully  report  in  such 
statement,  as  required  by  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Wlere,  and  to     Sec.  7.  That  the  term  '^Territory,"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  include 

ble?"'   •PP"**"  the  district  of  Alaska,  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States,  and 

the  Canal  Zone .  The  word  ' '  person,  *  *  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  con< 
Btrued  to  import  both  the  plural  and  the  singular,  as  the  case  demands, 
and  shall  include  corporations,  companies,  aodetieB,  and  aaBociations. 
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When  construing  and  enforcing  the  proviaons  of  this  act,  the  act,  omis-  To  whom  Appll- 

eion,  or  failure  of  any  officer,  agent,  or  other  person,  acting  for  or  employed  ^"^^* 

by  anjr  other  person  or  bv  any  corporation,  company,  society,  or  aasocia- 

tion  within  the  scope  of  his  employment  or  office,  snail  in  every  case  be 

also  deemed  to  be  tne  act,  omission,  or  failure  of  such  other  person,  or  of 

such  company,  corporation,  society,  or  association,  as  well  as  that  of  the 

person  himseli. 

Sec.  8.  That  this  act  shall  be  known  and  referred  to  as  the  ''White-  ntle  of  aet. 
slave  traffic  Act." 

Approved  June  25, 1910. 


8.  DOnGBATION  BXGULATIONS. 

[Edition  of  February  1, 1911.] 

Depabtmbnt  of  Oommebce  and  Labob, 
BuBEAU  OF  Imhigbahon  and  Natubalization. 

Note. — ^Wherever,  in  the  following  rules,  the  expression  '^mmigra-  J^^^'  *••»■*■» 
tion  act "  is  used,  it  shall  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  act  entitled  "An  JioyiS™*    *"" 
act  to  r^ulate  the  immigration  of  aliens  into  the  United  States,"  ap- 
I)roved  February  20,  1907;  and  wherever  a  numbered  section  is  men- 
tioned it  shall  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  section  of  that  number  in 
said  act,  unless  explicitly  stated  to  the  contrary. 

The  following  rules  do  not  apply  to  aliens  seeking  admission  to  the    PMllpplme  Ii- 
Fhilippine  Islands,  the  administration  of  the  immi^tion  laws  and  the  ■"^'* 
collection  of  head  tax  therein  having  been  vested  in  the  officers  of  the   ^^p^^^  ^"*^ 

fmeral  government  of  those  islands  by  section  6  of  the  act  approved  *PP"<*we  to. 
ebruary  6,  1905. 

BTTLSS  KEI^TZira  TO  HBAO  TAX. 

Rule  1.  Collection  of  head  tax. — ^The  head  tax  imposed  by  section  1    Head  tax: 
of  the  immi^tion  act  is  to  be  levied  and  collected  in  respect  of  all 
aliens  entering  the  United  States,  except  such  as  are  described  in    CoUectton  of ; 
Rule  2  hereof. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  any  aliens  at  any  seaport  of  the  United  States,  ^.^^^^S^jj!®"  **'» 
the  immigration  officer  in  charge  shall  certify  to  the  collector  of  customs  ^  «>"«°«>''J 
the  number  of  aliens  on  account  of  whom  the  tax  is  payable  and  the 
name  of  the  person  required  to  pay  the  same.    Upon  receipt  of  such 
certificate,  the  collector  of  customs  shall  forthwith  collect  a  tax  of  four 
dollars  for  each  alien  so  certified.    The  tax  collected  on  account  of    Depodtof; 
aliens,  who  are  not  permitted  to  land,  but  are  held  for  examination  by  a 
board  of  special  inquiry,  and  the  tax  collected  on  account  of  aliens    Reftindmont  of. 
permitted  to  enter  for  the  purpose  of  passing  in  transit  throug^h  the 
United  States,  shall  be  held  as  a  special  dei)oeit,  to  be  refunded,  in  the 
one  case,  when  an  alien  detained  for  examination  has  been  excluded, 
and  in  the  other,  when  an  alien  proceeding  in  transit  through  the 
United  States  has  left  the  country.    The  collections  so  made  shall  no 
longer  be  held  on  special  deposit,  but  shall  be  accounted  for  in  the  regu- 
lar manner,  in  the  case  of  aliens  detained  for  examination,  so  s6on  as  it 
diall  appear  that  they  are  admitted,  and,  in  the  case  of  aliens  entering^ 
for  the  purpose  of  tnmsit,  if,  at  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  from  time 
of  entry,  it  is  not  shown  that  they  have  passed  out  of  the  country. 

The  nead  tax  payable  on  account  of  aliens  entering  the  United  States 
from  foreign  contiguous  territory  shall  be  levied  and  collected,  at 
Mexican  border  ports,  according  to  the  provisions  of  Rule  27  hereof,  and  v%"*°***"^5'v3"* 
at  Canadian  border  ports  according  to  the  terms  of  an  agreement  ^JJ^ji^^^^j^.^ 
between   the    Commissioner-General    of    Immigration    ana    certain 
transportation  companies,  embodied  in  Rules  24  and  26  hereof: 

Rule  2.  Exemptions  from  head  tax. — ^The  head  tax  -shall  not  be  levied  ^^5f  *»?"«»» 
in  respect  of  tiie  following  aliens:  ^ 

(a)  Aliens  who  do  not  enter  the  United  States  because  excluded  J^.*'  l "  d  e  d 
from  admission  thereto  by  the  immigration  act.    (Sees.  1  and  2.)  ' 

(b)  Diplomatic  and  consular  officers  and  other  accredited  officials  of    Diplomatic  ofB- 
foreign  governments,  their  suites,  families,  and  guests  coming  to  the  ^''"' 

United  States  to  reside  or  to  pass  through  in  transit.    (Sec.  4L) 
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HMd  tex:  (c)  Head  tax  shall  not  be  collected  on  account  of  aliens  entering  tlie 

Exemptiontjjxdted  States  from  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Cuba,  or  Mexico  iraose 
*^idents  Can-  ^®8*i  domicile  or  bona  fide  residence  was  in  one  of  the  countries  si>eci- 


place  of  residence  or  domicile  was  broken  by 

temporary  departures  therefrom;  nor  shall  head  tax  be  collected  on 

account  of  sucn  aliens  if  it  merely  appears  that,  instead  of  entering  the 

United  States  from  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Cuba,  or  Mexico  directly, 

they  come  bv  way  of  some  other  foreign  country  in  which  they  had 

maae  a  merely  temporary  or  transient  sojourn. 

Residents    of     ((A  Head  tax  shall  not  be  collected  on  account  of  aliens  reentering 

SktiiJr*^Sa^  the  United  States  from  Canada,  Newfoundland.  Cuba,  or  Mexico  who 

Newfonndiand^are  citizens  thereof  but  who  have  acquired  a  legal  aomicile  of  bona 

Caba,or  Mexico,  fide  residence  in  the  United  States,  and  who  are  returning  from  a  visit 

to  one  of  the  said  countries,  notwithstanding  that  the  period  of  a  full 
year  has  not  intervened  between  the  date  of  their  depiurture  from  and 
the  date  of  their  return  to  the  United  States. 
Ri^^d^mts  insn-     («)  Aliens,  otherwise  admisedble,  who  are  residents  of  any  posseesion 
lar  possessions;     ^j  ^^^  United  States,  provided  at  the  time  of  admisBion  to  such  posses- 
sion head  tax  was  paid  on  their  account.    (Sec.  1.) 
Trandts;  ^f)  Aliens  who  enter  the  United  States  only  for  the  purpose  of  transit 

to  foreign  destinations.    Collections  made  in  respect  of  such  aliens 
will  be  held  on  special  deposit  and  will  be  refunded  pursuant  to  Rules 
land  41.    (Sec.  1.) 
(g)  Aliens  who  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  and 
Aliens  in  oon-^ho  later  shall  go  in  transit  from  one  part  of  the  United  States  to 
tinuoasjoanuy;  another  through  foreign  conti^ous  territory.    Satis&ctory  evidence 

of  such  previous  lawful  admission  and  of  previous  payment  of  head  tax 

shall  be  required  in  the  case  of  aliens  on  whose  behalf  this  exemption  is 

claimed,  as  in  paragraphs  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  rule.    Personal  knowledge 

on  the  part  of  an  immigration  officer,  or  a  written  statement  from  such  an 

officer  based  on  an  examination  of  official  records  certifying  to  the  fact 

of  previous  entry  and  payment  of  tax,  will  be  sufficient.    As  evidence 

of  the  continuity  of  the  transit,  production  of  a  dated  passenger  ticket, 

where  such  exists,  may  be  required.    (Sec.  1.) 

A  t  p  o  r  1 8  o  f     (^)  Aliens  arriving  in  Guam,  Porto  Rico,  or  Hawaii;  but  if  any  such 

Bioo  "*and    Ha^*^^®^»  ^^^  having  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall  later 

waii.'  arrive  at  any  port  or  place  of  the  United  States  on  the  North  American 

Continent  me  provisions  for  the  levy  and  collection  of  head  tax  shall 

apply.    (Sec.  1.) 

Ijni"ly»"t     Rule  3 .  Accounting  for  head  tax  and  other  receipts. — ^All  moneys  col- 

A        «     ih  l^c^^o'iwicount  of  head  tax,  as  well  as  all  moneys  collected  for  rentals 

j^^Ktsfon         "^  exclusive  privil^es  at  United  States  immigrant  stations  and  all 

moneys  collected  as  nnes  for  violations  of  the  immigration  laws  (whether 
imposed  by  the  department  or  the  courts),  shall  be  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  on  account  of  miscellaneous 
receipts,  with  an  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  or  national- 
bank  depositary,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  miscellaneous  collections 
are  deposited.  Separate  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
money  under  the  act  shall  be  rendered  monthly  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  through  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  on  forms  to 
be  furnished  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose. 

RT7LES  RSLATnro  TO  ADIOBSZON  OK  BZOLT78IOV. 

I  mmiff  ration     RuLB  4.  Application  of  immigration  act. — ^The  provisions  of  the  immi- 

t'    h  gration  act  amny  to  all  aliens  seeking  to  enter  the  United  States,  except 

^^{^*""*PP"' accredited  officials  of  foreign  governments^  their  suites,  families,  and 

guests.  The  act  also  prescribes  the  conditions  of  their  admission  to  or 
exclusion  from  the  United  States,  or  any  waters,  territory,  or  other 
place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  except  4110  Isthmian  Canal 
Zone.  The  act  becomes  effective  when  such  aliens  arrive  from  any 
foreign  country,  or  other  place  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  or  from  the  Canal  2one.  The  provisions  of  the  immigration  act 
do  not  apply  to  aliens  who  have  once  been  duly  admitted  to  the  United 
States  or  any  waters,  territory,  or  other  place  subject  to  the  jnriadiction 
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thereof,  paadng  back  and  forth  between  the  insular  poflsessions  and  the 
continental  territories  of  the  United  States,  except  aliens  coming  from 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  except  Japanese  or  Korean  laborers  coming  from 
Hawaii,  with  passports  limitea  to  Hawaii,  Mexico,  or  Canada.  The 
admission  of  aliens  coming  from  the  Canal  Zone  is  ^vemed  by  the 
regulations  applicable  to  aliens  genendly ;  the  admission  of  Japanese  or 
Korean  laborers  to  the  continental  territory  of  the  United  States  is  eov- 
emed  by  the  provisions  of  the  executive  order  of  the  President  embod- 
ied in  Kule  21  hereof. 

Rule  5.  Examination  of  aliens. -^a)  The  appropriate  immigration    Examliistioa; 
officers  shall  as  to  each  alien  applying  to  enter  the  United  States  deter- 
mine as  promptly  as  in  their  estimation  the  circumstances  permit 
whether  or  not  he  is  clearly  and  beyond  a  doubt  entitled  to  land.    If  ^J^S?"*  *"'  ^^ 
such  officers  are  of  the  opimon  that  he  is  not  clearly  and  beyond  a  doubt  °^'^*^* 
entitled  to  land,  he  shall  be  held  for  a  boctfd  of  special  inquiry,  which 
shall  determine  his  case  as  promptly  as  the  circumstances  permit. 

(6)  Where  upon  arrival  or  pending  determination  as  to  his  right  to    ^?^°°^*"" 
land  an  alien  is  placed  in  hospital  suffering  from  a  disability  which  in  to  piaoe^altorS 
the  opinion  of  such  officers  renders  it  impracticable  correctly  to  apply  hospital; 
the  immigration  law  to  his  case,  inspection  may  be  postponed  during 
the  pendency  of  such  disability. 

(c)  Where  in  the  estimation  of  the  appropriate  immigration  officers  f^^^^P^'^^^^ 
the  cases  of  members  of  a  family  are  interdependent,  and  a  member  is  ^  of?i£ij]^^ 
detained  in  hospital  from  a  disability  of  the  character  described  in  hospital; 
paragraph  (b)  of  this  rule,  the  determination  of  such  cases  may  be  post- 
poned until  the  member  detained  in  hospital  has  been  dischu'ged 
therefrom.a  

(d)  In  cases  arising  under  paragraph  (c)  of  this  rule  where  the  member  ^""""^Sy'' 
in  hospital  is  in  no  manner  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  remaining  unde^whioh 
members  of  the  fiimily ,  and  he  is  presumably  eligible  to  land  providea  holding  entire 
he  recover,  such  remaining  members  may  be  forthwith  inspected  and,  ^^^.^^^  ^ 
if  found  eligible,  landed  upon  the  deposit  (1)  of  a  sum  of  money  ^or  *^*^'"®"' 
ticket  covering  tnuosportation  and  money)  sufficient  to  defray  the 

expenses  of  conveying  the  detained  member  to  final  destination,  and 
(2)  if  for  infancy  or  any  other  cause  he  may  require  an  attendant  when 
traveling  or  in  process  of  deportation,  of  a  further  sum  sufficient  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  services  and  transportation  to  and  fro  of  such  an  attend- 
ant, unless  satis&ctory  assurances  are  given  that  a  proper  attendant  will 
be  Tumished  without  charge  to  the  Government. 

(e)  Where,  in  the  estimation  of  the  appropriate  immigration  officials,  Holdingaooom- 
an  alien  likely  to  be  rejected  as  helpless  under  section  11  arrives  ac-  §^Sc^ii;°^' 
oomp«tnied  by  one  or  more  iJiens  whose  protection  or  guardianship  he 

will,  if  rejected,  require  one  of  such  accompanying  aliens  (preferably  a 
relative  or  natural  guardian)  shall  be  detained  and  the  determination  of 
his  case  may  be  postponed  until  after  that  of  the  alien  whom  he  ac- 
companies. 

RuLB  6 A.  Children  under  26  unaccompanied. — ^AU  children  imder  16    Children  under 
unaccompanied  by  either  parent,  neither  parent  being  in  the  United 
States,  shall  be  held  for  special  inquiry.    The  board  shall  exclude  them    Special  method 
as  a  matter  of  course  unless  it  finds  (1)  that  they  are  strong  and  healthy,  oi«am™ation. 

(2)  that  while  abroad  they  have  not  been  the  objects  of  public  charity, 

(3)  that  they  are  going  to  close  relatives  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
support  and  properly  care  for  them^  (4)  that  it  is  the  intention  of  such 
relatives  to  send  them  to  school  imtd  they  are  16,  and  (5)  that  they  will 

a  Typical  instances  hereof  are  (a)  where  the  afflicted  member  is  a 
minor  or  one  otherwise  dependent,  requiring  an  accompanying  alien 
in  the  event  of  deportation,  one  or  the  other  parent  being  uie  proper 
person  to  select  for  such  purpose,  and  the  effect  of  depriving  me 
remaining  members  of  the  family  of  the  care  of  such  parent  would  be 
to  render  some  or  all  of  them  persons  likely  to  become  public  charges; 
(6)  where  the  afflicted  member  is  the  head  of  the  family  and  its  only 
bread-winner  and  his  physical  condition,  due  presumably  to  tempo- 
raiy  causes,  is  such  that  he  could  not  travel  if  either  admitted  or 
orciered  deported  and  the  cases  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  family 
depend  upon  the  disposition  made  of  his  case. 
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not  be  put  at  work  unsuited  to  their  years.  Where  the  board  finds 
theee  facts  to  exist  it  will  so  report  oralfy  or  in  writing  to  the  officer  in 
charge  and  defer  final  action  until  such  officer  has  personally  inspected 
the  child.  If,  in  his  jud^ent,  the  child  should  be  admitted,  he  shall 
so  state  to  the  board  (this  fact  being  entered  of  record),  which  may 
thereupon  admit.  Where,  in  the  opinion  of  such  officer,  the  child  is  n(% 
clearly  admissible,  the  board  shall  exclude  and  give  the  usual  notice 
of  the  right  of  appeal.  If  thereafter  an  appeal  be  filed,  the  case  shall 
be  forwarded  witn  the  recommendation  either  for  (a)  admission  out- 
right, (b)  admission  on  bond,  or  (c)  exclusion.<> 
Appeala:  Rule  5B.  Appeals. — (a)  An  excluded  alien  shall  be  informed  that 

Aliens    to    be  the  return  voyage  is  at  the  expense  of  the  steamship  company  which 
d^TsdviaiHi of i)rought  him.    Where  an  appeal  lies,  he  shall  be  clearly  informed  of 
'  his  right  thereto  and  the  fact  that  he  has  been  so  informed  shall  be 

When  noUoeof,  entered  of  record  in  the  minutes.    In  the  discretion  of  the  officer  in 
may  be  rejected,  charge,  notice  of  appeal  may  be  rejected  unless  given  within  forty-eight 

hours  after  exclusion,  or  if  given  within  forty-^ight  hours  prior  to  the 

sailing  of  the  first  vessel  by  which  deportation  mav  be  effected  where 

such  sailing  occurs  not  less  than  forty-eight  hours  after  exclusion.    The 

officer  in  charge  may  reject  anv  appeal  filed  after  an  alien  excluded 

by  a  board  has  been  pla<^9d  on  the  vessel  for  deportation,  unless  he  was 

so  placed  to  prevent  congestion  or  danger  of  contagion  under  Rule  8. 

Bejeetloas:  ^\  The  officer  in  cha^  shall  as  promptly  as  cucumstances  permit 

^  \!  tf\l**iP  notiiy  the  agents  of  a  vessel  by  whicn  an  alien  is  to  be  deported  of  this 

ftj^s^to  be  ad-£j^^  giving  also  the  cause  of  rejection,  and,  if  the  alien  is  diseased, 

'  disabled,  or  insane,  a  statement  of  his  condition. 

JS"S  S[  ***  **  (c)  If  an  alien  rejected  as  mentally  or  physically  defective  is  in  such 
qvSras  spec  1^  condition  as  to  require  special  care  and  attention  while  being  deported, 
oara.  the  officer  in  charge  shaU,  when  delivering  such  alien  to  the  tranisporta- 

tion  compan3r  concerned,  deliver  also  Form  597,  properly  filled  out  in 

accordance  with  Rule  37  hereof,  all  requirements  of  which  rule  will  be 

observed  by  the  company  in  so  far  as  applicable  here. 

Appeals:  Rule  6.  Appeals. — Except  as  specified  in  this  rule,  an  appeal  may 

■ihT^  P«™^  be  taken  by  the  alien  himself  or  by  a  dissenting  member  of  the  board 

^H^en  not  pei^  ^'^  ^^V  decision  of  a  board  of  special  inquiry  which  determines 

mlasible;  because  whether  an  alien  shall  be  admitted  or  excluded.    No  appeal  is  permia- 

dedsfam  is  based  gible  when  the  decision  of  the  boeird  rejecting  an  alien  is  baaed  upon 

^g2(?^^  **'■  a  certificate  of  the  examining  medical  officer  which  shows — 

'  (a)  That  the  alien  is  affiicted  with  tuberculosis  or  with  a  loathsome 

or  dangerous  contagious  disease; 

(6)  That  the  alien  is  an  idiot,  an  imbecile,  an  epileptic,  or  is  insane 
or  feeble-minded; 

(c)  That  the  alien  has  been  insane  within  five  yean  previoudy,  or 
has  had  two  or  more  attacks  of  insanity  at  an]^  time  previously; 

(d)  That  the  alien  has  any  mental  defect  which  in  tne  board's  opinion 
may  affect  his  ability  to  earn  a  living  or  render  him  likely  to  become  a 
public  charge; 

(<e)  That  the  alien  has  any  physical  defect  which  in  the  board's 

opmion  may  affect  his  ability  to  earn  a  living  or  render  him  likely  to 

become  a  public  chaigej  but  aliens  comine  within  this  claas  may 

nevertheless  be  admitted  in  the  discretion  of  uie  Secretary,  as  provided 

in  Rule  20  hereof. 
Discretion     of 
board 

lowing  considerations:  It  i»  "the  decision  of  the  board  of  special 
quinr*  which  is  made  unappealable  in  certain  cases  by  section  10,  and 
not  the  certificate  of  the  examiniog  medical  officer. ''  In  arriving  at  a 
decision,  therefore,  the  board  is  required  to  exercise  its  own  discreticm 
in  determining  whether  or  not  it  will  "base  "  the  same  upon  the  certifi 

<>  One  of  the  purposes  of  this  rule  is  to  insure  that  the  case  of  each 
child  under  16,  unaccompanied,  shall  receive  the  attention  of  the 
officer  in  charge  and  thus  oring  about  the  application  of  substantiallT 
uniform  standards  as  to  the  admission  of  those  cases  which  do  not  reach 
the  Department,  as  well  as  prompt  admission  where  admission  ought  ob- 
viously to  occur. 
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cate  of  the  examiniiifi;  medical  officer.  Where  the  decision  of  the  board 
ifl  expresBly  ''based  upon  medical  certificates  of  the  character  speci- 
fied by  section  10,  no  appeal  is  allowed  by  the  act.  But  whether  the 
board  will  so  ''base"  its  decision  will  naturally  depend  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.<* 

If  the  defect  for  which  certified  is  physical,  not  mental,  and,  on  con-    -^  P  P  j  l  «AtloB 
adoration  of  the  whole  case,  the  board's  decision  is  that  such  physical  J^l  h^d' 


sideration  of  the  whole  case,  the  board's  decision  is  that  such  physical  ^^^  ^^ 
defect  is  one  which  may  affect  his  ability  to  earn  a  living  or  render  him  and 

likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  and  the  alien  is  otherwise  admissible,    AppMlBt 
he  diould  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  application  for  landing  un- 
der bond  in  accordance  with  Rule  20. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  board's  conclusion  is  that  the  defect  is  not 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  affect  the  ability  of  the  alien  to  earn  a  living  or 
render  him  Hkely  to  become  a  public  charge,  considering  all  the  facts 
surrounding  his  case,  and  that  the  alien  is  otherwise  aamissible,  the 
board  should  land  the  alien  unconditionally;  or,  if  the  board's  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  alien  should  be  rejected,  not  solely  because  of  the  certifi- 
cate but  on  the  basis  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances,  the  alien  should 
be  rejected  and  advised  of  his  right  to  appeal  in  the  usual  manner. 
)  To  summarize  so  much  of  the  foregomg  as  relates  to  the  distinction  ^^^'^^3^^° 
between  appeals  and  applications  for  admission  under  bond:  a»wn Detween; 

I  When  a  board  concludes  that  an  alien  is  "liable  to  be  excluded 
because  likely  to  become  a  public  charge  or  because  of  physical  disa- 
bility other  tnan  tubercidosis  or  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious 
disease,"  and  such  conclusion  is  not  based  solely  upon  the  medical 
certificate,  the  IxM^d  should  render  a  decision,  from  which  decision  the 
alien  has  the  right  of  appeal. 

>  But  when  the  board  reaches  such  conclusion  upon  the  basis  solely  of 
the  medical  certificate,  no  decision  should  be  rendered,  but  the  alien 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  apply  for  admission  under  bond  in 
accordance  with  Rule  20. 

I    Rule  7.  Appeals,  procedure, — ^Notice  of  appeal  shall  act  as  a  stay  of    Notioeof.toact 
all  proceedings  imtu  a  final  decision  is  rendered  by  the  Secretary;  and,  "tJS^     dopw- 
witnin  forty-eight  hours  after  the  filing  of  such  notice,  the  complete         ' 
record  of  the  case  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner-General  of 
Immigration  by  tiie  immigration  officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  arrival, 
accompanied  by  his  views  thereon  in  writing;  but  on  such  appeal  of  ^FjS*"^  ^**'*' 
any  case  to  the  Secretary  no  evidence  will  be  considered  which  has  not  *^«'*<*  ^^'» 
already  been  passed  upon  in  said  case  by  a  board  of  special  inquiry  at 
the  original  hearing,  or  upon  a  rehearing  if  so  ordered.    (See  sec.  25.)  ^^j^ng  iiddl- 
If^  to  prevent  a  miscamage  of  justice,  additional  time  is  granted  to  the  "*"**^  "°"*  *"' 
friends  or  counsel  of  an  appealing  alien,  the  said  immigration  officer 

<^  For  example,  when  the  medical  certificate  shows  that  an  alien  is 
affected  with  tuberculosis  or  with  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious 
disease,  or  when  it  shows  that  an  alien  is  an  idiot,  an  imbecile,  or  an 
epileptic,  or  is  insane  or  feeble-minded,  the  board  of  special  inquiry 
is  virtually  forced  to  "base"  its  decision  upon  that  certificate,  the 
reason  being  that  whether  or  not  an  alien  is  so  affected  is  purely  a 
matter  of  medical  science  and  not  such  a  matter  as  to  which  al>oara  of 
laymen  can  be  expected  to  reach  an  intelligent  conclusion. 

Where  the  medical  certificate  states  that  an  alien  is  affected  with 
any  mental  defect  or  physical  defect  (other  than  those  above  named), 
eitner  of  which  defects  is  of  a  nature  that  mi^ht  affect  the  ability  oi 
the  alien  to  earn  a  living  or  make  him  likely  to  become  a  public  chajge, 
or  when  the  medical  certificate  states  that  the  alien  has  been  insane 
within  five  years  previously,  or  has  had  two  or  more  attacks  of  iosanity 
at  any  time  previously,  the  <)ue6tion  to  be  determined  is  a  practical 
one  quite  as  much  as  a  medical  one,  and  boards  of  special  inquiry 
should  not  only  receive  and  carefully  consider  the  certificate  oi  the 
medical  officer,  but  ^ould  likewise  consider  all  the  facts  and  surround- 
ing circumstances  of  the  case,  and  from  the  case  as  a  whole  reach  their 
own  conclusion  as  to  whether  the  defect  is  of  a  nature  which  may, 
considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  affect  his  ability  to  earn 
a  living  or  render  him  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  or  whether 
the  alien  has  actually  been  s^cted  in  the  past. 
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may  require  the  deposit  of  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost 
of  maintaining  appellant  during  the  additional  time  thus  allowed. 

Rule  8.  Appeau.  procedure. — ^The  commissioner  of  immieratiofi  or 

the  immigration  officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  application  mail  enter 

MaUng  reoord  of  record  the  name  of  every  alien  found  upon  examination  to  be  within 

^'*  any  of  the  prohibited  classes,  with  a  statement  of  the  decision  in  each 

casej  and  if  such  decision  be  appealed  from  immediately  upon  the 

receipt  from  the  department  of  its  conclusions  thereupon  the  alien 

N  0 1 1  f  7  i  n  s  shall  De  landed  or  deported  in  accordance  with  such  conclusion.    If  a 

sta^ish^  of  di»-  landing  is  refused  on  appeal,  the  master,  aeent,  consi^ee,  or  owner  of 

the  vessel  by  which  the  said  alien  arrived  shall  be  notified  by  the  com- 
missioner or  officer  ia  charge,  and  advised  that  the  alien  will  be  placed 
aboard  the  vessel  of  the  une  involved  next  sailing,  for  deportation. 
The  commissioner  or  officer  in  chaxge  at  a  port  of  entry  where  a  deten- 
tion station  is  located  may,  immediately  upon  exclusion,  place  de- 
barred aliens  on  board  the  vessel  by  which  they  are  to  be  deported,  if  in 
his  judgment  such  action  is  necessary  to  prevent  congestion  or  danger 
of  conts^on  in  such  station.  (See  Rule  5.) 
MMleml  exam-     Rule  9.  Medical  examination,— Ot^cem  of  the  United  States  Public 

laattoa:  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  (or,  if  such  officers  are  not  avail- 

to^«r~^*^^®'  ci^dlsurgeons  of  not  less  than  four  years  J)rofee8ional  experience^ 

are  reauired  by  section  17  of  the  immigration  act  to  make  a  physical  and 
mental  examination  of  all  arriving  aliens,  and  to  certify  for  the  informa- 
tion of  immigration  officers  any  and  all  physical  and  mental  defects  or 
diseases  observed  by  them.  Every  officer  of  such  service  detailed  for 
this  duty  shall,  subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  Suigeon^enoal  of  the 
Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  immigration  officer  in  charge  of  the  port  to  which  he  may  be 
detailed. 
Certlflaatesoov-     The  certificate  of  the  medical  officer  shall  state  the  physical  or 

ering,     contents  mental  defect  or  disease  observed,  specifying  the  name  by  which  it  is 

0'—  known  in  common  speech  as  well  as  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  in 

medicine;  and  the  certificate  shall  also  state: 
Insane  within  6     (a)  Where  an  alien  is  certified  as  having  been  insane  within  &ye 

y^^*^'*  y^urs  previous,  or  as  having  had  two  or  more  attacks  of  insanity  at  any 

time  previously,  how  the  previous  existence  of  the  malady  haa  been 
ascertained  (sec.  2); 
Contagioas  dia-     (6)  Where  an  ahen  is  certified  as  bein^;  afflicted  with  a  loathsome  or 

^^"""^  duigerous  contagious  disease,  that  the  disease  named  is  in  fact  a  loath- 

some or  dangerous  contagious  disease,  and  is  or  is  not  of  a  quarantinable 
nature  (sees.  2,  19); 
li  e  n  t  a  I  and     (c)  Where  an  ahen  is  certified  as  having  a  mental  or  physical  defect 

phydcal  defects;  ^f  ^  nature  which  may  affect  his  ability  to  earn  a  living,  or  as  beine 

likely  to  become  a  public  charge  by  reason  of  any  mental  or  physiou 
disability,  the  bearing  of  such  mental  or  physical  snortcoming  upon  the 
customary  occupation  of  the  alien  and  upon  hiB  general  capacity  for 
useful  employment,  whether  such  defect  is  of  a  temporary  or  perma- 
nent nature,  and  whether  the  deficiency  of  the  alien  hais  been  cor- 
rected by  artificial  or  educational  means  (sees.  2,  10,  26): 
When  hospital     ((Q  Where  an  alien  is  certified  for  permission  to  lana  for  medical 

*ufred-™*'*    ""treatment  in  any  hospital  of  the  United  States,  or  where  it  is  certified 

^        '  tluit  the  health  or  safety  of  an  insane  alien  would  be  unduly  imperiled 

by  immediate  deportation,  that  the  alien  is  not  suffering  from  tubercu- 
losis or  from  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  contapous  disease  of  a  non- 
q[uarantinable  nature,  and  the  probable  duration  of  the  alien's  deten- 
tion in  hospital,  asylum,  or  elsewhere  (sec.  19); 
For    helpleaa-     («)  Where  an  alien  is  certified  as  beinff  helpless  from  sickness, 

''^"'  mental  or  physical  disability^  or  infancy,  wnether  such  alien  requires 

the  protection  or  guardianship  of  an  attendant  (sees.  11,  21); 
i^^^'TAna  *°^     W  Where  the  wife  or  minor  children  of  an  alien  who  has  declared 

miDor  ODiiaren;    ^^  intention  to  become  a  citizen  are  certified  as  being  affected  with  any 

contagious  disorder,  whether  such  disorder  is  a  loathsome  or  a  danger- 
ous one,  the  probable  length  of  time  needed  to  determine  whether  the 
disorder  will  oe  easily  curable,  and  whether  they  can  be  permitted  to 
land  without  danger  to  other  persons  (sec.  37);  and 
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(g)  Where  an  alien  is  certified  as  being  an  idiot,  imbecile,  epileptic,    ^^^  «am- 
or  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  or  with  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  con-    p^|^^  afflict- 
tagious  disease,  whether  the  alien  was  so  afflicted  at  the  time  of  foreign  ed  at  time  foreign 
embarkation,  whether  the  existence  of  the  disease  or  disability  mignt  embarkation, 
have  been  detected  by  means  of  a  competent  medical  examination  at 
such  time,  how  the  previous  condition  of  the  alien  has  been  ascertained, 
and  the  ^und  for  believing  that  it  might  have  been  detected  by  a 
competent  examination. 

Rttlb  10.  Hospital  treatment  under  section  19. — (a)  Where  an  alien    LMtdtag  for 
has  been  excluded  by  decision  of  a  board  of  special  inquiry  and  the  J^|.  * 

order  for  the  return  of  the  alien  has  been  suspended,  or  where  an  alien    conditions  un- 
is  held ,  pending  the  determination  of  his  case ,  by  order  of  court,  to  await  der   which  per- 
transportation,  on  account  of  his  health,  because  his  testimony  ismisslble; 
required  in  the  prosecution  of  offenders  against  the  act,  or  for  some 
other  cause,  an  application  may  be  made,  accompanied  by  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  medical  examiner,  to  tiie  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
for  permission  to  allow  the  landing  of  the  ahen  for  hospital  treatment 
or  other  appropriate  care  or  attention. 

(6)  Sucn  an  application  will  be  granted  as  of  course  where  it  is  cer-  Eyidence  re- 
tified  by  the  meoical  examiner  that  the  health  or  safety  of  an  insane  2mS-  ^^'^^^ 
alien  would  be  unduly  imperiled  by  immediate  deportation,  or  where 
it  is  manifest  to  the  commissioner  of  immi^tion,  or  the  immigration 
officer  in  charge,  that  the  condition  of  the  ahen  requires  immediate  hos- 
pital treatment.  In  such  cases,  pending  the  decision  of  the  secretary, 
nospital  treatment  or  other  appropriate  care  or  attention  shall  be 
immediately  afforded. 

(c)  In  all  other  cases  the  application  will  not  be  granted  imless  it    —in  other  cases; 
clearly  appears  from  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  immigration, 

or  the  immigration  officer  in  charge,  or  from  other  evidence  accompany- 
ing the  application,  that  such  a  course  is  necessary  to  meet  the  ends  of 
justice  ana  humanity. 

(d)  Applications  to  land  for  medical  treatment  in  a  hospital  of  the    By     "expreas 
United  States  by  the  **  express  permission  "  of  the  Secretary,  made  by  S^tJjS?" 

or  on  behalf  of  aliens  certified  to  be  suffering  froip.  tuberculosis  or  from  ^^* 
a  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  disease  (sec.  19),  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  of  a  PubBc  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  suigeon 
showing  the  exact  character  and  extent  of  the  malady  with  which  the 
alien  is  suffering  and  estimating  the  duration  of  the  treatment  that  will 
be  required  to  effect  a  cure.  The  alien  making  the  application,  or  the 
person  making  it  in  his  behalf,  shall  deposit  with  the  commissioner  of 
immigration,  or  inspector  in  charge,  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  cover 
the  cost  of  affording;  the  alien  treatment  for  the  period  of  time  estimated 
in  the  above-mentioned  certificate  f  and  give  satis&ctory  assurances  that 
further  deposit  will  be  remitted  ii  needed),  if  such  estimated  period 
does  not  exceed  sixty  days;  and,  in  the  event  the  estimate  is  for  more 
th&n  said  time,  a  deposit  shall  be  made  sufficient  to  cover  treatment  for 
sixty  days,  and  satisfactory  assurances  given  that  at  least  fifteen  days 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  said  period  a  further  deposit  will  be  made  sum- 
cient  to  cover  cost  of  treatment  for  thirty  days  additional  and  a  remit-  quired— money 
tance  of  a  similar  amount  fifteen  days  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  and  transporta- 
period  covered  by  this  deposit,  and  so  on  until  the  alien  is  cured  and  tion; 
allowed  to  proceed,  or  the  case  otherwise  disposed  of.  The  said  alien, 
or  person  interested  in  his  behalf,  shall  also  oe  advised  that  failure  in 
any  instance  to  comply  with  this  requirement  will  result  in  deportation 
by  the  next  sailing  of  the  line  involved.  There  shall  also  be  deposited 
by  the  alien,  or  by  the  person  making  the  application  in  his  behalf,  a 
sum  of  money  (or  transportation  ticket  and  money)  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expense  of  forwarding  the  alien,  if  and  when  eventually  cured,  to 
his  destination  within  the  United  States;  and,  in  the  event  that  such 
alien  is  a  person  who,  by  reason  of  infancy  or  other  cause,  will  require 
Uie  care  of  an  attendant  while  traveling,  such  deposit  shall  be  sufficient 
to  also  cover  the  expense  of  detailinij  an  employee  of  the  Immigration 
Service  to  accompany  the  alien  to  his  destination,  and  the  cost  of  the 
return  of  such  employee  to  his  or  her  station,  or  satisfactory  assurances 
must  be  given  that  such  an  attendant  will  be  furnished  by  the  person 
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LftBdiu  formakinff  the  application.  The  certificate  above  mentioned  shall  be 
kospuai     ^ir^t- Iqj.^,,^^^  ^  ^^  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalizadoa,  accinn- 

Procedure  re-  panied  by  a  report  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  sufficiently  detailed 
gardlne  alien  and  to  enable  the  department  to  determine  whether  tiiere  are  present  any 
^'^^^  peculiar  conditions  that  render  the  exercise  of  its  authority  necessary 

to  meet  the  ends  of  justice  and  humanity.  Such  reports  shall  also  show 
whether  the  deposits  and  assurances  hereinbefore  mentioned  have  been 
made  and  given,  describing  the  character  of  the  assurances.  II  the 
application  is  ^[ranted  by  the  department  the  alien  will  be  permitted 
to  enter  a  hospital  for  treatment.  Should  such  treatment  extend  over 
a  period  exceeding  sixty  days  and  the  deposit  to  cover  any  succeeding 
thirty-day  period  not  be  promptly  forthcoming  as  above  required,  the 
«  fact  of  such  failure  shall  be  immediately  reported  to  the  department  in 

order  that  instructions  for  the  deportation  of  the  aHen  may  issue. 
When  anv  alien  so  detained  is  curea  and  allowed  to  proceed  to  destina- 
tion, such  amount  as  remains  unexpended  of  the  deposit  or  deposits 
made  on  his  account  shall  be  returned  to  the  depositor  and  his  receipt 
taken  therefor. 
Not  admlasion.     (e)  The  landing  or  detention  of  an  alien  for  the  purpose  contemplated 
by  tJiiis  rule  shall  not  be  construed  in  any  manner  to  alter  the  status  of 
the  alien  with  reference  to  his  right  to  enter  or  remain  in  the  United 
States.    (Sec.  19.) 
W  t  T  6  s  a  n  d     Rule  II.  Hospital  treatment  under  wction  S7, — ^Where,  upon  the  ar- 
icU«daiieB«  "'  ^^^  o^  ^®  '^^  ^^  minor  child  or  children  sent  for  by  an  ahen  who  has 
Landinir  of*  for  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  or  of  the  minor  child  or  chil- 
treatment;    '      dren  of  a  naturalized  citizen,  bom  abroad  prior  to  his  naturalization, 

such  wife,  child,  or  children  are  found  to  be  afflicted  with  a  contagious 
disorder  and  it  can  not  be  immediately  determined  whether  the  dis- 
order will  be  easily  curable,  they  shall  be  held  until  a  determination  can 
be  had,  and  an  application  may  be  made,  accompanied  by  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  medioJ  examiner,  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
for  permission  to  allow  the  landing  of  such  wife  or  child  for  hospital 
treatment  or  other  appropriate  care  or  attention.  In  such  cases,  where 
necessary,  pending  the  aecision  of  the  Secretary,  hospital  treatment  or 
^  V 1  d  e  nee  re-  oUier  appropriate  care  or  attention  shall  be  immediatelv  afforded .  Hiis 
qoired.  application  or  the  accompanying  papers  must  clearly  show  that  the  hus- 

band or  fother  has  actually  taken  up  his  permanent  residence  in  this 
country  and  has  actually  nled  his  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  has  actually  been  naturalized,  and  that 
he  is  in  fact  the  husband  or  father  of  the  alien  in  question.    Nothing 
contained  herein  shall  be  taken  as  in  any  manner  affecting  the  liability 
of  transportation  companies  under  section  9,  or  as  altering  the  status  d 
the  aliens  concerned  with  reference  to  their  admission  or  exclusion. 
(See  Rules  5  and  10.) 
RuLB  12.a 
Deteatloa  ex-     Rule  13.  DeterUion  expenses. — (a)  The  appropriate  immigration  offi- 
^iT**      hA  t\    ^®"  °^*y^  conduct  the  inspection  of  aliens  (mcluding  medical  examina- 
tained^iSier  on  ^^®°  *^^  examination  before  boards  of  inquiry),  and  detain  them  or 
vessel  or  in  a  sta- order  them  detained  pending  determination  of  their  right  to  land  and 
tlon;  after  exclusion,  either  on  the  vessel  or  at  any  other  place  to  which  they 

may  be  temporarily  removed  by  the  direction  or  with  the  consent  of  such 
Removal  to  sta-  immigration  officers.    Whenever  a  temporary  removal  of  aliens  is  made 
ln?"°and  st^-  ^  ^  building  existing  for  their  detention  and  examination,  or  to  any 
sbips  responsible  hospital,  or  elsewhere,  such  removal  shall  not  be  regarded  in  any  sense 
for  all  expenses;    as  a  landin?,  and  the  steamship  company  concerned  shall  pay  all  ex- 
penses incident  to  or  involved  in  such  removal  and  detention  (except- 
ing only  where  removal  or  detention  occurs  under  the  terms  of  any  of 
the  provisos  of  section  19  or  of  section  87),  irrespective  of  whether  the 
aliens  removed  or  detained  are  subsequently  admitted  or  deported; 
such  expenses  to  include  those  of  maintenance,  treatment,  and  care  in 
hospital,  medical  treatment  elsewhere,  burial  in  the  event  of  death,  and 
transfer  to  the  vessel  in  the  event  oi  deportation.    Where  aliens  are 
fed  under  an  exclusive  privilege  (section  30).  the  expenses  of  mainte- 
nance shall  be  deemed  the  chaiges  at  which  the  privilege  holder  agrees 

f^  The  old  rule  of  this  number  has  been  amended  and  combined  with 
Rule  5. 
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to  fumiah  them  food,  except  that  the  cost  of  any  special  food  found  by    Betentioii  ex- 
the  sui^^n  to  be  required  by  an  alien  in  feeble  health  (but  not  detained  P*'*^* 
in  hospital)  may  be  an  additional  expense  of  maintenance.    At  ports    ^9T?.^'^''S^ 
where  the  Immigration  Service  maintains  hospitals  tiie  hospital  ex-*""^"*** 
penses  shall  be  such  as  are  fixed  by  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immi- 
gration, and  at  other  hospitals  they  shall  be  such  as  are  fixed  by  the 
authorities  thereof. 

(6)  If  in  the  judgment  of  the  officer  in  charge,  based  upon  the  ex-    Ot  an  jK»om- 
pressed  opinion  of  a  surgeon,  it  is  necessary  for  the  proper  care  of  an  P*°y*°*  Mt&i; 
alien  removed  to  hospital  or  as  a  measure  of  himianity  to  place  with 
him  there  an  attendant  or  accompanying  alien,  the  cost  of  ue  latter's 
detention  in  hospital  must  be  borne  m  me  same  manner  as  is  the  cost 
of  treating  the  disabled  alien. 

(c)  Immigration  officers  are  under  no  obligation  to  order  the  removal  S  t  earn  a h  i  pa 
of  aliens  from  a  vessel  for  inspection  or  hospital  treatment  until  the toobUratTSw^ 
steamship  companies  have  obligated  themselves  in  a  manner  satis^-  selves  lor  pay' 
tory  to  such  officers  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  hereinbefore  re-m^ntof; 
ferred  to,  and  at  their  option  they  may  require  payment  in  advance,  or  I '  not  paid 
security^  for  each  and  every  one  thereof;  and  for  failure  on  the  part  of  a  tmedto  v«8d^ 
steamship  company  at  any  time  during  the  course  of  detention  to  pay  ' 
such  expenses,  the  aliens  may  be  returned  to  the  vessel. 

(d)  Detention  expenses  shall  be  borne  by  the  Government  in  cases  of .  ^**®°.  ^n}^ 
(1)  aliens  held  as  witnesses  under  section  19  and  (2)  insane  aliens  whose  emment  -  ' 
health  or  safety  would  be  unduly  imperiled  by  immediate  deportation 

(section  19).    They  shall  be  borne  oy  the  aiiep  always  wKere  he  is    -^by  the  alien; 

treated  by  "express  permission"  of  the  Secretary  under  section  19 

(Op.  Compt.  Jan.  15, 1908);  and  preferably  by  the  alien,  but  by  the    ~^y  either 

immigration  appropriation  under  special  authority  (1)  where  it  is  2?^-™™^'^*    °' 

necessary  to  hold  the  alien  after  admission  in  accordance  with  Rule  15.        ' 

and  (2^  in  the  cases  of  wives  and  minor  children  of  aliens  who  have  filed 

their  declaration  of  intention  to  become  citizens,  and  of  minor  children 

of  naturalized  citizens  bom  abroad  prior  to  the  naturalization  of  the 

parent,  where  such  cases  are  coverea  by  section  37  (Op.  Compt.  Jan. 

15,  1908:  see  also  Rule  11). 

(e)  Bills  pertaining  to  any  of  the  expenses  in  this  rule  mentioned  shall  PreaentlngblDs 
be  presented  to  the  steamship  companies  responsible  monthly,  or 

oftener  at  the  option  of  the  officer  in  charge.  Where  such  expenses  are 
not  in  respect  of  services  rendered  by  privil^e  holders,  pnvate  hos- 
pitals or  other  third  parties,  the  officer  in  charge  may  require  the  bills 
covering  the  same  to  be  first  submitted  to  him  for  approval. 

Rule  14.  Holding  aliens  as  witnesses  under  section  19. — In  recom-    Wltnaiwa: 
mending  that  an  alien  be  held  to  testify  against  persons  violating  the    Holding  aliens 
immigration  act,  detailed  reasons  for  tne  recommendation  should  be     ^^  "^ 
given.    If  deportation  is  thereupon  stayed  by  the  department,  the  case 
must  be  promptly  reported  to  tne  United  States  attorney  with  request 
that,  if  he  decides  to  institute  proceeding,  arrangements  be  at  once 
made  either  to  take  the  deposition  of  the  ahen  or  to  secure  an  order  from 
the  court  for  his  detention  as  a  witness,  as  the  nature  of  the  proceedings 
may  reauire.«    If  the  United  States  attorney  decides  not  to  prosecute, 
or  the  alien's  testimony  is  taken  by  deposition,  or  it  is  not  possible  to 
promptly  secivo  &n  order  of  court  for  the  holding  of  the  alien,  such  fact 
shall  oe  reported  to  tlie  department,  so  that  an  order  of  deportation  may 
issue  without  delay. 

Rule  15.  Assistance  to  admitted  alieTis. — Any  alien  who  has  been  ad-  ^""^^^^f  -•"* 
mitted  may  be  permitted  to  wait  for  friends  or  remittances  upon  pay-  Jijens:  *  ' 
ment  by  him  of^the  actual  expenses  incurred  by  reason  of  sucn  delay,  p  r  o  v  I  d  i  n,g 
In  case  such  an  alien  is  unable,  from  accident  or  other  unavoidable  cir-  means  in  case  <3 
cumstances,  to  immediately  continue  his  journey,  and  is  without  suffi-  accident 
cient  means  to  defray  the  expense  of  his  enforced  delay,  the  commis- 
sioner of  immigration  may,  in  his  discretion,  pay  said  expense,  report- 

<>  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  requirement  is  a  desire  to  avoid  the  hard- 
ship that  would  result  from  holding  the  alien  after  exclusion  has  been 
determined  upon  without  some  arrangement  being  effected  whereby 
he  may  receive  witness  fees.  Such  ^es  can  not  oe  granted  by  the 
Department,  but  under  certain  conditions  are  allowed  by  a  court. 
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ing  said  case  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  with 
reasons  for  his  action,  and  request  that  such  expense  be  repaid  out  of 
the  '^appropriation  for  the  enforcement  of  the  immigration  act." 
Rule  16  « 
Hemben      of     Rule  17.  Oath,  board  of  special  inquiry. — ^Any  immigration  or  other 
taqofry*''***     government  officer  appointed  to  serve  on  a  board  of  special  inquiry 
Oath  '  to     be^^^®''  ^^®  provisions  of  section  25  of  the  act  approved  February  20, 
taken  by.  1907,  shall  oe  required  to  subscribe  to  the  following  oath: 

Form  566.      Departicent  of  OoMiiERCE  and  Labor, 

IicMiORATioN  Service. 

I, ,  having  been  designated  by 

to  serve  as  a  member  of  a  board  of  special  inquiry,  under 

the  provisions  of  section  25  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  20, 

1907,  do  solemnly that  I  will  use  my  oest  endeavors  as  a 

member  of  such  board  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  certain  classes  of  aliens,  and  that  I  wiU 
well  and  faithfully  dLschaige  the  duties  of  the  office  mentioned. 


and  subscribed  before  me  this day  of 

A.  D.  19... 
[Official  seal.]  


Attomeyi:  Rule  18.  Appearance  of  attorneys. — ^Attorneys  and  persons  appearing 

Few     to     be  in  behalf  of  detained  aliens  shall  not  be  permittea  to  charge  a  sum 

enlarged  by;         exceeding  ten  dollars  in  each  case  unless  the  commissioner  or  officer  in 

charge  sluiU,  in  writing,  allow  an  additional  compensation.    A  family 
or  p^v  of  aliens  traveling  together  shall  be  regarded  as  constituting  a 
"case    within  the  meaning  hereof.    If  for  any  special  reason  an  attor- 
ney deems  himself  entitled  to  a  lai^^er  fee,  or  if  it  is  actually  necessary 
for  such  attorney  to  incur  expense  m  an  alien's  behalf,  he  shall  report 
such  facts  to  the  commissioner  or  officer  in  char^^e  when  applying  for 
the  privilege  of  charging  an  additional  fee  or  claiming  reimbursement 
for  expenses,  and,  if  permission  is  granted,  shall  collect  such  additional 
Method  of  dis-fee  or  expenses  only  through  the  commissioner  or  officer  in  charge, 
bantog^  for  n»i»- Anyone  cnarging  an  alien  a  fee  prior  to  his  detention,  or  charging  or 
'  receiving  from  an  alien  or  his  relatives  or  friends  a  fee,  gift,  or  compen- 

sation for  his  services  in  excess  of  the  above  rate,  except  in  the  manner 
provided,  or  who  shall  deprive  an  alien  of  any  part  of  his  chattels  or 
effects  in  lieu  of,  or  as  security  for,  said  fee,  will,  upon  reasonable  proof 
of  such  misconduct,  and  after  having  been  allowed  a  ^r  opportuiuty  to 
answer  the  charge,  be  disbarred  by  the  department  (to  which  a  fuU 
Keeping  record  report  of  the  matter  shall  be  made)  from  practicing  at  any  inunigratioii 
^'  -  station  of  the  United  States.    The  names  and  adc&essefl  of  attorneys  or 

other  persons  so  disbarred  shall  be  conspicuously  posted  at  the  immi- 
gration station  where  the  misconduct  occurred  and  their  names  re- 
corded in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration. 
Notice  of  sail-     Rule  19.  Notice  of  sailings. — The  master,  agent,  owner,  or  consignee 
*"J*'  of  any  vessel  on  which  aliens  are  brought  to  the  United  States  shall,  at 

seta  ^5ve°  ^^  lesLBt  twenty-four  hours  in  advance  thereof,  notify  the  commiasioner  of 

immigration  or  officer  in  charge  of  the  intended  time  of  sailing  of  such 
vesseL  in  order  that  such  officer  may  place  on  board  the  vessel  every 
alien  brought  thereon  who  has  been  finally  refused  a  landing. 
A  d  m  1 8  ■  loBi     Rule  20.  Admissions  under  bond. — If,  in  following  the  provisions  of 
under  bond:       Rule  6  hereof  relating  to  appeals,  the  board  of  special  inquiry  reaches 
Demteible^*^*^^  ^-^^  conclusion  that  an  alien  in  whose  case  a  medical  certificate  for 
'         some  physical  defect,  other  than  tuberculosis  or  a  loathsome  or  dan- 
gerous contagious  disease,  has  been  rendered  ib  excludable  solely 
because  such  certified  physical  defect  is,  in  the  board's  opinion,  "of  a 
nature  which  may  affect  the  ability  of  such  alien  to  earn  a  living,"  or 
render  him  liable  to  become  a  public  charge,  but  that  such  alien  is 
otherwise  admissible,  and,  after  notice  of  his  right  to  do  so,  the  alien 
Procedure  for;  signifies  (within  the  time  specified  by  Rule  5  hereof)  an  intention  to 

o  The  old  rule  of  this  number  has  been  amended  and  combined  with 
Rule  13. 
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appl^  for  admifiBion  under  bond,  the  board  shall  not  enter  an  excluding  M'''H?|[^^ 
decision  against  the  alien  as  in  other  cases,  but  shall  make  a  special  w>»«: 

finding  of  fact  in  the  premises  and  report  the  same,  including  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  medical  examiner,  to  the  immigration  officer  m  charge, 
who  shall  forward  the  report,  together  with  his  reconunendation.  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  through  the  Commissioner-General 
of  Immigration.    (See  sees.  10  and  26  and  Rule  6.) 

If,  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  conferred  by  law,  the  Secretary    Amount  of 
decides  to  admit  the  alien,  a  bond  wiU  be  required  in  an  amount  ^i^^: 
which  in  no  case  shall  be  less  than  five  hundred  dollars.    The  sureties    Sureties  on 
thereto  shall  be  parties  of  known  and  ascertained  responsibility  and  ^n6; 
approved  bythe  commissioner  of  immigration  or  immigration  officer 
in  chaige.    The  bond  shall  be  executed  in  duplicate  on  forms  supplied    Bond  to  be  In 
by  the  bureau,  but  shall  not  be  accepted  until  landing  of  the  alien  under  duplicate; 
bond  is  authorized  by  the  department. 

If,  within  a  reasonable  time,  not  to  exceed  thirty  days,  after  the  Procedure  if 
receipt  of  the  department's  authority  for  the  landing  of  an  alien  under  ^mlng? 
bona,  there  is  not  forthcoming  bond  with  acceptable  sureties,  that  fact, 
and  all  others  that  may  have  a  bearing  upon  the  matter,  shall  be 
reported  to  the  department,  with  request  for  instructions;  and  if  in 
any  such  case  the  former  decision  of  the  department  is  reversed,  the 
alien  shall  then  be  formally  rejected  by  the  board. 

Rule  21.  Japanese  and  Korean  laborers. — ^The  following  rule  is  pro-  Japanese  and 
mulcted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  an  executive  order  of  the  Korean  laborers: 
President  issued  on  March  14,  1907,  reading: 

"Whereas,  by  the  act  entitled  *An  act  to  r^ulate  the  immigration  President's 
of  aliens  into  the  United  States,'  approved  February  20,  1907^  when-Pj'J^J^J^^**"" 
ever  the  President  is  satisfied  that  passports  issued  by  any  foreign  ^v- 
emment  to  its  citizens  to  go  to  any  country  other  than  the  United 
States  or  to  any  insular  possession  of  the  United  States  or  to  the  Canal 
Zone,  are  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  holders  to  come  to 
the  continental  territory  of  the  United  States  to  the  detriment  of  labor 
conditions  therein,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  tbe  President  to  refuse  to 
permit  such  citizens  of  the  country  issuing  such  passports  to  enter  the 
continental  territory  of  the  United  States  from  such  country  or  from 
such  insular  possession  or  ht)m  the  Canal  Zone; 

"And  whereas,  upon  sufficient  evidence  produced  before  me  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,!  am  satisfied  that  pass- 
ports issued  by  the  Government  of  Japan  to  citizens  of  that  country 
or  Korea  and  who  are  laborers,  skilled  or  imskilled,  to  go  to  Mexico,  to 
Canada  and  to  Hawaii,  are  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
holders  thereof  to  come  to  the  continental  territory  of  the  United  States 
to  tibe  detriment  of  labor  conditions  therein; 

"  I  hereby  order  that  such  citizens  of  Japan  or  Korea,  to  wit:  Japanese 
or  Korean  laborers,  skilled  and  unskilled,  who  have  receivea  pass- 
ports to, go  to  Mexico,  Canada  or  Hawaii,  and  come  therefrom,  be 
refused  permission  to  enter  the  continental  territory  of  the  United 
States.  ^ 

"It  is  further  ordered  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
be,  and  he  hereby  is,  directed  to  take,  through  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization,  such  measures  and  to  make  and  enforce  such 
rules  and  regulations  aa  may  be  necessary  to  carry  this  order  into 
effect." 

(a)  Aliens  from  Japan  and  Korea  are  subject  to  the  general  immigra-  Subject  to  gen- 
tionlawB.  ^^      giO^^lmmlgiallon 

(6)  Every  Japanese  or  Korean  laborer,  skilled  or  unskilled,  applying    y**^*^  i,^^®*" 
for  admission  at  a  seaport  or  at  a  land-border  port  of  the  United  States  P**""  '***^  °^'* 
and  having  in  his  possession  a  passport  issued  by  the  Government  of 
Japan,  entitling  him  to  proceed  only  to  Mexico,  Canada,  or  Hawaii, 
shall  DO  refused  admission. 

(c)  If  a  Japanese  or  Korean  laborer  applies  for  admission  and  pre-    Presomptlons 
sents  no  paasport,  it  shall  be  presumed  (1)  that  he  did  not  possess  when  oonoeming; 
he  departed  irom  Japan  or  K^orea  a  passport  entitling  him  to  come  to 
the  United  States,  and  (2)  that  he  did  possess  at  that  time  a  passport 
limited  to  Mexico,  Canada,  or  HawaiL 
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jADftnese  ud     ((/)  If  a  Japanese  or  Korean  alien  applies  for  adnunion  and  presents 

"•*■         '  a  passport  entitling  him  to  enter  the  United  States  or  one  whidi  is  not 

RHsports  to  limited  to  Mexico,  Canada,  or  Hawaii,  he  shall  beadniitted,  if  it  appears 
TT^ifted  mates  or  that  he  does  not  belong  to  any  of  the  classes  of  aHeos  excluded  dv  the 
^'^^^^^^'^  general  immigration  laws. 

Eyidenoe  as  to  (tf)  If  a  Japanese  or  Koiean  alien  applies  for  admission  and  pieaentB  a 
BtatuB  of;  paa^rt  limited  to  Mexico,  Ositada,  or  Hawaii,  and  claims  that  he  is 

not  a  laborer,  either  skilled  or  imakilled,  reasonable  proof  of  this  daim 
shall  be  required  in  order  to  pennit  him  to  enter  the  United  States. 

Appeal  by;  (/)  When  a  Japanese  or  Korean  alien  is  lejeoted  as  being  a  skilled  or 

unskilled  laborer  holding  a  passport  limited  U>  Ifaxico,  Canada,  or 
Hawaii,  he  shall  be  allowed  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Secretary  d  Com- 
merce and  Labor  under  the  same  conditions  as  attach  to  aliens  isjected 
under  the  general  immigration  laws. 

Amst  of;  (g)  If  a  J  apanese  or  Korean  skilled  or  unskilled  laborer  is  found  in 

the  continental  territory  of  the  United  States  without  having  been  duly 
admitted  upon  inspection,  the  procedure  employed  imder  the  general 
immkration  laws  for  the  arrest  and  hearing  of  aliens  who  have  entered 
the  iJnited  States  surreptitiously  shall  be  observed,  to  the  end  that  the 

Deportation  of;  ri^ht  of  such  alien  to  be  and  remain  in  the  United  States  may  be  deter- 
nuned;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  such  alien  faWa  within  the  class 
excluded  by  the  foregoing  executive  order,  and  has  entered  the  United 
States  since  the  14th  of  March,  1907,  the  said  idien  shall  be  deported 
according  to  the  provisions  of  sections  20,  21,  and  35  of  the  act  of  Ccui- 
gress  approved  February  20,  1907. 

Right  of,  to  (h)  In  case  anv  Japanese  or  Korean  is  detained  or  denied  admission 
wl^'di^omAtio  ^y  virtue  of  the  foregoing  executive  order,  he  shall,  in  addition  to  being 
offloers;  informed  of  his  right  of  appeal  to  the  Secretarv  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

be  advised  that  he  may  communicate  b^  telegraph  or  otherwise  with 
any  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  his  Crovemment,  and  shall  be 
afforded  opportunities  for  so  doing. 

CoorteflT  and  (t)  The  omcials  of  the  department  chaij^ed  with  the  enforcement  of 
oonslderatlondue  ^j^^  immigration  laws  are  instructed  that  m  the  execution  of  tiiis  rule 

'  scrupulous  care  shall  be  taken  to  see  that  the  courtesy  and  consideration 

which  the  department  requires  in  the  case  of  all  foreigners,  of  whatever 
nationality,  are  shown  to  those  affected  bv  this  rule.  All  officers  of 
this  department  are  hereby  warned  that  no  aiscrimination  will  be  toler- 
ated, and  that  those  coming  under  this  rule  must  be  shown  every 
courtesy  and  consideration  to  which  the  citizens  of  most-favored  n&tioDs 
are  entitled  when  they  come  to  the  United  States. 


Definition  of  (j)  For  practical^  administrative  purposes,  the  term  "laborer,  skilled 
ddU^  and'^tS-*^^  unskilled  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  executive  order  of  March 
BiEiued;"  '1^»  1907,  shall  be  taken  to  refer  primarily  to  persons  whose  work  is 

essentially  physical,  or,  at  least,  manual,  as  farm  laborers,  street  laboi^ 
ers,  factory  liands,  contractors'  men,  stable  men,  freight  hjuidlers^ 
stevedores,  miners,  and  the  like;  and  to  persons  whose  work  is  less 
physical,  but  still  manual,  and  who  may  be  highly  skilled,  as  carpen- 
ters, stone  masons,  tile  setters,  painters,  blacksmiths,  mechanics, 
tailors,  printers,  and  the  like;  but  snail  not  be  taken  to  refer  to  persons 
whose  work  is  neither  distinctively  manual  nor  mechanical,  but  lather 
professional,  artistic,  mercantile,  or  clerical,  as  pharmacists,  draftsmen, 
photographers^  designers,  salesmen,  bookkeepers,  stenographers,  copy- 
ists, and  the  like.  The  foregoing  definition  is  subject  to  change^  and 
will  not  preclude  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  from  deciding 
each  individual  case  which  comes  to  him  by  way  of  appeal  in  accord- 
ance with  the  particular  facts  and  circumstances  thereof. 
Indorsement  of  (jb)  Passports  presented  by  Japanese  and  Koreans  shall  be  plainly 
V^BBporta,  indorsed,  m  indelible  ink,  by  tiie  officer  admitting  or  reiectin^  the 

applicant,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  fact  and  date  of  admission 
or  rejection,  the  name  of  the  officer  being  signed  to  such  indorsement; 
after  which  the  passport  shall  be  returned  to  the  person  by  whom  pre- 
sented. 
Seamen:  Rule  22.  In  consideration  of  the  necessitleB  of  commerce  and  navi- 

gation, it  has  been  held  that  forei^  seamen  arriving  at  the  ports  of  the 
WhY  examlna-Unitea  States,  and  landing  therem  in  the  pursuit  of  their  calling,  are 
tioQ  of  neceaaary;  j^^^  ordinarily  within  the  operation  of  the  immigration  act  (23  Op. 

Atty.  Gen.,  521;  207  U.  S.,  120).    But  inorder  that  this  exemption  shdl 
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not  avail  to  permit  the  introduction  into  the  United  States  of  aliens  ex-  9mmmm 
eluded  theie&om  by  the  sud  act»  it  is  neoesBuy  to  observe  the  follow- 
ing  distznctiaDS  between  foreigners  who  are  seamen  and  other  aliens. 

A  sBftinan  is  any  person  employed  to  serve  in  any  capacity  on  board    ^o  v*  sea- 
any  vessel  plying  between  forei^  ports  and  ports  of  the  United  States,  ^^* 
whose  occupation  consists  in  following  the  sea,  and  who  lands  in  the 
United  States  with  no  intention  of  remaining,  and  not  otherwise  than 
on  shore  leave,  or  on  the  business  of  his  vessel,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
reshipping. 

Ahens,  members  of  the  crew  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade    Ij  ,   ooaatwfae 
of  the  United  States,  are  aliens  within  the  meaning  of  the  immigration  "^^^' 
act  and  subject  to  its  provisions  (Ops.  Solr.,  June  14,  1907,  ana  Sept. 
16, 1907). 

Aliens,  though  members  of  the  crew  of  vessels  ensaeed  in  the  foreifi:n  Diachaiged; 
trade,  if  their  employment  terminates  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  to  the 
United  States,  or  if  <uschar^ed  in  a  port  of  the  United  States,  are  to  be 
treated  as  seamen  onl^  if  it  appears  Uiat  they  intend  to  reship  on  a 
vessel  bound  to  a  foreign  port,  or  to  depart  from  the  country  within  a 
reasonable  time. 

Aliens,  though  members  of  the  crew  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign    DeBertliig; 
trade,  if  they  desert  their  ship,  shiJl,  until  the  conUaiv  is  shown,  be 
deemed  to  liave  abandoned  their  calling,  and  to  be  no  longer  seamen, 
within  the  meaning  of  this  rule. 

Aliens,  though  landing  in  the  United  States  as  seamen,  if  ^9'^d_JJound      in 
thereafter  engaged  in  any  occupation  not  connected  with  the  business  ^^i^^,.^ I ge  („. 
of  a  vessel  to  which  they  are  attached,  or  if  found  to  be  public  charges,  gaged; 
shall  be  treated  as  other  idiens  are  treated,  and  shall  be  liable  to  depor- 
tation in  like  manner  and  for  like  causes. 

In  the  application  of  the  immigration  act  to  aliens,  members  of  the    ATOlicatton  of 
crew  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  the         ' 
following  instructions  will  be  observed: 

(a)  Afiens  coming  to  the  United  States  as  members  of  the  crew  of  awerMord^^ 
any  vessel,  who  are  found  to  be  seamen  as  herein  defined,  shall  not  be  ^^ 

examined  by  officers  of  the  Immigration  Service  further  than  may  be    To  what  extent 
necessary  to  determine  their  status  as  seamen^  and  to  ascertain  that  ficamioed; 
thev  are  not  insane,  idiots,  imbeciles,  epileptics,  or  persons  afflicted 
with  tuberculosis  or  with  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  disease; 
head  tax  shall  not  be  certified  on  their  account;  they  shall  not  be  pre- 
vented from  landing  temporarily  in  the  United  States,  nor  required  to 
land  at  any  designated  time  or  place;  neither  shall  any  manifest  of  them 
be  required,  nor  shall  they  necessarily  be  returned  to  the  country 
whence  thev  came  by  the  vessels  bringing  them.    Alien  seamen,    If  mentally 
however,  who  are  insane,  idiots,  imbeciles,  epileptics,  or  persons  ^yj^^^^^^J^^jJ 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis  or  witn  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  conta-Biderediwnafide; 
nous  disease,  and  the  existence  of  whose  disease  or  disability  might 
have  been  detected  by  means  of  a  competent  medical  examination  at 
the  time  of  foreign  embarkation,  are  persons  whose  employment  on 
board  vessels  is  in  nowise  necessary  to  commerce  and  navigation,  and   * 
who  are,  accordingly,  not  within  the  exception  in  fttvor  of  seamen, 
because  not  within  the  reason  thereof.    The  bringing  of  such  seamen 
to  the  United  States,  dierefore,  is  unlawful  by  the  terms  of  section  9.<^ 

(6)  All  aliens  coming  to  the  United  States  as  members  of  the  crew    All  seamen  to 
of  a  vessel,  who,  for  any  of  the  reasons  hereinbefore  mentioned,  are  SJectw?*"*     *"" 
found  not  to  be  seamen  as  herein  defined,  shall  in  no  respect  be  distin-  ^^     ' 
guished,  by  reason  of  their  present  employment,  from  other  aliens 
seeking  admission  into  the  United  States;  out  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
inspectors  and  medical  officers  detailed  for  the  purpose  to  determine 
whether  such  aliens  are  clearly  and  beyond  doubt  entitled  to  land, 
and  to  hold  for  examination  by  a  board  of  special  inquiry  such  as  are 
not  so  entitled,  and  to  follow  the  same  procedure  as  in  the  case  of  alien 
passengers  seeking  to  land,  including  the  certification  of  head  tax  on 
account  of  those  landed. 


<>  For  manner  of  assessing  fine  in  such  cases,  see  paragraph  (g).  Rule  28. 
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Seamca:  (c)  In  case  any  alien  employee  of  a  vessel  ia  found  bv  the  immigra- 

^^^'^'^JP^y^  tion  officials  not  to  be  a  bona  fide  seaman  seeking  to  land  in  the  pursuit 
r/nonionaflde,  ?^  ^^?  calling,  and  is  declared  l>y  such  officials  inadmissible  under  the 
must  not  be  immigration  act,  the  master,  owner,  agent,  or  consignee  of  such  vessel 
landed;  will  be  required,  subject  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  said  act,  to  pre- 

vent the  landing  of  such  inadmissible  alien  and  to  return  him  to  the 
coimtry  whence  he  came. 
aawnEUE>le^n°^f     ^^.  ^^^  **^  ehaH  not  bo  assessed  on  account  of  bona  fide  seamen 
bona  fide;  landing  in  the  pursuit  of  their  calling.    On  account  of  such  as  are  dis- 

charged with  the  intent  to  remain  in  the  United  States,  and  on  account 
of  those  who  are  found  or  shown  to  have  deserted  and  remained  in  the 
United  States,  the  head  tax  shall  be  assessed. 
ManJlBstBofnot     («)  Of  such  aliens  employed  on  board  vessels  as  are  found  by  the 
Dona  floe.  immigration  officials  not  to  be  bona  fide  seamen,  or  not  to  be  seeking 

to  land  in  the  regular  course  of  their  pursuit  with  intent  to  continue 
their  calling;,  the  inmiigration  officials  shall  prepare  lists,  in  lieu  of 
manifests,  for  use  in  compilii^  statistics,  indicating  in  such  lists 
that  the  alien  applicants  uierein  enumerated  arrived  at  the  port  as 
employees  of  a  vessel. 

(J)  If,  upon  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  from  a  foreign  port,  it  is  discov- 
ered that  any  alien  member  of  the  crew  of  such  vessel  is  ill  or  dis- 
Prooedure  If  lUabled  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  obligatory  upon  the  master  of 
Mi's  ooonu-y^re^  ^^^  vessel,  under  the  navigation  laws  of  me  country  to  which  the 
quires  return  vessel  belongs,  to  return  the  seaman  to  the  coimtry  where  he  embirked, 
^io^^i  immigration  officials  shall  confer  with  the  master  and  with  the  con- 

sular representative  of  the  country  to  which  the  vessel  belongs,  with 
the  object  of  perfecting  plans  by  which  the  master  may  be  able  to 
observe  the  laws  of  his  own  country  without  making  possible  or  encour- 
i.?f®  **>  ^  ^^'  aging  a  violation  of  the  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States.     If  the 
w^  m^°iSl  disabled  seaman  relinquishes  his  calling,  he  shaU  be  treated  like  any 
lowed  transit;      other  alien  seeking  admission  to  the  United  States;  and  if,  upon  being 

brought  before  a  board  of  special  inquiry,  his  rejection  is  ordered  the  mas- 
ter of  the  vessel  shall  be  required  to  return  him  by  such  vessel,  or  at  his 
own  expense,  to  the  country  where  he  embarked.    If  the  seaman  does 
not  rehnquish  his  calling,  or  if  the  master  desires  to  return  him  other- 
wise than  by  the  vessel  on  which  he  arrived,  it  will  be  permissible  for 
him  to  pass  through  the  United  States,  in  transit  to  the  country  where 
he  embarked,  by  the  most  expeditious  and  direct  route:  Provided,  Tliat 
(if  he  is  suffering  with  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  contanous  disease,  or 
with  tuberculosis,  or  is  in  such  physical  or  mental  condition  as  to  ren- 
der him  a  person  likely  to  become  a  public  chaige  or  otherwise  inad- 
missible) arrangements  are  made  for  his  proper  care  while  passing 
through  the  country,  and  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  thereof  is  furnished  by  the  master  of  the  vessel.    This  bein^  a 
provision  made  in  the  interest  of  trade,  and  because  of  the  pecubar 
position  occupied  b^r  seamen  imder  pnnciplea  of  international  com- 
ity, immigration  officials  shall  exercise  care  to  insure  a  thorough  under- 
standing with  all  parties  concerned,  that  violations  of  the  immigration 
laws  may  be  provided  i^inst,  and  that  the  spirit  of  foreign  laws  may 
be  observed. 
^P^tojfpjoc*"     (g)  With  a  view  to  the  more  efficient  enforcement  of  the  immigra- 
tab€  MlSwla^n  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  respect  to  foreign  crews,  and  for  the  greater  convenience 
lieu    of  general  both  of  officers  of  the  Immigration  Service  and  of  the  commercial  inter- 
proeedure  ifests  involved,  the  following  special  procedure  will  be  observed  in  cases 
ogwrf  to  J)y  »«-^iiere  the  master,  agent,  owner,  or  consignee  of  any  vessel  engaged  in 

the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  shall  give  satisfactory  assurance 

of  ability  and  willingness  to  comply  with  the  conditions  thereof: 

Mental  and     i.  The  master,  owner,  agent,  or  consignee  of  any  such  vessel  shall 

naS^of  at"tor-  ©i^orce  at  its  foreign  ports  of  departure  and  caU  a  rigid  medical  exami- 

elgn  ports;  nation  of  aliens  seeking  employment  on  such  vessel  which  will  insure 

the  rejection  of  any  and  au  applicants  suffering  with  any  mental  or 
physical  affliction  which  would  make  them  inadmissible  to  the  United 
States  under  section  2,  or  would  render  the  vessel  liable  to  the  fine 
mentioned  in  section  9  of  the  immigration  act.  Any  failure  on  the 
part  of  any  vessel  to  enforce  such  a  medical  examination  in  the  case  of 
any  member  of  the  crew,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  an  officer  of  the 
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Immigratioii  Service,  shall  be  promptly  reported  to  the  department  Seamos: 
for  appropria^  action. 

2.  In  any  case  in  which  an  alien  seaman  is  not  employed  or  articled  ^^S^^'j^'^JJ; 
for  the  return  trip  vovage  to  and  away  from  the  United  States,  and  in  oi^ Tn     i&nuS 
any  case  in  whicn  it  becomes  necessary  for  any  reason  to  discharge  an  states  ports; 
alien  member  of  a  crew,  the  master,  owner,  agent,  or  consignee  of  the 

vessel  shall  notify  the  commissioner  of  immi^tion  or  the  inmiigrant 
inspector  in  chaige  at  the  port  of  such  necessity  in  due  season  to  per- 
mit the  inspection  and  examination  of  such  alien  under  the  provisions 
of  the  immigration  act. 

3.  Masters,  owners,  agents,  and  consignees  of  such  vessels  shall  Regulation  ot 
enforce  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  r^iilations  on  the  subject  of  ^^^^rtt^^^su^I- 
shore  leave  which  will  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  permanent  landing  dous  cases  of; 

of  alien  members  of  tne  crew  before  inspection  by  the  immigration 
autiboritics.  They  shaM,  also,  furnish  the  immigration  authorities  with 
the  names  of  aliens  employed  on  their  vessels  of  the  bona  fides  of  whose 
intention  to  follow  the  sea  they  have  any  reason  to  doubt,  and  shall 
afford  opportunity  for  the  inspection  of  such  aliens;  and,  except  by 
ei^prees  permission  of  the  Immigration  Service,  they  shall  under  no 
condition  grant  shore  leave  or  permit  the  landing  of  alien  seamen  who 
are  insane,  idiots,  imbeciles,  epileptics,  or  persons  afl^icted  with 
tuberculosis  or  witn  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  disease. 

4.  When  desertions  occur,  the  master,  agent,  owner,  or  consi^ee  of    Reporting    d^ 
the  vessel  shall  promptly  notify  the  local  immigration  authorities  of  JSpreihSndiM^cS 
the  name  and  description  of  the  deserter,  and  any  other  information  smen; 
obtainable  which  would  aid  in  the  apprehension  of  such  deserter,  to 

the  end  that  he  may  be  returned  to  the  vessel  for  conveyance  to  the 
foreign  port  of  shipment. 

Where  the  foregoing  conditions  have  been  faithfully  complied  with,    Presomptloiis 
and  satisfactory  evidence  thereof  has  been  presented,  of  the  sufficiency  {Jjj^r^^jjjjj?^ 
of  which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall  be  the  sole  judge,  cedure/^ 
the  master,  agent,  owner^  or  consi^ee  will  be  deemed  to  have  pro- 
vided a  "competent  medical  exammation"  of  the  vessel's  crew  at  the 
time  of  idreiga  embarkation  within  the  meaning  of  section  9,  and  will 
be  deemed  to  have  taken  reasonable  precautions  to  prevent  the  landing 
of  alien  members  of  the  crew  within  the  meaning  of  section  18;  and  the 
special  procedure  prescribed  in  the  several  articles  of  this  paragraph  (g) 
willbeioUowed. 

Rule  23.  Stowceways. — ^The  immigration  act  contains  no  provision    Stowawajs: 
expressly  relating  to  stowaways.    Such  persons  must  be  de^lt  with,    To  Je  treated 
therefore,  if  they  seek  admission  to  the  Umted  States,  precisely  as  other  "*®  ^^^^  auens. 
aliens  are  dealt  with. 

Alien  stowaways  must  be  reported  and  manifested  by  the  masters  of 
vessels,  immediately  upon  arrival  at  a  port  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  aliens:  Provided,  ttowever^  That  the  name  of  every 
such  person  shall  be  followed  by  the  word  "stowaway."  Head  tax 
shall  oe  certified  on  their  account,  and  they  shall  be  examined  under 
the  immigration  act  touching  their  right  to  enter  the  United  States. 

Rule  24.  Ports  ofentrUy  Canada. — In  accordance  with  section  36,  the  '©Jj*  of  eatrjr, 
following  are  named  as  Canadian  border  ports  ot  entry  for  aliens;  and  j  J!?*', 
any  alien  who  enters  the  United  States  across  such  border  at  any  other 
point  shall  be  deemed  to  have  entered  the  country  unlawfully,  and 
shall  be  arrested  and  deported  under  sections  20,  21,  and  35  of  said  act, 
in  the  manner  provided  oy  Rule  34  hereof:  Eastport,  Calais,  Vanceboro, 
Fort  Kent,  Fort  Fairfield,  Van  Buren,  Houlton,  Madawaska,  and  Low- 
elltown.  Me.:  Beechers  Falls,  N.  H.;  island  Pond,  Newport,  Richford, 
St.  Albans,  Swanton,  and  Alburg,  Vt.;  Rouses  Point,  Malone,  Fort 
Covington,  Nyando,  0^densbujg,Morristown,  Clayton,  Cape  Vincent, 
Charlotte,  Olcott,  Lewiston,  Niagara  Falls,  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Cleve- 
land and  Toledo,  Ohio;  Detroit,  St.  Clair^  Port  Huron,  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie^fich.;  Chicago,  111.;  Duluth,  Ramer,  International  Falls,  War- 
road,  Beaudette,  and  Noyes,  Minn.;  Hannah,  Pembina,  Neche,  Wal- 
halla,  Portal,  and  St.  John,  N.  Dak.;  Sweet  Grass  and  Gateway,  Mont.; 
Porthill  and  Eastport,  Idaho;  Marcus,  Oroville,  Sumas,  ana  Blaine, 
Waah. 
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C  A  m  ft  d  1  ft  B     Rule  25.  Admiuion  and  exclutwn^  Canadian  vorts. — ^In  view  of  the 
*^V^^i  agreement  between  the  various  steamship  and  rauroad  col^Moiies  in  the 

^^dmiflBion  un-  j)omiiiion  of  Canada  and  the  CommisBioner-General  of  Immigration  of 
'  the  United  States  of  America,  inspection  and  entry  of  aliens  into  the 

United  States  from  foreijni  countries,  through  Canadian  territory,  under 
the  immigration  act,  wul  be  accompliahea  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing provisions: 
Seaports  of  In-     (a)  All  aliens  arriving  in  Canada,  destined  to  the  United  States,  shall 
■P***     '  be  inspected  at  any  one  of  the  following  ports:  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia; 

Quebec  and  Point  Levi,  Quebec;  St.  John,  New  Brunswick;  and  Van- 
Cer^«iteB    of  couver  and  Victoria,  British  Columbia;  and  the  holders  of  certificates, 
fKimwikwi;  ^^Qy  gjgijed  by  the  United  States  commissioner  of  immigration  for  Can- 

ada, smul  be  entitled  to  admittance  to  the  United  States,  at  any  one  of 
^e  places  of  entry  idong  the  border  thereof  named  in  Rule  24,  without 
further  examination  by  the  United  States  inmiigration  officers  as  to 
their  right  to  enter,  upon  their  identification  and  their  surrender  of  said 
certificates  to  such  officials. 
(b)  The  said  certificate  shall  be  in  the  following  form: 

Alien  certificate.  No.  — . 

C  ft  B  ft  d  1  ft  B  Form  524.  Depaktment  of  Comherce  and  Labor, 

■**••".•  Immigration  Service, 


Form  of; 


This  is  to  certify  that ,  a  native  of 

,  who  arrived  at  the  port  of 

per  steamship  " ,"  on  the ,  19. ., 

nas  been  duly  inspected  and  re^^stered,  and  will  be  admitted  into 
the  United  States  upon  proper  identification  and  surrender  of  this 
certificate  to  any  immigration  officer  at  the  frontier. 

The  description  of  the  holder  is  as  follows:  Age, ;  height, 

;  weight, ;  color  of  hair, ;  color  of  eyes, 

Remarks:  [Note  destination,  ete.] \ 


U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Immigration. 
Surrendered  at ,  to  Inspector 

Seaport  exami-     (c)  The  examination  at  Canadian  ports  of  all  aliens  destined  to  the 

Si*  md  JoarS?*"  United  States  shall  be  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  conducted  at  ports 

'    of  the  United  States.    Such  aliens  as,  m  the  opinion  of  the  examining 

inspector,  are  not  clearly  entitled  to  admission  shall  be  taken  before  a 

board  of  special  inquiry,  the  decision  of  which  shall  be  final,  unless 

reversed  upon  appeal^  as  provided  for  in  section  25. 

Deportation  of    (d)  All  aliens  arriving  at  Canadian  seaports,  destined  to  the  United 

rejected  aliens;     gt^tes  and  who  may  be  adjudged  inadmissible  thereto,^3hall  be  refused 

the  certificates  herein  called  for,  and  the  steamship  company  bringing 

such  aliens  to  such  Canadian  seaport  shall  be  required  to  return  them 

to  the  countries  from  which  they  respectively  came. 

Manifesto  of  In-     («)  The  masters,  owners,  or  agents  of  vessels  bringing  aliens  to  Cana- 

comlng  pessen^^ij^j^  ^^^  destined  to  the  Umted  States,  shall  be  required  to  furnish 

to  the  United  States  immigrant  inspectors  in  chaige  at  such  ports  com- 
plete manifests  and  alphabetical  books  of  all  alien  passengers  arriving 
upon  vessels  of  their  respective  lines,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  complete 
manifests  of  all  alien  paasengers  destined  to  the  United  States  such  as 
are  now  required  by  law  in  the  cases  of  vessels  bringing  aliens  to  the 
Pft  7  m  «  n  t  of  ports  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  said  masters  ^  owners,  or  agente  shaU 
head  tax;  ^^  ^  ^^  United  States  commissioner  of  immigration  for  Canada  the 

sum  of  four  dollars  for  each  and  every  alien  brought  to  a  Canadian  p<»t 
and  destined  to  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  no  head  tax  shall  be 
levied  against  or  collected  from  Canadian  steamship  lines  on  aliens 
brought  to  Canada,  destined  to  the  United  States,  who  are  shown  to  be- 
long to  any  one  of  the  excluded  classes  and  who  are  returned  to  the 
Manifests  of  country  whence  they  came.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Cana- 
outgoing  paasen-  ^ j^^^  steamship  conipanies  will  furnish  to  the  United  States  commissioner 
of  inmiigration  for  Canada  (for  transmission  to  the  CommisBioner-GeDeral 
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of  Immigration)  manifests  of  all  paasengera  not  citizens  of  the  United    CABAdias 
States  leaving  the  United  States  and  proceeding  by  the  vessels  of  such  MT«eM«at: 
companies  to  foreign  ports,  as  required  in  the  cases  of  United  States 
transportation  companies  by  section  12. 

(/)  All  aliens  of  tne  class  upon  whom  head  tax  is  chargeable  not  pro-    Certlfloata    d 
viaed  with  certificates  of  the  character  described  in  paragraph  (a)  ^KUnlarion; 
hereof  who  shall  apply  at  the  border  between  Canada  and  the  united 
States  within  one  year  after  arriving  at  a  Canadian  port  shall  be  re- 
quired to  return  to  such  port,  or  to  any  one  of  the  ports  designated  in 
paiagraphs  (a)  and  (J)  hereof,  for  guaranty  of  payment  of  head  tax, 
examination,  and  thejprocurement  of  the  certificate  described  in  paia- 
eraph  (a):  Provided^  That  any  alien,  whether  of  a  class  upon  whom    Appearance  be- 
head tax  is  chargeable  or  otherwise,  who  desires  to  enter  tne  United  quj^^°*'*  '*" 
States  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  may  be  required  by  any  immi-  ' 

grant  inspector  having  a  doubt  as  to  alien's  admissibility,  to  appear 
for  exammation  before  a  board  of  special  inquiry  located  at  any  of  the 
following  Doints:  Halifax  and  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia;  Calais  and  y}^^^^^^  ^ 
Houlton,   Me.;  St.  John,   New  Brunswick*  Quebec  and  Montreal,"*'"* 
Quebec;  Newport,  Vt.;  Buffalo,  Nia^pra  Falls,  and  Lewiston,  N.  Y.; 
Cleveland  and  Toledo,  Ohio :  Detroit,  Port  Huron,  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Mich.;  Chicago,  111.;  Duluth  and  International  Falls,  Minn.; 
Winnip^,  Manitoba;  rortal,  N.  Dak.;  Sweet  Grass  and  Gateway. 
Mont.;  Sastport,   Idaho;  Marcus,   Sumas,   and   Blaine,   Wash.;  ana 
Vancouver  and  Victoria,  British  Columbia.    That  the  decisions  of  the 
said  boards  of  special  inquiry  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
decisions  rendered  by  boards  of  special  inquirv  at  seaports  of  the  United 
States.    That  the  various  steamship  lines  snail  return  at  their  own    Trenaooeanlo 
expense,  from  some  seaport  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  of  the  United  ^JI^T"'  ^^^"^ 
States,  as  they  may  deem  most  practicable  and  may  elect,  to  the  trans-  ' 

Atlantic  or  trans-lracific  coimtry  whence  the  aliens  came,  those  aliens 
coming  within  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  who  are  shown  to  belong 
to  any  of  the  excluded  classes  mentioned  in  section  2,  whenever  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  the  deportation  of 
such  aliens  in  the  manner  described  is  deemed  necessary  to  scdeguard 
the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

(g)  All  facilities  in  the  wa^  of  accommodations,  access  to  aliens,  and    FadlltieBatMa^ 
the  keeping  of  aliens  apart  from  the  public  until  after  inspection  shall  ^^^^'^' 
be  afforaed  to  the  immigrant  inspectors  of  the  United  states  at  the 
Canadian  ports  of  landing  to  enable  them  to  make  such  inspection  as 
is  requirea  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

(h)  It  is  expected  that  the  railwa^r  and  other  transportation  com-    OertUicates    oi 
panies  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  will  not  sell  to  any  aliens  en  route  ><i™'«o>>; 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States  tickets  for  their  transportation,  or  trans- 
port them  in  cars  or  vessels  from  the  port  of  entry,  until  after  tney  have    Prerequisite  to 
exhibited  their  certificates  as  herein  provided,  and  will  not  knowingly  t»nsportation; 
transport  into  the  United  States  any  rejected  or  undesirable  aliens  or 
those  who  are  by  law  prohibited  from  entering  said  country,  but  will 
return  the  rejected  aliens  to  the  ports  at  which  tney  arrived .    All  aliens    R  e  t  u  r  n  i  nc 
on  account  of  whom  the  transportation  companies  are  exempted  from  ^^^jSS^UMot 

gayment  of  head  tax,  ^ho  proceed  to  the  border  between  the  United  iSSnieslon; 
tatee  and  Canada  without  naving  first  been  examined  and  granted  a 
certificate  of  admission  of  the  character  described  in  paraeraph  (a) 
hereof,  and  who  may  be  excluded  by  a  border  board  of  si)ecial  inquiry, 
shall  be  returned  by  the  transportation  company  canying  said  aliens  to 
the  border  a  reasonable  distance  in  Canada  from  said  border.    Aliens xJ^^'^SlS"^ 
of  the  class  last  above  mentioned  carried  to  a  border  point  where  there  ^'<"*  boarda; 
is  no  board  of  special  incjuiry  shall  be  returned  and  convey^ed  for  exami- 
nation to  the  nearest  point  at  which  a  board  of  special  inquiry  is  located . 

(t)  The  various  steamship  lines,  parties  to  tne  Canadian  agreement,  ^t^I?^'^?J^ 
shall  return  at  their  own  expense,  at  any  time  within  three  years  from  S^rlnhin  nnmr c 
the  date  of  landing  in  Canada,  from  some  Canadian  port,  or  when  that 
is  not  practicable  from  some  port  of  the  United  States,  such  aliens  as, 
having  been  brought  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada  upon  their  respec- 
tive lines  and  having  subsequently  proceeded  to  the  United  States,  are 
shown  to  belong  to  any  one  of  the  excluded  or  deportable  classes  men- 
tioned in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  20, 1907,  whenever  de- 
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CftnadlftB  portation  of  such  an  alien  is  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
ftgr«em«mtt         Xibor. 

Application  of     (J)  The  immigration  regalationa  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Gom- 
^suia^u^^  tojQQP^  and  Labor  relating  to  the  examination  of  aliens  at  ports  of  the 
ffS^h  Canada;  United  States  shall  apply,  in  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  aliens  coming  thifough  the  Dominion  of  Canada  destined  to  the 
United  States. 
Gnannte e I nc     (jb)  All  aliens  of  the  taxable  class  seeking  to  enter  the  United  States 
gymgnt  of  bead  {p^Q^  Cuiada  or  Newfoundland  shall  be  denied  examination  under  the 

United  States  immigration  laws  ^except  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  deter- 
mine their  liability  for  head  tax)  until  they  present  to  the  examining 
officer  or  officers  a  certificate  from  a  duly  appointed  u;ent  of  the  tnuia- 
portation  company  bringing  such  aliens  to  the  border,  guaranteeing 
that  responsibility  for  the  payment  of  head  tax  on  accoimt  of  such  idiens 
R  e  t  a  r  n  1  n  K  will  be  assumed  by  said  transportation  company,  certificate  guarantee- 
hMd-taz   oertut-  ^g  payment  of  head  tax  being  returnable  to  the  applicant  for  admission 
'  in  tne  event  of  his  exclusion,  such  certificate  berore  its  return  to  the 

alien  to  have  the  word  "  Rejected ''  stamped  or  written  in  red  ink  across 
its  face. 
Dinodtion   of     (Q  All  moneys  collected  as  provided  in  j^aiagraph  (e)  hereof  shall  be 
^^22^"*^*®^  transmitted  by  the  United  States  commissioner  of  immigration  for 
'  Canada  to  an  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  the  same  man- 

ner as  odier  miscellaneous  collections  are  reported  by  collectors  of  cus- 
toms of  the  United  States,  to  be  deposited  to  the  creoit  of  the  Treasoier 
of  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  ''immigrant  fund."  Statement 
of  such  receipts,  under  this  agreement,  must  be  rendered  monthly  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  on  forms  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose. 
Commtekmer  (jn)  Said  United  States  commissioner  of  immigration  for  Canada  shall 
^'^i'^^^'  give  Dond  to  the  United  States  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  with 

sureties  approved  bv  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  condi- 
tioned for  the  fisiithnil  discharge  of  his  duties  and  the  remittance  of 
above  collections.  He  shall  make  monthly  reports  to  the  Commis- 
sioner-General of  Immigration,  upon  blanlra  to  be  furnished  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  of  all  aliens  arriving  at  stations 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  commissioner  of  immigration. 
RroortB  from  (n)  United  States  officers  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  immi- 
^^*"**"  oorder.  gpj^tiQjj  [^ws  and  regulations  along  the  Canadian  border  will,  at  the  end 

of  each  month  and  from  time  to  time  as  ma^  be  required,  report  in 

writing  to  the  United  States  commissioner  of  immigration  for  Canada, 

upon  blanks  to  be  prescribed  by  him,  the  numba*  of  aliens  passing 

through  their  respective  ports  of  entry  and  the  Canadian  ports  at  whi£ 

thev  umded,  and  the  said  commissioner  of  immigration  for  Canada  win 

maxe  to  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  similar  reportB  in 

consolidated  form,  comprising  both  ocean  ana  border  ports. 

Ports  of  eatrj,     Rulb  26.  Ports  of  entry ,  Mexico. — In  accordance  with  section  36, 

Mezieo:  ^^^  following  are  named  as  Mexican  border  ports  of  entry  for  aliens, 

List  of.  ^j^^  gj^y  alien  who  enters  the  United  States  across  such  border  at  any 

other  point  shall  be  deemed  to  have  entered  the  country  unlawfulljr. 

and  shall  be  arrested  and  deported ,  under  sections  20, 21,  and  35  of  saia 

4ot*     "        *  *ct»  i^  t^©  manner  provided  by  Rule  34  hereof:  Brownsville,  Hididgo. 

iQgp^Q^lQQLaredo,  Ei^le  Pass,  Del  Rio,  and  El  Paso.  Texj  Douglas.  Naco,  ana 

along;  Nogales,  Anz.;  and  Andrade,  Calexico,  and  Tia  J  nana,  Cal. 

KtTLE  27.  Admiseion  and  escZtmon,  Mexico. — ^Aliens  applyinjg  for 

admission  at  the  Mexican  border  ports  of  entry  named  in  Kiue  26  are 

subject  to  examination  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 

though  arriving  at  seaports,  except  in  the  following  particulars: 

Blanks  to  be     (a)  In  the  cases  of  aliens  who  are  brought  to  said  ports  by  a  transpor- 

sta  t?s  u  c  sanS  t**ion  or  bridge  company  statistical  data  shall  be  gathered  and  informa- 

bead  tax;  tion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  head  tax,  if  taxable,  is  to  be 

indicated  by  the  use  of  a  blank  form  reading  as  follows: 
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Report  of  inspection.  Mexlcta    lN>r- 

FoRM  548.      Defabtment  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Immigration  Sebvice,  Serial  No Blanks  to  bo 

Mexican  Bobdeb  Distbict.  used  in  oollectinc 

rT  •-*  -w              1  statistics     ana 

Arrived  via (Date) 19.. 


Personal  description. 

Height 

Ck)Tn- 
plezlon. 

Color  of— 

Marks  of  identlfloatlon. 

Place  of 
birth. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

Hair. 

Eyes. 

Name, ;  Accompanied  by ;  Sheet  No. . . ;  Age,  . . ;  Sex.  .  .•; 

Married  or  single,  . . ;  Occupation,  . . ;  Read,  . . ;  Write,  . . ;  Nationality, 

;  Race^ ;  Last  residence, ;  Name  and  address 

of  nearest  of  km  in  country  from  whence  alien  came, ; 

Final  destination, ;Ticket, ;  Passage  paid  by ; 

Money, ;  Ever  in  U.  S.? ;  Where? ;  'VMien? ; 

Going  to  join ;  Name  and  address, ; 

Ever  in  prison,  etc.? ;  Polygamist, ; 

Anarchist ;  Contract  laborer, ; 

Health, 1 ;  Transit, ; 

Head  tax  assessable  against 

Action  by  primary  inspector 

Inmii^nt «  , 

Statistical  a  Inspector, 

Nonimmi^ranta  \/^ 

Nonstatisticalo  Interpreter, 

OHABACTEB  OF  HEAD  TAX  ASSESSED. 

Straight.^    Special  deposit.a    (Rule  No.  . . )    Refund  certified  * 


ACTION   BT  BOABD  OF  SPECIAL  INQUIBT. 


Hearing  held 

&    Admitted «    Deferred, 

&    Debaired «    Cause,... 


Serial  No.  . . 


ACTION  BY  DEPABTMENT. 

Appeal :         Sustained . .  &    Dismissed  &    Authority . .    Received . . .  ^ 

Domicile :      Allowed 6    Denied ...  6    Authority . .    Received ...  6 

Bond:  Granted &    Denied. . .  &    Authority. .    Received ...  & 

Final  action  (character  of), Date, 

Detained  (cause), from to ,  incl. 

(5)  The  above  blank /ihall  be  used  by  every  oflScer  of  the  immigra- 
tion service  making  examinations  of  aliens  brought  to  Mexican  boraer  t    \^ 
ports  by  transportation  or  bridge  companies^  and  shall  be  filled  out  ij^J. 
completely  in  each  case  and  delivered  to  the  inspector  in  charge  at  the    Blanks  for  re- 
port of  entry,  who  will  thereupon  compile  from  such  forms  a  detailed  P<"J*°f  *  *  *^  "J 
notice  to  the  collector  of  customs,  upon  olanks  which  will  be  provided,  ^r^^  ^ 
reading  as  follows:                                                                                        ' 


a  Strike  out  inappropriate  headings. 


&  Insert  date. 
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]|«zl«u   bor-  Statement  ofcdiens  vabject  to  head  tax. 

FosM  549.      Department  of  Coioiercb  and  Labor, 

BlAIlkS  lor    re.  ImMIORATION  SERVICE, 

portixur  aliens  «,  -^  -rv 

wbjeot  to  bead  MEXICAN  BORDER  District. 

*•*»  Office  of , 

Port  OF     , 

,19 

Collector  of  Customs, 


Sir:  I   hereby   certify   that    head    tax    has    been   incurred    by 

a on  account  of  alien  passenger  arriving  by 

on  this  date,  and  duly  admittod: 

Alien    subject  to  head  tax  at  $4  eacn,  as  follows: 


Amount  to  be  deposited  on  account  of  alien  in  transit 
(Rule  41)  and  held  as  special  deposit  (Treasury  decision 
24439),  as  follows:  & 


I. 

Amount  to  be  deposited  on  account  of  alien  held  for 
examination  by  ooard  of  special  inquiry  (Rule  1)  and 
held  as  special  deposit:  ^ 


Total 

(Name.) 


fTltie.) 
Bxaminatioii     {c)  In  the  cases  of  taxable  aliens  wno  cross  the  border  by  other  than 
JJ'^JuSS^j™— regular  (bridge  or  railway)  transportation  as  a  preliminary  to  regular 
■Ion.  examination  under  the  laws,  sucn  alien  shall  be  questioned  only  sufS- 

ciently  to  determine  with  precision  whether,  in  the  event  tmit  full 
examination  should  show  him  to  be  admissible,  he  is  in  financial  con- 
dition to  pay  the  four  dollars  head  tax.  If  found  to  be  in  possession  of 
sufficient  fimds  in  this  respect,  the  examination  may  be  completed, 
and  if  the  alien  is  foimd  eligible  he  shall  be  required  to  pay  the  head 
tax  before  being  permitted  to  land;  the  blanks  above  given  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  oi  certifying  the  h^id  tax  to  the  collector  of  customs. 
^^^i  Rule  28.  Fine,  brinmng  of  diseased  aliens. — ^As  a  means  of  enforcing 

^SSmaa^  *»-  the  collection  of  any  fine  imposed  under  the  provisions  of  section  9  ot 
msea  outm         ^^  immigration  act,  the  said  section  directs  the  refusal  of  clearance 

papers  to  any  vessel  bringing  an  alien  diseased  as  described  therein  to 

Manner  of  Im-  a  port  of  the  United  States.    To  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  the  denial  of 

1^^^*""^'  reasonable  time  to  the  master,  a^ent,  owner,  or  consi^ee  to  show 

cause  why  such  fine  should  not  be  imposed  and.  on  the  other  hand,  the 

loss  of  the  summary  and  effective  means  proviaed  for  the  collection  of 

sudi  fines,  the  following;  instructions  will  oe  observed: 

Oon  tents  of     (a)  The  certificate  of  the  medical  examiner  in  the  case  of  an  alien 

StM  ottSjcmidr  *™*^*^  with  idiocy^  imbecility,  epilepsy,  tuberculosis,  or  a  loathsome 

or  dan^Tous  contagious  disease  shall  state  whether,  in  his  judgment, 
the  existence  of  suoi  disability  or  disease  might  have  been  detected  by 
a  competent  medical  examination  at  the  port  of  foreign  embarkation. 
Notlfioation;  (6)  Upon  the  receipt  of  a  medical  certincate  in  compliance  with  the 
preceding  paragraph  hereof,  the  commissioner  of  immigration  or  inspec- 
tor in  chaj^  at  the  port  of  arrival  shall  at  once  serve  notice  upon  the 
master,  agent,  owner,  or  consignee  of  the  vessel  upon  which  such  alien 
arrivea  in  the  following  form,  printed  blsoiks  for  that  puix>0Be  to  be 
procured  from  the  department,  viz: 

°-  Give  train  number  and  state  mode  of  transportation. 

6  Names  of  aliens  and  their  muiifest  numbers  must  be  given. 
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Notice  of  liability  for  fine  on  account  of  bringing  di^eated  alien  to  the    F1>m: 

United  States.  On  oBetrnni  dit- 

Form  507.       Dspabtment  of  Commebob  and  Labob,  Form  of  notice; 

Immiobatxon  Sbbvice, 

(Prnmln       .  OmCB  OP , 

iripQ»te.]  PoBT  OP , 

19,. 

To 

of  the  Bteamship 

liaster,  agent,  owner,  or  consignee.] 


In  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  Rule  28  of  the  Immigration 
Il^;ulatioiis,  you  are  hereby  notified  that  the  certificate  of  the  examin- 
ing surgeon,  oased  upon  a  physical  examination  of  the  alien  whose 
name  is  shown  herein,  indicates  that  a  fine  should  be  imposed  imder 
the  provisions  of  section  9  of  the  immigration  act  approved  February 
20,1907. 

If  you  desire  a  hearing  as  to  whether  a  fine  should  be  imposed  in  this 
instance,  you  will  be  aUowed  sixty  days  from  the  date  oi  this  notice 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  vessel  on  whicn  the  said  alien  arrived  will  be 
granted  clearance  papers  when  she  is  ready  to  sail  and  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed upon  her  outward-bound  voyage,  upon  condtiion  that  you  deposit 
with  the  collector  of  customs  at  tnis  port,  prior  to  her  sailing,  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  dollars  as  security  for  tne  payment  of  the  said  fine, 
should  it  be  imposed. 

Name  of  alien.  Bteamship.  Disease. 


[Name.] 


[Official  title.] 

Received  the  above  notice ,  19. . ,  at M. 

[Time.] 

(Witness:) 


(c)  The  notification  shall  be  prepared  in  triplicate^  the  original  to  be 
delivered  by  an  employee  of  tne  Immigration  Service  at  the  office  of 
the  master,  agent,  owner^  or  consignee  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  said 
employee  to  witness  the  signature  of  the  recipient.  Receipt  of  service  ^toporition  ol 
shall  be  indorsed  upon  the  duplicate  and  triplicate^  the  duplicate  to  be  °^^^» 
returned  to  the  oflBice  of  the  commissioner  oi  immigration  or  inspector 
in  charge  and  preserved  as  proof  of  delivery,  and  the  triplicate  to  be 
delivered  to  tne  collector  of  customs,  who  will  withhold  clearance 
papers  until  the  deposit  is  made. 

^  (d)  The  special  aeposit  of  one  hundred  dollars  required  to  stav  ac-  Deposit; 
tion  for  the  period  of  sixty  days  shall  be  made  to  the  collector  of  cus- 
toins  for  the  district  wherein  the  port  of  arrival  is  located  before  such 
sailins,  and  in  default  thereof  all  further  proceedings  shall  be  discon- 
tinued and  the  facts  certified  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization by  first  mail,  together  with  the  medical  certificate  and  dupli- 
cate notice,  in  order  that  such  action  may  be  tal^en  as  the  evidence 
requires. 

^  (e)  If,  after  service  of  the  notice  as  provided  in  paragraph  (&)  of  this  Stay  of  actioo; 
circular,  the  deposit  of  one  hundred  dollars  has  oeen  made  in  con- 
formity with  the  said  notice,  the  commissioner  of  immigration  or  in- 
spector in  charge  shall  suspend  further  proceedings  until  the  submission 
01  the  evidence  offered  to  show  whv  the  said  nne  should  not  be  im- 
posed, or  imtil  the  lapse  of  the  specined  period  of  sixty  days  thereafter. 
When  the  said  evidence  has  been  submitted  it  shall  be  forwarded, 
together  with  the  certificate  of  the  examining  surgeon  and  duplicate 
notice,  to  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  for  preeenta- 
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FIbm:  tion  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  by  the  aaid  commisBLoner 

t^Si Su^^  ^^ ^^  inspector  in  chai^,  who  ahall  at  the  same  time  present  his  written 
msedauens^       views  as  to  whether  the  said  fine  should  be  imposed.    If  no  evidence 

is  submitted  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  saia  sixty  days,  then  said 

conmiissioner  or  inspector  in  charge  shall  report  the  case,  without  such 

evidence,  for  action  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Final  proceed-     (Y)  Upon  receipt  of  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 

ings;    .  Labor,  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  collector  of  customs, 

together  with  such  data  as  may  enable  him  to  identify  the  special 

deposit  made  in  that  particular  case.    If  the  said  decision  imposes  the 

fine,  the  one  hundred  dollars  deposited  as  security  shall  be  accounted 

for  by  the  said  collector  in  the  usual  manner  as  a  fine;  if  the  decision 

holds  that  the  penalty  has  not  been  incurred,  the  collector  of  customs 

shall  return  to  the  depositor  the  amount  deposited  as  security. 

Exceptional     (^)  All  cases  of  alien  seamen  believed  to  fall  within  the  preceding 

^^J^JJ^Q^  provisions  shall,  before  requiring  the  special  deposit,  be  completely 

men.  reported  to  the  department,  and  only  upon  receipt  of  instructions  from 

it  shall  this  rule  be  enforced  in  such  cases.    (See  also  paragraph  (a). 
Rule  22.) 
t SZnJ^^"^^     RuLB  29.  Fine,  failure  to  deliver  Tnanifests. — If  the  master  or  com- 
fetttng—  manding  officer  of  any  vessel  bringing  aliens  to  a  United  States  port  falls 

to  deliver  to  the  immigration  officers  at  such  port  lists  or  manifests,  as 

required  by  sections  12, 13.  and  14,  and  it  therefore  becomes  neceswuy 

to  collect  the  fine  imposed  by  section  15,  the  following  instructions  shaU 

be  observed: 

Notice  and  pro-     (a)  Written  notice,  clearly  setting  forth  the  particulars  in  which  the 

oomiM  "*pMsen-  ^^**  ^^  manifests  are  deficient,  shallDe  served  upon  the  steamship  com- 

gers;  pany  concerned,  allowing  such  company  the  period  of  sixty  da3r8  from 

i*roadure    for  date  of  notice  within  which  to  place  before  the  department,  through  the 

Floa^  ^^^^  immigration  officials,  sucn  evidence,  if  any.  as  said  company  may 

'  possess  to  show  cause  why  the  statutory  penalty  snould  not  be  collectea. 

Copies  of  such  notices  and  the  responses  thereto  shall  be  kept  of  record, 

ana  shidl  be  forwarded  to  the  department  in  the  event  the  collection  ot 

the  penalty  is  protested ;  and  in  no  protested  case  shall  suit  be  instituted 

to  enforce  collection  imtil  the  department  has  rendered  a  deciaiaa 

directing  that  collection  be  made. 

Notice    as    to     (6)  Similar  notice  shall  be  ^ven  by  collectors  of  customs  as  a  prelimi- 

ou^ing  passen-  j^^  ^  collecting  fines  for  failure  to  promptly  furnish  manifests  of  out- 

ward-bound  alien  passengers.    (See  Rule  XXIX,  statistical  regula- 
tions.) 
Can     not    be     (c)  Under  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  the  fine  mentioned  in 
'®^*'«^'  this  rule  can  not  be  remitted.    (25  Op.  At.  Gen.,  336.) 

'^^^^tlm^f  ^     ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  covered  by  this  rule  shall  the  aggregate  amount  of  fines 

«8M*d^Mtoe-  collected  in  any  one  instance  of  departure  of  a  vessel  exceed  one  hun- 

'  dred  dollars. 

Exemption  on     (^e)  The  detailed  statistical  information  required  imder  section  12  of 

matlc"  and  (»nl*^®  immigration  act  and  section  1  of  the  naturalization  act  of  June  29. 

suiar  officers;       1906,  shall  not  hereafter  be  required  to  be  furnished  in  the  cases  oi 

diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  and  other  officials  duly  accredited  by 
their  governments,  together  with  their  suites,  families,  and  guests, 
coming  to  the  United  States  or  in  transit.    The  names  of  all  such  diplo- 
matic and  consular  representatives  and  their  suites,  families,  and  guests, 
with  their  respective  titles,  should,  however,  appear  grouped  t<^ther 
upon  the  manifest. 
Q  u  e  a  1 1 0  nin«:     (f)  As  an  additional  precaution,  all  aliens  examined  at  ports  of  entry, 
Items  tadcing  In  conceminfi'  whom  complete  information  is  not  furnished  in  the  mani- 
manifests.  f  ests,  should  be  questioned  as  to  whether  demand  was  made  upon  them 

by  the  representatives  of  the  steamship  company  at  the  port  of  foreign 
embarkation  for  the  items  of  information  that  are  lacking;  and  in  case 
such  answer  is  in  the  negative,  the  affidavit  of  the  alien  shall  be  taken 
and  filed  for  future  reference  if  required. 
Certttteate    of     (^g)  The  certificate  (unverified)  of  a  responsible  suzgeon  located  at  the 
S?aSenfl  a^oi^  point  of  embarkation  or  at  the  last  port  or  call,  prepared  in  the  form  ap- 
vrasei:  pearing  upon  the  reverse  side  of  the  manifest  (Form  1500),  shall  be  ac- 

What    accept-  cepted  as  a  sufficient  compliance  with  section  14  recjuiring  that  when  no 
•™*"  surgeon  sails  with  a  vessel  bringing  aliens  to  the  United  States,  the  men- 

tal and  physical  examination  of  such  aliens  shall  be  made  by  "some 
competent  suigeon  employed  by  the  owners  of  the  said  vessel." 
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(h)  There  wUl  be  furniahed  to  the  Bteamahip  company  by  the  Bureau  ?^*?'^u,^ 
of  Immi^tion  and  NatunUization  blank  books  suitable  tor  use  in  the  indoieB  oL ^^*^ 
preparation  of  alphabetical  indexes  of  manifests. 

RuLB  30.    FineSf  reporting  of.— The  following  method  will  be  ob-    {?■••», 
served  in  reporting  fines  incurred  under  the  immi^tion  laws:  port^s    w  h en 

(a)  CommissionerB  of  immigration  or  inspectors  m  charge  will,  in  all  u/  b.   attorney 
cases  wherein  a  United  States  attorney  is  rejquested  to  institute  pro-  reqwted  topiw* 
ceedings  for  the  recovery  of  prescribed  penalties  or  to  undertake  cnmi-  ®^^ 
nal  prosecution  of  an  all^;ed  offender  against  the  immigration  laws, 
make  a  report  at  the  same  tune  to  the  collector  of  customs  for  the  district 
in  which  the  offense  was  alleged  to  have  been  conmutted .    Said  report 
shall  be  rendered  in  every  case  which  may  arise,  irrespective  of  the 
possible  outcome  of  any  legal  proceedings,  and  snail  embrace  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  Date  when  offense  was  committed;  (2)  act,  and  section 
thereof,  violated;  (3)  nature  of  offense;  (4)  name  of  offender;  (5)  na- 
tionality, kind,  ana  name  of  vessel;  (6)  statutory  amount  of  fine;  (7) 
date  of  reporting  case  given  to  each  violation. 

(6)  Upon  receipt  of  the  above  reports,  the  collector  of  customs  will 
give  each  case  a  number  in  chrenological  order.  When  more  than  one 
section  of  a  statute  is  violated  by  the  same  vessel,  a  separate  case  num- 
ber will  be  given  to  each  violation. 

(c)  At  the  close  of  each  month.  coUectors  of  customs  will  render  re- 
ports in  the  same  manner  as  in  tne  case  of  navigation  and  steamboat- 
inspection  fines,  viz:  All  fines  incurred  during  the  month  must  be  re- 
2X>rted  on  Form  Cat.  No.  1078,  showing,  under  3ie  heading  "  Remarks,'' 
the  date  when  the  case  was  reported  to  the  United  States  attorney. 

(d)  All  fines  disposed  of  dunng  the  month  must  be  reported  on  Form 
Cat.  No.  1006.  In  connection  with  this  form,  the  account  cunent 
(Form  Cat.  No.  1000)  must  be  used. 

(e)  At  the  close  of  Jime  and  December  in  each  year^  semiannual  re- 
ports, on  Form  Cat.  No.  1079,  must  be  rendered,  showing  aU  unsettled 
cases  on  hand  and  explaining  the  cause  of  delay  in  disposing  of  them. 

BirUBS  BMLATUtB  TO  DSP02TATXOV. 

Bulb  31.  Deportation^  aliens  subject  to. — ^Aliens  of  the  following  .P'^^'^tV^'t 
classes  are  subject  to  arrest,  upon  the  warrant  oi  the  Secretary  of  Com-  JJy**  ■abjec* 
merce  and  Labor^  and  to  deportation  to  the  country  whence  they  came, 
at  any  time  withm  three  yeaia  alter  landing  or  entry: 

(a)  Aliens  who,  at  the  time  of  entry,  belonged  to  any  of  the  daases  ^Membew  ex- 
of  persons  enumerated  and  defined  in  section  2  of  <he  immigration  act  ™"<*®^  oiasMs; 
or  in  the  executive  order  of  March  14, 1907,  and  who  should,  therefore, 
have  been  then  excluded.    (Sees.  20,  21.) 

(6)  Aliens  who  become  public  chaiges  from  causes  existing  prior  to  PuhUo  obatges; 
landing.    (Sec.  20.) 

(c)  Alien  women  or  girls  who  are  found  to  be  inmates  of  a  house  of    Prostltotoi; 
prostitution  or  practicing  prostitution.    (Sec.  3.) 

(d)  Aliens  who  are  found,  to  have  entered  the  United  States  at  any    '^^^^^^^ 
other  place  than  at  the  seaports  thereof  or  at  one  of  the  ports  or  places  "°"^"**''"^' 
designated  in  Rules  24  and  26  hereof,  and  aliens  found  to  have  entered 

at  a  seaport,  but  at  any  time  or  place  other  than  as  designated  by  the 
immigration  officers.    (Sees.  18,  36.) 

Bulb  32.  Public  charges  from  prior  causes.— The  case  of  every  alien    Public  ckMf** 
found  to  have  become  a  public  charge  ^m  causes  existing  prior  to  eMMtt  '  ' 
landing  should  be  reported  to  the  immigration  officer  stationed  nearest    Reportliig  cases 
the  place  where  the  alien  is  confined.    This  report  must  be  accompa-  of; 
nied  by — 

(1)  An  ime<iuivocal  certificate  (Form  634)  of  the  principal  medical  Medical  oertifl- 
omcer  of  the  institution  of  which  the  alien  is  an  inmate,  setting  forth:  ^      ' 

(a)  That  the  alien  is  a  public  charge,  and  giving:  Date  of  admission    ^{^1?'^^?^* 
to  the  institution;  date  and  port  of  foreign  embarkation*  ship  and  line  ^  '«^<*™«  O'J 
by  which  anrived;  date  and  port  of  American  debarkation;  coirect 

name;  name  imder  which  manifested;  age;  nationality;  and  citizen- 
flhip. 

(b)  An  accurate  statement  in  plain  terms  of  the  mental  or  physical  ^^^fi«  ?^^. 
iaability  of  the  alien,  covering  any  and  all  complications  which  his  ^**"  ^  "•  "'**^"^ 
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Pvbllfl  ekMxgw  condition  may  present;  also  his  present  condition  with  reference  to  the 
cmum:  ^  '        degree  of  helplessness  to  which  reduced;  the  probability  of  a  cure,  or 

the  degree  to  which  health  and  ability  to  become  self-supporting  may 
be  restored;  and  in  insanity  cases,  whether  recurrent  attacks  might  be 
expected  if  recovery  from  present  onset  were  effected, 
statement  of     (c)  A  full  and  complete  recital  of  the  causes  to  which  are  attributed 
cftuws  required;   ^^  alien's  condition  as  a  public  charge. 

Origin      of     (d)  Whether  such  causes  are  considered  to  have  existed  prior  to  or 
cauBes;  |^  have  arisen  subsec^^uent  to  landing;  and  if  believed  to  have  existed 

prior  to  landing,  statmg  specifically  the  reasons  upon  which  belief  in 
prior  cause  is  based,  or,  in  other  words,  the  features  of  the  case  which 
justify  such  a  conclusion. 
Copyof  history     (2)  A  complete  copv  of  the  clinical  or  general  history  of  the  case  as 
required;  shown  bv  the  hospital  records,  and  including  the  statements  of  rela- 

tives and  friends. 
Commitment     (3)  In  the  cases  of  insane  patients,  a  copy  of  the  commitment  papers 
P^P"'^'  containing  the  grounds  alleged  by  the  examining  physicians  as  the 

basis  for  commitment. 
Further  oertill-     (4)  Before  applying  for  a  warrant  in  accordance  with  Rule  34,  the 
oate  jj^uiied.  If  immigration  oftcer  U>  whom  the  foregoing  rejwrt  is  made  d^,  when- 
^^  ever  practicable,  cause  the  alien  to  be  examined  by  an  officer  of  the 

Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  whose  certificate  should 

accompany  the  application  for  a  warrant. 

Pablle  charges:     BuLE  33.  Pubtic  charges,  mtdical  certifiMU. — ^In  the  event  that  the 

examining  medical  officer  is  able  definitely  to  certify  that  an  alien  was, 

Medical  certifl-  at  the  time  of  landing  in  the  United  States,  afflicted  with  insanity, 

cateoonoeming.   idiocy,  imbecility,  feeble-mindedness,  epilepsy,  tuberculosis,  or  a 

loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  disease,  such  a  certificate  will  be 

regarded  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  entry  in  violation  of  section  2  of 

the  immigration  act,  and,  in  the  absence  of  satisfactorjjr  evidence  to  the 

contrary,  the  alien  will  be  deported  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 

of  sections  20  and  21. 

Deportatloii:       Bule  34.  Deportation,  applioaiion  for  vxxrrcmt. — Every  immi^tion 

Application  for  officer  receiving  a  report  in  conformity  with  Bule  32.  accompanied  by 

^"'*™"'  ^^  a  medical  certificate  that  complies  with  either  Bule  32  or  Rule  33. 

c^all  communicate  with  the  officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  entty  and, 
if  landing  is  verified  from  the  official  records,  shall  make  application 
for  warrant  in  the  manner  provided  by  Bule  35.  Such  aliens  will  not 
be  removed  from  the  institutions  in  which  they  are  confined  until  after 
due  hearing  and  after  an  order  of  deportation  is  issued,  or  unless  special 
instructions  for  removakare  incorporated  in  the  warrant. 
Deportation  BuLE  35.  Deportation,  procedure. — In  enforcing  sections  20  and  21 
proeednre:  q|  ^^  ^^  approved  February  20,  1907,  the  following  instructions 

r^ardinfi;  applications  for  warrants  of  arrest  and  deportation  will  be 
observed: 
Application  for     (a)  All  applications  for  warrants  must  be  made,  if  possible,  upon 
arrest  warrant;     blank  Form  No.  565,  which  will  be  furniated  upon  written  request  to 

the  Conmiissioner-General  of  Immigration,  Department  of  Commerce 

and  Labor,  and  which  must  be  filled  out  in  accordance  with  the  printed 

lines  contained  therein,  and  be  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of 

landing  or  entry  (Form  No.  564)  hereinafter  prescribed,  or  if  not  so 

accompanied  the  reasons  for  the  absence  of  such  certificate  must  be 

given,  and  in  that  case  all  the  facts  caUed  for  in  the  blank  form  of  said 

certificate  shall  be  set  forth  in  the  application,  so  far  as  the  facts  are 

ascertainable. 

AiBdayitstoao-    (6)  A  full  statement  must  be  made  in  every  such  application  of  the 

company;  facts,  supported  if  practicable  by  affidavits,  which  show  the  presence 

in  the  United  States  of  the  alien  whose  arrest  and  deportation  is  sought 

to  be  in  violation  of  law. 

Veriflcatlon  of     (c)  The  certificate  of  landing  in  or  entry  into  the  United  States  must 

landing;  contain  a  complete  statement  in  detail  of  all  the  facts  disclosed  as  to 

any  such  alien  by  the  manifest  or  list  containing  his  name,  with  an 
attached  certificate  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  sudi  manifest  that  tiie 
information  given  agrees  in  all  particulars  with  the  record  of  such  aliea 
in  said  list  or  numifest. 
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(d)  Telegrap>hic  application  for  warrants  should  be  avoided  so  £ar  as    Deportatlom 
possible,  but,  if  the  circumstances  of  any  particular  case  make  it  abso- ^"IJ,  j  "*'j. 
lutely  neceswury  to  resort  to  request  by  wire,  such  request  must  state  pUcSu^^ifor^  mI 
that  the  fore^ing  regulations  have  been  complied  with,  and  that  the  rest  wamnt; 
form  of  application  and  certificate  hereinbefore  mentioned  have  been 
forwardea  to  the  department,  and  must  give  the  substance  of  the  state- 
ment of  facts  contained  in  the  said  application  and  certificate.    In 

order  to  obviate  any  poasible  l^^al  difficulty  in  the  service  of  the  tele- 
^phic  warrant,  l^e  department  will  confiiiin  the  telegram  by  sending 
in  me  next  outgoing  mail  a  formal  written  warrant.  The  statement  of 
facts,  contained  in  me  tele^nraphic  application,  therefore,  must  be  suffi- 
ciently complete  and  specific  to  form  the  basis  of  the  formal  warrant. 

(e)  If,  ijiercaaiter,  it  appears  to  the  Secretary  that  the  alien  con-  .^""*<*  <>'  "^ 
cemed  is  in  the  United  States  unlawfully,  and  that  the  time  within  '^  ^^a™nt; 
which  he  may  be  deported  has  not  expired,  a  warrant  for  his  arrest 

shall  iasue  directing  that  he  be  tseJEen  before  the  person  or  persons 
tiierein  described  and  there  be  given  a  hearing,  at  which  he  shall  have 
full  opportunity  to  show  cause,  if  any  there  be,  why  he  should  not  be 
deported. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearing  the  alien  shall  be  allowed  to  inspect    ^?^Jif-^^ 
the  warrant  of  arrest  and  all  the  evidence  on  which  it  was  issued;  and,  *"**  wanani, 
at  such  stage  thereof  as  the  person  before  whom  the  hearing  is  held 
shall  deem  proper,  tlie  alien  shall  be  apprised  that  he  may  thereafter 
be  represented  by  counsel,  and  shall  be  required  then  and  there  to 
state  whether  he  desires  counsel  or  waives  the  same,  and  his  reply  shall 
be  entered  on  the  record.    If  counsel  be  selected  he  shall  be  permitted    Riglits  of  ocran- 
to  be  present  during  the  further  conduct  of  the  hearing,  and  be  per-  ^  • 
mitted  to  inspect  and  make  a  copy  of  tb^  minutes  of  the  hearing  so  fan 
as  it  has  proceeded,  and  to  offer  evidence  to  meet  any  evidence  there- 
tofore or  thereafter  presented  by  the  Government.    At  the  close  of  the 
hearing  all  of  the  papers,  including  the  minutes,  and  any  written  argu- 
ment submitted  by  counsel  for  ue  alien,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
department  as  the  record,  on  which  to  determine  whether  or  not  a 
warrant  for  deportation  shall  issue. 

If  the  alien  is  unable  to  speak  or  understand  English,  an  interpreter  xj^^^^   ^ 
shall,  where  practicable,  be  employed.    If  it  be  necessary  to  employ  °*  securea; 
as  such  some  one  outside  the  service,  authority  for  payment  of  a  reason- 
able compensation  will,  upon  request,  be  granted.    If  the  alien  be 
physically  or  mentally  incapable  of  testifying,  his  relatives,  friends,  or 
acquaintances,  if  any,  shall  be  questioned. 

QT)  The  record  of  the  hearing  accorded  an  alien  who  is  insane  or  has    Medical  oertifl- 
become  a  public  chai]^  shall  be  supplemented  by  a  written  certificate       ' 
of  the  meaical  officer  m  charge  of  tne  iostitution  in  which  the  alien  is 
confined,  diowing  whether  such  alien  is  in  condition  to  be  deported 
without  danger  to  life. 

(g)  Pending  decision  upon  the  case  the  alien  shall  be  released  from  v^^^^  nn6a 
custody,  provided  there  is  furnished  a  satisfactory  bond  as  required  by        ' 
section  20,  prepsured  on  the  blank  form  suppUed  bv  the  bureau.    No 
arrested  alien  snail  be  released  until  the  authority  of  the  department  to 
accept  bond  in  a  specified  sum  is  received,  nor  imtil  the  sureties  on  the 
bond  have  been  found  to  be  financially  responsible.    Before  releasing    Sureties  on 
the  alien,  either  one  of  two  methods  shall  be  observed  (as  may  be"®"*"' 
deemed  best  calculated  to  insure  expedition)  to  have  the  bond  approved    Approval  of 
as  to  form  and  execution:  First,  forward  the  bond  to  the  bureau  at  bond; 
Washin^n  for  review  by  the  solicitor;  or,  second,  submit  the  bond  to 
the  locfd  United  States  attorney  for  such  purpose.    The  alien  shall  be 
promptly  released  on  receipt  of  advice  that  the  bond  has  been  approved 
as  to  form  and  execution,  and  the  bond  forwarded  to  the  bureau  for 
formal  acceptance.    In  de&ult  of  bail,  the  alien  shall  be  held  in  cus- 
tody in  some  convenient  secure  place.    The  holding  of  aliens  in  jail    Holding  aliens 
shall  be  avoided  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent  with  a  proper  enforce-  j^    default     of 
ment  of  the  law.    When  necessary  to  hold  them  in  jail,  every  reason-  °**°^' 
able  effort  shall  be  exerted  to  see  that  their  surroundings  are  proper, 
especially  if  they  are  women  or  children. 
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l^^porUtloH  (gg)  The  purpoees  of  die  bond  mentioned  in  paragraph  (a)  are  to 
P'^*—*'  insuretheproductionof  the  alien ''for  a  hearing  or  hearing    *    *    ♦ 

faiMjSStS'iSuaM*^^  for  dep<»'tation  if  he  shall  be  found  to  be  unlawfully  in  the  United 
toserveas;  States"  sec.  20).    The  department's  authority  to  detain  the  alien  in 

custody  in  default  of  bail  is  limited  to  the  same  purposes.  Theref<ve, 
any  case  in  which  it  is  believed  a  prosecution  should  be  brought  must 
be  promptly  reported  to  the  Unitea  States  attorney,  with  request  that, 
if  he  decides  to  institute  proceedines,  arrangements  be  at  once  made 
either  to  take  the  deposition  of  the  alien  or  to  secure  an  order  from  the 
court  for  his  detention  as  a  witness,  as  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  mav 
require.  If  the  court  orders  the  commitment  of  the  ahen,  custody  wiU 
be  surrendered  to  the  person  designated  by  the  court  to  receive  him 
until  the  term  of  commitment  ends.  If  the  court  accepts  a  bond  or 
recognizance  for  the  appearance  of  the  alien  as  a  witness,  he  may, 
pending  his  dischaige  as  such,  be  released  under  a  further  bond, 
approved  by  Ihe  department,  in  the  penalty  of  not  less  than  $500,  con- 
ditioned for  his  production  when  required  Ux  deportation;  or,  if  he  is 
unable  to  give  the  further  bond,  he  may  be  released  if  satisfactory 
arrangements  are  made  with  the  officers  of  the  court  for  his  return  to 
the  custody  of  the  immigration  officials  when  no  longer  re<^uired  as  a 
witness.  Unless  the  alien  is  committed  by  the  court,  or  is  released 
under  the  bonds  or  under  the  arrangement  with  court  officials,  herein- 
before mentioned,  deportation  must  be  effected  in  regular  course.^* 
Issuance  of  de-  Qi\  If,  after  the  receipt  of  the  report  of  such  hearing,  it  shall  appear 
portatlon  war-  ^  ^^  satisfaction  of  the  secretary,  from  all  the  evidence,  that  such 
'  alien  is  in  the  United  States  in  vioutdon  of  law  and  that  the  time  within 

which  he  can  be  deported  has  not  expired,  a  warrant  will  be  issued  for 
his  deportation.  ^ 

Care  to  be  ex-  (t)  Officers  are  directed  to  make  thorough  investigation  of  all  cases 
dui^K  *tavSS-^^®'*  ^®y  *"*  credibly  informed,  or  have  reason  to  believe,  that  a 
gation;  'specified  alien  is  in  the  United  States  in  violation  of  law.    It  is  not 

permissible  for  officers  to  resort  to  any  form  of  intimidation,  bv  threats, 
violence,  or  otherwise,  in  order  to  extort  from  any  suspected  alien  or 
from  any  other  person  the  information  to  be  embodied  in  the  applica- 
tion for  the  warrant  of  arrest.    Officers  are  specially  cautioned  not  to 
lend  their  aid  in  causing  the  arrest  of  aliens  upon  chaiges  arising  out  of 
personal  spite  or  enmity,  unless  the  truth  of  such  charges  is  clearly 
established. 
Notice      to     (j)  In  every  case  in  which  a  warrant  of  deportation  is  issued  under 
^^hip    oom-g^^i^jjjg  20  and  21,  the  immigration  official  in  chaige  at  the  port  from 
'  which  deportation  is  to  be  niAde  shall  notifv  the  steamship  fine,  on  a 

vessel  of  which  the  alien  is  to  be  placed,  of  the  intended  deportation  as 
promptly  as  possible  after  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  departmental  warrant 
and  of  advices  from  the  officer  under  whose  supervision  the  arrest  and 
hearing  in  the  case  have  been  effected.  And  in  all  such  cases  care 
shall  be  exercised  by  all  immigration  officials  concerned  to  furnish  the 
steamship  officials  with  full  ana  exact  information  concerning  the  name, 
destination,  condition  of  health,  etc.,  of  the  alien  to  be  deported. 
Attendant  to  (ib)  If  the  conditions  are  such  that  an  attendant  (or  matron)  wiU  be 
*»port.  required  to  assist  in  conveying  an  alien  from  an  inland  point  to  the 

seaport  of  deportation,  special  request  for  authorization  therefor  should 
accompany  the  record  of  hearing  under  a  warrant  of  arrest.  Such 
attendants  will  be  allowed  a  nominal  cQmi>ensation  of  one  dollar  and 
traveling  expenses  both  ways.  This  rate  must  not  be  exceeded  in  any 
instance  witnout  special  authorization,  based  upon  extraordinary  con- 
ditions, to  be  fully  set  forth  for  the  ^lidance  of  the  department. 

Arrest  and  de-  Rxtle  36.  Deportation,  cost  of  maintenance. — ^The  cost  of  maintaining 
portotloB: 


mi 

durii       ^ „  w  . 

Ings,  now  borne;  charges  from  causes  existing  prior  to  landing  in  the  United  States  such 

cost  shall  not  be  allowed  for  any  period  preceding  the  date  of  issuance 

a  For  further  adminiBtrative  details  regarding  this  paragraph,  see 
Bureau  circular  letter  of  July  20, 1909. 
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of  warrant  of  arrest  to  an  officer  of  the  Immigration  Service,  and  even    ^"1^  *'^^  ^^ 
then  only  in  the  event  that  the  department,  upon  inveetisation.  orders  ^*J?*  ^^' 
the  deportation  of  the  alien.    Mamtenance  bills  under  this  rule  shall  deri^^liu!;  '^^'^ 
be  dehvered  to  the  immigration  officer  in  immediate  charge  of  the  case 
within  a  period  of  twenty  days  from  the  close  of  the  calendar  month 
in  which  occurs  the  death  of  the  alien  or  removal  from  the  institution 
for  deportation.    Failure  to  so  render  maintenance  bills  shall  relieve 
the  United  States  from  any  responsibility  for  the  payment  thereof.    If    Metiuxi  of  ob- 
proceedings  a^inst  a  procurer  or  contractor  are  mstituted  in  accord-  bursem^f  wi^ 
ance  with  sections  3,  5,  or  20  of  the  immigration  act,  immigration  officers  i-mportersftre 
should  report  to  the  United  States  district  attorney  the  amount  of  the  prosecuted, 
cost  of  deporting  the  alien,  including  one-half  of  the  entire  cost  of 
removal  to  the  port  of  deportation,  so  mat  a  proper  effort  may  be  made 
to  recover  such  expense  from  the  procurer  or  importer  and  the  reim- 
bursement of  the  Government  and  the  transportation  company  for  their 
respective  parts  thereof. 

Bulb  37.  Deportation,  procedure  in  cases  of  insane  or  diseased    I>«porUtloB: 
aliens  requiring  special  care  and  attention: »  caf '*^"m  *** 

(a)  When  deportation  is  to  be  effected  either  under  warrant  proceed-  diseased  aliens;**' 
ings  or  in  pursuance  of  rejection  at  a  port,  the  responsible  steamship 
company  shall  be  required  to  afford  the  deported  ahen  special  care  and    Aliens    requir- 
attention,  if,  in  the  first  class  of  cases,  the  department  decides  when  ^.  attention^ 
issuing  the  warrant  that  such  care  and  attention  are  necessary,  or  if ,  in  ' 

the  second  class  of  cases,  the  commissioner  or  inspector  in  charge  at 
the  port  renders  such  a  decision.  The  report  of  nearing  in  warrant 
proceedings  should  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  obtained  from  the 
physician  (if  practicable  a  surgeon  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine- 
Hospital  Service)  having  personal  knowledge  of  the  alien's  condition, 
showing  such  condition  in  terms  that  will  enable  the  department  to  de- 
termine whether  special  care  and  attention  are  needed. 

(&)  If  the  department  (or  the  commissioner  or  inspector  in  charge,    Prooedme  In 
as  the  case  may  be)  finds  that  the  alien  requires  special  care  and  atten-  ^^^^  <*'» 
tion,  the  steamship  line  by  which  deportation  occurs  must  provide 
all  necessary  care  and  attention  as  callea  for  by  his  condition,  not  only 
during  the  ocean  voyage,  but  also  (except  as  hereinafter  provided)  dur- 
ing the  foreign  land  journey.    Proof  that  such  care  and  attention  have    Returns bvves- 
been  provided  and  the  alien  sent  to  his  final  destination  must  be  fur-  *^  concerning; 
ni^ea  throuj^h  sheets  "  B  "  and  "  C  "  of  Form  597  hereinafter  referred  to. 

(c)  The  alien  may  be  delivered  to  the  master  or  first  or  second  officer  Delivery  of 
of  tne  vessel  by  which  deportation  is  to  occur,  and  together  with  the'®™**®''**'*™"* 
alien  there  shall  be  delivered  Form  597  (composed  of  sheets  "  A,"  "B,** 
and  ''C"),  also  a  duplicate  carbon  of  sheet  ^'A.''  The  receipt  and 
sheet  "A"  will  be  completely  filled  out  by  an  immigration  officer 
(except  as  to  signature)  prior  to  delivery.  He  shall  also  insert  at  the 
blank  space  following  *^No.**  at  the  top  of  each  sheet  the  number  of  the 
departmental  warrant  where  deportation  occurs  pursuant  to  warrant, 
and  the  local  correspondence  file  number  where  deportation  occurs 
pursuant  to  rejection  bjr  a  board.  The  receipt  attached  to  sheet  ^^A" 
shall  be  signed  by  the  ship's  officer  to  whom  the  alien  has  been  delivered 
and  returned  forthwith  to  the  immiciration  officer  making  delivery. 
Sheets  ^'B  "  and  "C  "  shall  be  retainea  by  the  ship's  officer  and  in  due 
course  filled  out  by  the  agents  or  persons  therein  designated  and  by 
them  returned  by  mail  as  therein  provided. 

(rf)  From  the  foreign  port  of  debarkation  the  steamship  company  Prepacation  of 
must  forward  the  alien  to  destination  in  charge  of  a  proper  custodian  '®*'i™sj 
^all  expenses  to  be  borne  by  such  company),  except  only  m  cases  where 
loreign  public  officials  decline  to  allow  sucn  custodian  to  proceed  and 
themselves  take  charge  of  the  alien.  In  that  event  this  nict  must  be 
shown  by  signing  the  form  provided  in  the  lower  half  of  sheet  "C;'* 
and  where  forei^  public  officials  have  taken  charge  at  the  port  of 
debarkation  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  fill  out  any  portion  of  the  form  on 
the  upper  half  of  sheet  ^^C." 

<^  For  special  regulations  regarding  arrest  and  deportation  of  prosti- 
tutes and  procurers,  and  anarchists  and  criminals,  see  Department 
circulars  Nos.  156  and  163,  respectively. 
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^eporUtloB:        Where  the  foreign  public  officials  take  chaige  not  at  the  port  of 
debarkation,  but  at  an  interior  frontier,  both  fonns  on  sheet  "C    mast 
be  filled  in,  the  former  in  relation  to  the  inland  journey  as  far  as  audi 
frontier. 
Mafltag  of  re-     (e)  Whenever,  without  excuse  satiaCactory  to  the  commianoner  or 
^"■'  inspector  in  chazge  of  immigiation  at  the  ]^ort  of  embarkation,  a  steam- 

ship company  has  foiled,  for  a  period  of  ninety  days  after  departure  of 
an  alien  leauiring  special  care  and  attention  under  this  rule,  to  comply 
with  anv  of  the  terms  thereof,  including  £ulure  to  return  sheets  "d 
and  "C  properiy  filled  out,  such  commissioner  or  inspector  in  chai^ 
shall  forthwith  report  this  fact  to  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immi- 
giation, and  thereaft^  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  will,  with- 
out further  notice  and  during  such  period  as  he  shall  determine,  exercise 
his  right  under  section  21  to  employ  suitable  persons  to  accompany  to 
their  final  destinations  aliens  deported  on  a  vessel  of  such  steamship 
company  requiring  special  care  and  attention.  Instructions  as  to  com- 
pensation of  such  attendants,  their  mode  of  travel,  their  right  of  access 
to  the  alien  during  the  ocean  voyage,  and  other  necessary  matteiB  will 
be  given  in  each  case  as  it  arises. 
To  be  totraiu-  RuLB  38.  Depcriation,  where  to. — The  deportation  of  aliens  as  pre- 
""•"^  P°"'        scribed  in  Rules  30  to  36  hereof  shall  be  to  the  foreign  trans-Adantic  or 

trans-Pacific  port  from  which  such  aliens  embarked  for  the  United 

States;  or,  if  such  embarkation  was  for  foreign  contiguous  territory,  to 

«  the  foreign  port  at  which  they  embarked  for  sudi  contiguous  territory. 

(Sec.  357) 

^O  f    public     Rule  3$).  Deportation  by  consent. — ^Any  alien  who  has  been  lawfully 

faintly  v£^  landed,  but  who  has  become  a  public  charge  from  subsequently  arising 

causes;  physical  inability  to  earn  a  living,  may,  by  consent  of  the  alien  and  with 

the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Natundization,  be  de- 
ported within  one  year  from  date  of  landing  at  die  expense  of  the  immi- 
grant fund:  Prnviaedf  That  such  alien  is  delivered  to  the  immigratioD 
Expenae,  how  officers  at  a  designated  port  free  of  chai^;  and  the  char^  incurred  for 
^"'**  the  care  and  treatment  of  any  such  alien  in  any  public  or  charitable 

institution  from  the  date  of  notification  to  an  officer  of  the  bureau  until 
the  expiration  of  one  year  after  landing  may  be  paid  from  the  immigrant 
fund  at  fixed  rates  agreed  upon. 

RT7LZ8  SZI^THrO  TO  TBAITSIT. 

Tiaaiitf:  Rule  40.  Aliens  in  trangH. — ^Every  alien  seeking  a  landing  for  tiie 

toed-  ^   «™™-  purpose  of  proceeding  directly  through  the  United  States  to  a  foreign 

'  country  shall  be  examined,  and,  if  found  tc  be  a  member  of  any  one  of 

the  excluded  classes,  shall  be  refused  permission  to  land,  in  the  same 

ti^  Vwd^w**to  °^*^^6''  ^  though  he  intended  to  remain  in  the  United  States.    Cases 

l^^Srt^j^     where  a  refusal  of  the  privil^e  would  entail  exceptional  haidship  may 

be  reported  to  the  secretary  for  a  special  ruling. 
\^A^  'ItP?"**     Rt^LB  41.  Aliens  in  transit,  heaa  tax  for. —{a)  No  alien  desiriiif  ad- 
awoumof;      °°  mission  at  a  port  of  the  United  States  for  the  professed  purpose  of  pn)- 

ceeding  directly  therefrom  to  forei^  territory  shall  be  permittea  to 

land  thereat  except  after  deposit  with  the  collector  of  customs  at  said 

port,  by  the  master  or  owner  of  the  vessel  or  lk)y  a  representative  of  any 

JF^Jf"  *°  pother  mode  of  transportation  by  which  such  alien  is  brought,  of  the 

Sd^S^?      amount  of  the  head  tax  (four  dollars)  prescribed  by  section  1  of  the 

immigration  act,  said  amount  to  be  refunded  upon  proof  satisfactory 
to  the  immigration  officer  in  charge  at  tiie  port  of  arrival  that  said  alien 
has  passed  by  direct  and  continuous  journey  through  and  out  of  the 
United  States  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  admission,  proof  of 
such  departure  to  be  furnished  within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  admia- 
cov^eredf  in t^  ^^°*    °P^^^  deposits  of  head  tax  on  account  of  aliens  in  transit  will 
Treasury  at  expl-  ?*  ^®  expiration  of  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  admission,  be  covered 
ration  of  60  days;  into  the  Treasury  as  heald  tax,  the  cases  in  which  proof  of  departure  b 
ftmcSle*^**^  '^  received  after  the  expiration  of  such  period  to  be  reported  to  the  Bureau 
'  ot  Immigration  and  Naturalization  for  special  authorization^  under  the 

provision  incorporated  in  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appro- 
priation act  approved  February  3,  1906. 
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^^^—  I     ^  M  ■  ■  ^  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  — ■    ■■■■■■  ,_  ■■■  ■  ■        ■    ■■  .^^— ^—  I  ^M^^.—  ■     »     —  »^ 

(b)  All  aliens  of  the  taxable  class  desiring  to  nroceed  in  transit  Tnnilto: 
through  the  United  States  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  shall  be  re-  "^f"?  'J^LJ^ 
quired  to  furnish  to  the  examining  oflScer  or  officers  guaranty  of  pay- SuecUn£wSd  iS- 
ment  of  head  tax  described  in  i>aragraph  (h)  of  Rule  25  of  these  regula-  funding  when 
tions.  If  admissible,  aliens  claiming  to  be  in  transit  will  be  given  <^^'ll2S^  Canadian 
tificate  Form  523,  providing  for  refund  of  head  tax  upon  such  certificate  •®'"«"T; 
being  properly  inaorsed  b^  the  alien  and  by  the  purser  of  the  outgoing 

trans- Atlantic  or  trans-Pacific  steamship  upon  which  the  holder  of  said 
certificate  may  depart  from  the  United  States;  or,  if  the  alien  be  passing 
in  transit  through  the  United  States  from  one  point  in  Canada  to  another 
point  in  Canada,  then  such  indorsement  to  be  made  by  the  conductor 
of  the  train  upon  which  the  holder  of  the  certificate  aeparts  from  the 
United  States. 

(c)  Refund  of  head  tax  will  be  made  on  aliens  of  the  taxable  class,  HeadUtx  oo 
arriving  at  Atlantic  or  Pacific  ports  of  Canada  and  desiring  to  proceed  Cft^adlanwJ 
immediately  in  transit  through  the  United  States,  to  the  transportation  ports; 

line  responsible  for  payment  of  head  tax  on  such  aliens,  upon  proof 
satisfactory  to  the  United  States  commissioner  of  immi^tion  for  Can- 
ada that  such  aliens  have  passed  by  direct  and  contmuous  journey 
through  and  out  of  the  United  States  within  the  time  limit  specified  in 
this  rule. 

(d)  Even  though  an  alien,  being  a  ''transit  passenger,"  enters  and    ^^^''^f  ^^^ 
leaves  the  United  States  at  the  same  port  the  provisions  of  this  rule  shall  pS  r  ^^r^nd'of 
be  applied  to  his  case  to  the  same  extent,  and  in  the  same  manner  so  head  tax  on  ao> 
ixr  as  necessary,  as  though  such  alien  entered  at  one  port  and  departed  oo^^iit  of; 
through  another.    In  the  cases  of  those  entering  across  the  Canadian 

border  as  transient  visitors,  however,  Form  No.  569  will  be  used  instead 
of  Form  No.  523,  under  the  procedure  laid  down  in  paragraph  (/) 
hereof. 

{e)  Aclassof  transit  passengers  "which  requires  somewhat  different    ^JfJ^^^^&f^ 
treatment  in  practice  tnan  ''transits''  as  ordinarily  understood  and ^^J™~^ljj~S! 
"transient  visitors,''  whose  cases  are  covered  b^  the  preceding  para- piyiDgtoL 
graphs  hereof,  consists  of  aliens  visiting  the  Umted  States  as  tourists, 
on  pleasure  or  business.    With  r^;ard  to  such  class,  no  pa3rment  or 
deposit  of  head  tax  need  be  re<iuired,  if  the  immigration  officers  at  the 
port  of  entry'  are  satisfied  that  it  is  the  bona  fide  intent  of  the  passen^r 
merely  to  visit  or  tour  the  United  States.    For  instance,  when  an  alien 
is  in  possession  of  first-class  round  trip  or  through  transportation,  or  other 
circumstances  are  present,  indicating  with  reasonable  certainty  that  the 

gassenger  is  a  tourist,  deposit  should  not  be  required;  if  doubt  exists, 
6  should  be  classed  as  a'" transit"  or  "transient  visitor." 
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mSCELLAJTBOlTS  STTLBS. 

GAttleM«i:  RuLB  42.  CaUlemen. — It  is  ordered  that  all  cattlemen  retunung  to 

Admiasion  of;  ports  within  the  United  States  holding  certificates  duly  aisned  by  a 
commisBioner  of  immi^tion  or  an  immigrant  inspector  shsSl  be  enti- 
tled, upon  identification,  to  admission  into  the  United  States  without 
further  examination  by  the  immigration  officers,  to  whom  said  certifi- 
cate must  be  presented  and  suixendened,  which  certificate  must  be  as 
follows: 


Form  of  oertlfl-  Form  567. 
Oftte  for. 


[Stub.] 


No 

Port  of 

Date 

Name 

Age 

Native  of 

Employed  by. 
Of 


19. 


A  cattleman  sailing  on 
the  steamship 

Surrendered  at  the  port 
of 

Height 

Weight 

Color  of  hair 

Color  of  eyes 

General  remarks 


Signature  of  cattleman: 


Cattlemen^  8  certifioate  o/admisnon. 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labox. 
Immioratiox  Service. 


No... 


Poet  of. 


19.. 


This  is  to  certify  that a  native 

of age ,  who  is  duly 

accredited  an  employee  of 

sailing  on  the  steamship 

,  19. . . ,  is  a  cattleman  from  the 

port  of United  States  of 

America. 

The  holder  of  this  certificate  will  be  per^ 
mitted  to  enter  the  United  States  as  a  return- 
ing cattleman  on  r>resentation  of  this  certifi- 
cate and  proper  identification  by  the  immi- 
Sation  inspector, 
eight 

Weight 

Color  of  hair 

Color  of  eyes 

General  remarks 


Immigration 
ofllciAU: 


Administration 
of  oaths  by; 


Poatlng  laws: 

Filing     certifi- 
cate of. 


Offleial  e  o  m- 
muilcattons: 

To  be  sent 
tbroagli     official 


Commimoner  of  ImmigraHon. 

Note.— Thiscertlflcate  most  be  Aimished  by  the  oom- 
mjssloner  of  immigration,  or  immlsrant  inspector,  to  the 
steamship  company  at  the  port  of  departure.  Tne  cer- 
tificate will  be  flUed  In  by  the  United  States  officer  and 
delivered  to  the  captain  of  the  vessel  upon  which  the 
cattleman  sails,  who  in  turn  will  deliver  toe  paper  to  the 
person  In  whose  name  It  is  Issued,  at  the  foreign  port  of 
destination,  to  enable  the  cattleman  to  return.  Any 
alteration  or  erasure  of  this  certificate  renders  it  voldf, 
and  If  it  is  presented  by  any  person  other  than  its  right- 
ful owner  it  will  be  taken  upand  the  holder  subjected  to 
the  inspection  required  by  law. 

Rule  43.  Administration  of  oaths. — ^The  authority  to  administer  oaths 
conferred  upon  immigration  officials  by  section  24  of  the  immigration  act 
is  limited  to  matters  ''touching  the  right  of  any  alien  to  enter  the 
United  States. ' '  When,  therefore,  such  officials  are  detailed  to  investi- 
gate frauds  or  attempts  to  defraud  the  Government,  or  any  irregularity 
or  misconduct  of  any  officer  or  agent  of  the  United  States,  section  183  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  should  be  relied  upon  for  authority  to  administer 
oaths  to  witnesses. 

Rule  44.  Posting  of  immigration  acta. — ^The  certificate  required  by 
section  8  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1893^  that  copies  of 
the  immigration  acts  have  been  duly  posted,  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  Conunerce  and  Labor  upon  the  first  da3rs  of  January  and 
July  of  each  year. 

Rule  45.  Official  communications. — Officers  employed  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  immigration  and  Chinese-exclusion  laws  are  notified 
that  all  communications  to  the  department  upon  official  matters  must 
be  addressed  to  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  or  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  Labor  through  official  channels. 
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Rule  46.  Telegraphing. — ^Witli  the  object  of  reducing  the  expense    Teleirnphlnff: 
of  telegraphine  in  connection  with  the  omciiJ  busineas  of  the  Immi^-     Ck>de  for. 
tion  Service,  tne  telegraphic  code  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Immi£;Ta- 
tion  and  Naturalization  will  be  employed  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

Rule  47.  Uniforms. — It  is  hereoy  ordered  that  inspection  officers    Uniforms j 
and  employees  of  the  Unmigration  Service  stationed  at  ports  or  places    ,^®**"  reqali^ 
of  entry  into  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  shall,  while  on  duty,  «***<>  ^«*r« 
unless  otherwise  specially  directed  in  writing,  wear  uniforms  desig- 
nated by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  said  uniforms 
to  be  purchased  by  the  said  inspectors  and  employees. 

(a)  LFniform  Suits:  Uniform  suits  will  be  made  of  dark  blue  cloth,  -^^y***"*  **^ 
The  following  are  the  prescribed  styles:  cermng— 

Suiisfor  inspectors  and  assistant  inspectors— Coats. — Double-breasted    Salts; 
sack,  four  buttons  on  each  side,  ends  cut  square.    Two  lower  outside 
pockets,  one  on  upper  left  side  and  small  ticket  pocket  on  right  side. 
A 11  outside  pockets  to  have  flaps,  except  upper  left-hand  pocket.    Two 
inside  pockets.    All  pockets  to  be  of  liberal  size. 

Vests. — Single-breasted,  six  buttons,  collar.  Four  pockets  without 
flaps.    Bone  buttons. 

Trousers. — Plain,  with  side  pockets,  two  hip  pockets,  and  watch 
pocket.    No  stripe.    Band  back  and  front  on  insiae  at  bottom. 

Suits  for  all  other  officials. — Same  as  above,  except  that  coat  shall  be 
sine^le-breasted  instead  of  double-breasted. 

(o)  Buttons:  The  bone  buttons  upon  suits  will  be  of  a  special    Battoos; 
pattern  designed  to  fit  brass  button  shells  (detachable)  which  must  be 
affixed  and  worn  in  all  cases  while  on  duty.    Button  shells  will  be 
forwarded  without  cost  upon  application  to  the  bureau. 

(c)  Gaps:  Contract  has  been  made  for  uniform  caps,  which  must  be    ^P*: 
paia  for  by  the  employees,  the  cost  per  cap  being  two  dollars.    If  money         * 
order  for  this  sum  is  forwarded  to  the  bureau,  through  official  channels, 

full  name  and  title  of  employee  and  size  of  cap  wanted  being  stated, 
the  same  will  be  ordered  sent  direct  to  purchaser,  express  charges  col- 
lect. The  winter  cap  is  made  of  blue  cloth  ana  the  summer  cap  of 
black  silk.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  blue  cloth  cap  will  be  fur- 
nished. 

(d)  Cap  Insignia:  Caps  will  be  provided  with  appropriate  insignia    Cap  insignia; 
and  lettering  without  charge  to  employees,  but  orders  must  be  placed 

through  the  bureau  in  every  instance. 

(e)  Collar  Insignia:  Inspectors  in  charge  of  stations,  or  of  the    Collar  insignia; 
various  divisions  at  the  principal  ports  of  entry,  will  be  designated  by 

an  appropriate  leeend  worn  on  bom  sides  of  the  front  of  the  coat  collar. 
These  legends  will  be  worked  in  gold  letters  upon  blue  cloth,  and  may 
be  obtained  free  of  cost  upon  application  to  the  bureau.  The  cloth 
strips  will  be  attached  to  the  coat  collars  with  hooks  and  eyes,  so  that 
they  may  readily  be  removed. 

(/)  Service  Insignia:  Immifirant  and  Chinese  inspectors  one  year  in  Service  insignia; 
the  service  may  be  designated  oy  a  strip  of  gold  braid  upon  the  top  of 
the  cuff  of  the  left  coat  sleeve  2  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  deeve 
and  extending  halfway  around  it.  An  additional  strip  may  be  added 
one-fourth  inch  higher  than  its  predecessor  for  each  year's  completed 
service  up  to  five  years,  when  a  small  gold  star  may  be  worn  in  lieu  of 
the  braid,  which  should  then  be  removed.  For  each  year  from  five  to 
nine,  inclusive,  a  strip  of  gold  braid  may  be  added.  Ten  years'  con- 
tinuous service  may  be  inaicated  by  two  stars,  and  so  on.  The  eauip- 
ments  needed  to  comply  with  this  requirement  can  be  secured  witnout 
chaxge  upon  application  to  the  bureau,  the  full  name  and  exact  service 
of  the  employee  bein^  stated.  Insignia  Ib  issued  to  inspectors  only. 
The  length  of  service  is  reckoned  from  the  date  of  original  appointment 
as  inspector,  and  must  not  include  prior  service  in  other  capacities.  In 
making  request  for  insignia,  give  date  of  ori^nal  appointment  as 
inspector,  or  if  at  present  wearing  insignia,  describe  same  and  give  date 
on  which  the  lastprior  addition  thereto  was  received  from  the  bureau. 

(jg)  Seasons:  Tne  time  of  changing  from  one  weight  of  uniform  to 
another  will  be  governed  by  the  change  of  seasons  at  the  various  sta- 
tions of  employees.  Officers  stationed  in  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  may 
wear  white  duck  uniforms  and  caps,  insignia  for  the  latter  to  be  pro- 
cured free  of  cost  upon  application  to  the  bureau. 
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unifoims; 


Inspeetlons; 


UnlTorau:  (h)  Lxoht-Weight  Uniforms:  Officers  and  employees  stationed  at 

^^1^  g^t-welght  places  where  the  climate  is  too  warm  to  admit  of  comfort  in  wearing 
n  Arrna-  ^^  regular  summer  imilorm  may  have  their  miiforms  made  of  li^t 

materud  suited  to  the  locality,  subject  to  the  stipulation  that  the  cmor 
and  style  shall  conform  to  tne  requirements  .of  paragraph  (a)  hereof. 
The  special  buttons  required  to  fit  brass  shells  may  be  procured  from 
the  bureau. 

(t)  iNSPEcnoNs:  Conmussioners  of  immigration  and  inspectors  in 
charge  will  make  reports  to  the  bureau  on  the  first  davs  of  January  and 
July  regarding  the  condition  of  each  part  of  the  uniform  of  every  em- 
ployee under  their  respective  jurisdictions,  each  portion  of  every  imi- 
lorm  being  eraded  as  excellent,  good,  fair,  or  bad,  as  the  case  mav  be. 
Form  596  wul  be  used  in  making  these  reixirts.  and  if  any  reports  blow- 
ing the  condition  to  be  ''  bad  are  maae,  tne  steps  that  nave  been 
t^en  to  correct  this  condition  should  be  noted. 
New  appoint-  (J)  New  Appointees:  Officers  having  chaige  of  immigration  sta- 
tions, districts,  or  ports  will  require  employees  newly  appointed  and 
ordered  to  report  to  them  for  duty  to  provide  themselves  with  standard 
uniforms  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  assimment  to  duty,  and 
will  see  that  the  full  uniform  is  worn  by  all  employees,  as  herein  pro- 
vided. 

Rule  48.  For  convenience  in  enforcing  both  the  immigration  and  the 
Chinese-exclusion  laws,  the  territory  within  which  immi^pration  offi- 
^  ^  "^cials  are  located  is  divided  into  districts,  under  the  junsdiction  of 

HaMiquarten;  commissionerB  of  immigration  or  inspectors  in  chaige,  numbered. 
Extent.  defined,  and  with  headquarters  fixed,  as  follows: 


Dlstrleti: 

Number; 
Official 
charge: 


Dbt 
No. 


1 
2 

8 


8 


Title  of  ofBoer. 


(Commissioner  of  im- 
mkration. 


.do. 


Chinese  inspector  in 
charse. 

Gommusioner  of  im- 
migration. 


.do. 


Inspector  in  charge. 


.do. 


Commissioner  of  im< 
migration. 

Inspector  in  charge. . . 


Location  of  head- 
quarters. 


Montreal,  P.  Q., 

Canada. 
Boston,  Mass 


EUis  Island,  New 
York  Harbor. 

17  State  Street, 
NewYork,N.Y. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 


Baltimore,  Md... 


Norfolk,  Va. 


Jacksonville,  Fla. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Galveston,  Tex. . . 


Extent  of  districts. 


Canadian  border  and  Oanadian 
seaports. 

New  En^and  States,  fnrlndtng 
port  of  Boston  and  subporta  oi 
Portland  and  New  Bedford. 

New  York  and  New  Jersey;  lift- 
migratlon  matters  only. 

New  York  and  New  Jersey;  Chi- 
nese matters  only. 

Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and 
West  Virginia;  port  of  PhUadel- 

Ehia  and  substations  of  Pitts- 
urg,  Chester,  and  Wllmtnctoo. 

Marybnd  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia; port  of  Baltimore  and  sub- 
ports  of  Annapolis  and  Wash- 
mgton. 

Virf^nla,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina:  port  of  Norfolk 
and  subports  of  Kewxxirt  News, 
WUmlneton.  and  Charleston. 

Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama; 
port  of  Jacksonville  and  subports 
of  Savannah,  Brunswlck,Tampa, 
Miami,  Key  West,  Penaaoola* 
and  Mobile. 

Louisiana,  Mlssissippf,  Arkansas, 
and  Tennessee;  port  of  New  Or- 
leans and  subports  of  Goll^Mrt 
and  Pascacoula. 

The  port  of  Galveston  and  sub- 
ports  of  Port  Arthur  and  Corpos 
Christl,  Tex.  The  territory 
bounded  on  the  north  and  east 
by  the  Louisiana-Texas  bords 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico:  on  the 
west  bv  the  westerly  bounda* 
rles  of  the  following  oonntles  in 
Texas:  Shelby,  Nacogdoches,  An- 
gelina, Polk.  Ban  Jacinto,  Mant- 
g^erv,  Harris,  Fort  Beod, 
Wharton,  Jackson,  VletorlB, 
Refugfo.  San  Patrldo.  and  Nue- 
ces; ana  on  the  south  by  the 
southerly  boundary  of  Na 
County,  Tcs* 
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Dist 
No. 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 

17 
18 

21 
22 
23 


Title  o!  oiBiser. 


Inspector  in  obaise .. 

....do 

...,do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

CommissloiMr  oi  Im- 
migration. 

Inspector  in  charge. . . 

Commissioner  of  im- 
migration. 

Inspector  in  charge 


•  •  •  « 


Commissioner  of  im- 

migratton. 
Inspector  in  charge. .. . 

Supervising  inspector. 


Location  of 
qmiten. 


Cleveland,  Ohio.. 

Chicago,  HI 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
St.  Louis,  Mo 

Denver,  Colo 

Helena,  Mont 

Seattle,  Wash.... 


Portland,  Oreg.... 
San  Fiandsoo,  Cal. 

San  Joan,  P.  R... 
HonolalQ,  Hawaii. 
El  Paso,  Tex..... 


Extent  of  districts. 


Distriotss 


Ohio  and  Kentucky;  substations 
at  Toledo  and  Cindnnati. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin. 

Minnesota  and  North  and  South 
Dakota. 

Missouri,  Iowa,  Elansas,  and  Olda- 
homa. 

Colorado,  Wyoming,  NebrBska,and 
Utah;  substation  at  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Montana  and  Idaho;  substation 
at  Havre,  Mont.     % 

Washington:  port  of  Seattle  and 
subports  of  Taooma,  Port  Town- 
send,  and  Olympia:  substations 
of  Spokane  and  walla  Walla. 

Oregon;  port  of  Portland  and  sub* 
port  01  Astoria. 

Northern  California  and  Nevada; 
port  of  San  Frandsco. 

Alaska;  port  of  Ketohikan  and 
substations  of  Skagway  and 
Nome. 

Porto  Rico;  port  of  San  Juan  and 
subport  of  Fence. 

Territory  of  Hawaii,  including  all 
ports. 

Texas,  except  pdrtion  comprising 
district  number  0;  New  Mexico; 
and  Arisona;  port  of  El  Paso, 
subports  of  Nogales,  Douglas, 
Waco,  Del  Rio,  Eagle  Pass,  Lare- 
do. Hidalgo,  and  Brownsville; 
sunstations  of  San  Antonio,  Tuc- 
son, and  Fort  Worth. 

Southern  California;  port  of  San 
Diego  and  substations  of  Los 
Anodes  and  Andrade. 


a  District  No.  19  consolidated  with  No.  23. 


Rule  49.  In  furthemnce  of  the  requirement  of  section  13  of  the 
immigration  act,  that  the  groups  in  which  aliens  are  listed  shall  be 
"convenient/'  transportation  companies  are  directed,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, to  assemble  or  group  together  all  aliens  coming  from  the  same 
locality. 

Rule  50.  Inspection  and  entry  of  aliens  into  the  mainland  of  the 
United  States  from  foreign  countries,  through  Porto  Rican  or  Hawaiian 
territorjr  under  the  immigration  act,  will  be  accomplished  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  provisions: 

(a)  All  aliens  arriving  in  Porto  Rico  or  Hawaii  destined  to  the 
mainland  of  the  United  States  shall  be  inspected  at  the  time  of  arrival 
and  be  given  a  certificate  of  the  form  set  forth  below.  The  holders  of 
such  certificate,  duly  signed  by  the  United  States  commissioner  of 
immiRration  at  San  Juan,  or  by  the  inspector  in  charge  at  Honolulu, 

.  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  to  the  United  States  at  any  one  of  the 
various  ports  of  entry  without  further  examination  by  the  United 
States  immigration  omcers  as  to  their  right  to  enter,  upon  their  identi- 
fication and  surrender  of  such  certificate  to  such  officials  and  upon 
payment  of  head  tax. 

(b)  Aliens  manifested  in  good  faith  to  Porto  Rico  or  Hawaii,  who 
shall  reside  there  for  a  time,  and  who  subsequently  desire  to  proceed 
to  the  United  States,  shall,  upon  application  to  the  commissioner  of 
immigration  at  San  Juan  or  to  the  inspector  in  chaige  at  Honolulu,  be 
fumisned  with  the  certificate  herein  referred  to,  attesting  their  previous 
examination. 

(c)  Failure  to  present  the  said  certificate  shall  be  deemed  presump- 
tive evidence  that  examination  has  not  occurred  in  Porto  Rico  or 
Hawaii,  and  the  alien  shall  be  arrested  in  the  manner  provided  by 


Porto  Bleo  and 
Hawaii: 


Aliens  arriving 
must  be  exam- 
ined and  given 
certificate; 


Surrender  of 
certificate; 

How  procored; 


What   certifi- 
cate denotes; 
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Porto  Bleosmd  sections  20  and  21  of  the  immigration  act,  and  deported,  unless  he 
**"*"*  shows  that  his  presence  in  the  country  is  lawful  or  that  his  residence 

to  M^rf  0^^^^  Porto  Rico  or  Hawaii  or  the  mainland,  or  both,  has  exceeded  the 
cate;  period  of  three  yean. 

Httd  tax  not     (d)  Head  tax  is  not  to  be  collected  in  the  cases  of  aliens  who  arrived 
collectible;  in  Porto  Rico  or  Hawaii  prior  to  July  1,  1907,  at  which  time  the  Act  of 

February  20, 1907,  took  effect. 
(e)  The  certificate  shall  be  in  the  following  form: 

Fonn  of  certifl-  Alien  eertifieaU — InnUar  territory. 

«««•  Form  646.  *  No.... 

DsFAinVENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LaBOR, 

Immigration  Ssryice, 

Port  of , , ,19/..     . 

This  is  to  certify  that ,  a  native  of ,  who  arrived 

at  the  port  of per  steamship ,  on  the ,  19. . , 

has  been  duly  inspected  and  registered,  and  will  be  admitted  into  the 
United  States  upon  proper  identification  and  payment  of  head  tax, 
and  surrender  of  this  certificate  to  any  immigration  ofllcer  at  a  desig- 
nated port  of  entry. 

The  description  of  the  holder  is  as  follows:  Age ;  height ; 

weight :  color  of  hair ;  color  of  eyes 

Itemarks  (note  destination,  etc.): 


(NamB)  (tlUe) 

Surrendered  at to  Inspected , ,  191. . . 

(/)  Special  material  facts  should  be  noted  on  the  back  of  the  certifi- 
cate with  proper  reference  thereto  on  the  face. 

Dan'l  J.  Kbbfb, 
Commisnfmer^Oeneral  of  Immiffraiion. 
Approved  February  1, 1911. 
Benj.  S.  Cable, 

Acting  Secretary, 
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TREATY,  lAWS,  AND  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  AD- 
MISSION OF  CHINESE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  Treaty  Between  the  United  States  and  China  Concerning  Immigration. 

2.  Laws  Relating  to  the  Admifision  of  Chinese. 

3.  Executive  Order  of  the  Qovemor  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

4.  Regulations  Governing  the  Admission  of  Chinese. 

6.  Department  Circular  Respecting  Admission  of  Exempt  Classes. 
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TEEATT,  LAWS,  AND  BEOUIATIOVS  GOVEUmrG  THE  ADMISSION 

OF  CHIVESE. 

1.  TBSATT   BETWEEN    THE  UNITED   STATES  AND   CHINA  CONCEBKINO 

DIMIGEATION. 

(22  Stat.,  826.)  • 

[CkxDcluded  November  17, 1880;  ratiflcatlon  adviaed  by  the  Senate  Mav  5, 1881;  ratified  bv  the  President 
May  0, 1881;  ratifications  exchanged  July  19, 1881;  prociauned  October  5, 1881.] 

Bt  thb  Pbbbident  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  China,  '''S*^7°fo^ 
for  the  modification  of  the  existing  treaties  between  the  two  countries,  v^"*"*''  ">  low- 
by  providing  for  the  future  regulation  of  Chinese  immigration  into  the 
ifnited  States,  was  concluded  and  signed  at  Peking  in  tne  English  and 
Chinese  languages,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  November  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty,  the  original  of  the 
Engliah  text  of  which  treaty  is  word  for  word  as  follows: 

Whereas  in  the  eighth  year  of  Hsien  Feng,  anno  Domini  1858,  a  Preamble  of; 
treaty  of  peace  and  frienadiip  was  conclude  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  China,  and  to  which  were  added,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  Tung  Chih.  anno  Domini  1868,  certain  supplementary  articles 
to  the  advantage  of  both  parties,  which  supplementary  articles  were  to 
be  perpetually  observed  and  obeyed ;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  because  of  the  con- 
stantly increasing  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  and  tne  embarrassments  con8e(]^uent  upon  such  im- 
migration, now  aesires  to  negotiate  a  modification  of  the  existing 
treaties  which  shall  not  be  in  direct  contravention  of  their  spirit — 

Now,  therefore,  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  has    Commission- 
appointed  James  B.  AngeU,  of  Michigan;  John  F.  Swift,  of  California  J|"P**^^^^; 
and  William  Henry  Trescot,  of  South  C^irolina,  as  his  commissioners  lag.  ' 
plenipotentiary :  and  His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Emneror  of  China, 
nas  appointed  Pao  Chiin,  a  member  of  His  Imperial  Majesty's  privy 
council,  and  superintendent  of  the  board   of  civil  office;  and  Li 
Hungtsao,  a  member  of  His  Imperial  Majesty's  privy  council,  as  his 
commoners  plenii>otentkry;  wd  the  kid  co^uni^onera  plenipo- 
tentiary,  having  conjointly  examined  their  full  powers,  ana  having 
discussed  the  points  of  possible  modification  in  existing  treaties,  have 
agreed  upon  the  foUowing  articles  in  modification.  ^ 

Article  I. 

Whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States    ^^^S**,!!!!?'" 
the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States,  or  their  residence  |"j   mnMBstoii 
therein,  anects  or  threatens  to  affect  the  interests  of  that  country,  or  to  of   !mm£ratlon 
endanger  the  good  order  of  the  said  country  or  of  any  locality  within  of. 
the  territory  thereof,  the  Government  of  China  agrees  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  may  regulate,  limit,  or  suspend  such  coming 
or  residence,  but  may  not  absolutely  prohibit  it.<>    The  limitation  or 

<>  Amended  by  various  provisions  of  law  prohibiting  the  admission 
of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States. 
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BUBpenaion  diall  be  reasonable,  and  shall  apply  only  to  Chinese  who 
may  go  to  the  United  States  as  laborers,  otner  clasBes  not  bein^  in- 
cluded in  the  limitations.  Legislation  taken  in  zegaid  to  Chmese 
laborers  will  be  of  such  a  character  onl  v  as  is  necessary  to  enforce  the 
r^^ulation,  limitation,  or  suspension  of  immigration,  and  immigrants 
shall  not  be  subject  to  personal  maltreatment  or  abuse. 

Abticle  II. 


U 


"■b-     Chinese  subjects,  whether  proceeding  to  the   United   States  as 
■Im'suim:  *  toacl^era,  students,  merchants,  or  from  curiosity,  together  with  their 
Tnfttment  and  ^^^Y  ^^^  household  servants,  and  Chinese  laborers  who  are  now  in  the 
priyiteget  of.       United  States  shall  be  allowed  to  eo  and  come  of  their  own  free  will 

and  accord,  and  shall  be  accorded  aU  the  rights,  privileges,  immimities, 
and  exemptions  which  are  accorded  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the 
most  &vored  nation. 

Abucle  III. 

If  Chinese  laborers,  or  Chinese  of  any  other  class,  now  either  perma- 
nently or  temporarily  residing  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
meet  with  illtreatment  at  the  hands  of  any  other  persons,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  will  exert  all  its  power  to  devise  measures  for 
their  protection  and  to  secure  to  them  the  same  rights,  privileges,  im- 
munities, and  exemptions  as  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or  sub- 
jects of  the  most  favored  nation,  and  to  which  they  are  entitled  by 
treaty. 

AniTCLs  IV. 

FktarelMrUU-  The  high  contracting  powers  having  acreed  upon  the  foreeoing  arti- 
SoveraH»t  to  ^^^*  whenever  the  Government  of  the  IJnited  States  shall  adopt  legis- 
be  MtYlMd  of.  lative  measures  in  accordance  therewith,  such  measures  will  be  com- 
municated to  the  Government  of  China.  If  the  measures  as  enacted 
are  found  to  work  hardship  upon  the  subjects  of  China,  the  Chineee 
minister  at  Washington  may  bring  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States,  who  will  consider  the  subject  with 
him;  and  the  Chinese  foreign  office  mav  also  bring  the  matter  to  the 
notice  of  the  United  States  minister  at  reking  and  consider  the  subject 
with  him.  to  the  end  that  mutual  and  un^ualined  benefit  majr  result. 

In  faitn  whereof  the  respective  plempotentiaries  have  si^ed  and 
sealed  the  foregoing  at  Pexing,  in  English  and  Chinese^  bemj^  three 
originals  of  each  text  of  even  tenor  and  date,  the  ratifications  of  which 
shall  be  exchanged  at  Peking  within  one  year  from  date  of  its  execution. 
Done  at  Peking,  this  seventeenth  day  of- November,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  1880.    Kuanghsil,  sixth  year,  tenth  moon,  fifteenth  day. 


SIgaatuw. 


James  B.  Anoell. 
John  F.  Swipt. 
Wm.  Henrt  Trbscot. 
Pao  ChIjn. 
Li  Hunotsao. 


SEAL. 
SBAIi. 

seal. 

SEAL. 
SEAL. 


ProeUmattoa.  And  whereas  the  said  treaty  has  been  duly  ratified  on  both  parts  and 
the  respective  ratifications  were  exchanged  at  Peking  on  the  19th 
day  of  July  ,'1881: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  have  caused  the  said  treaty  to  be  made 
public  to  the  end  that  the  same  and  every  article  and  clause  Uiereof  mi^ 
oe  observed  and  fulfilled  with  good  ^th  by  the  United  States  and  the 
citizens  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  afilxed. 

Done  in  Washington  this  fifth  day  of  October  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  himdred  and  eighty-one,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred  and  sixth. 


fSEAL.] 

By  the  President: 

James  G.  Blaine, 

Secretary  o/SUUe. 


Chester  A.  Arthur. 


\ 
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2.  LAWS  BXLATXNQ  TO  THE  ADMISSION  OF  CHINXSX. 

EACT  OF  HAT  6,  ISO,  AS  AMENBSB  AND  ADDED  TO  BY  ACT  OF  JULY 

5,  1884^] 

(22  Stat.,  p.  58;  23  Stat.,  p.  115.) 

AN  ACT  To  amend  an  act  entitled:  ^'An  act  to  execute  certain  treaty 
stipulations  relating  to  Chinese,  approved  May  sixth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-two. " 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of, Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  one  of  the  act 
entitled  '*An  act  to  execute  certain  treaty  stipulations  relating  to 
Chinese, "  approved  May  sixth,  ek^hteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  is 
herebv  amenaed  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"Wnereas  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States    Pi»ft«ible. 
the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  this  country  endangers  the  good  order 
of  certain  localities  within  tlie  territory  thereof;  Therefore 

^*Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  %n  Congress  assembled,  That  from  and  after  the  passage    J'^^,'^"/, 
of  this  act,  and  until  the  expiration  of  ten  years  next  after  the  passage  saCT^^forten 
of  this  act,  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States  be,  and  years; 
the  same  is  hereby  suBpended,  and  during  such  suspension  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  any  Chinese  laborer  to  come  mm  any  foreign  port  or  place, 
or  having  so  come  to  remain  within  the  United  States. " 

Section  two  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  master  of  any  veseel  who  shall  knowingly  brinjg    Laborers: 
within  the  United  States  on  such  vessel,  and  land,  or  attempt  to  land,    ^****'*V*^LJ2 
or  permit  to  be  landed  anjr  Chinese  laborer,  frgm  any  foreign  port  or SJbringlngT*^^*^ 
place,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars  for  each  and  every  such  Chinese  laborer  so  brought,  and  may 
also  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceediQg  one  year. " 

Section  three  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  fa^^°S  JSldeS 

"Sec.  3.  That  the  two  foregoing  sections  shall  not  apply  to  Chinese  laborers; 
laborers  who  were  in  the  Unitea  States  on  the  seventeenth  day  of 
November,  eighteen  himdred  and  eighty,  or  who  shall  have  come  mto 
the  same  before  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  next  after  the  passage 
of  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  amendatory,  nor  shall  said  sections  apply 
to  Chinese  laborers,  who  shall  produce  to  such  master  before  going  on 
board  such  vessel,  and  shaU  produce  to  the  collector  of  the  port  in 
the  United  States  at  which  such  vessel  shall  arrive,  the  evidence  nerein- 
after  in  this  act  required  of  his  being  one  of  the  laborers  in  this  section 
mentioned;  nor  shall  the  two  foregoiag  sections  apply  to  the  case  of  any    Exception     in 
master  whose  vessel,  being  bound  to  a  port  not  within  the  United  S^SeM.  ^**** 
States,  shall  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  by 
reason  of  being  in  distress  or  in  stress  of  weather,  or  touching  at  any 

?ort  of  the  United  States  on  its  voyage  to  any  foreign  port  or  place: 
Provided,  That  all  Chinese  laborers  brought  on  such  vessel  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  land  except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  and  must  depart 
with  the  vessel  on  leaving  port.  "& 

a  The  act  of  May  6,  1882,  as  amended  and  added  to  by  the  act  of 
July  5.  1884,  was  continued  in  force  for  an  additional  period  of  ten 
years  from  May  5,  1892,  by  the  act  of  May  5,  1892  (27  Stat.,  p.  25); 
and  was,  with  all  laws  on  this  subject  in  force  on  April  29,  1902,  re- 
enacted,  extended,  and  continued  without  modification,  limitation, 
or  condition  by  the  act  of  April  29,  1902  (32  Stat.,  p.  176),  as  amended 
by  the  act  of  April  27, 1904  (33  Stat.,  p.  428^. 

b  Sections  4  and  5  have  been  superseded  by  the  act  of  September  13, 
1888,  and  are  therefore  omitted.  If  needed  for  reference  m  historical 
way  or  in  connection  with  prosecutions,  see  23  Stat.,  115. 

«  «  *  *  • 
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^"WM  «**•'  "Sec.  6.  That  in  order  to  the  &ithful  execution  of  the  piovisioiifl  of 
iMMM  UboraiBt  ^jj|g  ^^^^  every  Chinese  person,  other  than  a  laborer,  who  may  be 
fj^S^^^  n  d  entitled  by  said  treaty  or  this  act  to  come  within  the  United  States, 
identmation  by  and  who  shall  be  about  to  come  to  the  United  States,  shall  obtain  the 
Chinese  or  other  permission  of  and  be  identified  as  so  entitled  by  the  Chinese  Govem- 
moA^  ment,  or  of  such  other  fofeign  €rovemment  of  which  at  the  time  such 

'  Chinese  person  shall  be  a  subject,  in  each  case  to  be  evidenced  by  a 

How  identified  certificate  issued  by  such  Government,  which  certificate  shall  be  in  the 
^"^.  6    oer-  Sogiigii  language,  and  shall  show  such  permiasion,  with  the  name  of  the 

permitted  person  in  his  or  her  proper  signature,  and  which  certificate 
shall  state  tne  individual,  family,  and  tribal  name  in  fuU,  title  or  ofiScial 
rank,  if  any,  the  age,  height,  and  all  physical  peculiarities,  former  and 
present  occupation  or  profession,  when  and  where  and  how  long  pur- 
sued, and  place  of  residence  of  the  person  to  whom  the  certificate  is 
issued,  and  that  such  person  is  entitled  by  this  act  to  come  within  the 
United  States.^ 
Merehaati:  "If  the  person  ^  applying  for  a  certificate  shall  be  a  merchant,  said 

Additional  date  certificate  shall,  in  addition  to  above  requirements,  state  the  nature, 
in  certiflcates  of;  character,  and  estimated  value  of  the  business  carried  on  by  him  pnor 

to  and  at  the  time  of  his  application  as  aforesaid :  Provided,  That 

Who  are  not.    nothing  in  this  act  nor  in  said  treaty  shall  be  construed  as  embracing 

within  the  meaning  of  the  word  'merchant,'  hucksters,  peddlers,  or 

those  engaged  in  taking,  drying,  or  otherwise  preserving  shell  or  oUier 

fish  for  home  consumption  or  eiroortation.^ 

Tnvelen:  "If  the  certificate  be  sought  for  the  purpose  of  travel  for  curiosity, 

Additional  data  it  shall  also  state  whether  the  applicant  intends  to  pass  throuj^h  or 

in  certificates  of.  ^j^vel  within  the  United  States,  together  with  his  financial  standing  in 

the  country  from  which  such  certificate  is  desired. 

"gw.  6"  cer-     "The  certificate  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  the  identity  of  the  per- 

tllleale:  g^^  named  therein  shall,  before  such  person  goes  on  board  any  vessel  to 

^^Consoiar  vise  proceed  to  the  United  States,  be  visaed  by  ttie  indorsement  of  the  dip- 

'  lomatic  representatives  of  the  United  States  in  the  foreign  country  from 

which  sucn  certificate  issues,  or  of  the  consular  representative  of  the 

United  States  at  the  port  or  place  from  which  the  person  named  in  the 

certificate  is  about  to  depart;  and  such  diplomatic  representative  or 

consular  representative  whose  indorsement  is  so  required  is  hereby 

empowered,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  before  indorsing  such  certificate 

as  aforesaid,  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  statemente  set  forth  in 

said  certificate,  and  if  he  shall  find  upon  examination  that  said  or  any 

of  the  statements  therein  contained  are  untrue  it  shall  be  his  duty  to 

refuse  to  indorse  the  same. 

Is  prima  facie     "Such  certificate  visaed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence 

UnU^%t?te*s<^*  the  facts  set  forth  therein,  and  shall  be  produced  to  the  Chinese 

and  sole  evidence  inspector  in  charge  of  the  port  in  the  district  in  the  United  States  at 

for  holder;  which  the  person  named  therein  shall  arrive,  and  afterward  produced 

to  the  proper  authorities  of  the  United  States  whenever  lawfully 
demanded,  and  shall  be  the  sole  evidence  permissible  on  the  part  of 
the  person  so  producing  the  same  to  establisn  a  right  of  entry  into  the 
United  States;  but  saia  certificate  may  be  controverted  ana  the  fects 
therein  stated  disproved  by  the  United  States  authorities/ 'c 
Penalties  f  o  r  "Sec.  7.  That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  and  falsely  alter  or 
to?fa&e°^  "***'^  substitute  any  name  tor  the  name  written  in  such  certificate  or  forge 

any  such  certificate,  or  knowingly  utter  any  forged  or  fraudulent  cer- 
tincate,  or  falsely  personate  any  person  named  in  any  such  certificate, 

<^  Official  signing  certificate  must  be  known  or  shown  to  have  authority 
from  foreign  Government,  54  Fed.,  490.  For  list  of  such  officials,  see 
Rule  10. 

2»For  definition  of  ^'Merchant,'*  see  sec.  2,  act  Nov.  3,  1893;  of 
"Student,"  Rule  8. 

cSec.  6  certificates. — ^Must  conform  strictly  to  all  requirements — 
186  U.  S.,  168,  176;  83  Fed.,  832;  133  Fed.,  392;  22  Op.  Atty.  Gen., 
130.  Administrative  officers  sole  judge  of  sufficiency  and  wei^t  ol — 
186  U.  S.,  168,  176.  Admission  under  not  for  laboring  purposes— 83 
Fed.,  832;  86  Fed.,  605;  133  Fed.,  154  and  391.  Sole  evidence  permis- 
sible on  part  of  Chinese— 140  U.  S.,  424;  48  Fed.,  668;  93  Fed.,  797: 
97  Fed.,  576;  100  Fed.,  609. 
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shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  miBdemeanor;  and  upon  conviction  thereof    **8m.  •***  ecr- 
ahall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and  impris-  ^^^^' 
oned  in  a  penitentiary  for  a  term  of  not  more  l^n  five  years. 
Section  eidit  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
'*Sec.  8.  That  the  master  of  anv  vessel  arriving  in  the  United  States    Haalfflft: 
from  any  foreign  port  or  place  snail,  at  the  same  time  he  delivers  a    Master  of  vMsel 
nianifest  of  the  caigo,  and  if  there  be  no  cargo,  then  at  the  time  of  mak-  *®  '"™*«*»  sworn; 
ing  a  report  of  the  entry  of  the  vessel  pursuant  to  law.  in  addition  to  the 
otner  matter  required  to  be  reported,  and  before  landing,  or  permitting 
to  land,  any  Cninese  passengers,  deliver  and  report  to  the  Chinese 
inspector  in  charge  of  the  district  in  which  such  vessels  ^idl  have 
amved  a  separate  list  of  all  Chinese  passengers  taken  on  board  his 
vessel  at  any  foreign  port  or  place,  and  all  such  passengers  on  bcraurd  the 
vessel  at  that  time.    Such  list  shall  show  the  names  of  such  passengers 
(and  if  accredited  officers  of  the  Chinese  or  of  any  other  forei^  Govern- 
ment, traveling  on  the  business  of  that  Government,  or  their  servants, 
with  a  note  of  such  ^ts),  and  the  names  and  other  particulars  as  shown 
by  their  respective  certificates;  and  such  list  shall  be  sworn  to  by  the 
master  in  the  manner  required  by  law  in  relation  to  the  manifest  of 
thecaigo. 

'^Any  refusal  or  willful  neglect  of  any  such  master  to  comply  with    Penalty  for  foll- 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  incur  the  same  penalties  and  forfei- ""  *®  furnish. 


ture  as  are  provided  for  are  fusal  or  neglect  to  report  and  deliver  a 
manifest  of  tne  caigo.'' 

Sec.  9.  That  before  any  Chinese  passengers  are  landed  from  any    lupoetloa  o  f 
such  vessel,  the  Chinese  inspector  in  charge,  or  his  deputy,  shall  pro-  *'■"•■•• 
ceed  to  examine  such  passengers,  comparing  the  certincates  with  the 
list  and  with  the  passengers;  and  no  passenger  shall  be  allowed  to  land 
in  the  United  States  from  such  vessel  in  violation  of  law. 
Section  ten  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
'*Sec.  10.  That  every  vessel  whose  master  shall  knowingly  violate    Llabilltj  of 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  forfeited  to  the  United  JJtJjjJ  onawJ**" 
States,  and  shall  be  liable  to  seizure  and  condemnation  in  any  district  of 
the  United  States  into  which  such  vessel  may  enter  or  in  which  she  may 
be  found.*** 
Section  eleven  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
" Sec.  1 1 .  That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  bring  into  or  cause  to    Liability  of 
be  brought  into  the  United  States  by  land,  or  who  shall  aid  or  abet  the  JJ'^bettlM  IS 
same,  or  aid  or  abet  the  landing  in  the  United  States  from  any  vessel,  uwfni  enti^  by 
of  any  Chinese  person  not  lawfully  entitled  to  enter  the  United  States,  water, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  on  conviction 
thereof,  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and 
imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year.  "& 
Section  twelve  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
^'Sec.  12.  That  no  Chinese  person  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the    Entry  of  CU- 
United  States  by  land  without  producing  to  the  proper  Chinese  inepec-  ■•■•  ^^  ^*"*- 
tor  the  certificate  in  this  act  required  of  Chinese  persons  seeking  to  land 
from  a  vessel. 

*  *  And  any  Chinese  person  found  unlawfully  within  the  United  States    Beportatloat 
shall  be  caused  to  be  removed  therefrom  to  the  country  from  whence 
he  came,  and  at  the  cost  of  the  United  States,  after  oeing  brought 
before  some  justice,  judge,  or  commissioner  of  a  court  of  the  United 
States  and  found  to  oe  one  not  lawfully  entitled  to  be  or  to  remain 
in  the  United  States;  and  in  all  such  cases  the  person  who  brought    Liability  for  ex- 
or  aided  in  bringing  such  person  to  the  United  States  shall  be  liable  V«°^^  o'J 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  all  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred in  such  investigation  and  removal;  and  all  peace  officers  of  the    Authority     of 
several  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  invested  state  officers  to 
with  the  same  authority  as  a  marshal  or  United  States  marshal  in  refer-  ^^'^' 
ence  to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  the  act  of  which  this  is 

o  See  148  Fed.  918  and  921. 

ft  Smuggling.— In  general— 46  Fed.,  755;  124  Fed.,  831;  159  Fed.,  187 
and  421;  164  Fed.,  654;  168  Fed.,  438;  170  Fed.,  201  and  624.  Deporta- 
tion decree  of  U.  S.  commissioner  sufficient  basis  for  holding  that  smug- 
gled Chinese  were  not  entitled  to  enter — 124  Fed.,  831. 
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DtportatloB:    amendatory,  as  a  inarRhal  or  deputy  marshal  of  the  United  States,  and 

shall  be  entitled  to  like  compensation  to  be  audited  and  paid  by  the 

same  officers. 

Cost  of  j'PJi8<'n     ' '  And  the  United  States  shall  pay  all  costs  and  charges  for  the  mainte- 

^uM^aued  oer-  j^^j^qq  and  return  of  any  Chinese  person  having  the  certificate  preecribed 

by  law  as  entitling  sucn  Chinese  person  to  come  into  the  United  States 
who  may  not  have  been  permitted  to  land  from  any  vessel  by  reason 
of  any  oi  the  provisions  of  this  act. " 
IMplomatlo  of-     Section  thirteen  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
lleen  exempt.         Kgg^,  ^3    rp^j^t  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  diplomatic  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Chinese  or  other  Governments  travelmg  upon  the  business  of 
that  Government,  whose  credentials  shall  be  taken  as  eouivalent  to  the 
certificate  in  this  act  mentioned,  and  shall  exempt  tnem  and  their 
body  and  household  servants  from  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  to  other 
Chinese  persons. " 
NAtanllutton     Sec.  14.  That  hereafter  no  State  court  or  court  of  the  United  States 
klbUeSr**^  ^"^^  shall  admit  Chinese  to  citizenship;  and  aU  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act 

are  hereby  repealed .«» 
Section  fifteen  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
Act  applicable     <<  Sec.  15.  That  the  pro\dsions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  all  subjects  of 
ieaenSly****    China  and  Chinese,  whether  subjects  of  China  or  any  other  foreign 
power;  and  the  words  Chinese  laborers,  wherever  used  in  this  act  shall 
**Laborers**be  construed  to  mean  both  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  and  Chineee 
broadly  defined,  employed  in  mining.  "6 

YlolatlonB,  gsc.  16.  That  any  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  of 
Bot'otherwuTe*^®  ^^*  ®^  which  this  is  amendatorv,  the  punishment  of  which  is  not 
proTlded.  otherwise  herein  provided  for,  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  and 

shall  be  punishable  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by 

imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both  such  fine  and 

imprisonment. 

P  r  o  e  eedinirs     Sec.  17.  That  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 

not  affected.' ***  *^®^^  *^^y  prosecution  or  other  proceeding,  criminal  or  civil,  begun 

under  the  act  of  which  this  is  amendatory;  but  such  prosecution  or 
other  proceeding,  criminal  or  civil,  shall  proceed  as  if  this  act  had  not 
been  passed. 

Approved,  July  5, 1884. 


▲OT  07  8XPTSMBBB  U,  ISM.* 

(25  Stat.,  pp.  476-477.) 

AN  ACT  To  prohibit  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United 

States. 

«  *  *  »  * 

Laborers:  Sec.  5.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  no  Chinese 

Return  of,  pro- laborer  in  the  United  States  shall  be  permitted,  after  having  left,  to 

bibited;  return  thereto,  except  under  the  conditions  stated  in  the  following 

sections. 
Return  of.  al-  Sec.  6.  That  no  Chinese  laborer  within  the  purview  of  the  preceding 
wWechild  orpitf-  Section  shall  be  permitted  to  return  to  the  United  States  imless  he  has 
ent  resident  bere^a  lawful  wife,  child,  or  parent  in  the  United  States,  or  property  therein 
or  property  or  of  the  value  of  one  thousand  dollars,  or  debts  of  like  amount  due  him 
rf^Sie  of  MfMSwid  pending  settlement.'! 
bere; 

a  See  149  U.  S.,  698,  716;  71  Fed.,  274;  21  Op.  Atty.  Gen.,  37  and  581. 

ft  Amended  by  act  of  November  3, 1893.    See  also  Kule  2. 

c  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act  a  proposed  treaty  with  China 
was  under  negotiation.  As  the  Chinese  Government  &ued  to  ratifv 
the  treat}^,  some  question  arose  as  to  whether  this  act  took  effect.  Aa- 
ministrative  officers  held,  however,  that  sees.  5  to  14,  excepting  sec. 
12,  did  not  depcind  upon  the  ratification  of  the  treatv,  but  b^»me 
operative  upon  the  approval  of  the  act.  To  remove  ail  possibility  of 
doubt,  said  sections  were  reenacted  by  the  acts  of  1902  and  1904. 

d  See  Rule  13  and  footnotes  thereto. 
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mar- 


The  marriage  to  such  wife  must  have  taken  place  at  least  a  year  prior  Lftboren: 
to  the  application  of  the  laborer  for  a  permit  to  return  to  the  United  jji^^.  °' 
States,  and  must  have  been  followed  by  the  continuous  cohabitation  ^^    ' 
of  the  parties  as  man  and  wife.  » 

If  the  right  to  return  be  claimed  on  the  ground  of  property  or  of    Property  and 
debts,  it  must  appear  that  the  property  is  bona  fide  and  not  colorably  o?*?SSs?beboS 
acquired  for  the  purpose  of  evaaing  this  act,  or  that  the  debts  are  unas-  nie-, 
certained  and  unsettled,  and  not  promissory  notes  or  other  similar    Promisso^ 
acknowledgments  of  ascertained  liaBiUty.  ^J^.  o^  ^^ 

Sec.  7.  That  a  Chinese  person  claiming  the  right  to  be  permitted  to    identifloation 
leave  the  United  States  and  return  thereto  on  any  of  the  groimds  stated  ^'' 
in  the  foreg[oinK  section,  shall  apply  to  the  Chinese  inspector  in  charge 
of  the  district  nom  which  he  wishes  to  depart  at  least  a  month  prior  to 
the  time  of  his  departure,  and  shall  make  on  oath  before  the  said  in- 
spector a  full  statement  descriptive  of  his  family,  or  property,  or  debts, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  shall  furnish  to  said  inspector  such  proofs  of    Regulationsfor. 
the  facts  entitling  him  to  return  as  shall  be  required  by  the  rules  and  ^  ^seoSSy  M 
regulations  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  Conuneicea  n  d 
and  Laborj^*  and  for  any  false  swearing  in  relation  thereto  he  shall  incur  Labor. 
the  penalties  of  perjury. 

He  shall  also  permit  the  Chinese  inspector  in  charge  to  take  a  full 
description  of  his  person,  which  description  the  collector  shall  retain 
and  mark  with  a  number. 

And  if  the  said  inspector,  after  hearing  the  proofe  and  investigating    Betnm  eertlJl- 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  shall  decide  to  issue  a  certificate  of      ^*^* 
return,  he  shall  at  such  time  and  place  as  he  may  designate,  sign  and  e^vtSMoce  of  riSt 

Slve  to  the  person  applying  a  certificate  containing  the  number  of  the  to   retum,    fmd 
escription  last  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  the  sole  evidence  given  to  shall  not  be  trans- 
such  person  of  his  right  to  return.  &  ferred; 

If  tnis  last-named  certificate  be  transferred,  it  shall  become  void,  and 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  given  shall  forfeit  his  right  to  return  to  the 

United  States.  Limitation  of • 

The  right  to  return  under  the  said  certificate  shall  be  limited  to  one    Extension  of  in 
year;  but  it  may  be  extended  for  an  additional  period,  not  to  exceed  case  of  sickness; 
a  year,  in  cases  where,  by  reason  of  sickness  or  other  cause  of  disability 
beyond  his  control,  the  holder  thereof  shall  be  rendered  unable  sooner 
to  return,  which  tacts  shall  be  fully  reported  to  and  investigated 
by  the  consular  representative  of  the  united  States  at  the  port  or  place  ca»^fsicSm»^ 
m>m  which  such  laborer  departs  for  the  United  States,  and  certified  by  u.  s.  consular 
by  such  representative  of  the  United  States  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  offloer; 
Cninese  inspector  in  charge  at  the  port  where  such  Chinese  person 
shall  seek  to  land  in  the  United  States,  such  certificate  to  be  delivered 
by  said  representative  to  the  master  oi  the  vessel  on  which  he  departs 
for  the  United  States.^ 

And  no  Chinese  laborer  shall  be  permitted  to  reenter  the  United    ^^^fP^^?^*^ 
States  without  producing  to  the  proper  officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  iSxSiratp  o  r  t 
such  entry  the  return  certificate  nerein  required. <<    A  Chinese  laborer  from  which  de- 
possessing  a  certificate  under  this  section  shall  be  admitted  to  the  parted. 
United  States  only  at  the  port  from  which  he  departed  therefrom,  and 
no  Chinese  person,  except  Chinese  diplomatic  or  consular  officers,  and 
their  attenoants,  uiall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  United  States  except 
at  the  ports  of  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Oregon,  Boston,  New  Yoric,     Ports  of  eatry. 
New  Orleans,  Port  Townsend,  or  such  other  ports  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

oBy  the  act  of  February  14,  1903  (32  Stat.,  p.  828),  the  authority 
and  power  with  respect  to  the  enforcement  of  the  exclusion  laws  thereto- 
fore vest^wi  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor;  hence  this  change  and  other  similar 
cha^;ee  in  the  wordingof  this  reproduction  of  the  several  acts. 

^^r  procedure,  see  Kule  13. 

c  See  Kule  14. 

^  If  laborer  departs  and  returns  without  such  certificate  he  is  sub- 
ject to  deportation,  120  Fed.,  989;  21  Op.  Atty.  Gen.,  424 ;  23  Op.  Atty. 
Gen.,  619. 
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^•S«i«tloB8:  Sec.  8.  Thftl the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall  be,  and  he 
C(munen»^  2^^  J  hereby  is^  autbemed  and  empowered  to  make  and  prescribe,  and  from 
Labor  to  p  r  e  -  time  to  tune  to  change  idnd  amend  such  rules  and  reeulationa,  not  in 
scribe:  conflict  with  this  aet,  as  he  Wft^  deem  necessary  and  proper  to  con- 

veniently secure  to  such  Chinese  penona  as  are  provided  for  in  articles 
second  and  third  of  the  said  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Empire  of  China,  the  rights  therein  mentioned,  end  such  as  shall  also 
protect  the  United  States  against  the  coming  and  transit  ot  peraons  not 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  said  article. 
ncvtifT  £™  **rf     ^^^  ^®  ^  hereby  further  authorized  and  empowered  to  prescribe  the 
d^^ofph^  form  and  substance  of  certificates  to  be  issued  to  Chinese  laborers  under 
graphs.  and  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  said  articles,  and  prescribe  the 

form  of  the  record  of  such  certificate  and  of  the  proceedings  for  iawnny 

the  same,  and  he  may  require  the  deposit,  as  a  part  of  such  record,  <h 

the  photograph  of  the  party  to  whom  any  such  certificate  shall  be  issued. 

PeamltlM:  Sec.  9.  That  the  master  of  any  vessel  who  shall  knowingly  bring 

^<^^oii^n  of  within  the  United  States  on  such  vessel,  and  land,  or  attempt  to  land, 

act^  master  of  ^^  permit  to  be  Ismded  any  Chinese  laborer  or  other  Chinese  person,  in 

'  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 

misdemeanor  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  with  a  fine 

of  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars, 

in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  every  Chinese  laborer  or  other  Chinese 

person  so  brought,  and  may  also  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  of  not  leas  than 

one  year,  nor  more  than  five  years,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.<> 

^'f7^ii£lS«ii[    ^^^'        l^t  the  forcing  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  case  of  any 

wu>aditog   at  "'^"^''  whose  vessel  shaU  come  within  the  jurisoiction  of  the  United 

port;  States  in  distress  or  under  stress  of  weather,  or  touching  at  any  port  of  the 

United  States  on  its  voyage  to  any  foreign  port  or  pl^e.    but  Chinese 

laborers  or  persons  on  such  vessel  shall  not  be  permitted  to  land,  except 

in  case  of  necessity,  and  must  depart  with  the  vessel  on  leaving  port. 

SS  'b?*'^  ^'     ^^^-  ^^'  '^^^  *°y  P^r^on  who  shall  knowingly  and  falsely  alter  or 

**"""***■  substitute  any  name  for  the  name  written  in  any  certificate  herein 

required,  or  lorge  such  certificate,  or  knowingly  utter  any  foi]^ed  or 
fraudulent  certificate,  or  falsely  personate  any  person  named  in  any 
such  certificate,  and  any  person  otner  than  the  one  to  whom  a  certificate 
was  issued  who  shall  falsely  present  any  such  certificate,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  and  imprisoned  in  a 
penitentiary  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  five  years. 

•  *  «  «  « 

Amat  aad  de-  Sec.  13.6  That  any  Chinese  person,  or  person  of  Chinese  descent, 
Sh^ete!  found  unlawfully  in  the  United  States,  or  its  Territories,  may  be  ar- 

rested upon  a  warrant  issued  upon  a  complaint,  under  oath,  filed  by 
any  party  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  by  any  justice,  judge,  or  com- 
missioner c  of  any  United  States  court,  returnable  before  any  justice, 
judge,  or  commissioner  of  a  United  States  court,  or  before  any  United 
States  court,  and  when  convicted,  upon  a  hearing,  and  found  and  ad- 
judged to  be  one  not  lawfully  entitled  to  be  or  remain  in  the  United 
States,  such  person  shall  be  removed  from  the  United  States  to  the 
country  whence  he  came.<* 

a  See  sees.  10  and  11,  act  of  1882-1884,  and  footnotes. 

b  The  validity  of  this  section  is  discussed  in  47  Fed.,  431, 433, 878;  50 
Fed.,  271;  65  Fed.,  58. 

c  Commissioners  may  decide  questions  of  citizenship,  186  U.  S.,  193, 
200:  but  a  certificate  issued  by  tnem  is  not  of  itself  evidence  of  adjudi- 
cation, 193  U.  S.,  65,  78;  119  Fed.,  786;  161  Fed.,  211;  21  Op.  Atty. 
Gen.,  581. 

^  For  procedure  regarding  deportation  see  Rules  23-25. 
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But  any  such  Chinese  person  convicted  before  a  commissioner  of  a    |"Jf*  •"Ail?" 
United  States  court  may,  within  teh  days  from  such  conviction,  appeal  P®"*"®*  oitai- 


to  the  judge  of  the  district  court  for  the  district.^  Appeal  to  Jadg« 

of  district  court; 

A  certified  copy  of  the  jud^ent  shall  be  the  process  upon  which  said    52?".  **'  ^^ 
removal  shall  be  made,  and  it  mav  be  executed  by  the  marshal  of  the  P^'f*''^^' 
district,  or  any  offiper  naving  authority  of  a  Tnarwhal  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

And  in  all  such  cases  the  person  who  brought  or  aided  in  bringing  ^^j^^y^'^SJ 
such  person  into  the  United  Btates  shall  be  liable  to  the  Government  fo^ex^ons^^ 
of  tiie  United  States  for  all  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  such  investi- 

fition  and  removal*  and  all  peace  officers  of  the  several  States  *^d^^t>*^*y    ^ 
erri tones  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  invested  with  the  same  ^^g^^p^g^^^ 
authority  in  reference  to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  a 
marshal  or  deput^r  marshal  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  like  compensation,  to  be  audited  and  paid  by  the  same  officers. 

Sbc.  14.  That  the  preceding  sections  shall  not  apply  to  Chinese  diplo-'    ^*  P  *  JJHi^of* 
matic  or  consular  officers  or  their  attendants,  who  shall  be  admitted  to Sllenexem^ 
the  United  States  under  special  instructions  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  without  production  of  other  evidence  than  that 
of  persona]  identity. 

«  «  *  «  « 

Approved,  September  13, 1888. 


ACT  OF  KAYS,  in8.b 

(27  Stat.,  p.  25.) 

AN  ACT  To  prohibit  the  comic^  of  Chinese  persons  into  the  United 

States. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/  Repreeentatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  laws  now  m  force  pro-    Period  of  ox- 
hibiting  and  regulating  tne  coming  into  this  country  of  Chinese  persons  tended.  ^  *    *'' 
and  persons  of  Chinese  descent  are  hereby  continued  in  force  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  Chinese  person  or  person  of  Chinese  descent,  when    Deport»tloai 
convicted  and  adjudged  under  any  of  said  laws  to  be  not  lawfully  enti- 
tled to  be  or  remain  in  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  the 
United  States  to  China,  unless  he  or  they  shall  make  it  appear  to  the    l^o  China; 

i'ustice.  judge,  or  commissioner  before  whom  he  or  they  are  tried  that 
le  or  tney  are  subjects  or  citizens  of  some  other  country,  in  which  case 

<^  Appeals. — Not  allowed  to  Government — 123  Fed.,  159.  Are  to 
district  court,  not  judge— 194  U.  S.,  194;  50  Fed.,  271.  Policy  of  law 
opposed  to  numerous — 186  U.S.,  193, 201 .  Must  be  taken  in  ten  days — 
100  Fed.,  730,  and  153  Fed.,  494.  See  also  110  Fed.,  952,  144  Fed., 
968,  and  147  Fed.,  750,  and  sec.  6,  act  of  1892. 

Decision  of  commissioner  or  lower  court  will  not  be  reversed  on  ques- 
tions of  fact  unless  clearly  contrary  to  evidence — 49  Fed.,  569:  63  Fed., 
261;  114  Fed.,  702;  116  Fed.,  316  and  614;  128  Fed.,  697;  137  Fed.,  875; 
164  Fed.,  330;  170  Fed.,  182. 

Deportation  proceedings, — Are  civil,  not  criminal — 149  U.  S.,  698, 
730;  81  Fed.,  562;  118  Fed.,  442;  126  Fed.,  226;  134  Fed.,  19;  145  Fed., 
791.  Defendants  can  be  required  to  testify  for  Government — 145 
Fed.,  791;  146  Fed.,  670;  147  Fed.,  227;  and  punished  for  contempt  for 
refusal  to  testify— 160  Fed . ,  207,  and  163  Fed . ,  1008.  Are  not ' '  causes  " 
within  Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  566,  146  Fed..  343. 

ft  The  act  of  October  1,  1888  (25  Stat.,  p.  504)^  was  rei>ealed  by  the 
Treaty  of  1894,  21  Op.  Atty.  Gen.,  €8;  hence  its  omission. 
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D«porU«loB:    he  or  they  shall  be  removed  from  the  United  States  to  such  country: 

To  c oun try  Prtyvidedf  That  in  any  case  where  such  other  country  of  which  such 

^^^Ptop^^M^  Chinese  person  shall  claim  to  be  a  citizen  or  subject  shall  demand  any 

of  ftmign'tuL      tax  as  a  condition  of  the  removal  of  such  person  to  that  country,  he  or 

she  shall  be  removed  to  China .<> 

Bard  M^^J     Sec.  3.  That  any  Chinese  person  or  person  of  Chinese  descent  arrested 

BbSeJe!*"****^^  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  the  acts  hereby  extended  shall  be 

adjudged  to  be  unlawfully  within  the  United  States  unless  such  per- 
son shall  establish,  by  affirmative  proofs  to  the  satisfaction  of  audi 
justice.  Judge,  or  commissioner,  his  lawful  right  to  remain  in  the 
United  States,  c 
ImprtioMiMit  Sbc.  4.  That  any  such  Chinese  person  or  person  of  Chinese  descent 
acM*  convicted  and  adjudged  to  be  not  lawfully  entitled  to  be  or  remain  in 

the  United  States  shall  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  for  a  period  of  not 

exceeding  one  year  and  thereafter  removed  from  the  United  States,  as 

hereinbeiore  provided.^ 

Wiltof  habeaj     Sec.  6.  That  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  on  an  application  to  any 

SwurJPpromptlyli^*^^  ^'  court  of  the  United  States  in  the  first  instance  for  a  writ  of 

'habeas  corpus,  by  a  Chinese  person  seeking  to  land  in  the  United 

Ball  not  al- States,  to  wnom  that  privilege  has  been  denied,  no  bail  shall  be  allowed, 

lowed  undor.       ^^^  g^^j^  application  shall  be  heard  and  determined  promptly  without 

unnecessary  delay. « 
J^jjy>™"»  "»•     Sec.  6./  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  Chinese  laborers  within  the 
u^i^oa  of,  re-  n^i^^  ^f  t^e  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  who 

are  entitled  to  remain  in  the  United  States,  to  apply  to  the  collector  of 

internal  revenue  of  their  respective  districts,  within  one  year  after  the 

passage  of  this  act,  for  a  certificate  of  residence,  and  any  Chinese  laborer 

within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  who  shall  neglect,  fail,  or  refuse  to 

comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  who,  after  one  year  from  the 

Penalty  for  fiBtiU  passage  hereof,  shall  be  found  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 

£por£ion'  *°   States  without  such  certificate  of  residence,  ^all  be  deemed  and 

'        adjudged  to  be  unlawfully  within  the  United  States,  and  may  be 

arrested  by  any  United  States  customs  official,  collector  of  internal 

revenue,  or  his  deputies,  United  States  marshal  or  his  deputies,  and 

taken  before  a  United  States  judge,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  order  that 

Excoaeefor&ll-lie  be  deported  from  the  United  States,  as  hereinbefore  provid^, 

ore.  unless  he  shall  establish  clearly  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  judge  that  by 

reason  of  accident,  sickness,  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  he  has  been 

unable  to  procure  his  certificate,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court, 

and  by  at  least  one  credible  white  witness,  that  he  was  a  resident  of  the 

^••Mleoce  cer-  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act;  and  if  upon  the 

anmUng  of;      bearing  it  shall  appear  that  he  is  so  entitled  to  a  certificate,  it  shall  be 

granted  upon  his  paying  the  cost. 

Loss  of  and     Should  it  appear  that  said  Chinaman  had  procured  a  certificate  which 

oorUfl^^Silieu!^^^  been  lost  or  destroyed,  he  shall  be  detained  and  iudnnent  su»- 

'  pended  a  reasonable  time  to  enable  him  to  procure  a  duplicate  from 

the  officer  granting  it,  and  in  such  cases  the  cost  of  said  anest  and  trial 

shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

a  Burden  on  Chinese  to  show  he  is  entitled  to  be  deported  elsewhere 
than  China,  125  Fed.,  627.  See  also  116  Fed.,  612;  20  Op.  Atty.  Gen., 
171. 

^Burden  of  proof  on  arrested  Chinese,  193  U.  S.,  65,  76;  54  Fed., 
334;  57  Fed.,  206;  86  Fed.,  896;  105  Fed.,  188;  111  Fed.,  899;  125  Fed., 
627:  133  Fed.,  45;  145  Fed.,  791;  146  Fed.,  343;  146  Fed.,  670;  156 
Fed.,  247;  161  Fed.,  211;  also  on  those  applying  for  admission,  125 
Fed.,  641. 

c  For  procedure  of  arrest  and  deportation  see  Rule  23. 

^  This  provision  is  void;  see  163  U.  S.,  228. 

«  Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1894  (28  Stat.,  pp.  372, 390,  reenacted 
in  sec.  25  of  Immigration  Act),  the  decision  of  administrative  officers, 
after  proper  hearing,  is  final;  189  U.  S.,  86;  198  U.  S..  253;  208  U.  S.,  8; 
168  Fed.,  479.  Bail  not  permitted  in  case  of  appeal  from  decision  on 
writ,  65  Fed..  788. 

/  Amended  by  act  of  November  3, 1893;  see  next  page. 
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And  any  Chinese  person,  other  than  a  Chinese  laborer,  having  a  right    PerwnsaotlA- 
to  be  and  remain  in  the  United  States,  desiring  such  certificate  as  evi-  JJJJJ"^,  regtetem- 
dence  of  such  rights,  may  apply  for  and  receive  the  same  without 
charge.^ 

Sec  6.  [as  amended  by  section  1  of  the  act  of  November  3,  1898].    Labonm 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  Chinese  laborers  within  the  limits  of  the  rJ^^^^  ^ 
United  States  who  were  entitled  to  remain  in  the  United  States  before  ' 

the  passage  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment  to  apply  to  tile 
collector  of  interpal  revenue  of  their  respective  districts  within  six 
months  after  the  passage  of  this  act  for  a  certificate  of  residence;  and 
any  Chinese  laborer  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  who  shall 
n^lect,  fail,  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  the 
act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment,  or  who,  after  the  expiration  of  said 
six  months,  shall  be  found  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States    Peimlty  for  fill- 
without  such  certificate  of  residence,  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  ^''^'' 
to  be  unlawfully  within  the  United  States,  and  may  be  arrested  by  any    Amst  and  de- 
United  States  customs  official,  collector  of  internal  revenue  or  hig  Port^'ioJi; 
dei)uties,  United  States  marshal  or  his  deputies,  and  taken  before  a 
United  States  judge,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  order  that  he  be  deported 
from  the  United  States,  as  provided  in  this  act  and  in  the  act  to  which 
this  is  an  amendment,  unless  he  shall  establish  clearly  to  the  satis^tion    Esnues  for  foil- 
of  said  judge  that  by  reason  of  accident,  sickness,  or  other  unavoidable  "'^ 
cause  he  has  been  unable  to  procure. his  certificate,  and  to  the  satio^- 
tion  of  said  United  States  judge,  and  by  at  least  one  credible  witness 
other  than  Chinese,  that  he  was  a  resident  of  the  United  States  on  tiie 
fifth  of  Mav,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two;  and  if,  upon  the  hear-    ^^ 
ing,  it  shall  appear  that  he  is  so  entitled,  to  a  certificate,  it  shall  be  ttiSS?-****  ^^ 
granted  upon  nis  paving  the  cost.^  OrantW; 

Should  It  appear  tnat  said  Chinaman  had  procured  a  certificate  which    Loss  of  a  n  d 
has  been  lost  or  destroyed,  he  shall  be  detained  and  judCTient  bus- ^^J^J^^u^' 
pended  a  reasonable  time  to  enable  him  to  procure  a  aupiicate  from 
the  officer  granting  it,c  and  in  such  cases  the  cost  of  said  arrest  and  trial 
shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  court;  and  any  Chinese  person,  other   ,^*™>*"  ***•' 
than  a  Chinese  laborer,  having  a  right  to  be  and  remain  in  the  United  Jiiatnitlol?  <S"' 
States,  desiring  such  certificate  as  evidence  of  such  right,  may  apply 
for  and  receive  the  same  without  chaise;  and  that  no  proceedings  for    Proeeedlmgi 
a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  said  section  six  of  said  act  of  May  fifth,  dSeoBttawSd.*** 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  as  ori^pnally  enacted^  shall  here- 
after be  instituted,  and  that  all  proceedmgs  for  said  violation  now 
pending  are  hereby  discontinued: 

Providedy  That  no  Chinese  person  heretofore  convicted  in  any  court    FsIom: 
of  the  States  or  Territories  or  of  the  United  States  of  a  felony  snail  be    Not  pemltted 
permitted  to  register  under  the  provisions  of  this  act;  but  all  such  ""**^'*^' 
persons  who  are  now  subject  to  deportation  for  failure  or  refusal  to    I>eportatlon  of. 
comply  with  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment  shall  be  deported 
from  the  United  States  as  in  said  act  and  in  this  act  provided,  upon 
any  appropriate  proceedings  now  pending  or  which  may  be  hereaiter 
instituted. 

Sec.  7.  That  immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  Secretary    BefnUtioms: 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may    Secretaiy     o ' 
be  necessary  for  the  efficient  execution  of  this  act.  and  shall  prescribie  SSOT^'to  *m^ 
the  necessary  forms  and  furnish  the  necessaiy  blanks  to  enable  col- scribe; 
lectors  of  internal  revenue  to  issue  the  certificates  required  hereby,    Also    blank 
and  make  such  provisions  that  certificates  may  be  procured  in  localities  ™'™** 
convenient  to  tne  applicants. 

Such  certificates  snail  be  issued  without  chaige  ^  to  the  applicant,    Certllcatas  of 
and  shall  contain  the  name,  age,  local  residence,  and  occupation  of  the  "Jf? *^ji. 
applicant,  and  such  other  description  of  the  applicant  as  shall  be    ^^'"'"» 

oThese  registration  provisions  are  constitutional,  149  U.  S.,  698. 
Registration  under  either  act  is  sufficient,  110  Fed.,  154. 

b  See  70  Fed.,  318,  and  152  Fed.,  157;  also  Rule  20. 

c  See  Rule  21. 

^  It  was  provided  by  joint  resolution  of  December  7,  1893  (28  Stat., 
p.  575),  that  no  fee  or  other  compensation  should  be  chaiged  in  connec- 
tion with  the  registration. 
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CjvtilcatM  cf  preflcribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and -a  dufdicate 
'^l^^Sim  ot   uiereof  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  collectoc  of  intonal  leTeniie 
for  the  district  within  which  such  Chinaman  makes  applicatiQn. 
ot  8xc.  8.  That  any  ^penan  who  shall  knowingly  and  falsely  alter  or 

sabetitate  any  name  for  the  name  written  in  such  certificate  or  foige 
such  certificate,  or  knowingly  utter  any  foiged  or  fraudulent  certificate, 
or  fidselv  personate  any  person  named  in  such  certificate,  shall  be 
fujlty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
m  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  or  impriaooed  in  the 
penitentiary  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  five  years. 

•  «  •  •  • 

Approved,  ICay  6, 1892. 


ACT  or  VOVXMBXK  t,  IMt. 

(28  Stat.,  p.  7.) 

AN  ACT  To  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  prohibit  the  coming 
of  Chinese  persons  into  the  United  States,"  approved  May  fifth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two. 

[Section  1  reenacted,  with  amendments,  section  6  of  the  act  of  May  5, 

1892,  and  the  amend^  section  is  printed  with  the  act  of  May  5, 1892, 

ante.] 

^Uhonr^U"     Sbc.  2.  The  words  "laborer"  or  "kborers,"  wherever  used  in  this 

™^*  act,  or  in  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment,  shall  be  construed  to 

mean  both  skilled  and  unskilled  manual  laborers,  including  Chineae 
employed  in  mining^  fishing^  huckstering,  peddling,  laundnrmen,  or 
those  engaged  in  takm^,  drying,  or  otherwise  preserving  shell  or  other 
fish  for  home  consumption  or  exportation.^ 
**M<{ r  chaat**  The  term  "merchant, "  as  employed  herein  and  in  the  acts  of  which 
'*™*'*  this  is  amendatory,  shall  have  tne  following  meaning  and  none  other: 

A  merchant  is  a  person  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  merchandise,  at 

a  fixed  place  of  ousinesB,  which  business  is  conducted  in  his  name,^ 

and  who  during  the  time  he  claims  to  be  engaged  as  a  merchant,  does 

not  engage  in  the  peorformance  of  any  maniial  labor,  except  such  as  is 

necessary  in  the  conduct  of  his  business  as  such  merchant. 

^  V^  if -^  ^  ^  ^     Where  an  application  is  made  by  a  Chinaman  for  entrance  into  the 

"?Sm       to     United  States  on  the  ground  that  he  was  formerly  engaged  in  this 

tabiShlrormer^^^^  as  a  merchant,  he  shall  establish  by  the  testimony  of  two 

stfttus  of.  credible  witnesses  other  than  Chinese  the  fact  that  he  conducted  such 

business  as  hereinbefore  defined  for  at  least  one  year  before  his  depar- 
ture from  the  United  States,  and  that  during  such  year  he  was  not  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  any  manual  labor,  except  such  as  was 
necessary  in  uie  conduct  of  his  business  as  such  merchant,  and  in 
de&kult  of  such  proof  shall  be  refused  landing,  c 
Deportatloat       Such  order  of  deportation  shall  be  executed  by  the  United  States 
Execution    o  f  marshal  of  the  district  within  which  such  order  is  made,  and  he  shall 
"    '  execute  the  same  with  all  convenient  dispatch;  and  pending  the 

•  ^^'^  °>fi^  ^'execution  of  such  order  such  Chinese  person  shall  remain  in  the  custody 
lowed  pending,    ^j  ^^  United  States  marshal,  and  shaU  not  be  admitted  to  bail. 

a Laharen.— Who  are:  21  Fed.,  785:  67  Fed.,  591:  59  Fed.,  561;  66 
Fed.,  953  and  955;  83  Fed.,  143;  86  Fed..  303;  87  Fed.,  312;  93  Fed., 
797;  97  Fed^  576;  100  Fed.,  609;  116  Fed.,  614;  137  Fed.,  875.  Who 
are  not:  76  Fed.,  450;  94  Fed^  831;  145  Fed.,  801. 

b  Name  need  not  appear  in  firm  name,  but  must  appear  in  books  and 
partnership  articles:  62  Fed.,  914;  94  Fed.,  831.  See  also  193  U.  S., 
517,  521. 

c  DamicUed  merchants. — ^For  procedure  concerning,  see  Bule  15.  Do 
not  need  "Sec.  6  "certificate:  144  U.S.,  47.  Absence  for  six  yean  does 
not  change  status,  interest  in  store  in  United  States  having  continued: 
52  Fed.,  203.    For  admission  of  wives  and  children  of,  see  Rule  9. 
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The  certificate  herein  provided  for  shall  contain  the  photograph  of  .^'^'^^    ®' 
the  applicant,  together  with  his  name,  local  residence,  and  occupation,  ■•«[»•■«•* 
and  a  <»py  of  such  certificate,  with  a  duplicate  of  such  photograph  to2iS?%?c  h 
attached,  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  collector  of  staaUbeAimiabed 
internal  revenue  of  the  district  in  which  such  Chinaman  makes  appli-  ^  dnplloate. 
cation. 

Such  photographs  in  duplicate  shall  be  furnished  by  each  applicant 
in  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor. 

Approved,  November  3, 1893.<> 

jonrr  bbsoltttzov  of  jttly  7,  itsi. 

(30  Stat.,  p.  751.) 

«    «    *    There  shall  be  no  further  immigration  of  Chinese  into  the    HjiwaiUa    is- 
Hawaiian  Islands,  except  upon  such  conditions  as  are  now  or  may  here-  '*'^'* 
after  be  allowed  bv  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  and  no  Chinese,  bv  ^o  Chbieoe  to 
reason  of  anythingherein  contained,  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Umtea  Btet«ftao£  ^  ^ 
States  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 


▲OT  OF  APBZL  to.  1900. 

(31  Stat.,  pp.  141-161.) 

AN  ACT  To  provide  a  government  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  HAwalUui    If- 

«  *  «  *  *        "■*•• 

Sec.  4.  That  all  persons  who  were  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii    Citltenahip  in; 
on  August  twelfth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  are  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  citizens  oi  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii. 

*  *  *  *  »  m 

Sec.  101.  That  Chinese  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  when  (his  act  takes    Regtoteatlon  of 
effect  may  witlun  one  year  thereafter  obtain  certificates  of  residence  as  ^^"""■*  ™i 
required  oy  ''An  act  to  prohibit  the  coining  of  Chinese  persons  into 
the  United  States,"  approved  May  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
two,  as  amended  by  an  act  approved  November  third,  eighteen  hun- 
drea  and  ninety-three,  entitled ''An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  'An 
act  to  prohibit  the  coming  of  Chinese  persons  into  the  United  States, ' 
approved  May  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  '*  and  until  the 
expiration  of  said  year  shall  not  be  deemed  to  oe  unlawfully  in  the 
United  States  if  found  therein  without  such  certificates:  Provided^  how-    No  Chinese  b^ 
ever,  That  no  Chinese  laborer,  whether  he  shall  hold  such  certificate  or  ^SSkmd  frtm 
not^  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  any  State,  Territory,  or  District  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

*  *  «  *  * 

Approved,  April  30, 1900. 

ACT  OF  jxrm  6,  itoo. 

(31  Stat.,  pp.  588-611.) 

AN  ACT  Making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  nscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  one,  and  for  other  purposes.  * 

*  ♦    ♦    and  hereafter  the  Commissioner^CTeneral  of  Immi^tion,  in     ComMtoitoaer* 
addition  to  his  other  duties,  shall  have  charge  of  the  administration  of  mtira  to^mSn- 
the  Chinese-exclusion  law  and  of  the  various  acts  regulating  immiffra-  bter  Ghlmese-eKl 
tion  into  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columoia,  elvilon  Um. 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 

Labor. 

*  «  *  * 

Approved,  June  6, 1900. 

a  The  treaty  of  December  8, 1894  (28  Stat.,  p.  1210),  was  denounced 
bv  China  in  1904  and  exi>ired  under  such  denunciation  in  December 
of  that  year;  hence  its  omission. 
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▲OT  or  NABOB  S,  1801. 

(31  Stat.,  p.  1093.) 

AN  ACT  Supplementaiy  to  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  prohibit  the 
coming  of  Cnineee  persons  into  the  United  States, "  approved  liay 
fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  and  fixing  the  compensa- 
tion of  commissioners  in  such  cases. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rej)re9entativea  of  the  UnUed 
Ualted  9Uim  Stales  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
dMln&te^'eom^^^^^^  attorney  of  the  district  in  which  any  Chinese  person  may  be 
BiMioaer  before  arrested  for  being  found  unlawfully  within  the  United  States^  or  having 
wko «  ^|>JB«M  unlawfully  entered  the  United  States,  to  designate  the  United  States 
•aAii  be  tried,     commissioner  within  such  district  before  whom  such  Chinese  person 

shall  be  taken  for  a  hearing. 
Halted   Statce     Sec.  2.  That  a  United  States  commissioner  shall  be  entitled  to 
jom m I ssioaen  receive  a  fee  of  five  dollars  for  hearing  and  deciding  a  case  arising  under 

the  Chinese-exclusion  laws. 
Arrert  Md  de-     Sec.  3.  That  no  warrant  of  arrest  for  violations  of  the  Chinese-exclu- 
whoB  eoBpUlB^  ^^^  ^^^  '^^^  ^®  issued  by  the  United  States  commissionezs  excepting 
Bftf  be  Bimde.      upon  the  sworn  complaint  of  a  United  States  district  attorney,  assistant 

United  States  district  attorney,  collector,  deputy  collector,  or  inspector 
of  customs,  immigration  insi)ector.  United  states  marshal,  or  deputy 
United  States  marahal,  or  Chinese  inspector,  unless  the  issuiiig  of  such 
warrant  of  arrest  shall  first  be  approved  or  requested  in  writii^  by  the 
United  States  district  attorney  ot  the  district  in  which  issued. 
Sec.  4.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved,  March  3, 1901. 


AOT  OF  APBIL  M,  IMMI,  AS  AMUTDSD  AND  SEBKACTSD  BT  SBCTIOV  f 
07  THZ  DX7XOIEVOT  AOT  07  APBIL  87,  lSOft.a 

(32  Stat.,  part  1,  p.  176;  33  Stat.,  pp.  394-428.) 

AN  ACT  To  prohibit  the  comins  into  and  to  regulate  the  residence 
within  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  and  all  territory  under  its 
jurisdiction,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  Chinese  and  persons  of 
Chinese  descent. 

^a  w  ■  r  e  e a  -     All  laws  in  force  on  the  twenty-ninth  dav  of  April,  nineteen  hundred 
UnluSoa.  ^*^^^  two,  regulating,  suspending,  or  prohibiting  the  coming  of  Chinese 

persons  or  personsof  Chinese  descent  into  the  United  States,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  such  persons  therein,  including  sections  five,  six,  seven,  eight, 
iaaa^^'^^**l}*  ^^^i  ^^»  eleven,  thirteen,  and  fourteen  of  the  act  entitled  ''An  act  to 
1888,  reeaacted.  prohibit  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  into  the  United  States,"  ap- 
proved September  uirteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  be, 
and  tiie  same  are  hereby,  reenacted,  extended,  and  continued,  without 
iMlar  p  0  8  •  modification,  limitation,  or  condition;  and  said  laws  shall  also  apply  to 
Tlawi'applT  to  ^®  island  territory  under  ^e  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and 
ChlncM  in;  prohibit  the  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers,  not  citizens  of  the  United 

States,  from  such  island  territory  to  the  mainland  territory  of  the  United 

States,  whether  in  such  idand  territory  at  the  time  of  cession  or  not,  and 

Transit  permit- from  one  portion  of  the  island  territory  of  the  United  States  to  another 

^^  '^  portion  of  said  island  territorv:^  Provided,  however ,  That  said  laws  shidl 

not  apply  to  the  transit  of  Chinese  laborers  from  one  island  to  another 
icdand  of  the  same  group ;  and  any  islands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
State  or  the  District  oi  Alaska  shaU  be  considered  a  part  of  the  main- 
land under  this  section. 

o  For  explanation  of  effect  of  these  acts,  see  142  Fed.,  128. 
ft  See  Rule  11. 
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Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor <»  is  hereby  au-    Bcgnlattona: 
thorized  and  empowered  to  make  and  preBcribe,  and  from  time  ^cm^^^ind 
time  to  change,  such  rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  the  Labor    to    pre- 
laws of  the  Umd  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  proper  to  execute  the  scribe; 
provisions  of  this  act  and  of  the  acts  hereby  extenaed  and  continued 
and  of  the  treaty  of  December  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-    Also  to  appoint 
four,  between  the  United  States  and  China,  and  with  ^e  approval  of  ^^ents. 
the  Prudent  to  appoint  such  agents  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
efficient  execution  of  said  treaty  and  said  acts. 

Sec.  li.  That  nothing  in  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  any  other  act    Exhibitions, 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent,  hinder,  or  restrict  any  foreign  exhibitor,  Su^*  to**^6 
representative,  or  citizen  of  any  foreign  nation,  or  me  holder,  who  is  a  part  In. 
citizen  of  an^  foreign  nation,  of  any  concession  or  privilege  from  any 
fair  or  exposition  authorized  by  act  of  Conmss  from  bringing  into  the 
United  States,  under  contract,  such  meooanics,  artisans,  agents,  or 
other  employees,  natives  of  their  respective  foreign  countries,  as  tney 
or  any  of  them  may  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  making  prepara- 
tion for  installing  or  conducting  their  exhu>its  or  of  preparing  for  in- 
stalling or  conducting  any  business  authorized  or  permitted  under  or 
by  virtue  of  or  pertaining  to  any  concession  or  privilege  which  may 
have  been  or  may  be  granted  by  any  said  fair  or  exposition  in  connec- 
tion with  such  exposition,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may  prescribe,  both  as  to  the  admis- 
sion and  return  of  such  person  or  persons. 

Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty^  of  every  Chinese  laborer,  other  than    niUpplne  Is- 
a  citizen,  rightfuU^r  in,  and  entitled  to  remain  in  any  of  the  insular  ^^^' 
territory  of  the  United  States  (Hawaii  excepted)  at  the  time  of  tiie 
passage  of  this  act,  to  obtain  within  one  year  thereafter  a  certificate  of 
residence  in  the  insular  territory  wherein  he  resides,  which  certificate    Rtgistration  of 
shall  entitle  him  to  residence  therein,  and  upon  faQure  to  obtain  such  ^'*™**®  "• 
certificate  as  herein  provided  he  shall  be  deported  from  such  insular 
territory;  and  the  Philippine  Commission  is  audiorized  and  required 
to  make  all  regulations  and  provisions  neceeeary  for  the  enforcement  of 
this  section  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  including  the  form  and  substance 
of  the  certificate  of  residence  so  that  the  same  shall  clearly  and  suffi- 
ciently identify  the  holder  thereof  and  enable  officials  to  prevent  fraud 
in  the  transfer  of  the  same:  Pfovided,  however,  That  if  said  Philippine 
Commission  shall  find  that  it  is  impossible  to  complete  the  registration 
herein  provided  for  within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  said 
commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  extend  the  time 
for  such  registration  for  a  further  period  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Approved,  April  29,  1902. 

a  By  the  act  of  February  14,  1903,  entitled  '*An  act  to  establish  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor''  (32  Stat.,  p.  825),  the  Commis- 
sioner-General of  Immigration,  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  and  the 
Immigration  Service  were  transferred  from  the  Treasiury  Department 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
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8.  EXJBCUTIVJB  OBDBB  OF  THE  OOVBBKOB  OF  THE  PHUIP- 

FINE  ISLANDS. 

GOYSBNMBNT  OF  THE  PhILIPPINB  ISLANDS, 

EXBCUTIVE  BURBAU, 

Manila,  P.  /.,  September  2S,  1904. 
ExBOunvB  OrderI 
No^38.  / 

l^^llpplme  It-     Whereas  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  of  the  United 
EauKsutlve   or-  States  has,  under  date  of  July  twenty-seventh,  nineteen  hundred  and 
derofgovemorof;  three,  issued  a  certain  rule  to  regulate  the  admission  of  Chinese  per- 
sons from  the  Philippine  Islands  into  the  mainland  territory  of  the 
United  States  and  into  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States 
other  than  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  said  rule  is  as  follows: 

[Since  the  issuance  of   this   order  the  rule  mentioned  has  been 
amended;  reference  diould  therefore  be  had  to  Rule  11,  p.  803.] 
«  •  «  *  « 

Regolatlonspv-  And  whereas  it  is  the  desire  of  the  government  of  the  Philippine 
S^si^^^a^SI^  Islands  to  afford  to  such  eligible  Chinese  persons,  residents  of  these 
sion  to,  of  Chinese  islands,  as  desire  to  depart  out  of  the  same  for  other  parts  or  possessions 
of  exempt  oluses.  of  the  United  States,  the  privilege  so  to  do  and  to  give  evidence  of  such 

permission  and  of  the  status  of  Mch  person  so  permitted  in  the  manner 
now  required  by  law  in  the  case  of  Chinese  persons  departing  out  of 
a  foreign  country  as  nearly  as  may  be:  Now  therefore 

«  *  *  «pi^Q  collector  of  customs  for  the  Philippine  Islands  is 
hereby  designated  to  grant  mich  permission  in  the  name  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands,  to  all  such  Chinese  persons  as  shall 
have  duly  established  to  his  satisfaction  their  eligibility  under  the 
law  to  enter  the  mainland  territory  of  the  United  States,  or  any  other 
of  its  insular  possessions. 

This  permission  and  the  prima  facie  establishment  of  the  facts  show- 
ing eligibility,  shall  be  eviaenced  by  a  certificate  signed  and  approved 
bv  him  in  analogy  to  the  certificate  required  by  section  six  of  the  act 
of  Congress  of  Jiuy  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  and  re- 
ferred to  in  the  rule  above  cited. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  in  the  case  of  Chinese  persons  coming 
from  the  other  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  bearing  certificates  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  rule  above 
mentioned,  they  shaQ  be  accorded  at  the  ports  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands the  same  rights  of  entry  as  they  woula  have  did  they  come  pos- 
sessed of  similar  certificates  issued  by  a  foreign  government. 

LUKB  £.  WBIOHTy 

CSwlOovamor. 
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4.  BBeULATIONS  GOVEBNINe  THE  ADMISSION  OF  CHINXSE. 

Rule  1.  No  Ghineee  peiBon^  other  than  a  Chinese  diplomatic  or  Porta  of  eslry. 
consular  officer  and  attendants,  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  United 
States  elsewhere  than  at  the  ports  of  San  Fruicisco,  Gal.;  Portland, 
Oreg.;  Boston,  Mass.;  New  York,  N.  Y.^ew  Orleans,  La.;  Port  Town- 
send  and  Seattle,  Wash.;  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  San  Juan  and  Ponce, 
P.  B.;  San  Diep,  Gal.;  and  Tampa,  Fla.a 

RuLB  2.  Only  those  Chinese  persons  who  are  expressly  declared    Admliilblo 
by  the  treaty  and  laws  relating  to  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  to  be  admis-  ^^^^ 
Bible  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  the  United  States,  and  those  only  upon  ciSiy^  ex^p^ 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  said  treaty  and  laws  and  of  reg-  adn^ble; 
ulations  issued  thereunder.  ^    The  admissible  classes,  therefore,  are 
teachers;  students;  travelers  for  curiosity  or  pleasure;  and  merchants,  c    List  oL 
and  their  lawful  wives  and  minor  children  ;<<  officiads  of  the  Chinese  \ 

Government  toeether  with  their  body  and  household  servants;  Chi- 
nese persons  holding  the  return  certificate  prescribed  by  Rules  13,  15, 
and  16;  those  seeking  in  good  faith  to  pass  through  the  country  to  for- 
eign territory,  as  provided  in  Rules  17  and  18;  persons  '^hose  physioJ 
condition  necessitates  immediate  hospital  treatment ;«  Chinese  per- 
sons shown  to  have  been  bom  in  the  United  States,  /  and  the  wives  if 
and  children  ^  of  such  Chinese  American  citizens;  and  seamen  as  pro- 
vided in  Rule  7. 

RuxB  3.  Chinese  aliens  shall  be  examined  as  to  their  right  to  admis-  EzAmlBatloB 
sion  to  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  regulating  tSSSl^tStiimu!^ 
inmiigration  as  well  as  under  the  laws  relating  to  the  exclusion  of  aiom: 
Chinese.  <  As  the  immigration  act  relates  to  aliens  in  general,  the 
status  of  Chinese  applying  for  admission  must  first  be  determined  in  Under  Immlm- 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  that  law  and  of  the  regulations  drawn  ^j^  Chinese*  ^' 
in  pursuance  thereof;  then,  if  found  admissible  under  such  law  and  ' 

regulations,  their  status  under  the  Chinese-exclusion  laws  and  regula- 
tions shall  DO  determined.  In  order  to  avoid  inconvenience,  delay,  or 
annoyance  to  Chinese  applicants  arising  through  misunderstandinff, 
and  m  the  interest  of  j^ood  administration,  examination  under  botn  ^^ 

sets  of  laws  and  regulations  shall  be  made,  in  the  order  stated,  only  at  oniyat^ports^ 
the  ports  named  in  Rule  1  hereof.  entiy; 

Rule  4.  (a)  Immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  Chinese  persons  at  any  To  beoonduoted 
port  mentioned  in  Rule  1  they  shall  be  examined  touching  their  riffht  P^^^P^y* 
to  admission,  and  those  proving  such  riffht  shall  be  promptly  landed:  / 
Provided,  That  nothing  contained  in  these  regulations  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  boarding  of  vessels  of  forei^  navies  arriving  at    Sftllors  in  foi^ 
ports  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  ^t^  SSm^  "' 
the  Chinese-exclusion  laws.  ' 

a  Sec.  7,  act  of  September  13, 1888. 

h  22  Op.  Atty.  Gen.,  130, 132, 133;  57  Fed.,  591;  116  Fed.,  614. 

«  Sec.  6,  act  July  5,  1884,  and  Art.  II  of  Treaty;  but  department 
has  held  that  bankers  are  to  be  regarded  as  ''merchants,"  and  editors 
as ' '  teachers . ' '  For  definition  of '  Merchant, ' '  see  act  of  1893  and  foot- 
notes; for  definition  of  ''student''  Rule  8. 

^  176  U.S.,  459.  But  relatives  other  than  wives  and  minor  children 
of  exempts  are  not  admissible,  4  Treasurv  Decisions,  315;  and  widows 
and  their  minor  children  are  not  admissible,  Dept.  C.  d  L.  Decs.  Nos. 
23  and  35. 

«  See  par.  (6),  Immigration  Rule  10. 

/169  U.  S.,  649. 

P  Are  admitted,  not  as  citizens,  but  as  the  wives  of  citizens,  170  Fed., 
666. 

h  Sec.  1993.  R.  S.,  and  sec.  6,  act  of  March  2, 1907  (34  Stat.,  1228). 

i  24  Op.  Atty.  Gen.,  706;  161  Fed.,  627.  and  163  Fed.,  1021;  164  Fed., 
506j  170  Fed.,  566;  174  Fed.^  674:  176  Fed.,  933  and  998;  and  recent 
decision  by  Dist.  Ct.,  No.  Dist.  oi  N.  Y.,  in  re  Yuen  Pak  Sune  et  al.. 
No.  52857-7. 

/  Burden  ofpiool  is  upon  applicant  to  show  admissibility,  125  Fed., 
641 .    See  also  lootnote  to  sec.  3,  act  of  1892. 

As  to  responsibility  of  transportation  companies  for  Chinese  aliens 
temporarily  landed,  see  sec.  19,  Immigration  act;  for  regulationfl 
regarding  hospital  treatment,  Immigration  Rules  10  and  11. 
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f?5f  "*"***??  ^^^  '^^  *^^  examination  shall  be  separate  and  apart  from  the  public 
eMtof^MKuI  ^^  thepreeence  of  government  officials  and  such  other  witnesses  only  as 
iIob:  the  officer  in  charge  shall  designate,  except  that,  during  so  much  of  the 

To  be  sepwate  examination  as  relates  exclusively  to  applicant's  status  under  the 
^pu^^      ™  Chinese-exclusion  laws,  he  shall  be  allowed  to  have  counsel  and  an 

^tnesses  to  be  interpreter  present  to  observe,  but  not  take  part  in,  the  examination. 
l>«ar^-  All  witnesses  appearing  on  behalf  of  any  applicant  shall  be  fully  heard .<> 

Appeal:  Rule  5.  (a)  if  upon  the  conclusion  of  tne  hearing  the  Chinese  appli- 

Rejected  appU--cant  is  adjudged  to  be  inadmissible,  he  shall  be  advised  of  his  lignt  to 
Jg^.*J^ 'J?**' appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  by  a  notice  in  the 
gni  w,    Cnmege  language.    If  the  rejected  applicant  elects  to  appeal,  written 

XIa  tlS^i^  notice  thereof  must  be  served  on  tne  officer  in  charge  within  two 


which  the  excluding  decision  is  based.  If  there  is  a  consular  officer 
to bea^L^o^  of  China  at  the  port  where  examination  is  held,  he  also  shall  be  notified 
oeming;  ill  writing  that  the  said  Chinese  applicant  has  been  refused  a  landing, 

and  shall  De  permitted  to  examine  the  record. 

Record,  etc^oT     (c)  The  notice  of  appeal  diall  act  as  a  stay  upon  the  disposal  of  the 

i^thSiflyedayr  ^PPl^cant  until  a  final  decision  is  rendered  by  tiie  Secretary  of  Com- 

^'  merce  and  Labor;  and,  wilihin  five  days  after  the  excluding  aecision  is 

rendered,  unless  further  delay  is  required  to  investigate  and  report 

ui>on  new  evidence,  the  complete  record  of  the  case,  togeUier  with  such 

briefe,  affidavits,  and  statements  as  are  to  be  consiaer^  in  connection 

therewith,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 

by  the  officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  arrival,  accompanied  by  his  views 

Additional  evt  thereon  in  writing.    If,  on  appeal,  evidence  in  addition  to  that  brought 

m"u>  l>e&avat^  ^^^  *^  ^®  hearing  is  submitt^,  it  shall  be  made  the  subject  of  prompt 

gated;  '  i nveetigation  by  the  officer  in  charge  and  be  accompanied  by  his  report .  & 

Additional  time     W  Additional  time  for  the  premration  of  cases  will  be  allowed  only 

for  perfecting.       when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  officer  in  chaise,  a  literal  compliance 

herewith  would  occasion  injustice  to  the  appellant  or  the  risk  oi  defeat 

of  the  purposes  of  the  law.    The  reasons  for  the  extension  of  time  shall 

in  every  instance  be  stated  in  writing  and  forwarded  with  the  app^.c 

]j|raortattoa  of     Rule  6.  (a)  Every  Chinese  person  refused  admission  to  the  United 

eaateto eoontir  States,  beinjp;  actually  or  constructively  on  the  vessel  or  other  convey- 

w  h  e  B  e  e  the^  ance  by  which  he  was  brought  to  a  port  of  entry,  must  be  returned  to 

eane.  the  country  whence  he  came  at  the  expense  of  the  transportation  agency 

owning  such  vessel  or  conveyance. 
SteaiBdilpe  to     (6)  The  master,  agent,  or  owner  of  any  vessel  or  other  means  of  trans- 
Ljita«?*****  *  '  portation  by  which  Chinese  persons  are  brought  to  any  port  of  entry 
■"^*'*"  shall,  at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  the  intended  time  of  departure 

of  the  vessel  or  other  vehicle,  notify  the  officer  in  chaige  at  said  port  of 

such  sailing  or  departure,  in  order  that  the  said  officer  may  place  on 

board  every  Chinese  person  whose  application  for  permission  to  Land 

has  been  finally  denied. 

SMuaeas   boad     Rulb  7.  To  prevent  violations  of  law  by  Chinese  seamen  dischaiged 

K  r  a  H  tVd^diore  ^^  granted  shore  leave  at  ports  of  the  United  States,  bond  with  approved 

leare.  security  in  the  penalty  of  $500  for  each  such  seaman  shall  be  exacted 

for  his  departure  from  and  out  of  the  United  States  within  thirty  days.^i 

a  194  U.  S.,  161, 170;  198  U.  S.,  253,  263;  208  U.  S.,  8. 13. 

&  Compliance  with  this  procedure  is  ''due  process  of  law/*  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  immigration  officer,  unless  reversed  on  appeal  to  the  Sec- 
retary, is  final:  158  U.  S.,  538;  189  U.  S.,  86;  194  U.  ^,  161;  198  U.  S., 
253;  208  U.  S.^  8;  157  Fed.,  447;  161  Fed.,  592;  168  Fed.,  479  and  488. 

Administrative  officers  are  solejudjges  of  sufficiency  and  weight  of 
evidence  submitted  to  them,  186  IJ.  S.,  168,  176.  Decisions  by  such 
officers  not  res  adjudUxUa,  180  U.  S.,  486;  202  U.  S.,  281;  85  Fed.,  422; 
97  Fed.,  576. 

c  For  manner  of  insuring  pa^rment  of  expenses  incident  to  additional 
delays,  see  Rule  7  of  Immigpntion  Regulations. 

d  101  Fed.,  989. 
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Rule  8.  A  student  within  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  and  laws  of  the     Stsdeati 
United  States  relating  to  the  admission  and  exclusion  of  Chinese  is —       Seyeial  deflol- 

(a)  A  person  who  pursues  some  regular  course  of  study  including  the  "®°*  ^ 
higher  hranches  of  learning,  but  not  excluding  the  elementary  or  pre- 
paratory branches,  if  undertaken  in  good  faith ; 

(h)  A  Derson  who  attends  one  of  the  recognized  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States  designed  for  those  whose  entire  time  may  be 
given  to  scholastic  work; 

(c)  A  person  who  studies  to  be  fitted  for  some  particular  profession, 
occupation,  or  caUing  requiring  a  technical  or  otherwise  special  mental 
training;  or 

(d)  A  person,  already  possessinfi;  a  liberal  education,  who  devotes 
himself  to  the  study  of  special  subjects  or  questions,  as  a  student  of 
manners,  customs,  institutions,  politics,  economy,  history; 

And  who,  in  any  case,  is  also  a  person  tor  whose  main  tenance  and  sup-  ModJ^tlon  of 
port  as  a  student  in  the  United  States  adequate  financial  provision  has  e»<«i<»w™itionof. 
Seen  made  or  satis&ctorily  assured,  or  a  person  who,  if  he  undertakes  to 
provide  for  his  own  support,  does  not  become  a  *' laborer,"  or  acquire 
any  other  status  which  would  brin^  him  within  the  class  of  Chinese  per- 
sons excluded  by  statute  or  treaW;  and  who,  in  any  case,  is  also  a 
person  whose  intention  it  is,  upon  the  conclusion  of  his  studies,  either  to 
depart  from  the  United  States  or,  if  he  remains,  to  en^i^  in  no  pursuit 
or  calling  which  would  render  his  presence  in  the  United  States  un- 
lawful.<> 

Rule  9.  (a)  The  lawful  wife  and  minor  children  of  a  Chinese  of  the    W 1  t  •  i  amd 
exempt  classes  may  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  without  presenting  enrptaT*       **' 
the  certificate  prescribed  by  section  6  of  the  act  approved  July  5, 1884,  &    Adxniasion  of; 
the  certificate  of  the  husband  or  father  being  sumcient  if  the  wife  or 
children  accompany  him.    If  the  husband  or  father  is  domiciled  in  the 
United  States,  immigration  officers  sh^ll  require  in  the  cases  of  such 
wives  and  minor  children  evidence  concerning  the  husband  or  &ther    ^^ZJifiSi'*' 
of  the  character  specified  by  section  2  of  the  act  approved  November  3,  ^""***  ™  **■*  **'• 
1893,  to  establish  the  right  of  a  domiciled  Chinese  merchant  to  readmis- 

3 'on  after  temporary  absence  from  the  United  States.    In  every  instance 
kere  shall  be  exacted  convincing  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
relationship  claimed,  c  and  in  the  cases  of  children  of  minority. 
(6)  The  lawful  wife  of  an  American  citizen  of  the  Chinese  race  may    WlT«i  ABd 


be  admitted  for  the  purpose  of  joining;  her  husband, <<  and  the  lawful  tives: 
children  of  such  a  citizen  partake  of  his  citizenship  and  are  therefore    AdmlBrionof; 
entitled  to  admission. «    In  every  such  case  convincing  evidence  of   ^^J^^sesof" 
citizenship  and  relationship  shall  be  exacted. 

(c)  In  tne  cases  described  in  the  two  preceding  paraeraphs,  the  ^JJ^*  ^  *  J,* 
exempt  status  or  citizenship  of  the  alleged  husbanci  or  famer  may  be  empts  and  ba- 
inveetigated  and  determinea  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  wife  or  child,  but  tlve»— prelnvM- 
no  investigation  regarding  the  claimed  relationship  shall  be  made  until  buid'^or^fBOi^ 
the  wife  or  child  arrives  at  the  port  of  entry.  of. 

Rule  10.  The  officers  whose  titles  are  given  below  have  been  4*g^t|j„|  ^m 
authorized  bv  their  respective  Crovemments  to  issue  to  Chinese  subjects  certiiieates,  ofli- 
or  citizens  oi  such  Governments  the  certificates  prescribed  by  section  6  gsw  dwlg—ted 
of  the  act  approved  July  5, 1884./  *®  * 

a  A  stricter  definition  than  this  has  been  cited  with  approval  in  a 
decision  of  a  district  court,  not  published,  but  of  record  in  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration  and  Naturalization.    (U.  S.  v.  Pun  Fu,  No.  52730-85). 

b  176  U.  S.,  459. 

c**A  marriafie  solemnized  in  China,  according  to  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms thereof,  out  while  the  brid^^oom  is  in  America,  is  not  valid  in 
America."    (59  Fed.,  682.    See  also  Dept.  Dec.  No.  11.) 

d  170  Fed.,  566. 

e  Sec.  1993,  R.  S.,  and  sec.  6,  act  of  March  2,  1907  (34  Stat.,  1228). 

/  See  footnotes  to  sec.  6,  act  of  July  5, 1884,  p.  786  of  this  volume. 
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•BeetloH   6**  Brazil:  Chie&of  police,  or  correBponding  officers  in  the  municipalitieB 
2!!?*S!ll£i^     and  civil  subdmsioiifl. 
lo  liMeT^         Canada: 

Vancouver — Collector  of  customs. 
Victoria— Collector  of  customs. 

Ottawa — Chief  controller  of  Chinese,  or  chief  clerk  in  the  depart- 
ment of  trade  and  commerce. 
China: 

In  Chinese  Empire — 

Acting  viceroy  of  Hu  Kuang  (Hunan  and  Hupeh). 

Acting  viceroy  of  Sze  Ch*uen. 

ActiBg  viceroy  of  Liang  Kuang  (Kuaagtuiig  and  Kuanghsi). 

Viceroy  of  Manchuna. 

Tartar  fijeneral  of  Fu-chou  and  customs  superintendent  of 

Pu-lrien. 
Governor  of  Anhui. 
Governor  of  Fengtien. 
Governor  of  Helungchiang. 
Governor  of  Hunan. 
Governor  of  Shantung. 
Governor  of  Kiangsi. 
Governor  of  Kirin. 
Customs  taot'ai  of  Tientsin. 
Taot'ai  of  Antung. 

Taot'ai  of  the  Hui-Nin^-Ch'ih-T'ai-Kwang  circuit 
Taot'ai  of  the  Hang-chia-hu  circuit. 
Taot'ai  of  Harbin. 

Taot'ai  of  the  Hsing-Ch'uan-3run^  circuit. 
Acting  taot'ai  of  the  Ning-Smio-T'ai  circuit. 
Taot'ai  of  Newchwang. 
Taot'ai  of  the  Wen-Ch'u  circuit. 
Taot'ai  of  the  Yue-Ch'ang-Li  circuit. 
Taot'ai  of  the  Teng-Lai-Cn'injg  circuit. 
Taot'ai  of  the  Su-Sung-T'ai  circuit. 
Ill  countries  foreign  to  China — 

Austria-Hungary — Chinese    minister    or    charge    d'affaires, 

Vienna. 
Belgium— Chinese  minister  or  charg6  d'affaires,  Brussels. 
Oanada — Chinese  consul  general,  Ottawa,  and  Chinese  consul, 

Vancouver. 
Cuba— Ohinese  minister  or  charg^  d'affaires,  Habana. 
England — Chinese  minister  or  chaig6  d'affaires,  London. 
IVance — Chinese  minister  or  charge  d'affaires,  Paris. 
Germany^^hinese  minister  or  chaig^  d'affaires,  Berlin. 
Hawaii— Chinese  consul,  Honolulu. 
Italy— Chinese  minister  or  chaig6  d'affaires,  Rome. 
Japan — Chinese  minister  or  charg6  d'afblres,  Tokyo;  Chinese 

consulgeneral,  Yokohama. 
Korea— Chinese  consul  general,  Seoul. 
Mexico— Chinese  minister  or  charge  d'affaires,  Mexico  City. 
Netherlands— Chinese   minister   or   chaig^   d'affaires,    The 

Hague. 
Peru — Chinese  minister  or  charg^  d'affaires,  Lima. 
Philippine  Islands— Chinese  consul  fl;eneral,  Manila. 
Portugal—Chinese  minister  or  chaige  d'affaires,  Lisbon. 
Russia — Chinese  minister  or  chaige  d'affaires,  8t.  PeteiBbuig. 
Siberia — Chinese  commercial  agent,  Vladivostok. 
Spain^)hinese  minister  or  cluug6  d'affaires,  Madrid. 
Straits  Settlements — Chinese  consul  general,  Singapore. 
Transvaal— Chinese  consul  general,  JohanneBbuig. 
Cuba:  Chief  of  immigration  department. 
Dutch  Guiana.    (See  Surinam.) 
Dutch  East  Indies:  Directeur  van  Justitie,  Batavia. 
Crerman  protectorate  of  Kiautschou :  Commissioner  for  Chinese  affairs  to 

the  Government,  civil  commissioner,  or  oberrichter* 
Guatemala:  Minister  of  foreim  affairs  or  subsecretary  of  state. 
Hongkong:  Registrar  general. 
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Jamaica:  Deputy  inspector  general  of  pc4ice.  '*  Seettoa    •  ** 

Japan  *  MitiieatMy  ofll- 

Governor  of  any  fu  (district)  or  ken  (prefecture).  to^bNae!"^^ 

Hokkaido — Grovemor  general. 

Formosa — Chief  of  prdecture  having  jurisdiction. 
Macau,  Portuguese  province  of:  Secretary  general. 
Mexico:  Department  for  foreign  affairs. 
Philippine  islands:  Collector  of  customs. 
Society  Islands :  Commissioner  of  police  of  the  municipality  of  Papeete, 

Taluti. 
Straits  Settlements:  Colonial  secretuy. 

Federated  Malay  States — Colonial  secretary,  federal  secretary,  or 
secretary  for  Chinese  affairs. 
Surinam  (Dutch  Guiana): 

Government's  secretary,  or  secretary  ad  interim  at  Pkuramaribo. 
Trinidad:  Governor. 
Venezuela:  Mayors  of  cities  or  governors  of  provinces. 

Rule  11.  (a)  Chinese  persons  of  the  exempt  classes  who  are  citizens  ^'f^*'  Uni' 
or  subjects  of  other  insular  territory  of  the  United  States  than  the  Terri-  ^^' 
tory  01  Hawaii  shall,  if  they  desire  to  go  from  such  insular  territory  to lawsto^biMeof 
the  mainland  or  from  one  insular  territory  to  another,  comply  with  the  exempt     olasses 
terms  of  section  6  of  the  act  approved  Julv  5, 1884.    The  certificate  pre-  nsiding  in; 
scribed  by  said  section  shall  be  granted  oy  officers  designated  for  ww^t-,?*^^!}?*^  J^"?^ 
purpose  by  the  chief  executives  (9  said  insiuar  territories,  and  £he  duties     w««<»*«  »"^ 
thereby  imposed  upon  United  States  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  in 
forei^  countries  in  relation  to  Chinese  persons  of  the  said  classes  shall 
be  discharged  by  the  officers  in  charge  ofthe  enforcement  of  the  Chinese 
exclusion  acts  at  the  ports,  respectivelv,  from  which  any  members  of 
such  excepted  classes  intend  to  depart  from  any  insular  territory  of  the 
United  States:  <>  Provided,  however,  That  the  privilegje  of  transit  shall  be 
extended  to  all  persons  other  than  laborers,  as  provided  in  Rule  18. 

(6)  As  all  persons  who  were  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  on    V^*^         . 
August  12,  1898,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  &  persons  of  the  dtkm  erf* 
Chmese  race  claiming  such  status  may  be  admitted  at  either  mainland  ' 

or  insular  ports  of  en^  upon  producing  evidence  sufficient  to  establish 
such  claim.    Subjects  ofthe  Chinese  Empire  of  the  exempt  classes 
residing  in  Hawaii  must  obtain  certificates  from  the  representative  ul£!^^»?^2^ 
of  their  own  Government  fthe  Chinese  consul,  HonoluluY  and  such  uatS^in!"  "'^^ 
certificates  must  be  visaed  oy  the  inspector  in  chaige  of  the  immigra- 
tion service  in  said  islands  instead  of  by  a  diplomatic  or  consular  officer. 

c)  The  governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands  having,  by  executive     PUUppteMi 


ora 


_er  No.  &,  of  September  23,  1904,  designated  the  collector  of  cus-  «a,Sj"  6"'catifl' 
tomsj  Manila,  to  issue  to  Chinese  citizens  of  those  islands  the  certificate  oatesta; 
{Kfovided  by  section  6  of  the  act  of  July  5,  1884,  and  it  being  imprac- 
ticable to  require  that  such  certificates  shaJl  be  visaed,  officers  at  ports 
of  entry  for  Chinese  will  regard  certificates  issued  to  such  Philippine  uiS^^^^i'^S^^ 
citizens  in  the  same  manner  as  certificates  issued  by  officials  of  foreign  oi^'inaed&a    ' 
countries  and  visaed  by  American  diplomatic  or  consular  officers. 
Certificates  issued  by  the  Chinese  consul  general,  Manila,  to  svhjecU 
ofOie  Chinese  Empire  residing  in  the  Philippines  will  be  visaed  by  the 
collector  of  customs  at  ManOa,  and  when  so  visaed  will  be  accorded 
the  usual  consideration. 

Rule  12.  (a)  The  laborer's  return  certificate,  provided  by  section  7     Laborer*!    re- 
ef the  act  of  September  13,  1888,  shall  be  issued  only  to  such  Chinese  *"™  e«rti«e»t««: 
persons  as  have  been  duly  registered  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  ^o  whom  It- 
May  5,  1892,  or  the  act  of  November  3,  1893,  and  present  a  certificate  '°^» 
issued  thereunder,  or  such  as  have  established  before  a  court  of  com- 

Setent  jurisdiction  the  lawfulness  of  their  residence  in  the  United 
tates  and  present  a  certified  cop^  of  the  court's  decision,  or  such  as 
otherwise  establish  before  the  immigration  official  to  whom  application 
for  the  return  certificate  is  made  that  they  are  lawfully  within  the 
United  States.^: 

«  Sec.  1,  act  of  1902-1904. 

ft  Sec.  4,  act  of  April  30.  1900;  23  Op.  Atty.  Gen.,  345  and  509. 
c  193  U.  S.,  517;  71  Fed.,  680;  115  Fed.,  412;  128  Fed.,  319  and  522; 
139  Fed.,  56;  148  Fed.,  926. 
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Laborer*!  r«-  (5)  Chinese  laborers  applying  for  such  certificate  shall  be  required 
tun  eertUlcstes:  ^^  fumiah  the  testimony  of  not  leas  than  two  credible  witnefBee,  who 
wWdi  ^to*  be?£  ^^®  ^^  opportunity  to  know  the  circumstances  to  wliich  they  testify, 
sued;  that  one  of  the  grounds  specified  by  the  section  of  law  above  mentioned 

actuidly  exists. 

Laborer*!    re-     Rule  13.  (a)  Any  CShineselaborer  claiming  the  right  to  leave  and 

iln^icltiMif  for*  return  to  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  sections  5-7  of  the  act 

To    be    filed  ®^  September  13, 1888,«  shall  make  written  application  to  the  immi^- 

thirty  days  be-  tion  officer  located  nearest  to  his  place  of  residence  for  preinvestigation 

fore  departure,     of  his  claim,  such  application  to  oe  prepared  in  triplicate  on  Form  No. 

Doonmentarv  432,  furnished  by  said  immigration  officer,  and  to  be  filed  at  least  thirty 

or    l»«>le    evl-  (Jays  prior  to  the  date  of  proposed  departure. 

denoerequiredin.     ^^^  g^^j^  applicant  shall  deposit  with  said  officer  a  certificate  of  legia- 

tration,<>  or  a  certified  copy  of  a  decision  of  a  court  of  competent  juria- 

diction- showing  that  he  is  lawfully  resident  in  the  United  States,  or 

shall  submit  to  such  officer  parole  evidence  showing  that  he  is  lawfully 

resident  within  the  United  States,  and  such  appkcant  shall  make  on 

oath  before  the  officer  in  writing  a  rail  statement  descriptive  of  his  fam- 

Uy  or  property  or  debts.<^  as  the  case  may  be,  and  giving  his  name, 

height,  local  residence,  occupation,  and  aistingmshing  marks,  if  any. 

and  naming  the  port  at  which  he  expects  to  oepart  from  the  Unitea 

States,  which  shall  be  one  of  those  designated  in  Rule  1. 

Photo  to  be  at-     (c)  To  each  of  the  three  copies  of  said  application  there  shall  be 

tacbed  to;  attached  a  photograph  of  the  applicant  printed  from  the  same  negative. 

Investl«iatioii     (d)  The  officer  to  whom  such  application  is  submitted  shall  make  a 

^Talle  gat  ions  thorough  examination  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  descriptive  statement, 

™*^®    '  whether  the  accompanying  photograph  is  that  of  a  person  described  in 

the  certificate  or  certified  copy  of  court  record  and  statement,  and 
whether  applicant's  height  ana  descriptive  physical  marks  are  accu- 
rately given,  and  shall  transmit  the  certificate  of  residence  to  the  Com- 
missioner-General of  Immigration,  for  comparison  with  the  recofd 
thereof  in  his  office,  in  respect  not  only  to  name  and  date  therein,  but 
in  all  other  particulars,  or  the  certified  copy  of  court  record  to  the 
clerk  of  the  court  by  whom  issued  for  verincation.    Said  officer  shall 
also  examine  the  applicant,  such  witnesses  as  he  may  produce,  and 
such  other  witnesses  as  may  oe  necessary,  causing  their  testimony  to  be 
tiunscribed  in  duplicate. 
Disposition  of,      (e)  Upon  completing  the  investigation  said  officer  shall,  after  writing 
and  of  evidence  his  signature  across  the  marfi:in  of  the  photograph  attached  to  each  copy 
eonoeming;         ^f  ^j^^  application,  forward  tne  original  and  triplicate  of  the  application, 

the  certificate  or  certified  copy  of  court  record,  one  transcnpt  of  the 
testimony,  and  his  report  of  his  investigation  of  the  case,  to  tne  immi- 
gration official  in  charge  at  the  port  of  proposed  departure. 
Noting  concln-     (J)  The  official  in  charge  at  the  port  of  departure  shall,  upon  the 
sion  on  triplicate  receipt  of  the  papers  named  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  return  to  the 
"'  officer  from  ^^om  received  the  tnplicate  copy  of  the  application, 

placing  thereon  a  statement  as  to  whether  or  not  he  is  satisfied,  on  the 

evidence  presented,  to  indorse  the  application  favorably. 

Applicant  to  be     (^)  In  the  event  an  imfavorable  response  is  received  irom  the  office 

cioBlon  or  if*ad-  ^  charge  at  the  port,  the  investigating  officer  shall  notify  the  applicant 

verse,  of  right  of  thereof,  advising  him  that  such  decision  is  not  final,  but  that  he  may 

appeal;  appeal  to  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  from  the  adverse 

decision.    If  a  favorable  response  is  received,  the  investigating  officer 


triplicate  off  "  ^  cate  returned  from  the  port  of  proposed  departure  and  the  duplidite 


a  If  a  laborer  leaves  without  the  return  certificate,  he  can  not  law- 
fully reenter,  and  if  he  reenters,  he  is  subject  to  deportation,  120  Fed., 
989;  21  Op.  Atty.  Gen.,  424;  23  Op.  Atty.  Gen.,  619. 

b  Registration  certificate  under  either  the  act  of  1892  or  the  act  of 
1893  is  sufficient,  110  Fed..  154. 

cAn  open  book  accoimt  is  a  '*debt  pending  settlement,"  24  Op. 
Atty .  Gen  .^  637 .  The  department  has  held  in  several  cases  that  money 
deposited  in  bank  to  there  remain  until  laborer 'a  return  is  "  property." 
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copies  of  the  report  and  transcript  of  testimony  shall  be  placed  on  file  ^^^ISi  l^ 
in  the  office  of  me  inspector  in  charge  of  the  district  (or  subdistrict,  as  aJSiiSSOTi*?©?' 
the  local  practice  may  reauire)  in  which  the  applicant  has  resided.  C  o  n  v  e  r  t  i  n*g 

(h)  Upon  the  arri-val  of  the  applicant  at  the  port  of  departure  and  °'1*^*'^*Ji!jL?**{  * 
the  presentation  by  him  of  the  duplicate  of  the  application,  such  dupli-  '**"™  oertmcate; 
cate  shall  be  placed  on  file,  and  the  original,  witn  the  indorsement  of 
approval  appearing  thereon  filled  out  and  signed,  and  with,  the  signa- 
ture and  seal  of  the  officer  in  charge  placed  over  the  margin  of  the  pho- 
tograph, shall  be  delivered  to  the  applicant  for  use  upon  his  return. 
At  the  time  of  departure  applicant's  address  in  the  coimtry  to  which  ,,1^***^''*  *"} 
he  is  going  shall  be  secured  for  use  in  case  it  should  become  necessary  SSder  ^^^ 
to  correspond  with  him;  and  the  applicant  must  be  clearlv  advised 
that  upon  his  return  to  the  port  of  departure  there  must  still  exist  the 
statutory  ground  for  his  return. 

(i)  On  the  return  of  the  applicant  the  original  application  shall  be    ^^"^^Jtj.j.'* 
compared  with  the  duplicate  on  file,  and  with  the  person  presenting  it,  ^holdn?™^ 
and  if  the  officer  in  chaige  is  satisfied  of  the  identity  of  such  person, 
and  nothing  has  occurred  during  his  absence  to  discredit  the  evidence 
taken  on  the  preinvestigation,  he  shall  be  promptly  admitted  without    Final  disposi- 
further  examination  or  investigation.    The  original  application  shall  ****J  of  original  of, 
then  be  placed  in  the  files,  and  the  applicant's  registration  certificate ^mtan^^evt 
or  certified  copy  of  court  record  shall  oe  returned  to  him.  denoe. 

Rule  14.  Whenever  a  Chinese  laborer  holding  a  return  certificate  is  ^..'''Jjf*"*  '  *' 
detained  by  his  sickness  or  by  other  disability  beyond  his  control  for  a  Saw:    '  ®  ^  *  '" 
time  in  excess  of  one  year  after  the  date  of  his  departure  from  the    united    States 
United  States,  the  facts  shall  be  fully  reported  to  ana  investigated  by  consular    offloera 
the  consular  representative  of  the  United  States  at  the  port  or  place  \2^^^^^  rcgard- 
from  which  such  laborer  departs  for  the  United  States,  and  such  con-  ^' 
sular  representative  shall  certify,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officer  in 
charge  at  the  port  of  return,  which  must  be  the  port  from  which  such 
laborer  departed,  that  he  has  fully  investigated  tne  statements  of  such 
laborer  and  believes  that  he  was  unavoiaably  detained  for  the  time 
specified  and  for  the  reason  stated,  such  certificate  to  be  delivered  by    Consular    ofB- 
Buch  consular  representative  to  the  master  of  the  vessel  on  which  the  ^Lrn^'^^to^be 
Chinese  laborer  departs  for  the  United  States  and  by  the  master  deliv-  delivered  fonii^ 
ered  to  the  officer  m  charge  at  the  port  of  retum.^i  ter  of  vessel. 

Rule  15.  (a)  Any  Chinese  merchant  *  (or  teacher,  or  student)  resi-  t-Sf  *?5mS  'jJ" 
dent  in  the  United  States  who  desires  to  ^  abroad  temporarily  may,  in  appUeatloB  fon 
order  to  avoid  delay  in  securing  admission  upon  return  to  one  of  the 
ports  named  m  Rule  1  hereof,  make  written  application  to  the  immi- 
gration officer  located  nearest  to  his  place  of  residence  for  preinvesti- 
gation of  his  claim  of  being  a  merchant  (or  teacher,  or  student)  within 
the  meaning  of  the  law,  such  application  to  be  prepared  in  triplicate    To  be  filed 
on  Form  No.  431,  furnished  by  said  immigration  officer,  and  to  be  filed  J^ILfjf'  }^ 
at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  date  of  proposed  departure.  oeparture; 

(6)  To  each  of  the  three  copies  of  said  application  there  shall  be 
attached  a  photograph  of  the  applicant  printed  from  the  same  negative; 
and  there  shall  be  furnished  therein  tne  names  and  addresses  of  two    Photo  to  be  at- 
(or  more)  credible  witnesses  other  than  Chinese  who  are  able  and^^«<l   ^*   *°d 
willing  to  testify  of  their  own  knowledge  that  for  at  least  one  year^e^^  fumi^ed 
immeaiately  preceding  the  date  of  proposed  departure  the  applicant  in; 
has  been  en^iged  exclusively  in  the  pursuit  named  by  him. 

(c)  The  officer  to  whom  said  application  is  made  shall  examine  the  ,?°^?f**^^^' 
applicant,  such  witnesses  as  he  may  produce,  and  such  other  witnesses  ~i«8^"<*°*  ™*<'® 
as  may  be  necessary,  causing  their  testimony  to  be  transcribed  in  dupli-    ' 

cate,  and  shall  take  such  other  steps  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to 
determine  whether  the  applicant's  claim  is  true. 

(d)  Upon  completing  tne  investigation  said  officer  shall,  after  writing  ^'^P?^^?  °'' 
his  signature  across  the  margin  of  the  photograph  attached  to  each  copy  JSnconlng;  **"* 
of  the  application,  forward  the  original  and  triplicate  of  the  application, 

one  transcript  of  the  testimony,  and  his  report  of  his  investigation  of 
the  case,  to  the  immigration  official  in  charge  at  the  port  of  proxx)sed 
departure. 

«Sec.  7,  actof  1888. 

^For  definition  of  "merchant,"  see  act  of  1893  and  footnotes. 
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Exeapt*ft    re-     (e)  The  official  in  chai^ge  at  the  port  of  departure  shall,  upon  the  recdpt 

MpliMttoi  fM^*  ^^  ^^®  papers  named  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  return  to  the  officer 

Noting  oonclu-  from  wnom  received  the  triplicate  copy  of  the  application,  placing 

sion  on  triplicate  Uiereon  a  statement  as  to  whether  or  not  he  is  satisfied,  on  tne  evi- 

^'*  dence  presented,  to  indorse  the  application  favorably. 

AppUcant  to  be  (f)  In  the  event  an  unfavorable  response  is  received  from  the  officer 
cl^^n,  and^^  ^^  cnarge  at  the  port,  the  investigating  officer  shall  notify  the  applicant 
adverse,  of  right  thereof,  advising  him  that  such  decision  is  not  final,  but  that  he  may 
of  appeal;  append  therefrom  to  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  or  may, 

if  ne  so  desires,  depart  from  the  country,  relying  upon  his  ability  to 
l>^pcg|tion  of  produce  further  and  more  satisfactory  evidence  on  his  return.    If  a 
Wpift»te  of^  ^     favorable  response  is  received  the  investigating  officer  shall  deliver  to 
'        the  applicant  the  duplicate  copy  of  the  application,  with  instnictionfl 
to  exchange  it  at  the  office  of  the  immigration  officer  in  chaige  at  the 
port  of  departure  for  the  original  thereof.    The  triplicate  returned  from 
the  port  of  proposed  departure  and  the  duplicate  copy  of  the  report, 
of  tne  transcript  of  testimony,  and  of  documentary  proofs  shall  be 
placed  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  inspector  in  chaige  of  the  district  (or 
subdistrict,  as  the  local  practice  may  require)  in  which  the  applicant 
has  resided. 
Co n  V < '  t  i n  g     (^)  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  applicant  at  the  port  of  departure  and  the 
t^oB^iSelSr^  presentation  by  him  of  the  duphcate  of  the  application,  such  duplicate 
*    shall  be  placed  on  file,  and  the  original,  with  the  indorsement  (^ 
approval  appearing  thereon  filled  out  and  signed,  and  with  the  signa- 
ture and  seal  of  the  officer  in  chai^ge  placed  over  the  margin  of  the  pho- 
tograph, shall  be  delivered  to  the  applicant  for  use  upon  his  return. 
Obt^dng  for-  At  time  of  departure  applicant's  address  in  Uie  country  to  which  he  is 
hSder     *^      goi^^g  ^^dl  be  securea  tor  use  in  case  it  should  become  necessary  to 
'  correspond  with  him. 

'<?^*S*tai?  ^     ^^^  ^  ^®  return  of  the  applicant  the  original  application  shall  be 
o?hold«^™^°'*  compared  with  the  duplicate  on  file,  and  with  the  person  presenting  it, 
'  and  if  the  officer  in  cnai^  is  satisfied  of  the  identity  of  such  person, 

and  nothing  has  occurred  during  his  absence  to  discredit  the  evidence 
taken  on  the  preinvesti^tion,  he  shall  be  promptly  admitted  without 
further  examination  or  investigation.    The  original  application  shall 
then  be  placed  in  the  files. 
Reason  for  and     (i^  This  rule  is  adopted  as  a  privilege^  not  a  requirement^  and  pre- 
^^l^J^^^l^^^j^'  eludes  no  one  from  deferring  the  submission  of  his  proofs  and  the  deteiv 
'  mination  of  his  claimed  status  (primarily  by  an  officer  in  chaige  at  a 
port  and  finally  on  appeal  by  the  Secretary)  imtil  application  is  nuide 
for  reentry,  nor  from  leaving  the  coimtrv  notwithstanding  an  advene 
decision  on  an  application  submitted  under  this  rule  and  a^n  advanc- 
ing his  claim  on  returning  to  a  port  of  the  United  States,  with  the  priv- 
ilege of  appeal  if  then  rejected. 
Evidenoe  r  e  -     Q)  Chinese  applying  for  preinvestigation  under  the  terms  of  this  rule, 
SiSl    mendSti^r  for  admission  without  having  taken  advantage  of  the  rule,  on  the 
applying  for.        ground  of  having  been  domiciled  in  the  United  States  as  merchants,  shall 

be  required  to  establish  to  a  reasonable  certainty  that  they  are  actually 
owners  of  the  business  claimed  or  members  of  tlie  firm  owning  such 
business,  with  proofs  of  the  amoimts  actually  paid  for  their  resf^ctive 
interests  and  the  times  at  which  such  payments  were  made. 
Native's  re-     Rule  16.  (a)  Any  Chinese  person  residing  in  the  United  States  and 
appileaMoii  fSit*  claiming  tliat,  by  reason  of  birth  in  this  country,  he  is  lawfully  entitled 
*  to  so  reside  in,  and  to  depart  from  and  return  to,  the  United  States,  who 
desires  to  ^  abroad  temporarily,  may,  in  order  to  avoid  delay  in  secur- 
ing admission  upon  return  to  one  of  the  ports  of  entry  namea  in  Rule  1 
hereof,  make  written  application  to  the  immigration  officer  located 
nearest  to  his  place  of  residence  for  preinvestigation  of  his  said  claim. 
To  be  n  I  ed  such  application  to  be  prepared  in  triplicate  on  Form  No.  430,  furnished 
fwHiepaitSe-     ^^  ^^  immigration  officer,  and  to  be  filed  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to 
^^      '     the  date  of  proposed  departure. 
PiMto  to  be  at-     (h)  To  each  of  the  three  copies  of  said  application  there  shall  be 
^'^^'^^  ^'  attached  a  photograph  of  the  applicant  printea  from  the  same  negative. 

lnv»tigationof  (c)  The  officer  to  whom  said  application  is  made  shall  obtain  from  the 
i^egattons  made  applicant  such  documentary  proofs  of  his  claim  as  he  may  possess,  and 

snail  take  all  necessary  steps  (by  correspondence  with  appropriate  Gov- 
ernment officials)  to  ascertain  wnether  such  documents  are  genuine  and 
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relate  to  the  applicant;  and  ahall  examine  the  applicant,  such  wit-  NattTe*ir»tan 
neeses  as  he  may  produce,  and  such  other  witnesses  as  may  be  neces-  SSiSttJftor*^ 
sary,  causing  their  testimony  to  be  transcribed  in  duplicate:  Pro- 
vided,  That  the  applicant  shul  produce  all  of  his  witnesses  at  a  time  Producing  wit- 
and  place  agreed  upon,  and  no  further  witnesses  will  be  examined  nor^?^  concern- 
additional  evidence  considered  at  his  request  unless  it  is  clearly  shown 
that  its  previous  production  was  impossiDle. 

(rf)  XJpon  completing  the  investigation  said  officer  shall,  after  writ-    ?*"P{**^?  ®'» 
ing  his  signature  across  the  margin  of  the  photograph  attached  to  each  JSaoemla?  *""* 
copy  of  the  application,  forward  the  original  and  tnplicate  of  the  appli-         ^^' 
cation,  the  documentary  proofs,  one  transcript  of  the  testimony,  and 
his  report  of  his  investigation  of  the  case,  to  the  immigration  official  in 
chaige  at  the  port  of  proposed  departure. 

(«)  The  official  in  charge  at  the  port  of  departure  shall,  upon  the  Matlirj'i  rj- 
receipt  of  the  papers  named  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  return  to  the  [!!|S|4SSSiob  for: 
officer  from  whom  received  the  triphcate  copy  of  the  application,  plac-  jJottag  oonoio^ 
ing  thereon  a  statement  as  to  whether  or  not  he  is  satisfied,  on  the  evi-  sion  ontripHcata 
dence  presented,  to  indorse  the  application  favorably.  of; 

{f)  In  the  event  an  unfavorable  response  is  received  from  the  officer    ^Ajsj^oant  to  be 
in  charge  at  the  port,  the  investigating  officer  shall  notify  the  applicant  3^^  2id^*^ 
thereof,  advising  him  that  such  decision  is  not  final,  but  that  he  may  advene,  of  rlgbt 
appeal  therefrom  to  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  or  may,  of  sppoJ; 
if  ne  so  desires,  depart  from  the  country,  relying  upon  his  ability  to 

g reduce  further  and  more  satisfactory  evidence  on  his  return.    If  a 
kvorable  response  is  received,  the  investigating  officer  shall  deliver  to 
the  applicant  the  duplicate  copy  of  the  application,  with  instructions 
to  exchange  it  at  the  office  of  the  immigration  officer  in  charge  at  the 
port  of  departure  for  the  original  thereof .    The  triplicate  returned  from    Disposition    of 
the  port  01  proposed  departure  and  the  duplicate  copy  of  the  report,  of  fiPiJjJfJ  * .•  °  * 
the  transcnpt  of  testimony,  and  of  documentary  proofs  shall  be  placed  "P™***  ™J 
on  file  in  the  office  of  the  inspector  in  cha^e  oi  tne  district  (or  subdis- 
trict,  as  the  local  practice  may  require)  in  which  the  applicant  has 
resided. 

{g)  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  applicant  at  the  port  of  departure  and  the  _£?°7f  "A*^* 
presentation  by  him  of  the  duphcate  of  the  application,  such  duplicate  tuiS^tSoJte^ 
shall  be  placea  on  file,  and  the  original,  with  the  indorsement  of  ap-  ' 

proval  appearing  thereon  filled  out  and  signed,  and  with  the  signature 
and  seal  of  the  officer  in  charge  placed  over  the  maigin  of  the  photo- 
graph, shall  be  delivered  to  the  applicant  for  use  upon  his  return.    At  ^^titolng  fofj 
the  time  of  departure  applicant's  address  in  the  country  to  which  he  is  SSder;  *^*^ 
going  shall  be  secured  for  use  in  case  it  should  become  necessary  to 
correspond  with  him. 

{h)  On  the  return  of  the  applicant  the  original  application  shall  be  ^^Jj^^i *J.° 
compared  with  the  duplicate  on  file  and  with  the  person  presenting  it.  ffholdS;"^  " 
and  if  the  officer  in  charge  is  satisfied  of  the  identity  of  sucn  person,  and 
nothing  has  occurred  during  his  absence  to  discredit  the  evidence  taken 
on  the  preinvestigation,  he  shall  be  promptly  admitted  without  further 
examination  or  investigation.  The  original  application  shall  then  be 
placed  in  the  files  for  safekeeping  and  possible  future  use  by  the  ap- 
plicant should  he  aeain  leave  the  United  States. 

(t)  This  rule  is  aaopted,  in  response  to  a  quite  general  demand,  as  Reason  for  and 
furnishing  a  convenient  method  to  be  followed  by  Chinese  residents  of  jSSSfJSuSrnSS" 
the  United  States  claiming  American  citizenship  who  are  desirous  of 
departing  from  Uie  country  with  assurance  of  prompt  readmission  on 
return.  It  is  a  privilege^  not  a  requirement,  ana  precludes  no  one  from 
deferring  the  submission  of  his  proofs  and  the  determination  of  his 
claimed  status  (primarily  by  an  officer  in  charge  at  a  port  and  finally  on 
appeal  by  the  Secretary)  until  application  is  made  for  reentry,  nor  from 
leaving  the  country  notwithstanding  an  adverse  decision  on  an  appli- 
cation submitted  under  this  rule  and  again  advancing  his  claim  on 
returning  to  a  port  of  the  United  States,  with  the  privilege  of  appeal  if 
then  rejected. 

Rule  17.  Every  Chinese  laborer  seeking  the  privilege  of  transit    Transit  of  la- 
throu^h  the  United  States  to  foreign  territory  shall  comply  with  the  JlJJJu;  "«"'•■ 
following  requirements;  and  if  such  a  person  is  found,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  omcer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  arrival,  to  be  seekiDg  the  privilege 
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Transit  of  labor- of  transit  with  an  ulterior  purpose  of  gaining  unlawful  acceaB  to  the 
er8,r«qiilreme]it8:  United  States,  he  shall  be  refused  permission  to  land:  « 
to  he  ^^  ^^*     ^"^  '^^®  applicant  shall  produce  to  the  officer  in  chaige  at  the  port  of 
to  be  sbown;        arrival  a  prepaid  ticket  across  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States, 

land  or  water,  intended  to  be  traversed  (and  to  his  alleged  foreign  desti- 

^  kS  *^***°"  nation  accoroing  to  the  manifest  of  the  vessel  on  which  he  arrives),  and 

"^"^^  such  other  reasonable  proof  as  may  be  required  to  satisfy  the  said  office 

that  a  bona  fide  transit  onl3r  is  intended  and  that  the  applicant  has  not 
the  ulterior  purpose  of  gaining  access  to  the  United  States  in  violation 
of  law;  and  such  ticket  and  evidence  must  be  so  stamped  or  marked  and 
dated  by  the  said  officer  as  to  prevent  their  use  a  second  time.  No 
such  applicant  shall  be  considered  as  intending  in  good  faith  to  make 
such  transit  only  if  he  has  already,  on  the  same  arrival,  made  application 
for  and  been  denied  admission  to  the  United  States, 
y^^d  oondl-  (5)  The  applicant,  or  some  responsible  person  in  his  behalf,  or  the 
tu^j         <*«P"'^-  transportation  company  whose  through  ticket  he  holds,  shall  furnish  to 

the  said  officer  in  chaise  a  good  andsufficient  bond  in  the  penal  sum 
of  1500.  conditioned  for  applicant's  continuous  transit  through  and 
actual  departure  from  the  united  States  within  a  reasonable  time,  not 
exceeding  twenty  days  from  the  date  said  orivilege  is  granted;  but  the 
said  bona  shall  not  be  rcauired  of  any  such  apphcant  who  remains  on 
shipboard  or  who  is  transferred  from  one  vessel  to  another  vessel  in  a 
United  States  port  for  transit  through  the  water  territory  of  the  United 
States,  unless  the  vessel  on  which  applicant  departs  is  to  touch  at  an- 
other port  of  the  United  States  on  the  way  to  its  foreign  destination. 
Photograph;         (c)  The  applicant  diall  furnish  to  said  officer  in  cnarge,  to  be  taken 
as  directed  by  said  officer,  a  photograph  of  himsel f  in  triplicate,  together 
with  such  information  as  may  be  required. 
oerB^noenin*^"     C^  '^^^  officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  arrival  shall  prepare  a  de- 
^'    scriptive  list,  to  which  one  of  the  photographs  required  oy  paragraph 
(c)  shall  be  attached  for  file  in  his  office,  containing  as  to  eacn  Chinese 
laborer  applying  for  the  privilege  of  transit  the  following  information: 
Name,  age,  sex,  last  place  of  residence,  and  the  data  referred  to  therein 
m£* *  ^  '  ^ ^^^^ required  for  his  identification.    To  the  said  descriptive  list  there  shall 
'  be  attached  a  dated  and  signed  statement  by  the  said  officer  in  chazge 

that  applicant  has  complied  with  all  the  pro\'isions  hereof,  and  that, 
being  assured  of  applicant's  good  faith,  the  privilege  of  transit  under 
bond  has  been  accorded  him. 
scriD^ve  list*  ^^     ^^^  '^^  copies  of  the  boimd  descriptive  list  required  by  paragraph 
^  '       (d)  shall  be  prepared  by  the  officer  in  charge  on  detached  blaiiks  corre- 

sponding in  form  with  the  said  descriptive  list,  to  each  of  which  shall 
be  attached  one  of  the  photographs  required  by  paragraph  (c),  and 
upon  both  of  said  photo^phs,  as  well  as  on  the  one  attacned  to  said 
bound  list,  shall  be  stamped  the  seal  of  the  said  officer  in  charge,  so 
placed  as  not  to  cover  any  part  of  the  face .  One  of  said  copies  shall  be 
forwarded  by  the  first  mail  after  it  is  prepared  to  the  officer  in  chai^  at 
the  intended  port  of  exit  and  the  remaining  one  shall  be  given  to  the 
conductor  of  the  train,  or  to  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  by  which  the 
Chinese  laborer  to  whom  they  relate  is  carried,  for  delivery  to  the  said 
officer  at  the  port  of  exit. 
amSSation  '^f  ^-^  ^°^  ^^  copies  described  in  paragraph  («)  shall  be  retained  by 
bond.  °    the  officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  exit,  for  his  files,  and  the  other,  after 

an  indorsement  has  been  made  thereon,  duly  signed  and  dated,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Chinese  laborer  named  therem  has  been  identified  and 
has  departed  from  the  United  States,  shall  be  mailed  to  the  officer  by 
whom  it  was  prepared,  and  its  receipt  by  him,  duly  executed  afl  herein 
reouired,  shall  be  his  authority  for  cancellation  of  the  bond  given  on 
behalf  of  the  Chinese  laborer. 
«i^teilL«'  «■  Rule  18.  No  Chinese  person  who  shall  satisfy  the  officer  in  charge 
P  aases.  ^j^^  j^^  ^  other  than  a  laborer  (although  not  supplied  with  the  certifi- 
cate provided  for  by  section  6  of  the  act  of  July  5,  1884),  shall  be  re- 
quired to  comply  with  so  much  of  the  provisions  of  Rule  17  as  requires 

a  185  U.  S.,  296,  301-305;  111  Fed..  998. 
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Chinese  persons  seeking  the  privilege  of  transit  to  submit  photographs  Tnntit  of  ez- 
of  themselves  and  to  be  measured.    If,  however,  any  such  Chraese  per-*"^'  «*«■«■: 
son,  after  having  been  admitted  to  pass  in  transit  tnrough  the  United    Pbotog  r  a  p  h  s 
States,  be  found  therein  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  days  from  the  date  mSite    ^""re^ 
of  such  admission,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  United  States  in  quired, 
violation  of  law  and  shall  be  deported. 

Rule  19.  (a)  With  a  view  to  afford  a  proper  and  efficient  means  of     Certificate  of 
identification  to  Chinese  persons,  or  persons  of  Chinese  descent,  ad-  m^M  CklneM: 
mitted  or  readmitted  to  the  United  States  upon  proof  of  their  status  as 
members  of  the  classes  specifically  exempted  from  the  excluding  pro- 
visions of  the  Chinese-exclusion  laws,  or  upon  proof  that  they  are  citi-    To   wham  b- 
zens  of  the  mainland  of  the  United  States  by  oirth  therein,  a  certifi-  ^**' 
cate  of  identity,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  shall  hereafter  be 
issued  by  the  officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  entry  to  each  such  person 
admitted  or  readmitted  to  this  coimtiy  by  him  wno  may  apply  lor  the 
same;  the  instructions  hereinafter  given  to  be  carefully  observed  in 
issuing  such  certificates:  Provided,  That  only  one  such  certificate  shall    One  only  to  one 
be  issued  to  any  one  Chinese  person,  except  that  duplicates  may  be  P^"^' 
furnished  of  those  unavoidably  lost  or  destroyed,  imaer  the  terms  of 
paragraph  (h)  of  this  rule,  the  method  to  be  followed  with  a  view  to 
preventing  a  violation  of  this  proviso  being  described  in  paragraph  (t) 
nereof. 

No [Face.]  OrlglnaL 

United  States  of  America. 

Certificate  of  identity. 

Issued  In  confbrmlty  with  a  regulation  of  the  Department  of  Coznmeroe  and  Labor 

adopted  March  19, 1909. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  person  named  and  described  on  the  reverse  ^onn  of; 
side  hereof  has  been  r^ularly  admitted  to  the  United  States,  as  of  the 
status  indicated,  whereof  satisfactory  proof  has  been  submitted .  This 
certificate  is  not  transferable,  and  is  granted  solely  for  the  identification 
and  protection  of  said  Chinese  person  so  long  as  his  status  remains  un- 
changed; to  insure  the  attainment  of  which  object  an  acciirate  descrip- 
tion of  said  person  is  written  on  the  reverse  siae  hereof,  and  his  photo- 
graphic likeness  is  attached,  with  his  name  written  partly  across,  and 
the  official  seal  of  the  United  States  Immigration  officer  signing  this 
certificate  impressed  partly  over,  said  photci^raph. 

[Back.] 

DESCRIPTIOK. 


[Photograph.] 


Name 

Age Height ft in. 

Occupation 

Admitted  as 


Physical  marks  and  peculiarities. 


Issued  at  the  port  of , 

this day  of ,19.. 

••-■••■■•■•■••••••••••••••••-•••-••■•I 

Immignaion  Official  in  Chwgi, 
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iii^*tSJ*f  **  aA      ^^^  '^^  certificates  are  printed  from  engraved  plates,  numbered  con- 
MUM^hUew^'  secutively,  and  bound  in  books  containing  50  each,  an  original  and  a 
Printing  and^^P^^^^  ^^  eeuch  number  being  fumishea,  arranged  the  latter  above 
anraogement  of;   the  former  for  convenience  in  copying  from  one  to  the  other,  and  per- 
forated to  permit  of  easy  detachment  from  the  book  and  m>m  each 
other. 
Manner  of  lam-     ((f)  in  issuing  said  certificates  care  shall  be  exercised  to  have  the 
^'  origmal  and  the  duplicate  correspond  in  every  detail.    All  blank 

spaces  remaining  after  writing  in  the  data  reamred  to  complete  the 
identification  of  the  person  to  whom  the  certincate  is  issued  shall  be 
covered  by  ruled  lines,  so  as  to  prevent  the  insertion  of  any  additional 
word  or  words  without  detection.  When  placing  the  impression  of  the 
seal  upon  the  certificate  the  two  copies  snould  be  inserted  in  the  seal 
at  once.  The  copy  of  certificate  herein  given  has  been  so  printed  as  to 
furnish  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  such  certincate  should 
be  prepared. 
Photographs  (^)  These  certificates  being  issued  as  an  accommodation  to  Chinese 
'  persons,  such  persons  as  may  apply  for  same  shall  be  required  to  fur- 

nish two  unmounted  photographs,  of  suitable  quality,  oi  themselves, 
printed  from  a  negative  that  has  not  been  retouched,  representing  the 
subject  without  hat.  full  front  view,  showing  both  ears,  measuring 
1^  inches  from  top  of  head  to  point  of  chin.    The  photograph  shall  be 
attached  to  the  certificate  with  fi;reat  care  to  insure  permanency  and  pre- 
vent warping.    The  height  shall  be  carefully  taken  and  inserte<rin  feet 
and  inches,  and  in  recording  physical  marks  and  peculiarities  those 
which  are  the  most  prominent  ana  the  least  likely  to  be  obliterated  bv 
lapse  of  time  shall  be  selected.    In  recording  the  status  as  of  which 
admitted,  the  address  to  which  proceeding  shall  be  given,  if  possible, 
b/toaf offtatus'     ^  These  certificates,  as  shown  on  their  fewie,  are  issued  for  the  pro- 
improper  use,  or  tection  and  identification  of  Chinese  of  the  exempt  classes  only  $o  long 
fraud;  a»  tvjch  persons  shall  retain  their  exempt  stattu,  and  are  not  transferable. 

Therefore,  when  such  a  certificate  is  found  by  an  inspector  in  the  poe- 
session  of  a  person,  not  a  United  States  citizen,  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  manual  labor,  or  of  a  person  to  whom  it  does  not  relate  as  shown 
by  a  comparison  of  such  person  with  the  photograph  and  personal  descrip- 
tion appearing  thereon,  or  if  at  any  time  it  should  develop  that  such 
certificate  has  been  obtained  by  fraud,  the  certificate  shall  be  taken 
up  and  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 
with  report  of  the  circimistances,  for  decision  whether  it  shall  be 
canceled 
Duplloates  of ;  (^j  r^he  duplicates  of  the  certificates  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Bureau  of  Immi^tion  and  Naturalization  promptly  upon  the  issuance 
of  the  originals,  m  order  that  such  duplicates  may  be  safely  filed  for 
future  reference. 
^elsBue  of,  if  ^f^^  j|  g^ji^  j^  certificate  of  identification  shall  be  imavoidably  lost  or 
'  destroyed  at  any  time,  a  certificate  in  lieu  thereof  will  be  issued  bv 

the  Bureau  of  Immigiation  and  Naturalization  upon  the. applicant's 
furnishing  satisfactory  proof  of  the  unavoidable  loss  or  destruction  of 
such  certificate,  of  his  identity  as  the  person  to  whom  it  was  originally 
issued,  and  of  his  exempt  status. 
^^^Reports  con-     ^^\  -^^^j^  ^  y^^^  ^  prevent  the  issuance  of  more  than  one  certificate 

'  of  laentity  to  any  one  Chinese  person,  officers  in  chaige  at  ports  of  entry 

shall  render  to  each  of  the  other  officers  in  charge  at  such  ports  quarterlv 
reports,  giving  the  names  and  descriptions  of  all  persons  to  whom  such 
certificates  have  been  issued. 
Umitetion    of     (j)  The  certificate  of  identity  when  issued  to  Chinese  of  the  exempt  I 

use  and  value  of;  clagges  is  granted  solely  for  the  protection  of  such  Chinese  while  residing         I  j 

in  the  United  States  and  retaining  an  exempt  status,  and  will  not, 
therefore,  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  evidence  in  any  other  connec- 
tion.   For  example,  a  domiciled  exempt  holding  such  a  certificate        ; 
of  identity  will  not  be  excused  from  a  compliance  with  the  terms  of        i 
par.  (j)  of  rule  15.    The  certificate  may,  nowever,  be  accepted  as        ' 
evidence  of  a  former  admission  as  of  an  exempt  status^  and  be  given         i 
such  cumulative  value  as  the  circumstances  of  a  case  justify.    When        ^ 
issued  to  a  person  of  Chinese  descent,  as  a  United  States  citizen  by 
W^;httobeao- birth  on  the  mainland,  the  certificate  will  be  accepted  at  all  times 
oartLwr  as    evi- thereafter  as  evidence  of  such  citizenship;  extreme  caution  to  be 
'  observed,  however,  in  determining  whether  the  certificate  is  genuine 
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and  in  the  hands  of  the  peraon  to  whom  issued:  Provided,  always^  That  ,j^*t{P'*J**  ^ 
fraud  has  not  been  perpetrated  upon  the  Government  in  securing  its  JBtttod^liLfeM: 
issuance. 

(i)  Upon  the  issuance  of  the  certificate  of  identity  herein  prescribed,  Certiflcates  and 
all  other  certificates  or  papers  offered  by  Chinese  exempts  or  natives  ^i^i^^utS  ^to 
to  establish  their  right  of  admission  to  the  United  States  shall  be  be  taken  up  at 
retained  by  the  ojQBcer  at  the  port  of  entry.  P<>fto  of  entry. 

Rule  20.  (a)  An  original  certificate  of  residence  can  be  issued  to  a    Certlflcate*  of 
Chinese  laborer  only  upon  the  finding  of  a  justice,  judge,  or  commis-  "vl  ?^^'  « t-,-, 
sioner  of  a  United  States  court  that  such  Chinese  laborer  was  a  resident  ing  ori^o^;     ' 
of  the  United  States  during  the  period  of  registration  and  tha^  by 
reason  of  accident,  sickness,  or  other  unavoidable  cause  he  was  men 
unable  to  seciu^  such  a  certificate.  ^ 

(6)  The  authority,  power,  and  jurisdiction  in  relation  to  the  regis-  g-SSj^^*™?**^" 
tration  of  Chinese  lawfully  resident  in  the  United  States,  formerly  ^'^^^  *' 
vested  by  law  in  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  have  been  transferred 

to  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  Washington,  D.  C,  to 
whom,  therefore,  applications  for  original  certificates  should  be 
addressed,  accompanied  by  a  certified  transcript  of  a  judicial  finding 
of  the  character  described  m  paragraph  (a)  hereof. 

Rule  21.  Duplicate  certincates  oi  residence  shall  be  issued  only  *'*'^'ig^'jj«"" 
upon  satisfactory  proof  to  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  ^  ^  * 
that  the  Chinese  person  upon  whose  behalf  application  therefor  is  made 
has  actually,  by  unavoidable  accident,  lost  his  original  certificate. 
Applications  for  such  certificates  should  be  addressed  to  the  Commis- 
sioner General  of  Immigration,  Washington,  D.  C,  should  be  sWom 
to,  and  should  contain  the  following  data: 

(1)  Applicant's  name;  also  any  other  names  known  by  at  time  of 
registration. 

72)  Number  of  original  certificate  of  residence,  if  obtainable. 

(3)  Whether  original  certificate  was  issued  imder  act  approved  May  5, 
1892,  or  act  approved  November  3, 1893,  amendatory  thereof. 

(AJ  Place  and  at  least  approximate  date  of  issue  of  original  certificate .    ^u^tSaste*" 

(5)  Applicant's  place  of  residence,  town,  street,  and  number,  and  *^^ 
occupation  at  time  of  issuance  of  original  certificate. 

^6)  Applicant's  present  place  of  residence  and  occupation. 

(7)  Applicant's  present  age  and  exact  height,  color  of  his  eyes  and 
complexion,  and  any  physical  marks  or  pecuiiaritieB  that  would  aid  in 
his  identification. 

(8)  A  statement  of  the  circumstances  under  which  original  certificate 
was  lost,  including  date,  place,  and  every  detail  of  such  loss. 

(9)  Affidavits  ofwitneiases  familiar,  of  their  own  personal  knowledge, 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  loss. 

(10)  Two  unmounted  photographs  of  applicant  (not  retouched),  full 
front  view,  showing  both  ears,  about  3  by  3  inches  square,  head  about 
1}  inches  long  from  top  of  head  to  point  of  chin — one  to  be  attached  to 
the  duplicate,  if  issued,  the  other  to  be  retained  in  the  files  of  the 
bureau. 

(11)  Time  of  applicant's  first  arrival  in  the  United  States  and  port  of 
landing. 

(12)  Name  of  witness  to  original  application  for  registration. 

KuLE  22.  (a)  Officers  shall  not  issue  any  certificate,  letter,  or  other  None'to^'ls- 
document,  or  any  duplicate  thereof,  other  than  those  provided  for  by  sued  except  as 
law  and  these  regulations,  setting  forth  the  status  of  a  Cninese  person  as  provided  in  these 
a  resident  of  this  country,  or  otherwise  indorsing  such  person.  regulations; 

(6)  Certificates  of  residence  issued  to  Chinese  laborers,  if  found  else-  u  foSjJd^lrhSS 

where  than  in  possession  of  persons  to  whom  issued,  shall  be  taken  up  than  in  posses- 

and  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization.  sion  of  persons  to 

whom  Issued. 

Rule  23.  (a)  Chinese  found  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  laboring  portltlon"*  **' 
pursuits  ^  and  not  having  in  their  possession  a  certificate  issued  under  of  laborers  not 
,  lawfully  resid«it, 

^  See  sec.  6,  act  of  May  5, 1892,  as  amended  by  sec.  1,  act  of  Novem-  uws; 
ber  3. 1893,  and  footnotes. 

f>  For  decisions  as  to  who  are  laborers,  see  footnote  1  to  act  of  1893. 
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Anwt  Md  de-  either  the  act  of  May  5,  1892,  or  the  act  of  November  3,  1893,  or  other 
portatlon:  eatiafactory  evidence  of  their  right  to  be  and  remain  in  the  country, 

are  subject  to  arrest  and  deportation. <»    Full  opportunity  to  produce 

Opportunity  to  the  certificate  or  other  evidence  ahall  always  be  accorded,  under  proper 

duoloatlfln£l[^ safeguards,  before  taking  a  Chinese  laborer  before  a  justice,  judge,  or 

commissioner  of  a  Unitea  States  court  and  swearing  out  a  wairant  for  his 
commitment  and  trial. 
D  e  p  o  r  t  atton     (&)  Orders  for  the  deportation  of  Chinese  arrested  and  tried  in  accord- 
°"**"»  ance  with  the  Chinese-exclusion  laws  can  be  issued  only  by  a  justice, 

judee,  or  commissioner  of  a  United  States  court  upon  his  decision  that 

such  Chinese  have  been  found  to  be  unlawfully  m  the  United  States. 

Of  c  h  1  ne ■•     (c)  Aliens,  including  Chinese,  who  enter  the  United  States  surrepti- 

SomptitUv^ly^  Piously  ''shall  be  adjudged  to  have  entered  the  country  unlawfully  and 

under    Immlgra^  shall  be  deported  as  provided  in  sections  20  and  21 "  or  the  immigration 

tlonact.  act  (sec.  36). *»    Therefore,  in  arresting  aliens,  including  Chinese,  who 

have  entered  the  United  States  in  violation  of  the  immigration  law  and 

regulations,  inmiigration  officials  should  follow  the  {)roceaure  prescribed 

in  the  ''Rules  relating  to  deportation"  of  the  Immi^tion  Regulations 

of  July  1,  1907  (Rules  31-39),  so  fa^  as  said  regulations  are  practically 

applicable  to  such  cases. 

^nrai^:  Rule  24.  To  insure  the  identification  of  Chinese  arrested  within  the 

wfftogp  r  o  p  er  ^^*^*^  States,  the  following  instructions  shall  be  observed  with  respect 

Iden&catioD;      to  the  photographing  of  sucn  Chinese,  the  expense  thereof  to  be  borne 

by  the  appropnation  "Expenses  of  regulating  immigration  "  (Chinese). 

P|jotographs  in     (a)  Every  Chinese  person  arrested  under  the  exclusion  laws  by  an 

triplicate;  inmiigration  or  other  official  will  be  photographed  immediately  upon 

the  consummation  of  the  arrest,  the  photog^ph  to  be  prepared  in 

triplicate  and  not  retouched  nor  mounted,  one  copy  to  be  attached  to 

the  United  States  court  or  commissioner's  docket,  one  to  be  furnish^ 

the  officer  in  charge  of  the  district  in  which  the  arrest  occurs,  and  the 

other  to  be  attached  (in  the  event  that  deportation  is  finally  ordered) 

to  the  writ  of  deportation. 

When    P^oto-     (5)  When  arrests  occur  at  stations  the  officers  of  which  are  supplied 

Side*  by   othtt  ^^^  photographers'  apparatus,  the  photographs  will  be  made  by  such 

than  officers;        officers;  when  in  other  localities,  tne  imnugration  officers  will  have 

the  photographs  made  by  local  photographers  at  the  least  possible 
expense  compatible  with  a  proper  performance  of  the  work,  bills 
therefor  to  be  rendered  on  the  blank  vouchers  supplied  for  rendering 
accounts. 

hF^^^S^  to     ^^^  '^^^  ^^Py  ^^  ^®  photograph  attached  to  the  docket  of  the  court 
be^attacned    to^j.  commissioner  shoula  be  permanentlv  affixed  thereto  and  in  such 

manner  as  to  render  as  remote  as  possible  the  chance  of  any  change  or 
substitution  being  made. 
To  oiBoe  record;     ((f)  The  copy  nimished  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  district  will  be 
placed  in  his  office  records,  together  with  a  snort  history  of  the  case  to 
which  it  relates,  being  filed  in  such  manner  as  to  burnish  a  comprehen- 
sive record  that  can  be  readily  referred  to  when  needed  at  any  future 
time. 
T^wiit  of  de-     (e)  The  copy  attached  to  the  writ  in  case  of  deportation  should  be 
1^*"*^»  affixed  permanently  thereto,  and  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  the 

substitution  of  some  other  photograph  therefor  (the  best  method  of 
obtaining  this  result  being  the  impression  of  the  court  or  commissioner's 
seal  over  the  edge  of  such  photograph,  but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  mar  or 
deface  the  features  representeof  thereby),  the  objects  of  its  use  being 
to  afford  a  means  of  identifying  the  alien  as  the  person  referred  to  in  tbe 
.  writ,  and  to  supply  the  inmiigration  official  at  the  port  of  deportation 
with  a  means  of  identifying  the  person  delivered  on  board  the  vessel  as 
such  person. 

a  See  sec.  13,  act  of  September  13,  1888,  and  footnotes,  and  sees.  2 
and  3,  act  of  1892,  and  footnotes;  also  sec.  6,  act  of  May  5,  1892,  as 
amenaed  by  sec.  1,  act  of  November  3, 1893. 

&  170  Fed.,  566:  174  Fed.,  674,  and  are  to  be  deported  to  the  trans- 
oceanic port  at  wnich  they  embarked  for  forei^  contiguous  territory, 
In  re  Li  Dick  and  In  re  Wong  You  et  al.,  decided  by  Dist.  Ct.,  No. 
Dist.  of  N.  Y.,  March  37. 1910.  but  not  yet  reported. 
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D«portotloB; 

'  noi- 


(/)  Inspectors  should  request,  and  will  undoubtedly  receive,  the  full    Arrests: 
cooperation  of  commissioners  or  judges  and  marshals  or  deputy  mar-  £^^^^  °' 
shais,  so  far  as  necessary,  in  carrying  out  the  above  instructions.  omciais. 

Rtjlb  25.  The  appropriation  ''^Expenses  of  regulating  immigration''    SSS?'**? 
(Chinese)  should  be  charged  with  the  expense  of  deporting  Chinese  denu^ 
aliens  arrested  under  paragraph  (c)  of  Rule  23,  and  with  the  following 
expenses  connected  with  the  deportation  of  Chinese  under  paragrs^ 
a)  thereof:  ^ 

(a)  The  cost  of  maintenance  of  Chinese  persons  who  are  taken  into 
custody  up  to  and  including  the  date  upon  which  warrant  issued  by  a 
United  States  judge  or  commissioner  is  received  by  the  marshal.^* 

(6)  The  cost  of  maintenance  of  Chinese  prisoners  commencii^  with 
the  date  writ  of  deportation  ia  first  received  oy  the  marshal,  and  in  case 
of  appeal,  cost  of  maintenance  up  to  the  date  of  such  app^l,  and  from 
the  oate  of  receipt  by  the  marshal  of  the  court's  orders  dismissing  the 
appeal. 

(c)  The  cost  of  deportation,  including  railroad  and  steamship  fares 
of  prisoners  and  marshal  or  deputy,  authorized  expenses  for  guard  hire, 
and  maintenance  en  route. 

Upon  receiving  writs  of  deportation  marshals  should  at  once  make  TrS^eft^t  e** 
written  report  to  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  Depart- mars  ha  1  s  ooih 
ment  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C,  giving  names  ofoemJng. 
the  prisoners,  where  confined  in  jail,  and  when  the  period  of  appeal 
provided  by  section  13  of  the  act  approved  September  13,  1888,  will 
expire.    Instructions  will  then  be  issued  as  to  tne  route  to  be  followed, 
number  of  guards  to  be  employed,  and  to  whom  accounts  are  to  be 
presented  or  forwarded  for  settlement. 

RuLB  26.  Under  the  authority  conferred  by  section  7  of  the  act^Jj®?*"     *■ 
approved  February  14, 1903,  entitled  *' An  act  to  establish  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Commerce  and  Labor.''  the  authority,  power,  and  jurisdiction 
in  relation  to  the  exclusion  ot  Chinese  persons  and  persons  of  Chinese    Designation 
descent  heretofore  vested  hy  law  in  collectors  of  customs  have  been  *°^  location  of. 
conferred  upon  and  vested  in  officers  in  charge  of  districts  as  follows, 
such  officers  being  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioner-General  of 
Immigration. 


Dist 
No. 


1 
2 

3 


8 


Title  of  officer. 


Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration. 

Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration. 

Commissionfir  of  Im- 
migration. 

Chinese  Inspector  in 
in  Charge. 

Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration. 


Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration. 

Inspector  in  Charge .. 


Inspector  in  Charge  . . 


Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration. 


Location  of  head- 
quarters. 


Montreal,  P.  Q., 

Canada. 
Boston,  Mass 


Ellis  Island.  New 
York  Harbor. 

17  State  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Norfolk,  Va..., 
Tampa,  Fla... 


New  Orleans,  La. 


Extent  of  districts. 


Canadian  border  and  Canadian 
seaports. 

New  Endand  States,  including 
port  of  Boston  and  subports  of 
Portland  and  New  Bedford. 

New  York  and  New  Jersey;  immi- 
gration matters  only. 

New  York  and  New  Jersey;  Chinese 
matters  orUp, 

Pennsvlvanla,  Delaware,  and  West 
Virginia;  port  of  Philadelphia 
and  substations  of  Pittsburg, 
Chester,  and  Wihnington. 

Maryland  and  District  of  Colmn- 
bia;  port  of  Baltimore  and  sub- 
ports  of  Annapolis  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Virginia,  N<»th  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina;  port  of  Norfblk  and 
subports  01  Newport  News,  Wii- 
mii£gton.  and  Charleston. 

Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama; 
port  of  Taznpa  and  subports  of 
Savannah,  Brunswick,  Jackson- 
ville, Miami.  Key  West,  Pensa- 
cola.  and  Mobile. 

Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
and  Tennessee;  port  of  New  Or- 
leans and  subports  of  Oulfport 
and  Pascagoula. 


o  Regarding  cost  of  photographing,  see  Rule  24. 
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No. 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 


Title  of  ofSoer. 


Inspector  In  Charge. 


Inspector  in  Charge. . . 

Inspector  In  Charge. . . 

Inspector  in  Charge. . . 

Inspector  in  Charge. . . 

Inspector  In  Charge. . . 

Inspector  in  Charge. . . 

Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration. 

Inspector  in  Charge. . . 

Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration. 
Inspector  in  Charge. . . 

Inspector  in  Charge. . . 

Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration. 
Inspector  in  Charge. . . 

Supervising  Inspector. 


Location  of  bead- 
quarters. 


Galveston,  Tex. 


Cleveland,  Ohio... 

Chicago,  HI 

M]nneapolis,Minn. 

St.  Louis,  Ho 

Denver,  Colo 

Helena,  Mont 

SeaUle.Waah 

Portland,  Oxeg 

San  Francisoo,Cal. 
San  Diego,  Cal.... 

Ketchikan,  Alaska 
San  Juan,  P.  R... 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
£1  Paso,  Tex 


Extent  of  distitots. 


Port  of  Galveston  and  sabports  of 
Port  Arthur  and  Corpus  Ghrirti, 
Tex.;  territory  bounded  on  the 
north  and  east  by  the  Loaftdana- 
Texas  border  and  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico;  on  the  vrost  by  the  west- 
erly boundaries  of  the  following 
counties  in  Texas:  Shelbv,  Na- 
cogdoches, Angelina,  Poli^  San 
Jacinto,  Montgomery,  uanto. 
Fort  Bend,  Wharton,  Jackson, 
Victoria,  Refugio,  San  Fatrido, 
and  Nueces;  and  on  the  south  by 
the  southerly  boundary  of  Nueces 
County,  Tex. 

Ohio  and  Kentucky;  substatioos  at 
Toledo  and  Columbus. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin. 

Minnesota  and  North  and  Sooth 
Dakota. 

Missouri.  Iowa,  Nebraska,  KanaM, 
and  OUahoma. 

Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah; 
substation  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

Montana  and  Idaho;  substation  at 
Havre,  Mont. 

Washington;  port  of  Seattle  and 
subports  of  Taooma,  Port  Town»- 
end.  and  Olympia;  substations  of 
Spokane  and  WaUa  W^alla. 

Oregon;  port  of  Portland  and  sab- 
port  of  Astoria. 

Northern  California  and  Nevada; 
port  of  San  Francisoo. 

Southern  California;  port  of  San 
Diego  and  substations  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Yuma. 

Alaska;  port  of  Ketchikan  and  sub- 
stations of  Skagwi^r  and  Noma. 

Porto  Rico;  port  of  San  Juan  and 
subport  of  Ponce. 

Territory  of  Hawaii,  including  all 
ports. 

Texas  (except  Galveston  district. 
No.  9),  New  Mexico,  and  Axfa- 
ona;  port  of  El  Paso,  subports  of 
NogaJes,  Douglas.  Naoo.  Del  Rio. 
Eagle  Pass,  Lazedo,  Hidalgo,  and 
Brownsvilfe:  substations  of  San 
Antonio,  Tucson,  and  Fort 
Worth. 


Approved,  April  18,  1910: 

Benj.  S.  Gable, 
Acting  Secretary. 


DaNL.  J.   KXEFE, 

Commissioner-Oeneral  of  Immigration, 
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6.  DXPABTXXNT  GmCULAB  BESPECTING  ADUSSION  OF  BZXIEPT  CLA8SX8. 

BETiKABK OS BOVD  OF  GHZVBSB  OF  SZXMPT  GLA8SX8  nvpiVG  FZVAL  DSTSBMnTA- 
TZOV  OF  THBnt  BIOKT  TO  BHTBB  THB  WSTTVD  8TATB8. 

[Departmeot  CIrcalar  No.  220.— Bureaa  of  Immlgnitlon  and  NaturalliatloiL] 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Waahington,  Janucary  14, 1911. 
To  trnmiffration  officers  and  others  concerned: 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  entry  of  Chinese  persons  of  the  exempt  classes 
with  as  little  delay  and  inconvenience  as  is  consistent  wit{i  due  protection  to  the  United 
States  against  the  coming  of  persons  not  entitled  to  admission,  the  following  procedure 
is  authorized: 

Whenever  any  Chinese  person  or  person  of  Chinese  descent,  other  than  a  laborer, 
shall  seek  admission  at  anv  of  the  ports  of  entry  specified  in  rule  4  of  the  regulations 
governing  the  admission  of  Chinese,  as  being  entitled  by  law  or  treaty  to  come  within 
ue  United  States,  and  shall  produce  the  certificate  required  by  section  6  of  the  act 
of  May  6. 1882,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  July  5, 1884,  or  the  permit  issued  in  accord- 
ance witn  rule  15  to  domiciled  Chinese  intending  to  return  to  the  United  States  after 
a  temporary  absence  abroad,  or  the  testimony  of  two  credible  witnesses  other  than  Chi- 
nese of  the  facts  required  by  section  2  of  the  act  of  November  3, 1893.  and,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  officer  at  such  port  charged  with  the  administration  of  tne  laws  or  Ireatiee 
of  the  United  States  regulating  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  Chinese,  such  {>erson  can 
not  be  admitted  forthwith,  and  without  further  investigation  or  verification  of  his 
right  to  enter,  pending  such  further  investigation  and  a  nnal  decision  in  the  premises 
such  person  maV)  unless  excluded  under  the  laws  regulating  the  immigration  of  aliens 
generally,  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  destination,  wiwout  hindrance  from  such  officer, 
upon  the  execution  and  aelivery  of  a  suitable  bond  (Form  No.  564)  in  the  penaltv  oi 
not  less  than  two  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  that  such  person  shall  appear  when 
required  for  any  hearing  or  hearings  touching  his  right  to  admission  and  shall  deliver 
himself  or  be  produced  for  return  to  the  country  whence  he  came,  if  found  not  entitled 
to  enter  and  remain  in  the  United  States.  No  such  bond  shall  be  taken  without  good 
and  sufficient  sureties,  approved  by  the  above-mentioned  officer  in  charge^  and  unless 
executed  in  accordance  with  the  form  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  and  approved  as  to  form  and  execution  by  a  United  States  district 
attorney  or  assistant  district  attomev.  Any  such  person  so  allowed  to  proceed  shidl 
not  be  considered  as  having  entered  the  United  States  unless  and  until  it  is  finally 
decided  by  one  of  the  officers  specified  in  rule  26,  or  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  that  he  is  lawfully  entitled  to  admission,  and  such  decision  is  duly  entered 
of  record;  and  if  it  shall  finally  be  decided  that  anjr  such  person  is  not  entitled  to 
admission  he  shall  be  deemed  to  be  subject  to  exclusion  by  executive  action  as  if  he 
had  been  stopped  at  the  boundary  of  tne  country  pending  the  determination  of  his 
right  to  enter  (198  U.  S.,  263;  161  F.  R.,  627),  except  that  the  transportation  aeencv 
by  which  he  was  brought  to  this  country  shall  be  responsible  only  for  tne  return  of  sucn 
person  to  the  country  whence  he  came,  and  not  also  for  his  maintenance  and  safe 
custody  for  the  period  during  which  he  is  permitted  to  go  at  large  in  accordance  with 
theiprovisions  hereof. 

miere  any  such  person  so  allowed  to  proceed  is  accompanied  by  his  wife  or  minor 
children,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  above-mentioned  officer  in  cnarge.  the  relation- 
ship of  husband  and  wife  or  parent  and  child  will  probably  be  establishea  upon  further 
investigation,  any  such  accompanying  wife  or  minor  child  may  likewise  be  allowed 
to  proceed,  upon  the  execution,  delivery,  and  approval  of  a  similar  bond  conditioned 
as  aforesaid. 

Charles  Nagsl,  Secretary, 
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Appendix  D. 

m 

UHTED  STATES  HATTJBALIZATIOV  LAWS  AlTD  BEOULATIOVS. 

1.  KATTTBALIZATION  LAW  OF  1906. 

[Act  of  June  20. 1906,  as  amended  in  sections  16, 17,  and  19  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  4, 
1909^0  and  in  sections  4  and  13  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  25, 1910.) 


AN  ACT  To  eetablifih  a  bureau  of  immigration  and  naturalization ,  and  to  provide  for 
a  uniform  rule  for  the  naturalization  of  aliens  throughout  the  United  States. 

J^e  it  enacted  5j^^/Se7iatoan(fJErotcMo/'i2ep'e««7itotii;e8o/2A«  United  States  of  Arnarica 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  designation  oi  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  hereby  changed  to  the  *^  Bureau  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization/'  which  said  bureau,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  in  addition  to  the  duties  now  provided  by  law,  shall  have 
charge  of  all  matters  concerning  the  naturalization  of  aliens.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  said  bureau  to  provide,  for  use  at  the  various  immigration  stations  throughout  the 
United  States,  books  of  record,  wherein  the  commissioners  of  immigration  smdl  cause 
a  registry  to  bo  made  in  the  case  of  each  alien  arriving  in  the  United  States  from  and 
after  the  passage  of  this  act  of  the  name,  age,  occupation,  personal  description  (includ- 
ing height,  conmlexion,  color  of  hair  and  eyes^,  the  place  of  birth,  the  last  residence, 
the  intended  place  of  residence  in  the  United  States,  and  the  date  of  arrival  of  said 
alien,  and,  if  entered  through  a  port,  the  name  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  comes.  And 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioners  of  immigration  to  cause  to  be  granted  to 
such  alien  a  certificate  of  such  r^istry,  with  the  particulars  thereof.  & 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall  provide  the  said  bureau 
with  such  additional  furnished  offices  within  the  city  of  Washington,  such  books  of 
record  and  facilities,  and  such  additional  assistants,  clerks,  stenographers,  typewriters. 
and  other  employees  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  dischai]Ke  of  the  duties  impoeea 
by  this  act  upon  such  bureau,  fixing  the  compensation  of  sucn  additional  employees 
until  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  within  the  appropriations  made  lor  that 
purpose. 

Sbc.  3.  That  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  naturalize  aliens  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  following  specified  courts: 

United  States  circuit  and  district  courts  now  existing,  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
established  by  Congress  in  any  State,  United  States  district  courts  for  the  Territories 
of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska,  the  supreme  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  United  States  courts  for  the  Indian  Territory;  also  all 
courts  of  record  in  any  State  or  Territory  now  existing,  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
created,  havii^  a  seal,  a  clerk,  and  jurisdiction  in  actions  at  law  or  equity,  or  law  and 
equity,  in  which  the  amount  in  controversy  is  unlimited. 

That  the  naturalization  jurisdiction  of  all  courts  herein  specified.  State,  Territorial, 
and  Federal,  shall  extend  only  to  aliens  resident  withm  the  respective  judicial 
districts  of  such  courts. 

The  courts  herein  specified  shall,  upon  the  reauisition  of  the  clerks  of  such  courts, 
be  furnished  from  time  to  time  by  the^ureau  of  Immi^tion  and  Naturalization  with 
such  blank  forms  as  may  be  required  in  the  naturalization  of  aliens,  and  all  certificates 
of  naturalization  shall  be  consecutively  numbered  and  printed  on  safety  paper 
furnished  by  said  bureau. 

Sec.  4.  That  an  alien  may  be  admitted  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in 
the  following  manner  and  not  otherwise: 

First.  He  shall  declare  on  oath  before  the  clerk  of  any  court  authorized  by  this  act 
to  naturalize  aliens,  or  his  authorized  deputy,  in  the  district  in  which  such  alien 
resides,  two  years  at  least  prior  to  his  admission,  and  after  he  has  reached  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  that  it  is  bona  fide  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 

a  See  pp.  830  and  831.         &  Will  be  in  practical  use  on  and  after  June  29, 1911. 
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States,  and  to  renounce  forever  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince, 
potentate,  state,  or  sovereijgnty,  and  particularly,  by  name,  to  the  prince,  potentate, 
state,  or  sovereignty  of  which  the  alien  may  be  at  the  time  a  citizen  or  subject.  Ana 
such  declaration  shall  set  forth  the  name,  age,  occupation,  personal  description,  place 
of  birth,  last  foreign  residence  and  allegiance,  the  date  of  arrival,  the  name  oi  the 
vessel,  if  any,  in  which  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  the  present  place  of  i-asi- 
dence  in  the  United  States  of  said  alien:  Provided,  however,  That  no  alien  who,  in 
conformity  with  the  law  in  force  at  the  date  of  his  declaration,  has  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be  required  to  renew  such  declara^ 
tion:  Provided  further.  That  any  person  belonging  to  the  class  of  persona  authorized 
and  qualified  under  existing  law  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  has 
resided  constantly  in  the  United  States  during  a  period  of  five  years  next  preceding 
May  first^  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  who,  because  of  misinformation  in  re^rd  to  his 
citizenship  or  the  requirements  of  the  law  governing  the  naturalization  of  citizens  has 
labored  and  acted  under  the  impression  tl]^t  he  was  or  could  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  has  in  good  faith  exercised  the  rights  or  duties  of  a  citizen  or  intended 
citizen  of  the  United  States  because  of  such  wrongfid  information  and  belief  may, 
upon  making  a  showing  of  such  facts  satisfactory  to  a  court  having  jurisdiction  to 
issue  papers  of  naturalization  to  an  alien,  and  the  court  in  its  judgment  believes  that 
such  person  has  been  for  a  period  of  more  than  five  years  entitled  upon  proper  proceed- 
ings to  be  naturalized  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  receive  m>m  the  said  court  a 
€ml  certificate  of  naturalization,  and  said  court  may  issue  such  certificate  without 
reauiring  proof  or  former  declaration  by  or  on  the  part  of  such  person  of  their  intention 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but  such  applicant  for  naturalization  shall 
comply  in  all  other  respects  with  the  law  relative  to  the  issuance  of  final  papers  of 
naturalization  to  aliens.<> 

Second.  Not  less  than  two  vears  nor  more  than  seven  years  after  he  has  made  such 
declaration  of  intention  he  shall  make  and  file,  in  duplicate,  a  petition  in  writing, 
signed  by  the  applicant  in  his  own  handwriting  and  duly  venfiea,  in  which  x>etition 
such  applicant  shall  state  his  full  name,  his  place  of  residence  (by  street  and  number, 
if  possible),  his  occupation,  and,  if  possible,  the  date  and  place  o!  his  birth;  the  place 
from  whicn  he  emigrated,  and  the  date  and  place  of  his  arrival  in  the  United  States, 
and,  if  he  entered  through  a  port,  the  name  of  the  vessel  on  which  he  arrived;  the 
time  when  and  the  place  and  name  of  the  court  where  he  declared  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  if  he  is  married  he  shall  state  the  name  of  his 
wife  and,  if  possible,  the  country  of  her  nativity  and  her  place  of  residence  at  the 
time  of  filing  his  petition;  and  if  he  has  children,  tJie  name,  date,  and  place  of  birth 
and  place  of  resiaence  of  each  child  living  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  his  petition: 
Provided,  That  if  he  has  filed  his  declaration  before  the  passage  of  this  act  ne  shall 
not  be  required  to  sign  the  petition  in  his  own  handwriting. 

The  petition  shall  set  forth  that  he  is  not  a  disbeliever  in  or  opposed  to  oiganized 
government,  or  a  member  of  or  affiliated  with  any  organization  or  body  of  persons 
teaching  disbelief  in  or  opposed  to  organized  government,  a  polygamist  or  believer 
in  the  practice  of  polygamy,  and  that  it  is  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  to  renounce  absolutely  and  forever  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to 
any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty,  and  particularly  by  mune  to  the 
pnnce,  potentate,  state,  or  sovereignt^r  of  which  he  at  the  time  of  fihng  of  his  petition 
may  be  a  citizen  or  subject,  and  that  it  is  his  intention  to  reside  x>erman6ntly  within 
the  United  States,  and  whether  or  not  he  hajB  been  denied  admission  as  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and,  if  denied,  the  ground  or  grounds  of  such  denial,  the  court  or 
courts  in  which  such  decision  was  renaered,  and  that  the  cause  for  such  denial  has 
since  been  cured  or  removed,  and  every  fact  material  to  his  naturalization  and  required 
to  be  proved  upon  the  final  hearing  of  his  application. 

The  petition  shall  also  be  verified  by  the  affidavits  of  at  least  two  credible  witnesses, 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  state  in  their  affidavits  that  they 
have  personally  known  the  applicant  to  be  a  resident  of  the  United  States  for  a  period 
of  at  least  five  years  continuously,  and  of  the  State,  Territory,  or  district  in  which  the 
application  is  made  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  date 
01  the  filing  of  his  petition,  and  that  they  each  have  personal  Imowledge  that  the 
petitioner  is  a  x>er8on  of  ^ood  moral  character,  and  that  ne  is  in  every  way  qualified, 
in  tiieir  opinion,  to  be  aamitted  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

At  Hie  time  of  filing  his  petition  there  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  a 
certificate  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  if  the  petitioner  arrives  in 
the  United  States  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  stating  the  date,  place,  and  manner  of 

o  Last  proviso  added  by  act  of  June  25, 1910. 
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his  arrival  in  the  United  States,^*  and  the  declaration  of  intention  of  such  petitioner, 
which  certificate  and  declaration  shall  be  attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  said  i)etition. 

Third.  He  shall,  before  he  is  admitted  to  citizenship,  declare  on  oath  in  open 
court  that  he  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  renounces  and  abjures  all  alle^ance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign 
prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sovereimitv,  and  particularly  by  name  to  the  prince, 
potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty  of  which  he  was  before  a  citizen  or  subject;  that  he 
will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  Statias  against  all 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same. 

Fourth.  It  fihall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  admitting  any 
alien  to  citizenship  that  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  his  application  he  has 
resided  continuously  within  the  Umted  States  five  years  at  least,  and  within  the 
State  or  Territory  where  such  court  is  at  the  time  held  one  year  at  least,  and  that 
during  that  time  he  has  behaved  as  a  man  of  good  moral  character,  attached  to  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  well  disposed  to  the  good 
order  and  happiness  of  the  same.  In  addition  tb  the  oath  of  the  applicant,  the  testi- 
mony of  at  least  two  witnesses,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  to  the  facts  of  resi- 
dence, moral  character,  and  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  shall  be 
required,  and  the  name,  place  of  residence,  and  occupation  of  each  witness  shaU  be 
set  forth  in  the  record. 

Fifth.  In  case  the  alien  appl3ring  to  be  admitted  to  citizendiip  has  borne  any 
hereditary  title,  or  has  been  oi  any  of  the  orders  of  nobility  in  the  idiu^dom  or  state 
from  which  he  came^  he  shall,  in  addition  to  the  above  requisites,  make  an  express 
renunciation  of  his  title  or  order  of  nobility  in  the  court  to  which  his  application  is 
made,  and  his  renunciation  shall  be  recorded  in  the  court. 

Sixth.  When  any  alien  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  dies  before  he  is  actually  naturalized  the  widow  and  minor  children  of 
such  alien  may,  by  complying  with  the  other  provisions  of  this  act,  be  naturalized 
without  making  any  declaration  of  intention. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  clerk  of  the  court  shall,  immediately  after  filing  thepetition,  give 
notice  thereof  by  posting  in  a  public  and  conspicuous  place  in  ms  office,  or  in  the 
building  in  which  his  office  is  situated,  under  an  appropriate  heading,  the  name, 
nativity,  and  residence  of  the  alien,  the  date  and  place  of  his  arrival  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  date,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  for  the  final  hearing  of  his  petition,  and 
^e  names  of  the  witnesses  whom  the  applicant  expects  to  summon  in  his  behalf; 
and  the  clerk  shall,  if  the  applicant  requests  it,  issue  a  subpoena  for  the  witnesses  so 
named  by  the  said  applicant  to  appear  upon  the  day  set  for  the  final  hearing,  but  in 
case  such  witnesses  can  not  be  produced  upon  the  nnal  hearing  other  witnesses  may 
be  summoned. 

Sec.  6.  That  petitions  for  naturalization  may  be  made  and  filed  during  term  time 
or  vacation  of  the  court  and  shall  be  docketed  the  same  day  as  filed,  but  final  action 
thereon  shall  be  had  only  on  stated  days,  to  be  fixed  by  nue  of  the  court,  and  in  no 
case  diall  final  action  be  had  upon  a  petition  until  at  least  ninety  days  have  elapsed 
after  filing  and  posting  the  notice  of  such  petition:  Provided^  That  no  person  e^ail  be 
naturaliz^  nor  shall  any  certificate  of  naturalization  be  issued  by  any  court  within 
thirty  days  preceding  the  holding  of  any  general  election  within  its  territorial  juris- 
diction. It  shall  be  lawful,  at  the  time  and  as  a  part  of  the  naturalization  of  any  alien, 
for  the  court,  in  its  discretion,  upon  the  petition  of  such  alien,  to  make  a  decree  chang- 
ing the  name  of  said  alien,  and  nis  certificate  of  naturalization  shall  be  issued  to  him 
in  accordance  therewith. 

Sec.  7.  That  no  person  who  disbelieves  in  or  who  is  opposed  to  organized  govern- 
ment, or  who  is  a  member  of  or  affiliated  with  any  organization  entertaining  and 
teaching  such  disbelief  in  or  opposition  to  organized  government,  or  who  advocates  or 
teaches  the  duty,  necessity,  or  propriety  of  the  unlawful  assaulting  or  killing:  of  any 
officer  or  officers,  either  of  specific  individuals  or  of  officers  generaUy,  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  other  organized  government,  because  of  his  or 
their  official  character,  or  who  is  a  polygamist,  oaall  be  naturalized  or  be  made  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  8.  That  no  alien  shall  hereafter  be  naturalized  or  admitted  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  can  not  speak  the  English  language:  Provided^  That  this  require- 
ment shall  not  ftpply  to  aliens  who  are  physically  unable  to  comply  therewith,  if  they 
are  otherwise  ^ualined  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States:  And  providea further. 
That  the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  alien  who  has  prior  to  the 
passage  of  this  act  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in 
conformity  with  the  law  in  force  at  the  date  of  making  such  declaration:  Provided 

o  See  footnote  &,  p.  819. 
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further,  That  the  re<iuirementfi  ofsection  eight  shall  not  apply  to  aliens  who  shall  here- 
after declare  their  intention  to  become  citizens  and  who  shaU  make  homestead  entries 
upon  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  and  comply  in  all  respects  with  the  laws 
providing  for  homestead  entries  on  such  lands. 

Sec.  9.  That  every  final  hearing  upon  such  petition  shall  be  had  in  open  court  before 
a  judge  or  judges  thereof,  and  every  final  order  which  may  be  made  upon  such  petition 
shall  be  under  the  hand  of  Uie  court  and  entered  in  full  upon  a  record  kept  Tor  that 
purpose,  and  upon  such  final  hearing  of  such  petition  the  applicant  and  witnesses  shall 
oe  examined  under  oath  before  the  court  and  in  the  presence  of  the  court. 

Sec.  10.  That  in  case  the  petitioner  has  not  resided  m  the  State,  Territory,  or  district 
for  a  period  of  five  years  continuously  and  immediately  preceding  the  filing  of  his  peti- 
tion ne  may  establish  by  two  witnesses,  both  in  his  petition  and  at  the  hearing,  the 
time  of  his  residence  within  the  State,  provided  that  it  has  been  for  more  than  one 
year,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  his  nve  yeare'  residence  within  the  United  States 
re^quired  by  law  to  be  established  may  be  proved  by  the  depositions  of  two  or  more 
witnesses  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  upon  notice  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigia- 
tion  and  Naturalization  and  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  district  in  which  said 
witnesses  may  reside. 

Sec.  11.  That  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  appear  before  any  court  or 
courtfi  exercising  jurisdiction  in  naturalization  proceedings  lor  the  purpose  of  cross- 
examining  the  petitioner  and  the  witnesses  proauced  in  support  of  nis  petition  con- 
cerning any  matter  touching  or  in  any  way  affecting  his  right  to  admission  to  citizen- 
ship, and  shall  have  the  right  to  call  witnesses,  produce  evidence,  and  be  heard  in 
opposition  to  the  granting  of  any  petition  in  naturalization  proceedings. 

Sec  12.  That  it  is  hereby  maae  the  duty  of  the  clerk  oi  each  and  every  court  exer- 
cising jurisdiction  in  naturalization  matters  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  keep 
and  nle  a  duplicate  of  each  declaration  of  intention  made  before  him  and  to  send  to 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  at  Washington,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  issuance  of  a  certificate  of  citizenship,  a  duplicate  of  such  certificate,  and  to 
make  and  keep  on  file  in  his  office  a  stub  for  each  certificate  so  issued  by  him,  whereon 
shall  be  entered  a  memorandum  of  all  the  essential  facts  set  forth  in  such  certificate. 
It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  each  of  said  courts  to  report  to  the  said  bureau, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  final  hearing  and  decision  of  the  court^  the  name  of  each 
and  every  alien  who  shall  be  denied  naturalization,  and  to  furnish  ttwsaid  bureau 
duplicates  of  all  petitions  within  thirty  days  after  the  filing  of  the  same,  and  certified 
copies  of  such  otner  proceedings  and  orders  instituted  in  or  issued  out  of  said  court 
affecting  or  relating  to  the  naturalization  of  aliens  as  may  be  required  from  time  to 
time  by  tiie  said  bureau. 

In  case  any  such  clerk  or  officer  acting  under  his  direction  shall  refuse  or  noglect 
to  comply  with  any  of  the  foregoing  provisions  he  shall  foHeit  and  pay  to  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  twenty-five  aollars  in  each  and  every  case  in  which  such  violation 
or  omission  occurs,  and  the  amount  of  such  forfeiture  may  be  recovered  by  the  United 
States  in  an  action  of  debt  against  such  clerk. 

Clerks  of  courts  having  and  exercising  jurisdiction  in  naturalization  matters  shall 
be  responsible  for  all  blank  certificates  of  citizen^ip  received  by  them  from  time  to 
time  from  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  sukI  shall  account  for  the 
same  to  the  said  bureau  whenever  required  so  to  do  by  such  bureau.  No  certificate  of 
citizenship  received  by  any  such  cierk  which  may  be  defkced  or  injured  in  such 
manner  as  to  prevent  its  use  as  herein  provided  shall  in  any  case  be  destroyed,  but 
such  certificate  shall  be  returned  to  the  said  bureau;  and  in  case  any  such  clerk  shall 
fail  to  return  or  properly  account  for  any  certificate  furnished  by  the  said  bureau,  as 
herein  provided,  he  shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States  in  tlie  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  to 
be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt,  for  each  and  every  certificate  not  properly  accounted 
for  or  returned. 

Sec.  13. «  That  the  clerk  of  each  and  every  court  exercising  jurisdiction  in  naturali- 
zation cases  shall  chaise,  collect,  and  account  for  the  following  fees  in  each  proceeding: 

For  receiving  and  ming  a  declaration  of  intention  and  issuing  a  duplicate  theieol, 
one  dollar. 

For  making,  filing,  and  docketing  the  petition  of  an  alien  for  admission  as  a  citizen 
of  the  Uni tea  States  and  for  the  final  hearing  thereon,  two  dollars;  and  for  entering  the 
final  order  and  the  issuance  of  the  certificate  of  citizenship  thereunder,  if  granted, 
two  dollars. 

The  clerk  of  any  court  collecting  such  fees  is  hereby  authorized  to  retain  one-half 
of  the  fees  collected  by  him  in  such  naturalization  proceedings;  the  remaining  one- 
half  of  the  naturalization  fees  in  each  case  collected  by  such  clerks,  respectively,  shall 


a  Section  13  as  amended  by  act  of  June  25, 1910. 
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be  accounted  for  in  their  quarterly  accounts,  which  they  are  hereby  reauired  to 
render  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  and  paid  over  to  sucn  bureau 
within  thirty  days  from  the  close  of  each  quarter  in  each  and  every  fiscal  year,  and  the 
moneys  so  received  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  disbursing  clerk  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  who  shall  thereupon  deposit  them  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  rendering  an  accoimt  therefor  quarterly  to  the  Auditor  for  the  State  and  Other 
Departments,  and  the  said  disbursing  clerk  shall  be  held  responsible  under  his  bond 
for  said  fees  so  received. 

In  addition  to  the  fees  herein  required,  the  petitioner  shall,  upon  the  filing  of  his 
petition  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  deposit  with  and  pay  to  the  clerk 
of  the  court  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  subpoenaing  and  paying 
the  le^l  fees  of  any  witnesses  for  whom  he  may  request  a  subpoena,  and  upon  the 
final  discharge  of  such  witnesses  they  shall  receive,  if  they  demand  the  same  mm  the 
clerk,  the  customary  and  usual  wituess  fees  from  the  mone^  which  the  petitioner 
shall  nave  paid  to  such  clerk  for  such  purpose,  and  the  residue,  if  any,  shall  be  returned 
by  the  clerk  to  the  petitioner:  Promdedy  That  the  clerks  of  courts  exercisinc;  jurisdic- 
tion in  naturalization  proceedings  shall  be  permitted  to  retain  one-half  of  the  fees  in 
any  fiscal  year  up  to  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars,  and  that  all  fees  received  by 
such  clerks  in  naturalization  proceedings  in  excess  of  such  amoimt  shall  be  accounted 
for  and  paid  over  to  said  bureau  as  in  case  of  other  fees  to  which  the  United  States 
may  be  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  clerks  of  the  various  courts 
exercising  jurisdiction  in  naturalization  proceeding  shall  pay  all  additional  clerical 
force  that  may  be  required  in  performing  tne  duties  imposed  by  this  act  upon  the  clerks 
of  courts  from  fees  received  by  such  clerks  in  naturalization  proceedings. 

And  in  case  the  clerk  of  any  court  exercising  naturalization  jurisdiction  collects 
fees  in  excess  of  ihe  sum  of  six  tiiousand  dollars  in  an^r  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  may  allow  salaries,  for  naturalization  purposes  only,  to  pay  for 
clerical  assbtance,  to  be  selected  and  employed  by  that  clerk,  additional  to  the  clerical 
force,  for  which  clerks  of  courts  are  required  by  this  section  to  pay  from  fees  received 
by  such  clerks  in  naturalization  proceedings,  if  in  the  opinion  of  said  Secretary  the 
naturalization  business  of  such  clerk  warrants  further  adaitional  assistance:  Provided, 
That  in  no  event  shall  the  whole  amount  allowed  the  clerk  of  a  court  and  his  assistants 
exceed  the  one-half  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  office  of  said  clerk  from  naturalization 
fees  during  such  fiscal  year:  Providea,  further ^  That  when,  at  the  close  of  any  fiscal 
year,  the  business  of  such  clerk  of  court  indicates  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  that  the  naturalization  fees  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  will 
exceed  six  thousand  dollars  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may  authorize 
the  continuance  of  the  allowance  of  salaries  for  the  additional  clerical  assistance  herein 
provided  for  and  employed  on  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year  until  such  time  as  the 
remittances  indicate  in  me  opinion  of  said  Secretary  that  the  fees  for  the  then  cunent 
fiscal  year  will  not  be  sufficient  to  allow  the  additional  clerical  assistance  authorized 
by  this  act. 

That  payment  for  the  additional  clerical  assistance  herein  authorized  shall  be  in 
the  manner  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may 
prescribe. 

Sec.  14.  That  the  declarations  of  intention  and  the  petitions  for  naturalization  shall 
be  bound  in  chronological  order  in  separate  volumes,  indexed,  consecutively  num- 
bered, and  made  part  of  the  records  of  the  court.  Each  certificate  of  naturalization 
issuea  shall  bear  upon  its  face,  in  a  place  prepared  therefor,  the  volume  number  and 
page  number  of  the  petition  whereon  such  certificate  was  issued,  and  the  volume  num- 
Der  and  page  number  of  the  stub  of  such  certificate. 

Sec.  15.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  Hie  United  States  district  attorneys  for  the 
respective  districts,  upon  affidavit  showing  good  cause  therefor,  to  institute  proceedings 
in  any  court  havioje;  jurisdiction  to  natuxulize  aliens  in  the  judicial  district  in  whicn 
the  naturalized  citizen  may  reside  at  the  time  of  bringing  the  suit,  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  aside  and  canceling  the  certificate  of  citizenship  on  the  groimd  of  fraud  or  on 
the  ground  that  such  certificate  of  citizenship  was  illegally  procured.  In  any  such 
proceedings  the  party  holding  the  certificate  of  citizenship  alleged  to  have  been 
fraudulenuy  or  illegaily  procured  shall  have  sixty  days  personal  notice  tn  wliich  to 
make  answer  to  the  petition  of  the  United  States;  and  if  tne  holder  of  such  certificate 
be  absent  from  the  United  States  or  from  the  district  in  which  he  last  had  his  residence, 
such  notice  shall  be  ^ven  by  publication  in  the  manner  provided  for  the  service  of 
summons  by  publication  or  upon  absentees  by  the  laws  of  tne  State  or  the  place  where 
such  suit  is  brought. 

If  any  alien  who  shall  have  secured  a  certificate  of  citizenship  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall,  within  five  years  after  the  issuance  of  such  certificate,  return  to  the 
country  of  his  nativity,  or  go  to  any  other  foreign  country,  and  take  permanent  reei^ 
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dence  therein,  it  shall  be  conadered  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  lack  of  intention  on  the 

Eart  of  such  alien  to  become  a  permanent  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
ling  his  application  for  citizenship,  and,  in  the  absence  of  countervailing  evidence, 
it  shall  be  sufficient  in  the  proper  proceeding  to  authorize  the  cancellation  of  his  cer- 
tificate of  citizenship  as  fraudulent,  and  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  of  the 
United  States  in  foreign  countries  shall  from  time  to  time,  throu^  the  Department 
of  State,  furnish  the  Department  of  Justice  with  the  names  of  those  within  theur  respec- 
tive jurisdictions  who  have  such  certificates  of  citizenship  and  who  have  taken  p^- 
manent  residence  in  the  country  of  their  nativity,  or  in  an)r  other  foreign  country,  and 
such  statements,  duly  certified,  shall  be  admissible  in  evidence  in  au  courts  in  pro- 
ceedings to  cancel  certificates  of  citizenship. 

Whenever  any  certificate  of  citizenship  shall  be  set  aside  or  canceled,  as  herein 
provided,  the  court  in  which  such  jud^ent  or  decree  is  rendered  shall  make  an  order 
canceling  such  certificate  of  citizenship  and  shall  send  a  certified  copy  of  such  order 
to  the  Bureau  of  Inmiigration  and  Naturalization;  and  in  case  such  certificate  was  not 
originally  issued  by  the  coiurt  miJdng  such  order  it  shall  direct  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  transmit  a  copy  of  such  order  and  judgment  to  the  coiut  out  of  which  such  certificate 
of  citizenship  snail  have  been  originallv  issued.  And  it  shall  thereupon  be  the  duty 
of  the  clerk  of  the  court  receiving  such  certified  copy  of  the  order  and  judgment  A 
the  court  to  enter  the  same  of  record  and  to  cancel  such  ori^nal  certificate  of  citizen- 
ship upon  the  records  and  to  notify  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  of 
sucn  cancellation. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  not  onW  to  certificates  of  citizenship 
issued  \mder  the  provisions  of  this  act,  but  to  all  certificates  of  citizenship  which  inay 
have  been  issued  heretofore  by  any  court  exercising  jurisdiction  in  naturalization 
proceecUngs  under  prior  laws. 

Sec.  16.  [Superseded  by  act  of  March  4, 1909.    See  section  74,  page  830.1 

Sec.  17.  Superseded  by  act  of  March  4, 1909.    See  section  75,  page  830.J 

Sec  18.  That  it  is  hereby  mads  a  felony  for  any  clerk  or  any  other  person  to  issue 
or  be  a  party  to  the  issuance  of  a  certificate  of  citizenship  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  except  upon  a  final  order  under  the  hand  of  a  court  having  jurisdiction  to 
make  such  order,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  such  clerk  or  other  person  shall  be 
pimished  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five  years  and  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  five  thousand  dollars,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  19.  ISuperseded  by  act  of  March  4, 1909.    See  section  77,  page  830.] 

Sec.  20.  That  any  clerk  or  other  officer  of  a  court  having  power  under  this  act  to 
naturalize  aliens,  who  willfully  neglects  to  render  true  accounts  of  moneys  received 
by  him  for  natiuralization  proceeain£;B  or  who  willfully  n^lects  to  pay  over  any 
balance  of  such  moneys  due  to  the  United  States  within  thirty  days  after  said  pay- 
ment shall  become  due  and  demand  therefor  has  been  made  and  refused,  BhaU  be 
deemed  guilty  of  embezzlement  of  the  public  moneys,  and  shall  be  pimishable  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  thousand 
dollars,  or  both. 

Sec  21.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  smy  clerk  of  any  court  or  his  authorized 
deputy  or  assistant  exercising  jurisdiction  in  naturalization  proceedings  to  demand, 
charge,  collect,  or  receive  any  other  or  additional  fees  or  moneys  in  naturalization 
proceedings  save  the  fees  and  moneys  herein  specified;  and  a  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  or  an^r  part  thereof  is  nereby  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor 
and  shall  be  pimished  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  one  thousand  aollars,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec  22.  That  the  clerk  of  any  court  exercisins  jurisdiction  in  naturalization  pro- 
ceedings, or  any  person  acting  under  authority  of  tnis  act,  who  shall  knowingly  certify 
that  a  petitioner,  affiant,  or  witness  named  m  an  affidavit,  petition,  or  certificate  of 
citizenship,  or  other  paper  or  writing  required  to  be  executed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  personally  appeared  before  him  and  was  sworn  thereto,  or  acknowledged 
the  execution  thereof  or  signed  the  same,  when  in  fact  such  petitioner,  afiSant,  or 
witness  did  not  personally  appear  before  him,  or  was  not  sworn  thereto,  or  did  not 
execute  the  same,  or  did  not  acknowledRO  the  execution  thereof,  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  five 
years. 

Sec  23.  That  any  person  who  knowingly  procures  naturalization  in  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  or  shall 
be  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both,  and  upon  conviction  the  court  in 
I  which  such  conviction  is  had  shall  thereupon  adjudge  and  declare  the  final  order 

I  admitting  such  person  to  citizenship  void.    Jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  on  the 

courts  having  jurisdiction  of  the  trial  of  such  offiense  to  make  such  adjudication, 
ijiy  person  wno  knowingly  aids,  advises,  or  encourageB  any  peraon  not  entitled 
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thereto  to  apply  for  or  to  secure  naturalization,  or  to  file  the  preliminary  papers 
declaring  an  intent  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  who  in  any  naturali- 
zation proceeding  knowingly  procures  or  gives  false  testimony  as  to  any  materiid  fact, 
or  who  knowingly  makes  an  affidavit  £lse  as  to  any  material  fact  reauired  to  be 
proved  in  such  proceeding,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  thousana  dollars,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  24.  That  no  person  shall  be  prosecuted,  tried,  or  punished  for  any  crime 
arising  under  the  provisions  of.  this  act  unless  the  indictment  is  found  or  the  infor- 
mation is  filed  within  five  years  next  after  the  commission  of  such  crime. 

Sec.  25.  That  for  the  purpose  of  the  prosecution  of  all  crimes  and  offenses  against 
the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States  which  may  have  been  committed  prior 
to  the  date  when  this  act  shall  go  into  effect,  the  existing  naturalization  laws  shall 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Sec  26.  That  sections  twenty-one  hundred  and  sixty-five,  twenty-one  hundred 
and  sixty-seven,  twenty-one  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  twenty-one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  section 
thirty-nine  of  chapter  one  thousand  said  twelve  of  the  Statutes  at  Lar^e  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  and  all  acts  or  parts  of 
acts  inconsistent  with  or  repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  27.  That  substantially  the  following  forms  shall  be  used  in  the  proceedings- 
to  which  they  relate: 

declaration  op  intention. 

(Invalid  for  all  purposes  seven  years  after  the  date  hereof.) 

I, ,  aged years,  occupation ,  do  declare  on  oath  (affirm) 

that  my  personal  description  is:  Color ,  complexion ,  height , 

weight ,  color  of  hair ,  color  of  eyes ,  other  visible  distinctive 

marks ;  I  was  bom  in on  the day  of ,  anno  Domini ; 

I  now  reside  at ;  I  emigrated  to  the  United  States  of  America  from , 

on  the  vessel  ;  my  last  foreign  residence  was  It  is  my  bona  fide 

intention  to  renoimce  forever  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  an^r  foreign  prince, 

potentate.  State,  or  sovereign tv,  and  particularly  to ,  of  which  I  am  now  a 

citizen  (subject);  I  arrived  at  the  (port)  of ,  in  the  State  (Territory  or  District) 

of ,  on  or  about  the day  of ,  anno  Domini ;  I  am  not  an 

anarchist;  I  am  not  a  poly^mist  nor  a  believer  in  the  practice  of  polygamy;  and  it 
is  my  intention  in  good  faith  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  to  permanentiy  reside  therein.    So  helj)  me  God. 

(Original  signature  of  declarant) 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  (affirmed)  before  me  this day  of ,  anno  Domini 

[l.  8.]  , 

(Official  character  of  attestor.) 

PETrnON  FOR  NATURALIZATION. 

Court  of 

In  the  matter  of  the  petition  of to  be  admitted  as  a  citizen  of  the 

United  States  of  America. 
To  the Court: 

The  petition  of respectfully  shows: 

First.  My  full  name  is 

Second.  My  place  of  residence  is  number street,  city  of , 

State  (Territory  or  District)  of 

Third.  My  occupation  is 

Fourth.  I  was  bom  on  the day  of at 

Fifth.  I  emimted  to  the  United  States  from ,  on  or  about  the day 

of ,  anno  Domini ,  and  arrived  at  the  port  of ,  in  the  United  States, 

on  the  vessel 

Sixth.  I  declared  my  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  on  the 
day  of ,  at ,  in  the court  of 

Seventh.  I  am  ..  married.    My  wife's  name  is She  was  bom 

in and  now  resides  at I  have children,  and  the  name,  date, 

and  place  of  birth  and  place  of  residence  of  each  of  said  children  is  as  follows: 


I t 

o 
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Eighth.  I  am  not  a  disbeliever  in  or  oppoeed  to  organized  ^vemment  or  a  member 
of  or  affiliated  with  any  organization  or  body  of  persons  teaching  disbelief  in  organized 
government.  I  am  not  a  polygamist  nor  a  believer  in  the  practice  of  polygamy.  I 
am  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  my 
intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  to  renounce  absolutely  and 
forever  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  an}r  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state,  or  bov- 

ertigntjr,  and  particularly  to ,  of  which  at  this  time  I  am  a  citizen  (or  subject), 

and  it  is  my  intention  to  reside  permanently  in  the  United  States. 

Ninth.  I  am  able  to  speak  the  English  language. 

Tenth.  I  have  resided  continuously  in  the  United  States  of  America  for  a  term  of 

0ve  years  at  least  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  this  petition,  to  wit,  since , 

anno  Domini ,  and  in  the  State  (Territory  or  District)  of for  one  year  at 

least  next  preceding  the  date  of  this  petition,  to  wit,  since day  of ,  anno 

Domini 

Eleventh.  I  have  not  heretofore  made  petition  for  citizenship  to  any  court.    (I 

made  petition  for  citizenship  to  the court  of at ,  and  the  said 

petition  was  denied  by  the  said  court  for  the  following  reasons  and  causes,  to  wit, 
,  and  the  cause  of  such  denial  has  since  b^n  cured  or  removea.) 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  of  this  petition  are  my  declaration  of  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  the  certificate  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  required  hy  law.  Wlierefore  your  petitioner  prays  that  he  may 
be  admitted  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  Amenca. 


Dated 


(Signature  of  petitioner) 


,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  petitioner  in  the 

above-entitled  proceeding;  that  he  has  read  the  foregoing  petition  and  knows  the 
contents  thereof;  that  the  same  is  true  of  his  own  knowledge,  except  as  to  matters 
therein  stated  to  be  alleged  ux>on  information  and  belief,  ancf  that  as  to  those  matters 
he  believes  it  to  be  true. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this day  of ,  anno  Domini 

[l-s.]  , 

Clerk  of  the Court. 

A.VFTDAYJT  OF  WITNESSES. 

Court  of 

In  the  matter  of  the  petition  of to  be  admitted  a  citizen  of  the  United 

States  of  America. 

J  occupation ,  residing  at ,  and occupa- 
tion   residing  at  .......  each  being  severally,  auly,  and  respectively  sworn, 

deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America;  that  he  has 

personally  known ,  the  petitioner  above  mentioned,  to  be  a  resident  of 

the  United  States  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years  continuously  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  filing  his  petition,  and  of  the  State  (Territory  or  District)  in  wmch 
the  above-entitled  application  is  made  for  a  period  of :  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  date  of  filing  nis  petition;  and  that  he  has  personal  knowledge  that  the  said 
petitioner  is  a  person  of  good  moral  character,  attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  is  in  every  way  qualified,  in  his  opinion, 
to  be  admitted  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this day  of ,  nineteen  hundred 

and 

[l.  8.] 


(Official  character  of  attestor.) 

CERTIFICATE  OF  NATURALIZATION. 

Number 

Petition,  volume ,  page 

Stub,  volume ,  paige 

(Signature  of  holder) 

Description  of  holder:  Age,    :  height,   ;  color,    ;  complexian, 

;  color  of  eyes,   ;  color  oi  hair,   ;  visible  distinguishing  marks, 

Name,  age,  and  place  of  residence  of  wife, , , Names, 

ages,  and  places  of  residence  of  minor  children, , , ; -, , 


• 
'/ 
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Bs: 


Date  of  order,  volume ,  pace 

(Signature  of  holder) 


Sec.  28.  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall  have  power  to  make  such 
rules  and  relations  as  may  be  necessary  for  properly  carrying  into  execution  the 
various  provisions  of  this  act.  Certified  copies  of  ail  papers,  documents,  certificates, 
and  records  re(][uired  to  be  used,  filed,  recorded,  or  Kept  under  any  and  all  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  admitted  in  evidence  eoually  with  the  orieinals  in  any 
and  all  proceedings  under  this  act  and  in  all  cases  in  wnich  the  originals  uereof  might 
be  admissible  as  evidence. 

Sec.  29.  That  for  Uie  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act  there 
is  herebv  appropriated  tne  sum  of  one  nundred  thousand  aollars,  out  of  any  moneys 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated,  which  appropriation 
shall  be  in  full  for  the  objects  hereby  expressed  until  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  seven;  and  the  provisions  of  section  thirty-six  hundred  and  seventy-nine  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  applicable  in  any  way  to  this 
appropriation. 

Sec.  30.  That  all  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United 
States  shall  apply  to  and  be  hela  to  authorize  the  admission  to  citizenship  of  aU 
persons  not  citizens  who  owe  permanent  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  who 
may  become  residents  of  any  State  or  oiganiz^  Territory  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  f oUowinj^  modifications :  The  applicant  shall  not  be  required  to  renounce  allegiance 
to  any  foreign  sovereignty;  he  shall  make  his  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  at  least  two  years  prior  to  his  admission;  and  residence 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  owing  such  permanent  allegiance,  shall 
be  r^p&rded  as  residence  within  the  United  States  withm  the  meaning  of  the  five 
years  residence  clause  of  the  existing  law. 

Sec.  31.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  ninety  days 
from  the  date  of  its  passage:  Provided^  That  sections  one,  two,  twenty-eight,  and 
twenty-nine  ^all  go  into  effect  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Approved  June  29,  1906. 


> 


Be  it  remembered,  that  at  a term  of  the court  of ,  held  at 

on  the da]^  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and , 

,  who  previous  to  his  (her)  naturalization  was  a  citizen  (or  subject)  of , 

at  present  residing  at  number street^ city  (town), State  \ 

(Territory  or  District),  having  applied  to  be  admitted  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
of  America  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  court  having  found  Uiat  the  petitioner  had 
resided  contmuously  within  the  United  States  for  at  least  five  vears  and  in  this  State 
for  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  the  hearing  of  nis  (her)  petition,  and 
that  said  petitioner  intends  to  reside  permanently  in  the  United  States,  had  in  all 
respects  complied  with  the  law  in  relation  thereto,  and  that .  .he  was  entitled  to  be  so 
admitted,  it  was  thereupon  ordered  by  the  said  court  that .  .he  be  admitted  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  of  Ameirca. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  seal  of  said  court  is  hereunto  affixed  on  the day 

of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and and  of  our  independence 

the 

[I'-sJ  ^  , 

(Official  character  of  attestor.) 

STUB  OF  CEBTIFIGATB  OP  NATURALIZATION. 

No.  of  certificate, 

Name ;  age, 

Declaration  of  intention,  volume ,  page 

Petition,  volume ,  page 

Name,  age,  and  place  of  residence  of  wife, , , Names,  ages, 

and  places  oi  residence  of  minor  children, ,  , ; , 
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nn  ngard  to  the  aoqutoltion  of  clttieoship  by  other  means  than  natanlixatkm,  see  sees.  IMS;  IMS,  aad 

IMS  of  the  United  States  Revised  Statutes.] 

UJilTJfiD  STATES  BJBVI8XD  STATTTTBS. 

CltlMuUp,  TItteZXV. 

CmZBNSHIF  OF  WOMEN  BY  ICARBIAGE. 

Sbg.  1994.  Any  woman  who  is  now  or  mav  hereafter  be  married  to  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  might  herself  be  lawfully  naturalized,  shall  be  deemed  a 
citizen. 

Hata>aliaAtloii,a  Title 


HONORABLY    DISCHARGED    SOLDIERS    EXEMPT    FROM    CERTAIN    FORMALUfES. 

Sbc.  2166.  Any  alien,  of  the  ase  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward,  who  has  enlisted, 
or  may  enlist,  in  the  armies  of  tne  United  States,  either  tiie  regular  or  the  voluntetf 
forces,  and  has  been,  or  may  be  hereafter,  honorably  discharged,  shall  be  admitted 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  upon  his  petition,  without  any  previous 
declaration  of  his  intention  to  become  such;  and  he  shall  not  be  required  to  prove 
more  than  one  year's  residence  within  the  United  States  previous  to  nis  application 
to  become  such  citizen;  and  the  court  admitting  such  alien  shall,  in  addition  to  such 
proof  of  residence  and  good  moral  character,  as  now  provided  by  law,  be  satisfied 
by  competent  proof  of  such  person's  having  been  honorably  discharged  from  the 
service  of  the  United  States. 

AUENS  OF  AFRICAN   NATIVITY  AND  DESCENT. 

Sec  2169.  (J.«  amended^  1875.) — The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  apply  to  aliens 
being  free  white  persons,  and  to  aliens  of  African  nativity  and  to  persons  of  African 
descent. 

NATURALIZATION  TO  ALIEN   ENEMIES  PROHIBITED. 

Sec.  2171.  No  alien  who  is  a  native  citizen  or  subject,  or  a  denizen  of  any  country, 
state,  or  sovereignty  with  which  the  United  States  are  at  war,  at  the  time  of  his  applica- 
tion, shall  be  then  admitted  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  but  persons 
resident  within  the  United  States,  or  the  Territories  thereof,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of 
June,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve,  who  had  before  that  day 
made  a  declaration,  according  to  law,  of  their  intention  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  who  were  on  that  day  entitled  to  become  citizens  without  m^lHT^ 
such  declaration,  may  be  admitted  to  become  citizens  thereof,  notwithstanding  they 
were  alien  enemies  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  laws  heretof(ve 
passed  on  that  subject;  nor  shall  anything  herein  contained  be  taken  or  construed  to 
interfere  with  or  prevent  the  apprehension  and  removal,  agreeably  to  law,  of  any  alien 
enemy  at  any  time  previous  to  the  actual  naturalization  of  such  alien. 

CHILDREN   OF  PERSONS   NATURALIZED  UNDER  CERTAIN  LAWS  TO  BE  CITIZENS. 

Sec.  2172.  The  children  of  persons  who  have  been  duly  naturalized  under  any  law  of 
the  United  States,  or  who,  previous  to  the  passing  of  an^  law  on  that  subject,  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  may  have  become  citizens  of  any  one  of  the  States, 
imder  the  laws  thereof,  being  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  at  the  time  of  the 
naturalization  of  their  j)arent8j  shall,  if  dwelling  in  the  United  States,  be  considered 
as  citizens  thereof;  ana  the  children  of  persons  who  now  are,  or  have  been,  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  shall,  though  born  out  of  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  be  considered  as  citizens  thereof;  but  no  person  heretofore  proscribed  by  any 
State,  or  who  has  been  l^ally  convicted  of  having  joined  the  army  of  Great  Britain 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  shall  be  admitted  to  become  a  citizen  without  the 
consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  in  which  such  person  was  proscribed. 

a  For  list  of  sections  repealed,  see  p.  825,  sec.  26  of  act  of  June  29,  1906. 
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▲LIEN  SEAMEN  OF  MERCHANT  VESSELS. 

Sec.  2174.  Every  seaman,  being  a  foreigner,  who  declares  his  intention  of  becoming  \ 

a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  anv  competent  court,  and  shall  have  served  three  ^ 

years  on  board  of  a  merchant  vessel  of  the  United  States  subsequent  to  the  date  of  such 
declaration,  may,  on  his  application  to  any  competent  court,  and  tiie  production  of 
his  certificate  of  dischaige  and  good  conduct  during  that  time,  together  with  the  certi- 
ficate of  his  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  be  admitted  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States;  and  every  seaman,  being  a  foreigner,  shall,  after  his  declaration  of  inten- 
tion to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  after  he  shall  have  served  such  three 
years,  be  deemed  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  manning  and  serving 
on  board  any  merchant  vessel  of  the  United  States,  anything  to  the  contrary  in  any 
act  of  Congress  notwithstanding;  but  such  seaman  shall,  for  M  purposes  of  protection 
as  an  American  citizen,  be  deemed  such,  after  the  filing  of  his  decls^tion  of  intention 
to  become  such  citizen. 


TWXHTT-SBOOin)  8TATVTB8  AT  LABGB,  PAOB  M. 
[Act  of  May  6, 1882,  obap.  126,  sec  14, 22  Stat.,  <U.] 
NATURALIZATION  OF  CHINESE  PROHIBrrED. 

Sec.  14.  That  hereafter  no  State  court  or  court  of  the  United  States  shall  adndt 
Chinese  to  citizenship;  and  all  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 


TWEirTT-KIGHTH  BTATX7TX8  AT  LA&QS,  PAOX  IM. 

[Act  of  July  26, 1894,  chap.  166, 28  Stat.,  124.) 

ALIENS  HONORABLY  DISCHARGED  FROM  SERVICE  IN  NAVT  OR  MARINE  CORPS. 

Any  alien  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward  who  has  enlisted  or  may  enlist 
in  the  United  States  Navy  or  Maxme  Coips,  and  has  served  or  may  hereafter  serve  five 
consecutive  years  in  the  United  States  Navy  or  one  enlistment  in  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  and  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  honorably  dischaiged,  shall  be 
admitted  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  upon  his  petition,  without  anv 
previous  declaration  of  his  intention  to  become  such;  and  the  court  admitting  sucn 
alien  shall,  in  addition  to  proof  of  good  moral  character,  be  satisfied  by  competent 
proof  of  such  persons 's  service  in  and  honorable  discharge  from  the  United  States 
Navy  or  Marine  Corps. 


THIETY-FOTntTH  STATT7TES  AT  Z^AAGB,  PAOX  SIO. 

[Stat.  1906^,  Fart  I,  p.  630.] 
AN    ACT    TO    VALIDATE    CERTAIN    CERTIFICATES    OF    NATURALIZATION. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  naturalization  certificates  issued  after  the  act  approved 
Ifforch  third,  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  entitled  *' An  act  to  regulate  the  immigra- 
tion of  aliens  into  the  United  States,"  went  into  effect,  which  fail  to  show  that  the 
courts  issuing  said  certificates  complied  with  the  re<iuirements  of  section  thirty* 
nine  of  said  act,  but  which  were  otnerwise  lawfully  issued,  are  hereby  declared  to 
be  as  valid  as  though  said  certificates  complied  with  said  section:  Provided,  That  in 
all  sacli  cases  applications  shall  be  made  for  new  naturalization  certificates,  and 
when  the  same  are  granted ,  upon  compliance  with  the  ])rovisions  of  said  act  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  three,  they  shall  relate  back  to  the  defective  certificates,  and  citizenship 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  perfected  at  the  date  of  the  defective  certificate. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  the  records  relating  to  naturalization,  all  declarations  of  intention 
to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  all  certificates  of  naturalization  filed, 
recorded,  or  issued  prior  to  the  time  when  this  act  takes  effect  in  or  from  the  criminal 
court  of  Cook  County,  Illinois,  shall  for  all  purposes  be  deemed  to  be  and  to  have  been 
made,  filed,  recorded,  or  issued  by  a  court  with  jurisdiction  to  naturalize  aliens,  but 
shall  not  be  by  this  act  further  validated  or  l^aUzed. 

Approved,  June  29,  1906. 
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The  following  sections  repeal  sections  16,  17,  and  19  of  the  act  of  June  29,  1906: 

THntTT-VIFTH  BTATI7TB8  AT  LABOB,  PAOX  106S. 

[Act  of  March  4, 1909,  chap.  321,  aeos.  74-80, 35  stot.,  1103-3.) 

/  AN  ACT  TO  CODIFY,  REVISE,  AND  AMEND  THE  PENAL  LAWS  OF  THE  UNTTSD  STATES. 

Sec.  74.  Whoever  shall  falsely  make,  forge,  or  counterfeit,  or  cause  or  procure  to 
be  falsely  made,  forged,  or  counterfeited,  or  shall  knowin^y  aid  or  assist  in  falsely 
making,  forging,  or  counterfeiting  any  certificate  of  citizenship,  with  intent  to  use 
the  same,  or  with  the  intent  that  the  same  may  be  used  bv  some  other  person,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  yeais, 
or  both. 

Sec.  75.  Whoever  shall  engrave,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  engraved,  or  assist  in 
engraving,  any  plate  in  the  likeness  of  any  plate  designed  for  the  printing  of  a  cer- 
tificate of  citizenship;  or  whoever  shall  sell  anv  such  plate,  or  shall  bring  into  the 
United  States  from  any  foreign  place  any  such  plate,  except  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  or  other  proper  officer;  or  whoever  shall 
have  in  his  control,  custody,  or  possession  an)r  metallic  plate  engraved  after  the 
similitude  of  any  plate  from  which  any  such  certificate  has  been  printed,  with  intent 
to  use  or  to  suffer  such  plate  to  be  used  in  forging  or  counterfeiting  any  such  cer- 
tificate or  any  part  thereof;  or  whoever  shall  print,  photograph,  or  In  any  manner 
cause  to  be  printed,  photographed,  made,  or  executed,  any  print  or  impression  in  the 
likeness  of  any  such  certificate,  or  any  part  thereof;  or  whoever  shall  sell  any  such 
certificate,  or  shall  bring  the  same  into  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  place, 
except  by  direction  of  some  proper  officer  of  the  United  States;  or  whoever  shall 
have  in  his  possession  a  distinctive  paper  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  proper 
officer  of  the  United  States  for  the  printing  of  such  certificate,  with  intent  unlaw- 
fully to  use  the  same,  shall  be  finea  not  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  impris- 
oned not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

^  Sec  76.  Whoever,  when  applying  to  be  admitted  a  citizen,  or  when  appearing  as 
a  witness  for  any  such  person,  shall  knowingly  personate  any  person  other  than  him- 
self, or  shall  falsely  appear  in  the  name  of  a  aeceased  person,  or  in  an  assumed  or 
fictitious  name;  or  whoever  shall  falsely  make,  forge,  or  counterfeit  any  oath,  notice, 
affidavit,  certificate,  order,  record,  signature,  or  other  instrument,  paper,  or  pro- 
ceeding required  or  authorized  by  any  law  relating  to  or  providing  for  the  naturali- 
zation of  aliens;  or  whoever  shall  utter,  sell,  dispose  of,  or  shall  use  as  true  or  genuine, 
for  any  unlawful  purpose,  any  false,  loiged,  antedated,  or  counterfeit  oath,  notice, 
certificate,  order,  record,  signature,  instrument,  paper,  or  proceeding  above  specified; 
or  whoever  shall  sell  or  dispose  of  to  any  person  other  than  the  person  for  whom  it 
was  originally  issued  any  certificate  of  citizenship  or  certificate  showing  any  person 
to  be  admitted  a  citizen,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand  dolla^,  or  impris- 
oned not  more  than  five  vears,  or  both. 

Se.c.  77.  Whoever  shall  use  or  attempt  to  use,  or  shall  aid,  assist,  or  participate  in 
the  use  of  any  certificate  of  citizenship,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forgeo,  counterfeit, 
or  antedated,  or  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  procured  by  fraud  or  otherwise 
unlawfully  obtained;  or  whoever,  without  lawful  excuse,  shall  knowingly  possess  any 
false,  forged,  antedated,  or  counterfeit  certificate  of  citizenship  purporting  to  have 
been  issued  under  any  law  of  the  United  States  relating  to  naturalization,  knowing 
such  certificate  to  be  false,  forged,  antedated,  or  counterfeit,  with  the  intent  unlaw- 
fully to  use  the  same;  or  whoever  shall  obtain,  accept,  or  receive  any  certificate 
of  citizenship,  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  procurea  by  fraud  or  by  the  use  or 
means  of  any  false  name  or  statement  given  or  made  with  the  intent  to  procure,  or 
to  aid  in  procuring,  the  issuance  of  such  certificate,  or  knowing  the  same  to  have 
been  fraudulently  altered  or  antedated;  or  whoever,  without  lawful  excuse,  shall 
have  in  his  possession  any  blank  certificate  of  citizenship  provided  by  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  with  the  intent  unlawfully  to  use  the  same; 
or  whoever,  after  having  been  admitted  to  be  a  citizen,  shall,  on  oath  or  by  affidavit, 
loiowingly  denv  that  he  has  been  so  admitted,  with  the  intent  to  evade  or  avoid 
any  duty  or  liability  imposed  or  required  by  law,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  78.  Whoever  shall  in  any  manner  use,  for  the  purpose  of  registering  as  a  voter, 
or  as  evidence  of  a  right  to  vote,  or  otherwise  unlawfully,  any  order,  certificate  of 
citizenship,  or  certificate,  judgment,  or  exemplification,  showing  any  person  to  be 
admitted  to  be  a  citizen,  whether  heretofore  or  hereafter  issued  or  made,  knowins 
that  such  order,  certificate,  judgment,  or  exemplification  has  been  unlawfully  isBued 
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or  made;  or  whoever  shall  unlawfully  use,  or  attempt  to  use,  any  such  order  or  cer- 
tificate, issued  to  or  in  the  name  ot  any  other  person,  or  in  a  fictitious  name,  or 
the  name  of  a  deceased  person,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  ot 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  >rears,  or  both. 

Sec.  79.  Whoever  shall  knowingly  use  any  certificate  of  naturalization  heretofore 
or  which  hereafter  mav  be  granted  by  any  court,  which  hafl  been  or  may  be  procured 
through  fraud  or  by  talae  evidence,  or  which  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  issued 
by  the  clerk  or  any  other  ofiScer  ot  the  court  without  any  appearance  and  hearing 
of  the  applicant  in  court  and  without  lawful  authority;  or  whoever,  for  any  fraudu- 
lent purpose  whatever,  shall  falsely  represent  himself  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  without  havine  been  duly  admitted  to  citizenship,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Sbc.  80.  Whoever,  ill  any  proceeding  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  law  relating  to  the 
naturalization  of  aliens,  shsul  knowingly  swear  falsely  in  any  case  where  an  oath 
is  made  or  affidavit  taken,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  and 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years. 

SEC.  81.  The  provisions  of  the  five  sections  last  preceding  shall  apply  to  all  i>ro- 
ceedings  had  or  taken,  or  attempted  to  be  had  or  taken,  before  any  court  in  which 
any  proceeding  for  naturalization  maybe  commenced  or  attempted  to  be  commenced, 
and  whether  such  court  was  vested  by  law  with  jurisdiction  in  naturalization  pro- 
ceedings or  not. 

By  the  terms  of  section  341  of  the  act  referred  to  above  the  foregoinffsections  spe- 
cifically repealed  sections  5395,  5424,  5425,  5426,  5428,  and  5429  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  sections  16, 17,  and  10  of  the  act  of  June  29, 1906 
(34  Stat.  L.,  pt.  1,  ch.  3592,  p.  596). 
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8.  KATXJSALIZATIOK  SSGULATIONS. 

[Tliese  RegtUaUoos  supersede  those  of  July  1, 1910.) 

Dbpartment  of  Commesce  and  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Sbcretabt, 

WashingUm,  September  15, 1910. 

1.  Since  September  26,  1906,  naturalization  jurisdiction  of  State  courts  is  confined 
to  such  as  have  '^a  seal,  a  clerk,  and  jurisdiction  in  actions  at  law  or  equity,  or  law  and 
equity,  in  which  the  amount  in  controversy  is  unlimited.'' 

2.  Any  alien  who,  prior  to  September  27.  1906.  has  declared  his  intention  in  con- 
fonnity  with  the  law  in  force  at  the  date  of  his  aeclaration,  shall  not  be  required  to 
renew  such  declaration. 

3.  Aliens  who  lawfully  declared  their  intention  on  and  after  June  29, 1906,  and  prior 
to  September  27, 1906,  must  comply  with  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  naturalization 
act  of  June  29, 1906,  in  petitioning  for  naturalization. 

Aliens  who  declared  their  intention  prior  to  June  29,  1906,  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  law,  must  comply  with  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  naturalization 
act  of  June  29,  1906,  in  petitioning  for  naturalization,  except  that  they  will  not  be 
required  to  sign  their  petitions  in  their  own  handwriting,  or  to  speak  the  English 
language. 

4.  AjDy  alien  who  declares  his  intention  after  June  29,  1906,  and  files  his  petition 
thereon,  must  sign  said  petition  in  his  own  handwriting  and  must  be  able  to  sp^Jc  the 
English  lang^uage,  unless  excepted  by  the  provisos  in  section  8  of  the  naturalization 
act.  If  an  alien  is  physically  unable  to  spesik,  that  fact  should  be  stated  in  his  petition 
in  lieu  of  the  statement,  ''1  am  able  to  speak  the  English  language.''  Aliens  who 
arrive  in  the  United  States  before  reaching  18  years  of  age  can  not  obtain  citizenship 
without  makinj^  declaration  of  intention,  which  may  be  made  at  the  place  of  their 
established  residence  after  reaching  that  age. 

5.  Blank  forms  ''Facts  for  decujation  of  intention"  (Form  2213)  and  "Facts  for 
petition  for  naturalization"  (Form  2214)  are  provided  clerks  of  courts  for  the  prelim- 
inary use  of  persons  making  aeclaration  of  intention  or  petition  for  naturalization,  and 
may  be  taken  away  from  the  office  of  the  clerk  in  order  that  the  information  called  for 
may  be  obtained  in  full.  When  either  of  said  forms  is  returned  to  the  clerk  he  shsdl 
examine  it  to  see  that  sdl  the  information  required  is  furnished  before  proceeding  to 
make  out  a  declaration  or  petition. 

6.  Declarations  of  intention  will  be  furnished  in  bound  volumes  (Form  2202,  50 
leaves;  2202A,  150  leaves;  or  2202B,  250  leaves)  as  a  court  record,  varied  in  number  of 
pages  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  court.  In  addition  to  the  bound  records, 
the  duplicate  and  triplicate  declarations  of  intention  (Form  2203)  will  be  furnished  as 
loose  sheets  attached  together  and  perforated,  so  that  they  can  be  readily  torn  apart, 
the  triplicate  to  be  ^ven  to  the  declarant  and  the  duplicate  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  (Division  of  Naturalization).  Each  bound 
record  will  contain  an  index  in  addition  to  the  original  declsurations  of  intention,  and 
will  bei  paged  in  consecutive  order.  At  the  time  the  original  declarations  of  intention 
in  the  bound  volumes  are  filled  out  and  signed  the  names  of  the  declarants  must  be 
entered  in  the  index.  The  declarations  shall  be  numbered  consecutively,  b^inning 
with  No.  1  in  volume  1  and  continuing  the  sec^uence  from  volume  to  volume. 

7.  The  originals  of  the  petitions  for  naturalization  will  also  be  furnished  in  bound 
volumes  (Form  2204, 100  leaves,  or  2204B,  250  leaves)  paged  inconsecutive  order  and 
provided  with  an  index.  The  duplicate  petitions  (Form  2205)  will  be  furnished  as 
loose  sheets,  and  when  executed  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  (Division  of  Naturalization)  by  registered  mail,  as  provided  in  Rule  22 
of  these  regulations.  The  original  petitions  for  naturalization  in  the  bouiid  volumes 
must  be  filled  out  and  signed,  the  names  of  the  petitioners  entered  in  the  index,  and 
retained  as  part  of  the  permanent  records  of  the  office  in  which  filed.  Petitions  shall 
be  numbered  consecutively  ^beginning  with  No.  1  in  volume  1  and  continuing  in  order 
in  the  following  volumes.  The  first  petition  in  volume  2  must  not  be  numbered  "  1, " 
but  shall  receive  the  number  following  that  given  the  last  petition  in  volume  1. 

8.  Certificates  of  naturalization  (Form  2207)  will  be  supplied  in  bound  volumes  con- 
sisting of  original  and  duplicate  certificates  and  stubs.  Each  original  and  duplicate 
certincate  and  the  stub  will  be  given  the  same  serial  number,  the  stub  to  the  original 
certificate  bearing  a  page  number  in  addition  to  its  serial  number.  Each  book  will 
bear  a  volume  number,  and  the  volume  number  and  page  of  the  stub  must  be  ^ven  on 
the  face  of  the  certificate.  The  oridnal  certificate  will  be  given  to  the  petitioner  in 
accordance  with  the  final  order  of  the  court,  and  the  duplicate  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  (Division  of  Naturalization)  by  r^is- 
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tered  mail,  as  provided  in  Rule  22  of  these  regulations,  the  stub  to  the  original  con* 
Btituting  a  part  of  the  permanent  records  of  the  court.  The  bound  volumes,  containing 
the  declarations,  petitions,  and  certificates,  constitute  the  *' records''  and  dockets 
required  by  sections  6  and  14  of  the  naturalization  act.  The  department  requires  no 
other  dockets  to  be  kept. 

9.  No  certificate  of  naturalization  shall  be  issued  to  a  petitioner  imtil  after  the  judge 
of  the  court  granting  naturalization  has  si^ed  the  order  to  that  effect. 

10.  Clerks  of  courts  will  be  furnished  with  requisition  blanks  (Form  2201)  on  which 
are  listed,  by  number  and  title,  all  blank  forms,  including  record  and  order  books,  to  be 
used  in  the  naturalization  of  aliens,  and  these  forms  must  be  obtained  exclusively  from 
the  Depaitment  of  Commerce  and  Labor  ^Division  of  Natuialization),  none  other 
beinff  official.  Manila  envelopes  or  jackets  (Form  2211)  will  be  furniediea  to  clerks  in 
which  to  place  the  triplicate  declaration  of  intention  or  the  original  certificate  of 
naturalization  before  delivering  it  to  the  person  making  the  declaration  or  to  the 
person  naturalized. 

11.  The  first  supply  of  blank  forms  will  be  furnished  upon  the  written  application 
of  the  clerks  of  courts  having  jurisdiction  to  naturalize  aliens,  accompanied,  in  the 
case  of  clerks  of  State  courts,  by  authoritative  evidence  (preferably  the  certificate  of 
the  attorney  general  of  tJie  State)  that  the  courts  of  which  such  clerks  are  officers 
have  **a  seal,  a  clerk,  and  jurisdiction  in  actions  at  Law  or  equity,  or  law  and  equity, 
in  which  the  amount  in  controversy  is  unlimited."  Subsequent  supplies  of  such 
blank  forms  will  be  furnished  the  clerks  of  courts  having  jurisdiction  to  naturalize 
aliens  upon  the  receipt  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  (Division 
of  Naturalization)  of  requisitions  made  on  Form  2201. 

12.  Clerks  of  courts  when  first  making  application  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  (Division  of  NaturaSzation)  for  the  supplies  of  the  blank  forms 
required  in  the  naturalization  of  aliens  shall  state  whether  any  declarations  of  intention 
have  been  filed  or  orders  of  naturalization  made  by  their  courts  since  September  26, 
1906. 

All  applications  for  supplies  of  certificates  of  naturalization  (Form  2207)  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  number,  if  any,  of  certificates  of  naturalization 
issued  Dv  the  clerks  of  courts  making  such  applications  since  June  1, 1903,  if  such  cer- 
tificates failed  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  immigration  act  of  March  3, 1903. 

13.  Where  the  same  court  holds  sessions  at  different  places,  whether  a  clerk  is 
appointed  at  each  of  said  places  or  the  one  clerk  is  reauired  to  transact  the  business 
of  the  court  wherever  it  may  sit,  separate  supplies  shall  be  kept,  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  section  14  of  the  naturalization  act.  wnich  provides  that  the 
bound  declarations  of  intention  and  of  petitions  for  naturalization  shall  be  in  chro- 
nological order. 

14.  In  every  case  in  which  the  name  of  a  naturalized  alien  is  changed  by  order  of 
court,  as  provided  in  section  6.  the  clerk  of  the  court  is  required  to  re]>ort  both  the 
original  and  the  new  name  of  tne  said  person  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization ^Division  of  Naturalization)  when  transmitting  to  it  the  duplicate  of  the 
certificate  ot  naturalization  of  the  alien  whose  name  is  changed. 

15.  On  the  first  working  day  of  each  month  the  clerk  shall  inform  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  (Division  of  Naturalization)  on  Fonn  2209  of  the  date  of 
posting  notice  on  Form  2206,  as  required  by  section  6.  and  of  the  day,  month,  and 
year,  as  near  as  may  be,  for  the  final  hearing  of  each  ana  every  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion filed  and  posted  during  the  preceding  month.  These  reports  on  Form  2209  must 
specify  only  the  petitions  filed  in  the  month  to  which  the  report  relates  and  no  others. 
The  specific  dat^  of  postponed  hearings  shall  also  be  reported  promptly  on  Form  2209, 
using  a  separate  sheet,  and  in  such  continued  cases  notice  on  Form  2206  must  be 
amended  to  show  the  postponed  date  and  remain  posted  until  final  action  is  had. 

16.  On  the  first  working  day  of  each  month  following  the  sitting  of  a  court  in  natu- 
ralization cases  the  clerk  of  such  court  shall  forward  to  Uie  Bureau  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  (Division  of  Naturalization)  on  Form  2210  a  list  containing  the  name 
of  each  and  every  alien  who,  during  such  sitting  of  court,  has  been  denied  naturaliza- 
tion and  shall  state  the  reason  or  reasons  for  sucn  denial. 

17.  Applications  for  the  issuance  of  declarations  of  intention  (Form  2203)  or  certifi- 
cates of  naturalization  (Form  2207),  in  lieu  of  declarations  of  intention  or  certificates 
of  naturalization  claimed  to  have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  shall  be  made  under  oath 
to  the  clerk  of  the  court  by  which  any  such  declarations  of  intention  or  certificates  of 
naturalization  were  originally  issued,  and  shall  contain  full  information  in  regard  to 
the  lost  or  destroyed  papers,  and  as  to  the  time,  place^and  circumstances  of  such  alleged 
lose  or  destruction.    The  clerk  shall  forwaid  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Natu- 
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ralization  (DiviBion  of  Naturalization)  the  above-mentioned  applications,  together 
with  such  information  as  he  may  have  bearing  upon  the  merits  mereof ,  for  investiga- 
tion, and  no  such  paper  so  applied  for  shall  be  issued  until  the  Bureau  of  Immi^tioi^ 
and  Naturalization  ^Division  of  Naturalization)  reports  the  results  of  its  investigation 
as  to  the  merits  of  tne  application. 

In  every  case  in  whicn  the  clerk  of  the  court  issues,  in  accordance  with  the  fore- 
gomg,  a  declaration  of  intention  (Form  2203)  or  a  certificate  of  naturalization  (Form 
2207),  upon  proof  of  the  loss  or  destruction  of  the  ori^nal,  he  e^all  make  an  entry  on  the 
original  declaration  showing  the  issuance  of  a  certified  copy,  or  on  the  stubs  of  both 
the  new  and  the  old  certificates  of  naturalization,  showing  the  issuance  of  a  new  cer- 
tificate, giving  the  numbers  of  the  new  and  old  certificates,  and  shall  immediately 
thereafter  forward  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  (Division  A 
Naturalization)  the  duplicate  of  any  such  paper  so  issued. 

Certified  copies  of  declarations  of  intention  ^Form  2215)  and  certificates  of  naturali- 
zation (Form  2216)  may  be  provided  by  clerks  of  courts  under  their  hand  and  the 
seal  of  the  court  out  of  which  the  papers  originallv  issued,  only  for  the  use  of  persons 
who  make  entry  upon  public  lands  oi  the  United  States,  and  who  are  reauired  to  sub- 
mit proof  that  they  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  or  nave  become 
naturalized.  When  issued  these  forms  must  be  made  in  duplicate,  one  to  be  given  to 
the  person  applying  therefor  and  the  duplicate  forwarded  with  other  natursuization 
papers  on  the  first  working  day  of  the  succeeding  month  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  (Division  of  Naturalization).  Unless  the  applicant  presents  to  the 
clerk  his  original  declaration  or  certificate  for  comparison,  these  forms  can  under  no 
conditions  be  issued. 

The  fees  to  be  collected  for  the  issuance  of  each  of  the  copies  of  declarations  of  inten- 
tion and  of  certificates  of  naturahzation  described  in  this  r^^ulation,  and  the  disposal 
to  be  made  of  such  fees  when  collected,  will  be  determincMi  in  accordance  with  the 
law  and  the  rules  in  force  in  the  respective  courts.  No  part  of  these  fees  is  required  to 
be  forwarded  to  this  department.  Clerks  are,  however,  required  to  make  quarterly 
reports,  on  Form  2217,  on  the  first  working  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October, 
of  the  number  of  such  papers  issued  during  the  preceding  (quarter. 

This  rule  applies  exclusively  to  naturalization  papers  issued  since  September  26, 
1906. 

18.  Original  declarations  of  intention,  or  certificates  of  naturalization,  issued  sub- 
sequent to  September  26, 1906,  and  surrendered  to  the  General  Land  OflSce  in  support 
of  entries  upon  public  land,  mav  be  returned  upon  proper  application.  In  cases  of 
declarations  of  intention  the  clerk  will  forward  the  application  to  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  (Division  of  Naturalization),  accompanied  by  a  certified 
copy  on  Form  2215.  In  cases  of  certificates,  the  application  will  be  accompanied  by 
a  personal  description  of  the  applicant.  In  both  instances,  a  description  of  the  land 
should  be  included,  giving  the  section,  township,  and  range,  together  with  the  date 
and  place  of  making  the  entry.  The  originals  will  then  be  procured  from  the  Oeneral 
Land  Office  and  returned  to  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

19.  For  recording  the  affidavits  of  substituted  witnesses  under  section  5,  of  the  act 
of  June  29,  1906,  blank  forms  (Form  2218)  have  been  prepared  as  pasters  to  be  affixed 
to  the  backs  of  T)etitions  in  the  bound  volume,  following  tne  ''Order  of  court  admitting 
petitioner.''  Copies  of  this  form  may  be  procured  by  the  usual  requisition  (Form 
2201). 

20.  Aliens  making  declaration  of  intention,  or  filing  petitions  for  naturalization, 
must  sign  their  names  in  full  and  without  abbreviation  in  tne  appropriate  places  on  the 
various  blank  forms,  and  the  entries  of  their  names  by  the  clerk  must  correspond  in 
every  particular.  Where  a  name  contains  an  initial  wnich  is  used  only  to  distinguisii 
one  mdividual  from  another  with  the  same  surname  that  fact  should  be  noted  on 
the  paper. 

21.  Clerks  of  courts  shall  not  receive  declarations  of  intention  (Form  2202)  or  file 
petitions  for  naturalization  (Form  2204)  from  other  aliens  than  white  persons  and 
persons  of  African  nativity  or  of  African  descent,  nor  from  persons  not  residing  in  die 
judicial  district  within  wnich  the  court  is  held. 

22.  On  the  first  working  day  of  each  and  every  month,  and  not  otherwise,  clerks 
of  courts  shall  forward  to  the  Bureau  of  Immi^tion  and  Naturalization  (Division  of 
Naturalization)  duplicates  of  all  declarations  of  intention,  petitions  for  naturalization, 
and  certificates  of  naturalization  filed  or  issued  duriiu^  the  preceding  month.  Dupli- 
cate petitions  for  naturalization  and  duplicate  certificates  of  naturalization  shall  be 
forwarded  by  registered  mail;  and  duplicate  declarations  of  intention  as  well  as  other 

Sapers  may  be  inclosed  therewith  provided  the  combined  weight  of  the  documents 
oes  not  exceed  4  pounds,  otherwise  they  shall  be  forwarded  separately  by  unregistered 
mail.    The  same  course  should  be  followed  in  forvrerding  naturalizauon  papers  to 
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the  bureau  which  have  been  returaed  for  correction.  Each  clerk  makiiig  a  shipment 
of  naturalization  papers  other  than  papers  returned  for  correction  is  required  to  forward 
therewith  a  report  on  Form  2208  snowing  the  nimiber  of  such  papers  filed  or  issued 
during  the  month  rex)orted.  Where  petitions  for  naturalization  have  been  filed  the 
report  on  Form  2209  showing  the  iipproximate  dates  of  final  hearings  shall  also  be 
inclosed  with  such  diipment.  When  no  naturalization  business  has  been  transacted 
during  any  month  it  is  unnecessary  to  render  monthly  reports  to  that  effect,  but  report 
shoula  be  made  as  prescribed  in  Rule  23. 

23.  All  fees  provided  for  in  section  13  of  the  act  of  June  29, 1906,  shall  be  accounted 
for  on  the  "Abstract  of  collections^'  (Form  2212)  within  thirtv  days  after  the  close 
of  each  quarter  of  a  fiscal  year.  These  Quarters  end  September  30,  December  31, 
March  31,  and  June  30,  respectively.  One-naif  of  all  moneys  so  collected,  up  to  $6,000, 
and  all  in  excess  thereof,  shall  be  remitted  to  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Naturaliza- 
tion.  Bureau  of  Immigmtion  and  Naturalization,  with  said  quarterly  account,  such 
remittance  to  be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  the  ''Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,"  preferably  by  aim.  The  Comptroller  of  the  T^reasury  has  decided,  that 
section  13  requires  the  collection  of  the  final  fee  of  $2  whether  the  certificate  of 
naturalization  be  issued  or  denied. 

In  cases  where  no  naturalization  business  is  transacted  during  any  quarter  Form 
2212  shall  be  forwarded  as  aforesaid  with  the  words  ''No  transactions    noted  thereon. 

24.  An  alien  of  the  age  of  21  vears  and  upward  may  be  admitted  to  become  a  citizen 
without  making  declaration  of  his  intention  if  he  has  been  honorably  discharged  from 
the  armies  of  me  United  States,  or  after  a  service  of  five  consecutive  years  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  or  after  one  enlistment  of  four  years  in  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps.  Clerks  of  courts  instead  of  giving  the  information  regarding  declarations  of 
intention  should  appropriately  insert  in  lieu  thereof  on  petition  (Form  2204):  "Peti- 
tioner is  an  honorably  dischsujged  (soldier,  member  of  tne  Navy,  or  member  of  the 
Marine  Corps)  and  makes  application  for  citizenship  under  (section  2166,  U.  S.  R.  S., 
or  act  of  Juiv  26, 1894).  He  enlisted  in  the  (name  oi  oiganization)  on  the  (day,  monUi, 
and  year).'^  The  first  sentence  of  the  last  paragraph  preceding  the  si^ature  of  the 
petitioner  should  be  struck  through.  In  lieu  (3  tne  statement  following  the  signa- 
ture of  the  petitioner  to  the  body  of  the  petition  there  should  be  substituted  "Hon- 
orable discharge  certificate  of  petitioner  was  exhibited  to  me  this day  of 

"  An  appropriate  note  should  also  be  entered  upon  the  stub  of  the  certi- 
ficate issued  to  said  applicant.  Certain  aliens  are  permitted  to  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion under  the  terms  of  the  act  of  Jime  25,  1910,  without  proof  of  previous  declaration 
of  intention.  Clerks  of  courts  should  state  in  lieu  of  the  information  regarding  the 
declaration  of  intention  "Filed  under  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  25,  1910,''  and  the  statement  following  the  first  signature  of  the  peti- 
tioner should  be  changed  so  as  to  read  "Declaration  of  intention  omitted  under  the 
terms  of  the  act  of  June  25.  1910.'' 

25.  So  far  as  practicable  tne  clerks  of  courts  having  jurisdiction  imder  tbeprovlsions 
of  the  naturalization  laws  will  be  furnished,  upon  recjuisition  therefor  on  Form  2201, 
with  appropriately  addressed  envelopes  for  communicating  with  the  bureau.  When 
not  using  such  envelopes,  however,  idl  communications,  in  addition  to  the  other 
necessary  address,  should  be  plainly  marked  "Division  of  Naturalization." 

26.  Clerks  of  courts  having  jurisaiction  to  naturalize  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  June  29.  1906,  are  requested,  in  case  the  foregoing  rules  and  r^;ulations  &il  to 
remove  from  tneir  minds  doubt  as  to  the  proper  course  of  action  in  any  case,  to  write 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Naturalization^  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation, for  instructions  before  taking  such  action. 

Ben  J.  S.  Cable, 
Acting  Secretary. 
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A. 

AbyBBinian:  Number  of  employees  studied,  i,  320-333, 336-347;  length  of  residence,  i, 
349-^6;  literacy,  i,  444447. 

Accidents,  increased  liability  to,  due  to  recent  immigrants,  i,  538,  539. 

Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  ii,  7. 

Advertisements  of  immigrant  banks,  ii,  421. 

Advertisiiu[  f or  immipants:  To  secure  laborers,  ii,  381,  382,  384;  promises  of  employ- 
ment pronibited,  ii,  571,  734;  by  various  States,  i,  192;  by  Canada,  ii,  607-610;  law 
regarding,  ii,  734. 

Af^ans,  among  East  Indians,  i,  676. 

Amca:  Number  of  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  Grermans  in,  i,  242;  Gypsies 
in,  i,  245;  Italians  in,  i,  252. 

African:  Number  of  imnugrants  admitted,  i,  97, 215;  number  in  United  States,  i,  134, 
136, 137;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  occupation  abroad,  i, 
100, 101;  literacy;,  i,  99,  438-447.    (See  also  Negro,  foreign.) 

Age:  Voting,  and  citizenciiip,  i,  148-156;  liabilitv  to  insamty,  ii,  236. 

Age  at  time  of  coming:  Effect  on  ability  to  speak  English,  i^  481-484,  609,  769,  770; 
on  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  612,  771;  on  retardation  in  school,  li,  38.  (See  also  separate 
races.) 

Age  classification:  Of  i>opulation,  i,  146-148;  of  employees  studied,  i,  463-467;  of 
persons  in  agricultund  pursuits,  i,  602,  603;  of  immigrants  in  cities,  i,  737-739;  of 
charity  seekers^  ii,  135-137;  of  charity  patients,  ii,  269,  286-290;  of  departing  aliens, 
i,  115, 183;  native  and  foreign  bom  compared,  i,  466,  467;  old  and  new  immigration 
compared,  i.  172, 183,  467.    (See  also  separate  races.) 

Ag^ts.  male  oread  winners  reported  as,  i,  821-829. 

Amcultural  conununities  studied:  Race  of,  i,  551-553,  555;  Bohemian,  'i,  588; 
Hebrew,  i,  577;  Italian,  i,  571,  574;  Polish,  i,  582;  in  the  South,  i,  566. 

Agricultural  delates  from  Canada^  li,  607,  608. 

Agricultural  implement  and  vehicle  manufacturing:  Households  and  employees 
studied,  i.  294,  323-333;  weekly  earnings,  i,  384-386,  388-395. 

Aflpricultural  labor:  Seasonal,  i,  593-601,  687.  688;  wages,  i,  597,  598,  670,  680;  male 
oread  winners  encaged  in,  i,  821-829;  female  br^id  winners,  i,  830-838;  East  Indians 
in,  i,  679,  680;  Mexicans  in,  i,  687,  688;  Chinese  displaced  by  Japanese,  on  Pacific 
coast,  i,  658;  low  wages  for.  in  Europe,  a  cause  of  emigration,  i,  186. 

Agricultural  pursuits:  Male  oreadwinners  engaged  in,  i,  39,  799-803,  821-829;  female 
oreadwinners,  i,  830-838;  persons  studied,  i,  601-615;  Austrians  in,  i,  799,  821,  830; 
Bohemians  in,  i,  587-591,  799,  821,  830;  Canadians  in,  i,  799,  822,  831;  Chinese  in,  i, 
655,  656;  Danish  in,  i,  800,  823,  832;  English  and  Welsh  in,  i,  800,  823,  832;  French 
and  Grermans  in,  i,  800,  824,  833;  Hebrews  inr,  i,  575-581;  Hungarians  and  Irish  in, 
i,  800,  825,  834;  Italians  in,  i,  55^-575,  800,  826,  835;  Japanese  in,  i,  591,  592,  664, 
6i87,  670-672;  Magyars  in,  i,  591;  Negroes,  Indians,  and  Mongolians  in,  i,  800;  Nor- 
wegians in,  i,  800,  826, 835;  Poles  in,  i,  581-587, 800,  827,  836:  Portuguese  in,  i,  592, 
593;  Russians  in,  i,  800,  827,  836;  Scotch  in,  i,  800,  828,  837;  Slovaks  in,  i,  591: 
Swedish  in,  i,  800,  828,  837;  Swiss  in,  i,  800, 829, 838;  immigrants  in  cities  engaged 
in,  i,  761,  762;  in  Western  States,  i,  627-634,  638-642,  650;  in  Hawaii,  i,  716,  719, 
720;  immigrants  to  Canada,  ii,  613,  614,  616,  617;  immigrsints  to  Australia,  ii,  631. 

Agriculture,  recent  immigrants  in:  Abstract  of  report  on,  i,  543-615;  number 
studied,  i,  554,  557;  deterrent  influences,  i,  562;  conclusions,  i,  39;  schedule  forms 
used,  ii,  653-667,  680,  681.    (See  also  Agricultural  pursuits.) 

Aid  furnished  to  immigrants:  By  charity  organizations,  ii,  124-127;  United  States 
Government,  ii,  755.  756;  Hebrew  societies,  i,  57&-578;  immigrant  societies,  i,  650; 
immigrants  in  Canada,  ii,  615,  627;  in  Argentina,  ii,  642;  emigrants  in  England,  ii, 
615,  616. 

Aid  societies,  immigrant:  Abstract  of  report  on,  ii^  305-322;  conclusions,  i,  30,  31. 

Ainos:  Number  in  Japan,  i^  253:  not  Mongolians,  i,  256. 

Air  space.   See  Space  required  tor  steerage  paaaengeiB. 
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Alabama:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127,  129;  Italians  admitted  and  departed,  i,  568; 
immigrants  destined  to,  i,  10&-109;  employees  in  manufactures,  mmes,  and  quar- 
ries^, 492;  Italian  communities  studied,  i,  560, 566;  insanity,  ii,  232;  peonage,  ii,  445; 
regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435.    {See  also  South,  bitimiinous  coal  mining.) 

Alaska:  Immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109:  insane  in,  ii,  233. 

Albanian:  Number  in  Greece,  i,  244;  nimiDer  in  Sicily,  i,  273;  employees  studied, 
i,  320-333,  336-347;  a^e  classification  of  charity  patients,  ii,  288;  length  of  residence, 
i,  349-356;  residence  m  United  States  of  charity  patients,  ii,  263;  wa^  and  earnings, 
i,  36&-403;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261;  literacy,  i,  444-447;  citizenship,  i,  484- 
4^. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  immigrant  banks  in,  ii,  413. 

Albion,  N.  Y.,  Italian  rural  community,  i,  574. 

Alcoholism:  Conclusions,  i,  35;  charity  patients,  ii,  267,  268,  270-278^  281,  285,  290. 

Alien  seamen.    See  Seamen,  alien. 

Aliens  admitted  to  other  coimtries:  Argentina,  ii,  640,  641;  Australia,  ii,  632;  Branl» 
ii,  645,  646;  Canada,  ii,  611,  612,  614,  615,  629;  New  Zealand,  ii,  637. 

Aliens  admitted  to  United  States:  Number,  by  country  of  origin,  1820-1910,  i,  60-96; 
by  race  or  people.  1899-1910,  i,  97;  various  yean,  i,  56-60,  113,  182-184,  215,  625; 
ii,  378,  589,  590;  basis  of  eniuneration,  i,  55,  56;  character  of  immigration,  i,  169, 
170;  origin  of,  1819-1910,  i,  13,  23:  destination  of,  1899-1910,  i,  105-109;  for  Southern 
States,  1,  567,  568;  for  Western  States,  1.  625;  from  British  ports,  1846-7,  ii,  591, 
592;  from  Canada,  1908-9,  ii,  619;  from  Germany,  1820-1910,  i,  243;  East  Indians, 
190&-1910,  i,  676,  677;  Italians,  1909,  i,  568;  Japanese,  1899-1907,  1909-10,  i,  660, 
661;  Mexicans,  1901-1909,  i,  682;  at  Castle  Garden,  185^-1873,  ii,  595;  at  Canadian 
and  United  States  ports,  1908,  ii,  623,  624;  mental  condition,  i,  28;  ii,  245;  pro- 
posals to  limit  number,  i,  47, 48;  ii,  575,  579;  to  Hawaii,  i,  702,  703,  70^711.  {See 
also  separate  races.) 

Aliens  debarred  at  United  States  ports:  Number,  1892-1910,  i,  110,  111,  194;  ii,  378; 
1907,  i,  26;  1907-1909,  i,  196;  1908,  ii,  623,  624:  East  Indians,  i,  677;  contract  labor, 
ii,  378;  prostitutes,  ii,  330;  mentally  unsound,  ii,  227-229^  for  medical  causes,  i, 
196,  202;  must  be  returned  by  steamship  companies,  i,  197;  ii,  750,  762,  800;  appeals, 
ii,  317,  735,  740,  750,  751,  758,  800. 

Aliens  debarred  from  Canada,  1908,  ii,  623,  624,  626. 

Aliens  departing:  Number,  1908-1910,  i,  112-118,  180-184;  Italians  from  Southern 
States,  i,  567,  568;  Japanese,  number  exceeds  that  of  immigrants,  i,  41;  from  Hawaii, 
i,  709-713;  from  Argentina,  ii,  641;  Australia,  ii,  632;  Canada,  ii,  618;  New  Zealand, 
ii,  637.    {See  also  Emigration,  Return  movement.  Visits  abroad,  etc) 

Aliens  deported:  ("on tract  labor,  ii,  379;  prostitutes,  ii,  330-332;  mentally  unsound, 
ii,  229, 246;  Italian  criminals,  ii,  221;  from  Canada,  ii,  625,  626.  {See  also  Deporta- 
tion.) 

Aliens  excluded.    See  Aliens  debarred. 

Aliens  rejected  at  port«  of  embarkation,  i,  193-201. 

Alsatian:  Definition,  i,  241;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347;  length  of  resi- 
dence, i,  349-356;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  immigrants  to  Canada, 
ii,  611. 

America:  Number  of  Poles  in,  i,  259;  number  of  Negroes  in  the  Americas,  i,  257. 

American.    See  Native-bom. 

American  Emigrant  Co.,  importers  of  labor,  ii,  565. 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  arguments  against  Chinese  inmiigration,  referred  to, 
ii,  583. 

American  Medical  Missionary  College,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  ii,  7. 

American  Republican  Party,  establishpaent  of,  ii,  561. 

Americanization.    See  Assimilation,  Citizenship,  etc. 

Ammon,  investigations  of,  referred  to,  ii,  550. 

Anarchists:  Excluded  by  law,  ii,  574,  620,  621;  law  regarding,  ii,  732,  742;  liable 
to  deportation  from  Canada,  ii,  621. 

Anglo-Saxon,  definition,  i,  234.    {See  also  English  ) 

Annexation  of  Hawaii,  eflfects  of,  i,  701,  702. 

Annual  earnings.    See  Wages  and  earnings.  Family  income,  etc. 

Anthracite  coal  mining:  Households  and  employees  studied,  i,  294;  silk  industry 
established  in  Pennsylvania  coal  r^on,  i,  541. 

Anthropological  investigation.    See  Changes  in  bodily  form. 

Antwerp,  Belgium:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  number  of  immigrants  from,  and 
number  debarred  for  iredical  causes,  i,  202. 

Apartments,  size  of:  Immigrants  in  cities,  i,  741,  742;  in  manufacturing  and  mining, 
i,  42&-428.    {See  also  Households,  size  of;  Persons  per  room,  etc.) 

Appeals  from  inspectoTB'  dedaiooBy  law  rpgarding,  ii,  671,  735,  740,  750,  751,  758,  800. 
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Arabia,  Arab  population  of,  i,  217. 

Arabian:  Definition,  i,  217;  number  in  Arabia,  i,  217;  in  Persia,  L  259;  in  Syria,  i, 
280;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  a^  dassification  of  chanty 
patients,  ii,  288;  length  of  residence,  i,  349-356;  residence  in  United  States  of  charity 
patients,  ii,  263;  charity  seekere^  ii,  9&-108;  in  charity  hospitaLs,  ii,  258-261;  literacy, 
1,  438-447;  in  schools,  li,  10-16,  64-^6;  immigrants  to  Canada,  li,  611. 

Arcadia,  Greek  bootblacks  from,  ii,  399. 

Ai^ntina:  Immigration  situation  in,  ii,  639-643;  number  of  immigrants  to,  1863-1908, 
u,^640;  immigration  and  emi^tion,  1871-1908,  ii,  641;  solicits  immigration  in 
Eiirope,  i,  192;  number  of  Italians  in,  i,  252;  immigration  law,  ii,  641-643. 

Arizona:  Foreign-bom  in.  i,  127, 129, 149, 155,  623;  population  and  number  of  foreign- 
bom,  i,  623;  male  population,  i,  149, 155;  citizenship,  i,  150;  immigrants  destined  to, 
i,  105-109;  regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435. 

Arkansas:  Immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  Italians  admitted  and  departed,  i, 
568;  Italian  communities  studied,  i,  560,  566;  Polish  farm  settlements  studied,  i, 
583;  insanity,  ii,  232;  peonage,  ii,  444,  445;  no  regulation  of  private  or  immigrant 
baojcs,  ii,  435. 

Armenian:  Definition,  i,  217;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  171,  214,  215, 
217,  625;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in 
Umted  States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214,  217: 
number  in  Persia,  i,  259;  number  in  Roumania,  i,  263;  number  of  households  ana 
persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  639-641;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347, 627-636; 
age  classification,  i,  463-467;  ii,  286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English- 
speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447, 481-484;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100,  101,  172,  173. 
357-363;  length  of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356,  636,  637;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United 
States,  effect  on  English-speaking,  litert;cy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481;  ii, 
263-266,  280-285;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403, 
405-411;  fsunily  income,  i,  412-417;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-109;  in  chaxity  hospitals, 
ii,  25&-261,  270-272:  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237,  270;  status  of  children, 
i,  470-174  j  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-27^  49-^5,  64-66,  76-80;  literacy,  i,  99,  175,  438- 
447;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484;  ii,  151,  152:  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  in  labor 
unions,  i,  417;  conji^ial  condition,  i,  447-460;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home 
ownersnip,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of  apartments  and  of  households,  i, 
426-430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  ^  422-426;  return 
movement,  i,  112-118, 180, 182;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463;  number  m  Fresno  CJouuty, 
Cal.,  i,  654;  number  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  i,  515;  immigrants  to  Canada,  ii,  611,        ' 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago,  111.,  ii,  7. 

Arthur,  Chester  A. :  Recommended  legislation  regarding  care  of  immigrants  at  ports 
of  debarkation,  ii,  569;  vetoed  bill  suspending  Chinese  immigration  for  20  years, 
ii,  580. 

Aryan:  European  population  of  Aryan  stock,  i,  218;  &mily  of  inflected  languages, 
defined,  i,  217-219. 

Asia:  Number  of  immkrants  from,  i,  65-96;  Germans  in,  i,  242;  Gypsies  in,  i,  245; 
Hebrews  in,  i,  246.    {See  also  separate  countries. ) 

Asiatics:  Number  in  United  States,  i,  134,  136,  137;  opposition  to,  on  Pacific  coast, 
i,  41^  number  of  immigrants  to  Australia,  ii,  635;  liable  to  exclusion  from  Australia 
by  literacy  test,  ii,  633-635;  money  requirement  for  entering  Canada,  ii,  623. 

Assimilation  of  immigrants:  Bohemians,  i,  589j  East  Indians,  i,  681,  682;  Italians,  i, 
564,  565,  570,  574,  575;  Japanese,  i,  675;  Mexicans,  i,  689;  Russian  Hebrews,  i,  580: 
Scandinavians,  i,  651;  in  cities,  i,  768-772;  in  the  West,  i,  644,  645,  650;  seasonal 
agricultural  laborers,  i,  600.  601;  single  or  unaccompanied  men,  i,  38,  39;  changes 
in  bodily  form,  i,  43,  44;  ii,  501-556;  retardation^  i,  38,  39,  46,  497,  570,  580,  648, 
681,  682,  689;  conclusions  and  recommendations,  i,  42,  46,  47. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  appointment  of  additional,  recommended, 
i,  33, 46. 

Assisted  immigration:  Report  on,  ii,  371-386:  conclusions,  i,  29;  prohibited  by  law, 
i,  25;  ii,  376,  377,  571,  620,  621;  law  regarding,  ii,  376,  377,  732;  little  or  noi)ublic 
assistance  now,  i,  29,  192;  official  aid,  1888,  ii,  570;  private  aid,  i.  187-191;  Greeks, 
ii,  404,  405;  Italians,  i,  568;  Russian  Hebrews,  i,  577;  to  Hawaii,  i.  699,  701-708, 
720,  721;  cost  of,  Hawaii,  i,  703^  704;  from  England  to  British  colomes,  i,  168,  192; 
homeless  children,  to  Canada,  ii,  615;  prohibited  by  Canadian  law  unless  approved 
by  agent  abroad,  ii,  616,  620,  621;  to  Australia,  ii,  631,  633;  to  Brazil,  ii,  647;  to  New 
Zealand,  ii,  637. 

Assyrian  children  in  schools,  ii,  10-16. 

Atkinson,  C.  S.,  secretary  of  Immigration  Commission,  furloughed,  i,  12. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115. 

Atlantic  Medical  College,  Baltimore,  Md.,  ii,  7. 
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Attorney-General  of  United  States,  opinions  r^arding  contract-labor  law,  ii,  379, 380, 
Australia:  Immip^ration  situation  in.  li,  631-635;  number  of  inunigrants  from^  i,  134. 

136,  137;  chil(&en  of  inunigiunts  from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  627-635;  immi^tion 
and  emi^tion,  1851-1901,  ii,  632, 633;  Irish  unmigrants  to,  i,  250;  Asiatics,  li,  635; 
assisted  immigration  to,  ii,  631,  633;  number  of  Crermans  in  Australia  and  Oceania, 
i,  242;  emigration  to  New  Zealand,  ii,  637;  immigration  law,  ii,  633,  634;  area,  ii, 
631;  population,  ii.  631,  632. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand,  number  of  immigrants  from,  1820-1910, 1,  65-96. 
Australian:  Immigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  712;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333^  336-347, 

627-636;  length  of  residence,  i,  349-356;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366^403;  kteracy,  i, 

438-447;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  in  Canada,  ii,  611,  626. 

vstria:  Provinces  of,  ii,  694;  races  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  Germans  in,  1,  242; 

Italians  in,  i.  252;  Poles  in,  i,  259:  Roumanians  in,  i,  263;  insanity,  ii|  248,  249; 

solicitation  oi  emigration  prohibited,  i,  191;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i^  134, 135, 

137,  623;  in  cities  of  Umted  States,  i,  145;  in  Western  States,  i,  623;  literacy  in 
United  States,  i,  177. 

Austria-Hungary:  Population,  i,  219;  Czechs  in,  i,  221;  Hebrews  in,  i,  246:  Ruthe- 
nians  in,  i,  214;  number  of  inunigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  1882  and  1907,  i, 
167}  Germans  &om,  i,  243;  deserting  seamen  from,  ii,  360;  iinmijg:rant  remittances 
to,  li,  425,  427,  429;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134, 135, 137;  in  cities  of  United 
States,  i,  145;  crime,  ii,  194-197,  205-211;  cnildren  of  immigrants  from,  em- 
ployed, i,  320-333,  336-347,  506,  627-^36;  asfe  classification,  i,  463-467;  earnings,  i, 
366-403;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460. 

Austrian:  Definition,  i,  219,  241;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636; 
length  of  residence,  i,  349-356;  number  of  breadwinners,  i,  778,  803,  821,  830; 
occupation,  i,  821,  830;  in  a^cultural  pursuits,  i,  550,  799,  821,  SSO;  in  boot  and 
shoe  manufacturing,  i,  821;  in  building  trades,  i,  789,  821^  in  clerical  pursuits,  i, 
791,  814,  821,  830;  in  collar,  cu£f,  and  shirt  manu^tunng,  i,  830;  in  cotton  mills,  i, 
821,  830;  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  i,  804,  821,  830;  iron  and  steel  worken, 
i,  784,  821;  laborers,  i,  780,  821;  in  laundries,  i,  830;  in  manu&cturing  and  mechani- 
cal pursuits,  i,  821,  830;  miners  and  quarrymen,  i,  782,  821;  in  needle  trades,  i. 
808,  830:  in  paper  and  pulp  mills,  i,  830;  peddlers,  i,  821,  830;  in  professional 
service,  i,  787,  798,  821,  830;  salesmen^  agents,  etc.,  i,  793,  816,  821,  830:  in  silk 
mills,  i,  830;  steam  railroad  employees,  i,  821;  teachers,  i,  819,  830;  in  textile  mills, 
i,  786,  811^  821,  830;  in  tobacco  and  cigar  making,  i,  821,  830*  in  trade  and  trans- 
portation, 1,  821,  830;  in  woolen  mills,  i,  830;  padrone  system,  li,  392;  exploitation, 
li,  406;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403;   charity  seekers,  ii,  95-101;  crime,  ii, 

,  198-204;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  fecundity,  ii,  469-500;  loca- 
tion of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  in  Canada,  ii,  611,  625;  immigrants  to  Aigentina,  i,  640, 
641;  to  Brazil,  ii,  645,  646. 

Austro-Hung^arian  races  inclined  to  distrust  American  banks,  ii,  417. 

Austro-Prussian  War,  effect  on  emigration  of  Poles,  i,  584. 

Azores  Islands:  Immigration  &om,  i,  260,  592,  652;  children  of  immigrants  from, 
employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  earnings,  i, 
366-403;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  conjusal  condition,  i,  447-460;  induced  immi^tion 
to  Hawaii,  i,  704;  ii,  629.  {See  also  Portuguese  and  PortugsJ,  number  of  immigrantB 
from.) 

B. 

Baldwin  University,  Berea,  Ohio,  ii,  7. 

Balearic  Islands,  Catalans  in,  i,  279.    (See  aUo  Spain.) 

Balkan  States:  Geography  of,  i,  227;  Greeks  in,  i,  245;  Gypsies  in,  1,  245^  some 
emigration  due  to  political  conditions,  i,  187;  immigrant  remittances  to,  ii,  425, 
427. 

Baltimore^  Md.:  Alien  seamen  at  port  of,  ii,  859,  362;  stowawayB,  ii,  364;  immigrantB 
as  chanty  seekers,  ii,  93-115;  immigration  to  clothing  industry,  i,  516;  public 
school  pupils,  ii,  10,  11,  17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  li,  49-63;  parodiial  school 
pupils,  li,  64-72,  75. 

Baltimore  Medical  College,  Baltimore,  Md..  ii^  7. 

Bank  of  Naples,  remittances  abroad  througn^  li,  426,  427. 

Banks,  immigrant:  Abstract  of  report  on.  ii^  409-438;  conclusions,  i,  31,  32;  recom- 
mendations, i,  46;  number  investigatea,  ii,  413,  415;  number  and  distribution  of, 
ii,  414;  origin,  ii,  416;  classification,  ii,  419;  relation  with  banking  houses,  ii,  431; 
responsible  for  heavy  losses  on  part  of  immigrants,  i,  31;  illeeal  use  of  terms  hani 
and  banker y  ii,  421;  unregulated,  i,  31;  various  aobate  laws  regarding  private  banking, 
ii,  434-436. 

Baron  de  Hirsch  fund,  used  for  Hebrew  colonizing,  i,  576^78. 
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Baseland,  Switzerland,  crimiiud  emigration  from,  ii,  565,  566. 

Bafiquee:  In  Cuba,  i,  231;  in  France,  i,  239;  in  Spain,  i,  279,  280;  Celtic  admixture, 
i,  260. 

Bavarian  immigration  to  Canada,  ii,  611. 

Bay  City,  Mich.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship, i,  152;  public- 
Bchool  pupils,  ii,  10,  11,  17-23,  33-^,  75. 

Bay  lee,  writer  quotea,  i^  508. 

Bayonne,  N.  J . :  ropulation  and  immigration,  i^  528;  foreign-bom  in  male  population, 
i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  413. 

Beddoe,  opinion  of,  on  English  race  or  people,  i,  235. 

Beet-sugar  industry:  Employees  studied,  i,  627-629;  Chinese  in,  i,  658;  German- 
Russians,  i,  653;  Japanese,  i,  658,  667,  687,  688;  Mexicans,  i,  687,  688;  seasonal 
labor,  i,  596,  667.  693;  piece  wa^  the  rule,  i.  597;  Living  expenses  of  laborers,  i, 
599;  housing  conditions,  i,  599;  displacement  oi  labor,  i,  594,  658. 

Belgian:  Definition,  i.  219,  233;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  557, 
601;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  length  of  residence,  i,  349-356; 
residence  in  a^cultural  locality,  i,  604;  in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  594,  596;  wages 
and  earnings,  i,  366-403;  charity  seekers,  ii.  96-101;  in  schools,  ii,  64-66;  literacy,  i, 
438-447;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  number  in  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  i,  515;  in  Canada,  ii,  611,  626jimmigrants  to  Argentina,  ii,  640,  641;  to  Brazil, 
ii,  645,  646.    (See  also  Dutch  and  FlemiBh.) 

Belgian  law  of  1843,  referred  to,  i,  193. 

Bekium:  Provinces  of,  ii,  694;  races  of,  ii,  685, 700,  713,  721,  726;  population,  i,  233; 
Flemish  in,  i,  233;  French  in,  i,  240;  langua^  of,  i,  233;  illiteracy  in,  i,  177;  no 
emi^tion  problem,  i,  168;  inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  195;  steen^  laws,  referred 
to,  li,  600;  deserting  seamen  from,  ii,  360;  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96: 
1882  and  1907,  i,  167,  233;  French  immigrants  from,  i,  240;  natives  of,  in  United 
States,  i,  134,  135,  137,  623;  children  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333, 
33&-d47,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  earnings,  i,  366-403;  literacy,  i, 
438-447;  Canada  induces  immigration  from,  ii,  607,  608. 

Bellevue  and  AUied  Hospitals,  New  York  City:  Report  on  immigrants  in,  ii,  257-290; 
insane  in,  ii,  238,  247.    (See  also  Charity  seekers.) 

Benefits  in  addition  to  wages:  On  Hawaiian  sugar  plantations,  i,  715,  716,  720;  welfare 
work  inaugurated  by  reugious  and  civic  organizations,  commended,  i,  42. 

Bennet,  William  S.,  member  of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  11, 165;  minority  report  of, 
i,  49;  minority  report  of  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  1906,  ii, 
576;  introduced  bill  in  House  of  Representatives  providing  for  Government  super- 
vision over  ships  carrying  steerace  passengers,  ii,  602. 

Benton  College  of  Law,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  ii,  7. 

Berea,  OhiOj  Polish  colony  at,  i,  585. 

Bermudian  immigration  to  Canada,  ii,  612. 

Beiry-picking:  Seasonal  labor,  i,  595;  piece  wages  the  rule^  i,  597;  living  expenses,  i, 
599;  nours  of  labor,  i,  598;  housing  conditions,  i,  598;  displacement  of  labor.  New 
Jersey,  i,  594;  Japanese  in  the  West^  i,  667. 

Bibles^  sale  of,  at  immigrant  stations,  li,  315. 

Bituminous  coal  mining:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  300,  301:  households  and 
employees  studied^  i,  294,  323-326,  332.  333,  506,  507;  races  employed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, i,  503;  in  Middle  West  and  Sou tn west,  i,  504;  unskilled  tabor,  i,  495;  distri- 
bution of  occupations,  i,  502;  racial  displacements,  i,  38,  503-^7;  labor  unions,  i, 
532-537  J  daily  earnings,  i,  396,  397,  399-402;  wages  less  in  Pennsylvania  than  else- 
where, 1, 38, 534;  expansion  of  industry,  i,  503-505;  output  of  Pennsylvania,  i,  503; 
of  Middle  West  and  Southwest,  i,  504. 

Black  Russian,  definition,  i,  265.    (See  also  Russian.) 

Blacksmiths,  male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829. 

Bloomington,  111.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115. 

Blumenbach:  Named  white  race  Caucasian,  i,  223;  classification  of  races,  i,  210, 
211  257. 

Boards  of  immigration,  State,  efforts  to  promote  immigration,  ii,  383. 

Boards  of  special  inquiry:  Proposed  by  joint  committee,  1892,  ii,  572;  provided  for, 


1893,  ii,  573;  law  regarding,  u,  740,  756,  763;  representatives  of  aid  societies  before, 
ii,  317;  conclusions  regarding,  i,  32,  33;  recommendations,  i,  46. 

Board  and  lodging:  Fumishea  gratis  to  newly  arrived  immigrants  in  Argentina,  ii, 
642,  643;  cost  of  board  of  ranch  hands  in  California,  i,  670. 

Boarders  and  lodgers :  Amon^  immigrants  in  industries,  i,  422-426 ;  specified  industries, 
i,  297-312;  native  and  foreign  bom  compared,  i,  423, 424, 426;  old  and  new  immigra* 
tion  compared^  i,  424,  426;  among  immigrants  in  cities,  i,  728,  729.  748-751,  766, 
767;  contributions  to  family  income,  i,  414,  415,  766,  767;  on  Heoiew  farms  in 
Eastem  States,  i,  578. 
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Boarding  or  lodging  house  and  hotel  keepers,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i, 
830-838. 

Boarding-bo88  system  among  immigrants,  i,  422^  426,  499,  648. 

Boas,  Franz,  author  of  report  on  changes  in  bodily  form  of  descendants  of  immigrants, 
i,  4,  44;  abstract  of  rex)ort,  ii,  501-556. 

Bodily  form  of  immigrants.    See  Changes  in  bodily  form. 

Boers,  number  of,  in  South  Africa,  i,  232. 

Bohemia:  Regarded  as  geomphic  entity,  i,  209;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134, 
135,  137,  623^  in  cities  of  United  States,  i,  145;  males  of  voting  age,  i,  155,  156; 
treatment  of  mfants  in,  ii,  546. 

Bohemian:  Definition,  i,  219-221;  in  agricultural  investigation,  i,  552;  number  of 
breadwinners,  i,  587,  778,  803,  821.  830;  occupation,  i,  821,  830;  in  a^cultural 
pursuits,  i,  587-591, 799, 821, 830;  in  boot  and  shoe  manumcturing.  i,  821;  in  building 
trades,  i,  789,  821;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i,  791,  814,  821,  830;  in  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt 
manumcturing,  i,  830;  in  cotton  mills,  i,  821,  830;  in  domestic  and  personal  service, 
i,  805, 821, 830;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i,  784, 821;  laborers,  i,  780,  821;  in  laundries, 
i,  830j  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,  i,  821,  830;  miners  and  quarry- 
men,  1^  782,  821;  in  needle  trades,  i,  808,  830;  in  paper  and  pulp  mills,  i,  830;  ped- 
dlers, 1,  821,  830;  in  professional  service,  i,  797,  798,  821,  830;  salesmen,  agents, 
etc.,  i,  793,  816,  821,  830;  in  silk  mills,  i,  830;  steam  raihoad  employees,  i,  821; 
teachers,  i,  819,  830;  in  textile  mills,  i,  786,  811,  821,  830;  in  tobacco  and  cigar 
making,  i,  821,  830;  m  trade  and  transportation,  i,  821,  830;  in  woolen  mills,  i,  830; 
immigrant  banks,  ii,  413;  crime,  ii,  198-204;  fecundity,  ii,  469-500;  changes  in 
bodily  form,  ii,  510,  511,  518-524,  526,  544,  545,  548,  549;  in  Canada,  ii,  611,  626. 

Bohemian  and  Moravian:  Definition,  i,  219-221;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i, 
97,  171,  214,  215^  221,  625;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i,  106-109;  pre- 
vious residence  m  United  States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103; 'population  in 
Europe,  i,  214;  number  in  Austria-Hungary,  i,  219;  number  of  households  and 
persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  557,  601,  733-737;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336- 
347,  506,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467,  602,  603,  737-739;  ii,  136,  286-290; 
age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  481-484,  609, 
612,  76^771;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100, 101, 172,  173,  367-363,  607,  608,  760;  length 
of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356,  603,  636,  637,  740:  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United 
States,  effect  on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  461-463,  477-480,  610,  613, 
751,  769;  ii,  147-151,  263-266,  280-285;  residence  in  agricultural  locality,  i,  604; 
occujjation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366,  761,  762;  in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  799,  800; 
in  building  trades,  i,  789,  790;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i,  791,  792,  814,  815;  in  domestic 
and  personal  service,  i,  804-806;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i,  784,  785;  laborers,  i,  780. 
781;  miners  and  quarrymen,  i,  782,  783;  in  needle  trades,  i,  808,  809;  in  professional 
service,  i,  797,  798;  salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  i,  793,  794,  816,  817;  teachers,  i,  819, 
820;  in  textile  mills,  i,  786,  787,  811,  812;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411, 
764-767;  family  income,  i,  412-417,  766;  charitv  seekers,  ii.  95-153;  in  charity  hos- 
pitals, ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237,  270;  gainful 
occupation  in  the  home,  i,  752;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474,  614,  763;  ii,  143-147; 
in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-31,  33^2,  49-61,  64-71,  76-82;  proportion  of  children,  i, 
739;  literacy,  i,  99,  175,  438-447,  612,  613,  770,  771;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484, 
609-611,  768-770;  li,  151,  152;  citizenship,  i,  484--189,  606,  771,  772;  ii,  152,  153; 
in  labor  imions,  i,  417;  conjugpol  condition,  i,  447-460;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460: 
home  ownership,  i,  467-470,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  757-759;  size  of  apartments  and  of 
households,  i,  426-430,  741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438,  743-747;  boarders  and 
lodgers,  i,  422-426,  748-751;  water  supply,  i,  753;  toilet  accommodations,  i,  754; 
care  of  apartment,  i,  755;  return  movement,  i,  112-118,  180,  182;  visits  abroad,  i, 
461-463;  number  in  Whiting,  Ind.,  i,  528. 

Bond: 

Release  of  immigrants  on — 

United  States  law  regarding,  ii,  738,  740,  751,  756,  757,  771,  815;  in  Austzalia, 
ii,  634;  in  New  Zealand,  li,  637. 
Chinese  in  United  States,  ii,  358,  367,  800,  808,  815. 
Required  of  iMmkers  in  certain  States,  ii,  435,  436. 
Required  of  ship  masters  by  early  legislation,  ii,  567. 

Bonus  j>aid  to  agents  sending  immigrants  to  Canada,  ii,  607,  608. 

Bookbmders,  female  breadwinners  renorted  as,  i,  830-838. 

Booking  agents,  Canadian:  In  Unitea  States,  list  of,  ii,  608,  609;  bonus  paid  to,  ii, 
607.608. 

Bookkeepers  and  accountants:  Male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829;  female 
breadwinners,  i,  830-838. 

Boot  and  shoe  makers  and  repairers,  male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829 
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Boot  and  shoe  manu&cturing:  Summary  of  data  Becured,  i,  306,  307;  households  and 
employees  studied,  i,  294,  323-333;  earnings,  i^  384-386,  388-395;  racial  displace- 
ments, i,  517-519;  Chinese  in  San  Francisco,  i,  655,  659;  male  breadwinners  en- 
gaeed  in,  i,  821-^29. 

Bootblacks^  Greek  x)adrone  system  among,  ii,  393-405. 

Bosco,  Italian  statistician,  on  crime  in  Italy,  i,  251. 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina:  Mohammedans  in,  i,  282;  Serbo-Croatians  in,  i,  230. 

Bosnian:  Definition,  i,  221;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  214,  215,  625; 
proix)rtion  of  males,  i,  98;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214;  emplo]^ees  studied,  i,  320- 
333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification  of  charity  patients,  ii,  287;  residence  in 
United  States  of  charity  patients,  ii,  263,  281;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100-102;  length 
of  residence,  i,  349-356.  636,  637;  wages  and  earmngs,  i,  36&-403;  in  charity  hos- 
pitals, ii,  258-261;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16;  literacy,  i,  99,  438-447;  citizenship,  i,  484- 
489;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417. 

Boston,  Mass.:  Study  of  immigrants  in,  i,  723-772;  households  and  persons  studied, 
i,  732-734,  736;  size  of  apartments,  i,  741,  742;  persons  per  room,  i,  729,  743,  745, 
746;  boaraers  and  lodgers,  i,  748,  749;  home  ownership,  i,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  757, 
758;  gainful  occupation  in  the  home,  i,  751;  public  school  pupils,  ii,  10,  11,  17-23, 
71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  49-63;  parochial  school  pupils,  ii,  64-72,  75;  immigrants  as 
charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115;  alien  seamen  in  port  of,  ii,  359,  362;  stowaways^  ii,  364; 
immifirant  banks,  ii,  413;  chief  labor  market  for  Maine  forests,  ii,  447;  foreign-bom 
in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 

Boston  Goli^e,  Boston,  Mass.,  ii,  7. 

Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.,  ii,  7. 

Bottles.    See  Glass  manu^turing. 

Bouzos  Brothers,  promoters  of  Greek  shoe-shining  parlors,  ii,  398. 

Box  makers,  paper,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838. 

Brachelli,  opinion  of,  as  to  number  of  Celts  in  Europe,  i,  249. 

Brava:  Definition,  i,  260;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320;  age 
at  time  of  commg,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484; 
occupation  abroad,  i,  357-363;  resiaence  m  United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking 
and  literacy,  i,  445, 446,  477-481;  occupation,  i,  363-366;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  405- 
411;  family  income,  i,  412-417;  literacy,  i,  444-447;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484; 
citizenship,  i,  484-489;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417:  home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent 
paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of  apartments  and  of  housenolds,  i,  426-430;  persons  per  room, 
1,  430-438;  boarders  and  lod^rs,  i,  422-426;  not  permanent,  i,  600. 

Brazil:  Immigration  situation  in,  ii,  645-647;  area,  ii,  645;  population,  ii,  645;  Ger- 
mans in,  i,  243;  Italians  in,  i^  252;  negroes  and  mulattoes  in,  i,  257;  immigration 
from,  to  Canada,  ii,  611;  immigration  to,  1820-1907,  ii,  645, 646;  solicited  in  Europe, 
i,  192;  Portuguese  immigrants  to,  i,  260;  immigration  law,  ii,  646,  647. 

Breadwinners:  Occupations  of  males,  i,  778-803,  821-829;  of  females,  i,  803^20,  830- 
838;  of  foreign  parentage,  i,  778,  803.    (See  alio  Wage-earners.) 

Breitenfeld,  S.,  on  treatment  of  infants,  ii,  546,  547. 

Bremen,  Germany:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  rejections  at,  i,  199;  number  of 
immigrants  from,  and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

Breton:  Celtic  tongue  spoken  in  France,  i,  225,  240,  283;  number  of  Bretons  in  France, 
i,  240. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 

Brinton,  classification  of  races,  i,  211,  212,  223,  224,  239,  256,  258. 

British:  Definition,  i,  235;  emigration,  1883-1903,  i,  236;  steerage  law  of  1848,  re- 
ferred to,  i,  193;  children  in  schools  in  Hawaii,  i,  714;  immigrants  to  Australia,  ii, 
632,  633;  to  New  Zealand,  ii,  637.    (See  also  separate  races.) 

British  Board  of  Trade,  regulations  regarding  carriage  of  steerage  passengers,  ii,  598, 
600. 

British  Columbia:  Attempts  to  exclude  orientals,  ii,  628,  629;  immimtion  of  East 
Indians  to,  i,  676;  East  Indians  from,  entering  United  States,  i,  676;  Japanese  from, 
i,  660. 

British  Isles,  number  of  Gvpsies  in,  i,  245.    (See  also  separate  countries.) 

British  North  America:  Number  of  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  French 
immigrants  from,  i,  240;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134,  136,  137;  immigrants 
destined  to,  from  British  ports,  1846  and  1847,  ii,  591, 592.  (See aUo separate  amrUries.) 

Briton,  definition  of  term,  i,  235. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115. 

Brooklyn  College  of  Pharmacy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  ii,  7. 

Brooklyn  Law  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  ii,  7. 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  ii,  7. 

Browne,  Geo.  Waldo,  author,  referred  to,  ii,  592. 

Bryan,  Tex.,  Italian  agricultuzal  colony,  i,  567,  568,  672. 
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Bryce,  P.  H.,  chief  medical  officer  Canadian  immigration  department,  quoted,  ii, 
626. 

Bufialoi  N.  Y.:  Study  of  immigrants  in,  i,  723-772;  households  and  persons  studied, 
i,  732-734.  736;  size  of  apartments,  i,  741,  742;  persons  per  room,  i,  729,  743,  745, 
746;  boaraers  and  lodgers,  i,  748,  749;  home  ownership,  i,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  757, 
758;  gainful  occupation  in  the  home,  i,  751;  public-school  pupils,  ii,  10,  11,  17-23, 
33-35,  74;  teachers,  ii,  49-63;  immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  li^  93-115;  immigiant 
baiiJcs,  ii,  413,  415;  foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 

Buildiiig  tntdes,  male  breiuiwinnerB,  engaged  in,  i,  788-790,  821-829. 

Bukowinian:  Inmiiffrants  to  Canada,  ii,  611;  deportations  from  Canada,  ii,  626. 

Bulgaria:  Races  of,  li,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  number  of  Turks  in,  i,  282;  children  of 
immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347;  earnings,  i,  366-403;  literacy,  i, 
438-447;  immigrant  renuttances  to,  ii,  429. 

Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Montenegro:  Number  of  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96; 
1882  and  1907,  i,  167. 

Bulgarian:  Definition,  i,  221-223;  number  of  inunigrantB  admitted,  i,  97,  214,  215, 
62b;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214,  223;  nimiber  in  Bou- 
mama,  i,  263;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320;  employees 
studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  506,  507,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  ii, 
28&-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447, 
481-484;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100-102,  357-363;  length  of  residence^  i,  349-356, 
636,  637;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speakmg,  literacy, 
etc.,  i,  445, 446,  461-163, 477-481;  ii,  263-266;  occupation,  i,  363-366;  wa^and  earn- 
ings, i,  366^403;  padrone  system,  ii^  392,  393;  exploitation,  ii,  406;  immigrant  banks, 
ii,  413;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-109;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-262;  270-^2;  insanity 
and  mental  defects^  ii,  270;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  64-66,  76-^0;  literacy^  i,  99,  438-447: 
English-sp^Udng,  i,  474-484;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417;  conjugal 
condition,  i,  447-460;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownenhip,  i,  467-470; 
rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of  apartments  and  of  households,  i,  426-430;  persons 
per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463;  in 
Cfmada,  li  611,  625. 

Bulgarian,  Servian,  and  Montenegrin:  Number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  171; 
destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104;  money  on 
landing,  i,  103;  occupation  abroad,  i,  172, 173;  length  of  residence,  i,  116;  occupation, 
i,  117,  118;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  literacy, 
i,  175;  return  movement,  i,  112-118,  180,  182. 

Burlingame  treaty  with  China,  ii,  578-580. 

Burnett,  John  L.,  member  of  Immigration  Commission,  i*ll,  165. 

Business,  independent,  entered  by  immigrants:  In  the  West,  i,  650,  664;  Chinese, 
i,  659,  660,  718;  East  Indians,  i,  678;  Japanese,  i,  664,  673-675,  717,  718;  in  Hawaii, 
i,  717,  718. 

Business  in  connection  with  immifirant  banldng,  ii,  415,  416. 

Butte,  Mont.:  Foreign-bom  in  rn^e  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  153. 

C. 

California:  Population  and  number  of  foreij^-born,  i,  127,  129,  149,  151,  155,  623; 
citizenship,  i,  150,  152;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  Chinese,  i,  655,  656, 
662;  ii,  578,  579;  Chinese  Question  studied  b^  Congressional  committee,  1876-7,  ii, 
579;  Eiast  Indians,  i,  678;  Japanese,  i,  662;  ii,  415;  Portuguese,  i,  652;  regulation  of 
banking^  ii,  435;  households  studied  in  agricultural  investigation,  i,  639;  gainful 
occupations,  1870,  i,  656. 

Cambridge,  Mass.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 

Canada:  Immigration  situation  in,  abstract  of  report  on,  ii,  607-629;  races  of,  ii,  685, 
700,  713,  721,  726;  border  ports  of  entry,  ii,  761;  immigration  policy  of,  ii,  607-610; 
immigration  law,  ii,  619;  agreement  with  United  States,  ii,  762-764;  immigration 
to,  i,  243,  250,  271,  661;  ii,  591,  611-617,  623,  624;  oriental  immigration,  i,  661;  ii, 
627-629;  rejections,  ii,  623,  624;  deportations,  ii,  625,  626;  English  in,  i,  235;  Germans, 
i,  243;  Irish,  i,  249,  250;  Japanese,  i,  661;  immigration  from  United  States,  ii,  612- 
614,  616-618;  return  movement  to  United  States^  ii,  618;  Scandinavians  from  United 
States,  i,  271;  assisted  immigration  to,  i,  168;  ii,  615,  616;  juvenile  immigrantSj  ii, 
615;  money  requirement,  i,  102;  insane  in  ii,  248,  249;  native-bom  in  population, 
ii,  618;  efforts  to  repatriate  Canadians  in  United  States,  ii.  617;  aniying  immigrants 
destined  to  United  States,  ii,  619,  762-764;  excludea  classes  coming  by  way  of, 
1888,  ii,  570;  transits  from,  ii,  775;  Japanese  from,  i,  661;  aliens  departing  by  way 
of,  i,  114,  117;  crime  among  Canadians  in  United  States,  ii.  194-197,  20&-211;  in- 
sanity and  feeble-mind  edness  among  Canadians  in  Unitea  States,  ii,  239-242. 
(JSee  aUo  British  Columbia  and  British  North  America.) 
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Canada,  English:  Natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134,  136,  137;  in  cities  of  United 
States,  i,  145;  males  of  voting  age,  i,  155, 156;  clularen  of  immigrants  from,  employed, 
i,  320-333,  336^47,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463^67;  earnings,  i,  366-403; 
literacy,  i,  43&-447;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460. 

Canada,  French:  Natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134,  136,  137;  in  cities  of  United 
States,  i,  145;  males  of  voting  age,  i,  155, 156;  children  of  immigrants  from,  employed, 
1,  320-333,  336^347,  627--636;  age  classification,  i,  46^-467;  earnings,  i,  366-103; 
literacy,  i,  43^-447;  conju^l  condition,  i,  447-460. 

Canadian:  Number  of  immigrants  admitted,  ii,  619;  population  in  Canada,  ii,  618; 
number  in  United  States,  li,  618;  insane  in  hospitals,  ii,  244,  249;  crime,  ii,  181, 
182.  198-204,  211-220. 

Canadian,  English:  Number  of  breadwinners,  i,  778, 803, 822,  831:  occupation,  i,  822, 
831;  in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  799,  800,  822,  831;  in  boot  and  ainoe  manufacturing, 
i,  822;  in  building  trades,  i,  789,  790,  822;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i,  791,  792,  814,  815, 
822,  831;  in  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing,  i,  831;  in  cotton  mills,  i,  822,  831; 
in  domestic  and  personal  service,  i,  804-806,  822,  831;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i. 
784,  785,  822;  laborers,  i,  780,  781,  822;  in  laundries,  i,  831;  in  manufacturing  ana 
mechanical  pursuits,  i,  822,  831;  miners  and  quarrymen,  i,  782,  783,  822;  in  needle 
trades,  i,  808,  809,  831;  in  pa})er  and  pulp  mills,  i,  831;  peddlers,  i,  822,  831;  in 
professional  service,  i,  797,  798,  822, 831;  salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  i,  793,  794, 816, 817, 
822,  831;  in  silk  mills,  i,  831;  steam  railroad  employees,  i,  822;  teachers,  i,  819,  820, 
831;  in  textile  mills,  i,  786,  787,  811,  812,  822,  831;  in  tobacco  and  cigar  making,  i, 
822,  831;  in  trade  and  transportation,  i,  822,  831;  in  woolen  mills,  i,  831. 

Canadian,  French:  Definition,  i,  239,  240;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  240; 
to  New  England  cotton  mills,  i,  511,  512;  immigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  712;  popula- 
tion in  Canada,  i,  240;  niunber  in  United  States,  i,  239,  240;  number  of  housenolds 
and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  33&-347,  627-636; 
age  classification,  i,  463-467;  ii,  136, 286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English- 
speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484;  occupation  in  Canada,  i,  357-363;  length 
01  residence,  i,  349-356,  636,  637;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on 
English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-i63,  477-481;  ii,  147-151,  263-266, 
280-285;  number  of  breadwinners,  i,  778,  803,  822,  831;  occupation,  i,  363-366,  822, 
831;  in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  799,  800,  822,  831;  in  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing, 
i,  822;  in  building  trades,  i,  789,  790,  822;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i,  791,  792,  814,  815, 
822,  831;  in  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing,  i,  831;  in  cotton,  mills,  i,  822,  831; 
in  domestic  and  personal  service,  i,  804-806,  822,  831;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i,  784, 
785, 822;  laborers,  i,  780, 781, 822;  in  laundries,  i,  831;  in  manufacturing  and  mechani- 
cal pursuits,  i,  822,  831;  miners  and  ouarrymen,  i,  782,  783,  822;  in  needle  trades,  i. 
808,  809,  831;  in  paper  and  pulp  milts,  i,  831;  peddlers,  i,  822,  831;  in  professional 
service,  i,  797, 798, 822, 831;  salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  i,  793, 794, 816, 817,  822,  831;  in 
silk  mills,  i,  831;  steam  railroad  employees,  i,  822;  teachers,  i,  819, 820, 831;  in  textile 
mills,  i,  786,  787,  811,  812,  822,  831;  in  tobacco  and  cigar  making,  i,  822,  831;  in 
trade  and  transportation,  i,  822,  831;  in  woolen  mills,  i,  831;  wages  and  earnings,  i, 
366-403,  405-411;  family  income,  i,  412-417;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-153;  in  charity 
hospitals,  ii,  258-261, 270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  270;  crime,  ii,  211-220; 

f prostitution,  ii,  322;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16, 
8-31,  33-42,  49-^,  64-72,  76-80;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484: 
ii,  151, 152;  citizenship,  i.  484-489;  ii,  152,  153;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417,  419;  conjugal 
condition,  i,  447-460;  li,  137-142;  fecundity,  ii,  457-469,  48^500;  location  of  wife,  i, 
459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  41&-422;  size  of  apartments  and 
of  households,  i,  426-430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i, 
422-426;  visits  to  Canada,  i,  461-463;  number  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  i,  513. 

Canadian,  other  than  French:  Immigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  712;  number  of  house- 
holds and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320, 601, 641;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333, 336-347, 
627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  ii,  136, 286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect 
on  literacy,  i,  446,  447;  occupation  in  Canada,  i,  357-363;  length  of  residence,  i, 
349-356,  636,  637;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  literacy,  etc.,  i, 
445,  446,  461-463;  ii,  147-151,  263-266,  280-285;  occupation,  i,  365,  366;  wages  and 
earnings,  i,  366-403, 407-411, 764-766;  charity  seekers,  li,  95-153;  in  charity  hospitals, 
ii.  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  270;  crime,  ii,  211-220;  status 
of  children,  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-31,  33-42,  49-61,  64-71,  76-82; 
literacy,  i,  438-447;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  ii,  152.  153;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417,  419; 
conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  ii,  137-142;  fecundity,  ii,  457-500;  location  of  wife, 
i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  persons  per  room,  i, 
430-438,  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  visits  to  Canada,  i,  461-463. 

Canal  Zone,  law  r^ardin^  inspection  of  aliens  from,  ii,  741. 

Canary  lalaiids.    See  Spam,  number  of  immigrants  from.  ^ 
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Canastota,  N.  Y.,  Italian  agricultural  colony,  i,  574. 

Cance,  Alexander  E.,  author  of  report  on  recent  immigrants  in  agriculture,  i,  2; 

abstract  of  report,  i,  543-615. 
Canning  industry: 

Fruits  and  vegetables — 

Italian  seasonal  laborers,  New  York,  i,  574;  wages,  i,  597;  hours  of  labor,  i,  598; 
housing  conditions,  i,  598;  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  the  West,  i,  627--634, 
658,  666. 
Fish— 

Number  of  employees  studied,  i,  627-629;  Japanese  in.  i,  664;  European 
races  seldom  employed  in,  i,  666. 
Cape  Verde  Islands:  Immigration  of  Bravas  or  Black  Portuguese  from,  i.  260,  592; 
children  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336--347;  literacy,  i,  438-447. 
{See  also  Portugal,  number  of  immigrants  from.) 
Capital:  In  manufactures,  east  of  RocKy  Mountains,  i,  491;  Japanese  on  farms,  i,  592, 
o72;  Polish  on  farms  in  Wisconsin,  i,  586;  little  or  none  required  for  immigrant 
banking,  ii,  420. 
Car  building  and  repairing,  employees  in,  i,  336-338,  343-348. 

Care  of  apartment:  Among  immigrants  in  cities,  i,  755;  better  than  anticipated,  i,  37. 
Carinthian.    Ste  Slovenian. 

Carpenters  and  joiners,  male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829. 
Carpet  manufacturing,  employees  in,  i,  336-^8. 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  ii,  7. 
Caste  among  East  Indians  on  Pacific  coast,  i,  680-682. 
Catalans,  number  in  Spain  and  Balearic  Islands,  i,  279. 

Caucasian:  Definition,  i,  223-225;  number  of,  i,  224,  225;  number  in  Hawaii,  i,  700, 

713;  average  annual  income  of  14  families,  Honolulu,  i,  712.    {See  also  geparcUe  races.) 

Causes  of  emigration:  Conclusions,  i,  25;  in  Europe,  i,  18&-192;  letters  from  friends 

in  United  States,  i,  187,  188;  steamship  ticket  agents,  i,  190. 
Cedar  Rapids^  Iowa,  public  school  pupils,  ii,  10,  11,  17-23,  33-35,  75. 
Celtic:  Defimtion,  i,  225,  226;  population,  i,  225,  226;  number  of  persons  speaking  a 

Celtic  tongue,  i,  225,  283. 
Celto-Germanic.    See  Arjran. 
Cement  industry,  employees  in,  i,  627-629. 

Census,  United  States,  unpublished  data  used  by  Immigration  Commission,  i,  15. 
Central  America:  Immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  natives  of,  in  United  States, 

i,  134,  136,  137. 
Cephalic  index.    See  Head  form  of  immigrants. 
Certificates: 
Penal- 
Recommended  that  immigrants  to  United  States  be  required  to  produce,  i,  45; 
may  be  required  of  immigrants  to  Canada,  ii,  622,  623. 
Exemption  from  immigration  law — 

Australia,  ii,  633,  634;  Brazil,  ii,  647;  New  Zealand,  ii,  637. 
Chinese — 

In  United  States,  ii,  580^83,  786,  789,  790,  792-795,  801-807,  809-«ll;   in 
insular  possessions,  ii,  584. 
Forms  of — 

Canadian,  ii,  762;  cattlemen,  ii,  776;  Chinese,  ii,  809;  insular  territory,  ii, 
780. 
(See  also  Passports.) 
Changes  in  bodily  form  of  descendants  of  immigrants,  abstract  of  report  on,  ii,  501-^66; 

prooable  causes  of,  ii,  541-552;  conclusions,  i,  43,  44. 
Character  of  immi^tion,  change  in,  i,  23,  24,  60-65. 
Charity  hospitals,  immigrants  in.  report  on,  ii,  253-290. 

Charity  seekers,  immigrants  as:  Abstract  of  report  on,  ii,  87-157 ;  conclusions,  i,  35, 36; 
schedule  form  used,  ii,  687;   various  causes  of  need,  ii,  115-124,  134;   number  in 
cities  small,  i,  35,  36;  East  Indians,  i,  681;  Mexicans,  i,  690;  few  Japanese,  i,  675. 
Charleroi,  Pa.,  representative  immigrant  community,  i,  496. 
Charleston,  S.  C.^  deserting  seamen  at  port  of,  ii,  360. 
Cheese  industry  m  Green  County,  Wis.,  i,  549. 
CEelsea,  Mass.,  public  school  pupils  in,  ii,  10,  11,  17-23,  33-35,  75. 
Cherbourg,  France:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  number  of  immigrants  from,  and 

number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 
Chevalier,  French  writer,  quoted,  i,  607,  508. 
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Chicago,  111.:  Study  of  immigrants  in,  i,  723-772;  households  and  peiBons  studied,  i, 
732-734,  736;  size  of  apartments,  i,  741, 742;  persons  per  room,  i,  729,  743^  745,  746; 
boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  728,  748,  749;  home  ownership,  i,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  757,  758; 

fainful  occupation  in  the  home,  i,  751;  public  school  pupils,  ii,  10^  11, 17-23,  33-35, 
4;  teachers,  ii,  49-63;  immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115;  immigrant  banks, 
ii,  413,  415;  foreign  departments  in  banks,  ii,  418;  market  for  Greek  bootblacks^  ii, 
400, 401;  immigration  to  clothing  industry,  i,  516;  police  arrests,  ii,  198-204;  foreign- 
bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizen^ip,  i,  152. 

Child  labor:  On  the  farm,  i,  594,  595,  597,  802,  803;  in  iron  and  steel,  i,  785;  cheaper 
than  Japanese,  in  San  Francisco^  i,  663;  in  textile  industry,  displaced  by  males  of 
recent  immigration,  i,  540;  Russians  in  Hawaii,  i,  707.  (JSee  also  Children,  status  of 
fmd  contributions  of.) 

Childlessness  among  negro  women,  ii,  486. 

Children:  Number  Dome  by  immigrant  women,  ii,  455-500;  rate  of  development,  ii, 
536-541;  treatment  of  infants,  various  races,  ii,  545-547;  proportion  of,  among 
immigrants  in  cities,  i,  739;  among  departing  aliens,  i,  115;  immigrants  under  lo 
years  of  age  unaccompanied  by  parent  ma^  be  excluded,  i,  30;  ii,  4C%,  406,  620.  621, 
732,  749;  naturalization,  ii,  828;  crime,  li,  163,  169,  170;  in  charity  hoe^itals,  ii, 
269,  286^289;  in  school,  children  of  immigrants,  abstract  of  report  on,  ii,  1-86; 
status  of,  i,  470-474,  614,  615,  707,  763;  ii,  143-147;  contributions  of,  various  inves- 
tigations, i,  297-312,  414,  415,  763,  766,  767;  of  American  and  older  immigrants  not 
entering  same  industries  as  fathers',  i,  502;  immigration  of  British,  to  Canada, 
ii,  615. 

China:  Population  and  emigration,  i,  226;  treaties  with  United  States,  ii,  578-583; 
immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134,  136,  137, 
155,  156,  623;  children  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636; 
literacy,  i,  438-447;  immigrant  remittances  to,  ii,  427. 

Chinese:  Definition,  i,  226;  history  of  immigration,  i,  655-660;  ii,  578;  number  of 
immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  215,  625,  654;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i, 
106-109,  624;  previous  residence  in  the  United  States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing, 
i.  103;  population  in  China,  i,  226;  number  in  United  States,  i,  624.  654,  657,  658; 
aistribution  by  States,  i,  658;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100, 101;  length  of  residence, 
i,  116;  ii,  84,  85,  263-266,  280-285;  occupation  in  United  StatesTi,  117,  118,  655, 
662.  668,  669;  in  a^cultural  pursuits,  i,  670,  672;  in  canneries^  i,  658;  in  domestic 
ana  personal  service,  i,  655,  673;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  670;  in  chanty  hospitals, 
ii,  258-261,  270-272,  286-290;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  237, 270;  crune,  ii,  198- 
204, 211-220;  prostitution,  ii,  337, 338, 346;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16, 64r-66, 76-80;  literacy, 
i,  99;  English-speaking,  i,  675;  naturalization  prohibited,  ii,  788,  829;  labor  organiza- 
tion, i,  668;  return  movement,  i,  112-118;  exclusion,  i,  23,  41,  657,  658;  ii,  578,  684? 
evasion  of  law,  ii,  358;  legislation,  ii,  578-584,  781-815;  law  of  1875  enacted  to 
control  immigration,  i,  110;  seamen,  ii,  357,  358,  367:  in  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky 
Mountain  States,  i,  654-660,  676;  ii,  581;  in  Hawaii,  i,  699-717;  ii,  583;  number  in 
Cuba,  i,  231;  migration  among  insular  possessions  prohibited,  ii,  584;  conclusions 
and  recommendations,  i,  41,  47;  in  Canada,  ii,  611,  623,  626,  628;  in  Australia,  ii, 
633-635;  practically  excluded  from  New  Zealand,  ii,  638. 

Cbisholm,  estimate  of,  as  to  population  of  Holland,  i,  232. 

Cholera:  Among  steerage  passengers,  1847,  ii,  592;  in  Europe,  provision  of  quarantine 
act,  ii,  572. 

Christiania,  Norway:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  number  of  immigrants  from, 
and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

Cigar  and  tobacco  manufacturing.    See  Tobacco  and  cigar  making. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  10, 11, 17-23,  74;  teachers,  ii,  49-63;  immi- 
grants as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115. 

Cincinnati  College  of  Dental  Suigery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  ii,  7. 

Cities:  Immigrants  in,  abstract  ofreport  on,  i,  723-772:  conclusions,  i,  36,  37;  schedule 
forms  used,  ii,  653-662,  668-673;  concentration  of  forei£7i-bom  in,  i,  139-145;  less 
illiteracy  tnan  in  country  districts,  i,  157-159;  number  of  married  women  in,  Rhode 
Island,  li,  457;  effect  of  life  in,  on  fecimdity  of  women,  ii,  460,  462,  463,  472-479. 
481-487,  490-500;  on  Hebrew  and  Italian  children,  ii,  533;  differences  of  urban  ana 
rural  population,  Europe,  ii,  550. 

Citizensnip:  Of  immigrants,  various  investigations,  i,  148,  150.  152-154.  156,  298-313, 
484-489,  606,  649,  730,  771^  772;  ii,  152,  153;  old  and  new  immigration  compared, 
i,  485-487;  £ast  Indians,  i,  681;  Hebrews  in  agriculture,  i,  580.  581;  Italians  in 
^B^riculture,  i,  565, 571,  574;  few  Mexicans  become  citizens,  i^  690;  aenied  to  Chinese, 
ii,  579,  788;  of  fathers  of  school  children,  effect  on  retardation,  ii,  40,  41;  illiteracy 
among  males  of  voting  age,  i,  159;  in  Hawaii,  United  States  act  regarding,  ii,  795; 
natundization  laws  and  regulations,  ii,  817*836;  of  immigrants,  Argentina,  ii,  639* 
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CitniB-fniit  industry,  Oalifomia,  Japanese  in,  i,  669. 

Clark,  Earle,  author  of  report  on  immisration  and  insanity,  i,  3'  report,  ii,  223-251. 
Clark,  Inez  M.,  assisted  in  preparation  of  report  on  immigrants  in  cnanty  hospitals,  i,  3. 
Clark,  John  H.,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Immigration  in  Canada,  q^uoted,  ii,  618. 
Clark,  Victor  S.,  author  of  report  on  the  immigration  situation  in  Hawaii,  i,  2;  report, 

i,  695-722. 
Claxk  University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  ii,  7. 
Classification  of  races  or  peoples:  Explanation  of,  1,  209-211;  as  used  in  dictionary, 

i,212. 
Clerical  pursuits:  Male  breadwinners  engaged  in,  i,  790-792,  821-829;  females  in, 

i,  813-«15,  830-838. 
Clerks  and  copyists:  Male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829;  female  breadwinners, 

1,  OoU— o»Jo. 

Cleveland,  Ohio:  Study  of  immigrants  in,  1,  723-772;  households  and  persons  studied, 
i,  732-734,  736;  size  of  apartments,  i,  741,  742;  persons  per  room,  i,  729,  743,  745,  746; 
bocu^ders  and  lodgers,  i,  748,  749;  home  ownersnip,  i,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  729,  757,  758; 
sanitary  e<^uipment  of  homes,  i,  729;  gainful  occupation  in  the  home,  i,  751;  public 
school  pupils,  ii,  10, 11, 17-23,  33-35,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  49-63;  parochial  school 
pupils,  ii,  64-72,  75;  immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115*  immigrant  banks, 
li,  413,  415;  foreign  departments  in  banks,  ii,  418;  population  and  number  of  foreign- 
bom,  i.  151;  ii,  469;  citizenship,  i,  152;  married  women  tabulated,  ii,  470,  471; 
fecundity  of  women,  ii,  472-482,  494-500. 

Cleveland  School  of  PharmacVj  Cleveland,  Ohio,  ii,  7. 

Cleveland,  Grover:  Signed  Cmnese  exclusion  bill,  1888,  ii,  582;  vetoed  bill  provid- 
ing for  educational  test,  1897,  ii,  573,  574. 

Clifton,  John  W.,  compiled  digest  of  immigration  decisions  and  report  on  State 
immigration  and  alien  laws,  i,  4. 

Clothing,  cost  of,  East  Indians  on  Pacific  coast,  i,  680. 

Clothing  industry:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  305,  306;  households  and  employees 
studied,  i,  294,  323-333,  627--634;  Chinese  m,  San  Francisco,  i,  655,  659;  eammgs, 
i,  384r^86,  388-395;  racial  displacements,  i,  516,  517;  established  where  cheap 
woman  and  child  labor  is  available,  i,  541.  {See  also  Collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manu- 
facturing. Boot  and  shoe  manufacturing.  Glove  manufacturing,  etc) 

Clyatt  peonage  case,  referred  to,  ii^  444-446. 

Cctfil  nuning:  Employees  studied,  i,  626-629;  average  daily  eajmings,  i,  686;  Chinese 
displaced  in  Wyoming,  i,  659;  Mexicans  employed  in  Southwest,  i,  686.  {See  also 
Anthracite  and  Bituminous.) 

Coastwise  traffic.    See  Steerage  conditions. 

CoUviias  Brothers,  })romoter8  of  Greek  shoe-shining  parlors,  ii,  398. 

Collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  308,  309;  house- 
holds and  employees  studied,  i,  294,  323-333;  Chinese  in  shirt-making,  San  Fran- 
cisco, i,  659;  earnings,  i,  384-386,  388-395;  female  breadwinners  engaged  in,  i,  830- 
838 

CoUege  of  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y..  iL  7. 

Colleges  and  imiversities:  List  of  those  studied,  ii,  7,  8;  students  in,  ii,  76-86; 
schedule  form  used,  ii,  686. 

Colonies:  Italian  fanners  in  the  West,  i,  651;  colonization  schemes  of  Scandinavians 
in  the  West,  i.  651. 

Colorado:  Population  and  number  of  foreign-bom,  i,  127,  129,  149,  155,  623;  citizen- 
ship, i,  150;  immijgrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  farm  households  studied,  Pacific 
coast,  1,  639;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435. 

Colored.    See  Negro. 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  ii,  7. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115. 

Commerce  and  Labor,  Department  of,  established  1903,  ii,  575. 

Commission  of  Immigration  of  the  State  of  New  York,  investigation  of  immigrant 
banks,  ii,  414.    {See  also  Immigration  Commission.) 

Commissioner  of  Immigration,  appointment  provided  for  by  law,  1864,  ii,  565. 

Commissioner-General  of  Immigration:  Law  regarding  duties  of,  ii,  739,  741;  extracts 
from  rep|orts,  on  alien  seamen,  ii,  355-358;  on  contract  labor,  ii,  377;  on  padrone 
system^  ii,  383:  on  steamship  ticket  agents,  ii,  385;  on  stowaways,  ii,  366,  367. 

Commissioners  abroad:  To  arrange  for  exclusion  of  aliens  with  criminal  records,  rec- 
ommended, i,  45;  President  authorized  to  send,  i,  10^  28;  ii,  576,  743. 

Committee  on  Immigration,  Senate,  established  1889,  ii.  570. 

Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  House  of  Representatives,  established 
1889.  ii^  570. 

Communities,  immigrant,  schedule  form  used,  ii,  680,  681. 
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Company  house  system:  Effect  on  home  ownership,  i,  467,  469;  in  seasonal  agricul- 
tural uibor,  i,  598;  tolerated  by  recent  immigrants,  i,  540. 

Company  store  system,  tolerated  by  recent  inunigrants,  i,  540. 

Concentration  of  the  loreig;n-bom  in  cities,  i^  139-145. 

Conclusions:  Of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  2d-44,  192,  691-694;  ii,  367';  of  various 
other  Congressional  committees,  ii,  570-^72.    (See  alao  Investigations.) 

Concordia  Seminary,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  ii,  8. 

Conditions  in  Europe:  Results  of  economic  investi^tion  of,  i,  185-187:  Greece,  as 
regards  bootblacks,  ii,  402-404.    (i^ee  also  Emigration  conditions  abroad.) 

Congestion:  Definition  of  term  as  here  used,  i,  741;  amon^  immigrants  in  cities,  i, 
741-747;  persons  per  room,  in  cities,  i,  729;  conclusions,  i,  36,  37.  (See  also  Hous- 
ing conditions^  Persons  per  room,  etc.) 

Conjugal  condition:  Of  immiffrants,  various  investigations,  i,  298-313.  447-460,  605, 
649;  ii,  137-142;  native  and  foreign  bom  compared,  i,  458, 459;  old  and  new  immigrsr 
tion  compared,  i^  459,  460;  fecundity  of  women,  ii,  451-^500^  single  men,  or  men 
unaccompanied  oy  families,  conclusions  and  recommendations  regarding,  i,  38, 
42,  47,  48. 


immigrant  banks,  ii,  414, 438;  regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435, 438;  bank  commissioner, 

referred  to,  ii,  438. 
Connellsville  coke  region,  labor  unions  in,  i,  533. 
Constantinople,  population  of,  i,  282. 
Construction  work:  Employees  studied,  i,  294,  323-326,  332,  333,  626;  earnings,  i,  396, 

397,  399-402,  646;  Japanese  in,  i,  664. 
Consular  inspection  abroad:  Recommended  in  1891,  ii,  571;  in  1907,  ii,  576;  medical 

inspection  at  foreign  ports,  i^  193,  195,  197,  198,  200.  203,  204. 
Consular  promotion  of  emigration  proposed  bv  Fortieth  Congress^  ii,  566. 
Contract  labor:  Defined  by  United  States  Attomey-Genenil,  ii,  379,  380;  legalized 

1864,  i,  25;  ii,  565;  law  rep^ed  1868,  i,  25:  first  opposition  to,  ii,  566;  excluded  by 

law,  i,  29;  ii,  620,  621;  aliens  debarred  as,  i.  111;  li^  378,  624,  677;  deportations,  ii, 

379;  methods  of  securing,  ii,  381-386;  East  Indians,  i,  677;  Greek  bootblacks,  ii,  399; 

Japanese,  to  Mexico,  i,  661;  few  actual  contracts,  i,  188, 189;  conclusions  regarding, 

i,  29;  in  Hawaii,  i,  699-701;  Australian  law,  ii,  633,  634;  Canadian  policy,  ii,  613. 
Contract  labor  and  induced  and  assisted  immigration,  report  on,  ii,  371-386. 
Contract-labor  law:  Early  legislation,  i,  110;  ii,  375,  376,  569-572;  present  law,  ii, 

376,  377,  732-734,  739;  violated  by  immigrant  homes  and  aid  societies,  ii,  317;  Kap- 

lanis  Brothers  convicted  of  violating,  ii,  406;  convictions  under  Maine  laws,  ii,  448, 

449;  effect  on  peonage,  ii,  446,  448,  449. 
Control  stations  on  German  frontiers:  Maintained  by  steamship  companies  by  order 

of  German  Government,  i^^  195,  196;  intending  emigrants  rejected  at,  for  want  of 

means,  i,  200. 
Convicts,  excluded  by  law  of  1882,  ii,  569. 
Coolie  trade,  prohibited  by  law,  ii,  578,  579. 
Cooper  Medi<»l  College,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  ii,  8. 
Cooperation:  Among  Italian  market  gardeners,  i,  652;  little  among  Hawaiian  farmers, 

i,  7^;  Hawaiian  Government  marketing  department,  i,  720. 
Copenhagen,  Denmark:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  number  of  immigrants  from, 

and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 
Copper  mining  and  smelting:  Households  and  employees  studied,  i,  294,  323-326, 

&2,  333;  earnings,  i,  384-386,  390-392,  394;  Mexicans  and  Italians  in  the  South- 
west, i,  686. 
Corean.    See  Korean. 
Corinthian.    See  Slovenian. 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  ii,  8. 
Coromilos,  L.  A.,  Minister  of  Greece,  ii,  408. 
Correspondence:  Letters  home  responsible  for  most  of  southern  and  eastern  European 

immigration,  i,  187. 
Corsica,  number  of  Italians  in,  i,  252.    (See  aUo  France,  number  of  immigrants  from.) 
Cost  of  Caiuula's  immi^tion  propaganda,  ii,  610. 
Cost  of  importingimmigrants  to  Hawaii,  i,  703. 
Cost  of  living  in  Europe,  investigation  of,  i,  186, 187. 
Costas,  John  B.,  Grees  labor  agent,  ii,  382. 
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Cotton-goods  manufacturiiig:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  304,  305;  households  and 
employees  studied,  i,  294,  323-333,  627-634;  eamings,  i,  384-386,  388-395;  male 
breadwinners  in,  i,  821-829;  female  breadwinners  in,  i,  830-838;  labor  unions,  i, 
537,  538;  unskilled  labor  in,  i,  495;  discrimination  against,  by  second-generation 
immiprants,  i,  812,  813;  race  prejudice,  i,  501,  502;  eany  industry  in  New  Englajod, 
described,  i,  507-510. 

Cotton  growing:  Bohemians  in,  i,  588;  Italians  in,  i,  570. 

Country  of  birth:  Of  foreign-born  population,  1850-1900,  i^  134,  135;  yersus  race  or 
people,  explained,  i,  97;  list  of  countries  furnishing  immigrants,  and  races  native 
thereto,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  Provinces  thereof,  ii,  694-699. 

Country  of  origin  of  immigration,  1820-1910,  i,  60-96;  races  indigenous  to,  i,  209-283. 

Country  districts:  Distribution  of  foreign-bom  in  cities  and,  ii,  139-145;  illiteracy  in, 
i,  157-159;  effect  of  life  in,  on  fecundity  of  women,  ii,  460,  462,  463,  472-477,  480- 
489,  492-500;  differences  in  urban  and  rural  populations  in  Eiuroi>e,  ii,  550. 

Crampton,  C.  Ward,  study  of  development  of  cnildren,  referred  to,  ii,  536,  541. 

Cranberry  picking:  In  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin,  i,  594-596;  seasonal  labor,  i, 
595;  hours  of  labor,  i,  598;  housing  conditions,  i,  598;  living  expense^  i,  599;  racial 
displacements,  i,  594,  595. 

Crane,  Morton  £.,  secretary  and  disbursing  officer  of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  12. 

Creole,  definition  of  term,  i,  258. 

Crime:  Immi^tion  and,  abstract  of  report  on,  ii,  159-221;  conclusions  regarding, 
i,  33,  34;  ii,  163,  164;  reconmiendations,  i,  45;  distribution  of  classes  of,  ii,  176, 
179, 181, 183-220;  races  in  certain  classes  of,  ii,  173, 174, 18&-211;  natives  of  United 
States,  ii,  183-188, 194-197,  205-211;  native  and  foreign  bom  compared,  ii,  172-182; 
Italians  in  amculture,  i,  565 1  Mexicans,  i,  690:  little  among  Japanese,  i,  675;  alien 
prisoners  in  United  States,  ii,  211-220;  juvenile  crime,  ii,  163,  169,  170. 

Cnminals,  immigration  of:  Prohibited  by  law,  i,  110;  ii,  620;  law  regarding,  ii,  732, 
793;  violation  of  law,  i,  27,  33, 185, 192, 193;  U,  221;  no  adequate  means  to  prevent, 
i,  27;  Congressional  protest  against,  1866,  ii,  565,  566;  foreign  Governments  willing 
to  assist  in  preventing,  i,  28, 193;  publicly  assisted,  in  early  days,  i,  29;  conclusions, 
i,  27,  28;  prohibited  by  Canadian  laws,  ii,  620,  625;  by  Australian,  ii,  633,  634;  by 
Brazilian,  ii,  647  j  by  New  Zealand,  ii,  637. 

Croatia  and  Slavonia,  number  of  Serbo-Croatians  in,  i,  230. 

Croatian:  Definition,  i,  226-231;  number  studied  in  agriculture,  i,  557;  number  in 
United  States,  i,  230;  a^  classification  of  charity  patients,  ii,  286-290;  length  of 
residence  of  students,  ii,  84;  residence  in  United  States  of  charity  patients,  ii, 
263-266,  280-285;  immigrant  banks,  ii^  413;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-152;  in  charity 
hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  270;  crime,  u, 
211-220;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  status  of  children  of  charity  seekers,  ii,  143-147;  in 
schools,  ii,  10-16,  64-66,  76-80;  English-speaking,  ii,  151,  152;  conjugal  condition, 
ii,  137-142;  immigrants  to  Canada,  li,  611. 

Croatian  and  Slovenian:  Number  oi  iminigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  171.  214,  215,  230, 
625;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98*  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United 
States,  i,  104;  money  on  hinding,  i,  103;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214;  number  in 
Austria-Hungary,  i,  219;  number  of  housdiolds  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320, 
557,  601,  641;  employees  studied,  i,  320^33,  336-847,  506,  507,  627-^6;  age  classi- 
fication, i,  463-467;  age  at  time  of  coining,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy, 
i,  446,  447.  48lHt84;  occupation,  abroad,  i,  100-102,  172,  173,  357-363;  length  of 
residence,  i^  116,  349-356,  636,  637;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English- 
speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481;  residence  in  a^cmtural 
locality,  i,  604;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-411, 
764-766;  family  income,  i,  412-417;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237;  status 
of  children,  i,  470-174;  literacy,  i,  99,  175,  438-447;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484; 
citizenship,  i,  484-489;  in  labor  unions,  i.  417 ^  419;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460; 
location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownersnip,  i,  467-470,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422; 
size  of  apartments  and  of  households,  i,  426-430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438; 
boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  return  movement,  i,  112-118, 180, 182;  visits  abroad, 
i,  461-463;  number  in  Whiting,  Ind.,  i,  528. 

Crop  failures  in  Europe,  a  cause  of  emigration,  i,  186. 

Croxton,  Fred  C,  chief  statistician  of  Immigration  Commission  and  author  of  report  oa 
immigrants  in  charity  hospitals,  i,  2,  3,  12;  report,  ii,  253-290. 

Cuba:  Population,  i,  231;  proportion  of  white  persons  in,  i,  256;  natives  of,  in  United 
States,  1,  134;  children  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333^  336-347,  627-636; 
age  classification,  i,  463-467;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-400. 
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Cuban:  Definition,  i,  231;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  113,  215,  625;  desti- 
nation, i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104;  money  on  landine, 
i,  103;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320;  employees  studied, 
i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  cLeiasification,  i,  463-467;  ii,  286-290;  age  at  time 
of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484;  occupation 
abroad,  i,  100, 101,  357-363;  length  of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356;  ii,  84;  residence  in 
United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445, 446, 461-463, 477-481; 
ii,  263-266;  occupation,  i,  117, 118,  363-366;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  405-411;  family 
income,  i,  412-417;  charity  seekers,  ii.  95-109;  in  charity  hon)itaIfl,  ii,  258-261, 
270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237.  270;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-27, 
49-55,  64-66,  76-«);  literacy,  i,  99,  438-447;  English^peaking,  i,  474-484;  citizen- 
shipj  i,  484-489;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417,  418;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  location 
of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of  apart- 
ments and  of  households,  i,  426-430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  bouxiers  and 
lodgers,  i,  422-426;  return  movement,  i.  112,  118;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463. 

Cumberland,  Wis.,  Italian  agricultural  colony^  i,  561. 

Cunard  Line,  first  carried  steerage  passengers  m  1862,  ii,  594. 

Cutiery  and  tool  manufacturing,  employees  in,  i,  336-338,  343-348. 

Czech:  Definition,  i,  219-221;  number  in  Austria-Hungary,  i,  221;  immigrants  to 
United  States,  i,  221.    (See  also  Bohemian  and  Moravian.) 

Cz5mig,  classification  of  races  by,  i,  221,  277. 

D. 

Daily  wages  no  criterion  of  actual  earnings,  i,  39,  370,  379.  {See  aUo  Wages  and 
earnings.  Family  income,  etc.) 

Dairy  farming,  tendency  oi  Danes  to  engage  in,  i,  651. 

Dalmatia,  number  of  Serbo-Croatians  in,  i,  230. 

Dalmatian :  Definition,  i,  231;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  214,  215,  625; 
proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214;  employees  studied,  i,  320- 
333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification  of  charity  patients,  ii,  286-290;  occupation 
abroad,  i,  100-102;  length  of  residence,  i,  349-356.  636,  637;  apple  j^owers  in  Cali- 
fornia, i,  653;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403;  in  cnarity  hoe^itals,  ii,  258-261,  270- 
272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  270;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16, 18-27,  64-66;  literacy, 
i.  99,  438-447;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  deserting  seamen,  ii,  361. 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  and  Herzegovinian:  Number  of  immigrants,  i,  171;  destination, 
i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103; 
occui)ation  abroad,  i,  172,  173;  length  of  residence^  i,  116;  occupation,  i,  117,  118; 
insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237;  literacy,  i,  175;  return  movement,  i,  112- 
118,  180, 182. 

Danish:  Definition,  i,  270;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  214;  immigrants  from 
Honolulu,  i,  712;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214,  270;  number  of  households  and 
persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  639-641;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333, 386-347, 627-636; 
age  classification,  i,  463-467;  ii,  136, 286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English- 
speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484;  occupation  abroad,  i,  357-363;  length 
ol  residence,  i,  349-356,  636,  637;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on 
English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481;  ii,  147-151,  26^-266, 
280-285;  number  of  breadwinners,  i,  778,  803,  823,  832;  occupation,  i,  365,  366,  823, 
832;  in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  549,  800,  823,  832;  in  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing, 
i,  823;  in  building  trades,  i,  789^  823;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i^  791,  814,  823.  832;  in 
collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing,  i,  832;  in  cotton  mills,  i,  823,  832;  in  aomestic 
and  personal  service,  i,  805,  823^  832;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i,  784,  823;  laborers, 
i,  780,  823  rin  laundries,  i,  832;  m  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,  i,  823, 
832;  miners  and  quarrymen,  i,  782,  823;  in  needle  trades,  i.  808,  832;  in  paper  and 
pulp  mills,  i,  832;  peddlers,  i,  823,  832;  in  professional  service,  i,  797,  798,  823,  832; 
salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  i,  793,  816,  823,  832;  in  silk  mills,  i,  832;  steam-railroad 
employees,  i,  823;  teachers,  i,  819,  832;  in  textile  mills,  i,  787,  811,  823,  832;  in 
tobacco  and  ci^r  making,  i,  823,  832;  in  trade  and  transportation,  i,  823,  832;  in 
woolen  mills,  i,  832;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  407-411;  charity  seekers,  ii, 
95-153;  in  charity  hospitals^  ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii, 
270;  crime,  ii,  198-204;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  status  of  children,  ii.  143-147;  in  schools, 
ii,  10-16,  18-31,  49-61,  64-66,  76-80;  literacy,  i,  43^-447;  English-speaking,  i,  474- 
484;  ii,  151,  152;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  ii.  152, 153;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417,  418; 
conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  ii,  137-142;  fecundity,  ii,  482-500;  location  of  wife, 
i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of  apartments  and 
of  households,  i,  426-430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i, 
422-426;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463;  in  Canada,  ii,  611,  625. 
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Dasios,  G.  I.,  notaxv  public  at  Corinth,  Greece,  ii,  407,  408. 

Days  worked,  number  curtailed  by  oversupply  of  unskilled  labor,  i,  39. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  immifirants  as  chanty  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115. 

Debarments.    See  Aliens  debarred. 

Delaware:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126-128,  149,  155;  citizenship,  1,  150,  152;  immijgTantB 
destined  to,  i,  105-109;  employees  in  manufactures,  mines,  and  quarries,  1,  492; 
insanity,  ii,  232;  private  banking  virtually  prohibited,  ii,  434. 

Delinquency,  juvenile,  ii,  163, 169, 170.    (See  aUo  Crime.) 

Deniker.  classification  of  races  by,  i,  224,  229,  259,  275,  278. 

Denmark:  Divisions  of,  ii,  694;  population,  i,  214,  270,  271;  illiteracy  among  recruits, 
i,  177;  insane  in,  ii,  248, 249,  inmiigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  1882  and  1907,  i, 
167, 214, 271;  emigration  movement  never  very  laige,  i,  168;  steerage  laws,  referred  to, 
ii,  600;  Canada  induces  emigration  from,  ii,  607,  608;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i, 
134,  135,  137,  155, 156, 623;  in  cities  of  United  States,  i,  145;  children  of  immigrants 
from,  employed,  i,  320-^33, 336-347, 627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  earnings, 
i,  366-403;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  deserting  seamen 
from,  ii,  360. 

Dentistry,  students  of,  ii,  76-79,  82,  83. 

Denver,  Colo.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115. 

Dependents,  few  immigrants  of  dependent  age,  i,  172. 

Deportation:  Law  regarding,  ii,  733,  737-739,  741,  762,  763,  769-774,  787,  788,  790-792, 
794, 800, 811-813;  of  aliens  entered  in  violation  of  law,  act  of  1891,  ii,  571 ;  of  Chinese 
in  United  States  without  certificates,  law  of  1892,  ii,  582,  583;  of  criminals,  1,  34; 
ii,  221;  accomplished  through  information  furnished  by  Immigration  CommiBsion, 
i,  23;  classes  nable  to,  Australia,  ii,  634;  classes  liable  to,  Canada,  ii,  621,  625. 
(See  also  Aliens  deported.) 

Deposits  in  immignuit  banks,  ii,  423,  424. 

Deserting  seamen:  Belong  largely  to  excluded  classes,  ii,  355;  number  of,  at  certain 
|K)rts,  li,  359,  360,  363;  specific  cases,  ii,  361;  applicants  at  employment  agendes, 
li,  363;  letters  from  steamship  companies  r^ardin^,  ii,  368,  369;  form  of  report  by 
ship's  master,  ii,  368;  connivance  of  ships'  officers,  ii,  357, 361;  legislation  r^arding, 
ii,  759,  761;  not  subject  to  head  tax,  ii,  355,  357,  368;  proposed  new  act  regarding, 
ii,  367.    {See  dUo  Seamen,  alien.) 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115. 

Desmond,  L.  J.,  author,  reference  from,  ii,  564. 

Destination  of  immigrants:  Arriving  in  United  States  1899-1910,  i,  105-109;  nearly 
all  Europeans  come  to  join  relatives  or  friends,  i,  188. 

Detroit,  Mich.:  Foreign-l)om  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152*  public 
school  pupils,  ii,  10, 11, 17-23,  71,  72, 74;  teachers,  ii,  49-63;  parochial  school  pupils, 
ii,  64-72,  75. 

Detroit  College  of  Medicine,  Detroit,  Mich.,  ii,  8. 

Diamesis,  L.,  Greek  physician  in  Chicago,  letter  signed  by,  ii,  398. 

Dickens,  Charles,  quoted,  i,  509,  510. 

DilUngham,  William  P.:  Chairman  of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  11,  12;  investi- 
cation  in  Europe,  i,  165;  introduced  immigration  bill,  1906,  ii,  575;  introduced 
bill  in  Senate  providing  for  Grovemment  supervision  of  ships  carrying  steerage 
passengers,  ii,  602. 

Disease:  Among  steerage  passengers,  ii,  589,  592«  593,  596;  hospitals  on  shipboard, 
ii,  597*  among  deserting  alien  seamen,  ii,  361;  among  stowaways,  ii,  363,  364; 
Greek  lxx)tblacks,  ii,  397, 398;  seasonal  agricultural  laborers,  i,  600;  among  children, 
ii,  546,  647,  556;  immigrants  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258,  259,  267-285;  in  a  foreign 
country,  President  may  prohibit  immigration  during  existence  of,  ii,  572;  conclu- 
sions, 1,  34,  35. 

Diseased  aliens:  Immigration  of,  i,  26;  excluded  by  law,  ii,  571,  620;  law  regarding, 
ii,  732,  734,  752,  773;  exclusion  of,  i,  110,  111;  medical  inspection  abroad,  i,  193; 
conclusions,  i,  26,  27;  Australian  law,  ii,  633;  Brazilian,  ii,  647;  Canadian,  ii,  620; 
New  Zealand,  ii,  637. 

Displacements,  racial:  Of  Americans  and  older  immigrant  races,  by  recent  immi- 
grants, i,  600-^530;  in  bituminous-coal  mining,  i,  503-507,  532-537;  in  boot  and 
shoe  industry,  i,  517-^19;  in  clothing  industry,  i,  516, 517 ;  in  cotton  mills,  i,  507-512; 
in  glass  industry,  i.  519-^27;  in  leather  industry,  i,  529,  530;  in  oil  refining,  i, 
527,  528;  in  seasonal  agricultural  labor,  i,  594,  595;  in  silk  mills,  i,  529;  in  woolen 
and  worsted  mills,  i,  512-516;  of  American  farmers,  by  Portuguese,  in  New  England, 
i,  593;  of  nc^iroes,  by  Italians,  in  the  South,  i,  568,  570,  571;  of  Chinese,  i,  658,  659; 
of  Chinese,  by  recent  European  immigrants  and  Japanese,  Pacific  coast,  1,  658,  668, 
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669;  of  Indians  and  Japanese,  by  Mexicans,  i,  683;  of  Japanese,  by  southern  and 
eastern  Europeans^i,  667;  leasing  of  land  to  immigiunts,  one  cause  of,  in  the  West, 
i,  672;  laborers  in  Hawaii,  i,  712,  716,  721. 

Distribution  of  immigrants:  Arriving  1850-1900,  abstract  of  report  on,  i,  119-160; 
by  country  of  birth,  i,  134, 135;  by  period  of  immigration,  i,  124, 125;  by  geo^phic 
division,  i,  130,  131;  b^  class  of  place  of  residence,  i,  139;  in  western  division, 
i,  623;  Hebrews  in  agriculture,  i,  576;  Japanese,  i,  662-664;  Mexicans,  i,  682. 
conclusions,  i,  40;  recommendations,  i,  46;  division  of  information  for.  Bureau 
of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  i,  40,  46;  ii,  575,  743;  in  Argentina,  ii,  642, 
643;  juveniles  in  Canada,  ii,  615,  627.  - 

District  of  Columbia:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126, 128, 149, 155;  citizenship,  i,  150:  immi- 
grants destined  to,  i,  10&-109;  insane  in,  ii,  232.    (See  also  Washmgton,  D.  C.) 

Diversified  industries,  households  and  employees  studied,  i,  294. 

Division  of  Information,  Bureau  of  Inmiigration  and  Naturalization,  i,  9,  40,  46; 
ii,  575,  743. 

Dodson,  Martha  E.,  author  of  report  on  immigrant  homes  and  aid  societies,  i,  3;  ab- 
stract of  report,  ii,  305-322. 

Domestic  and  personal  service:  Male  breadwinners  engaged  in,  i,  821-^29;  female 
breadwinners,  i,  804-806,  830-838;  immigrants  in,  Masaadbusetts,  i,  810;  Chinese 
in,  San  Francisco,  i,  655,  659;  Japanese  in,  the  West,  i,  672, 673;  immigrants  in  cities, 
i,  761,  762;  contract-labor  law  not  applicable  to,  ii,  621;  Immigrants  engaged  in, 
abroad,  i,  360,  362,  363;  domestic  servants  assisted  to  immigrate  to  Australia,  ii, 
631;  Canada  pays  bonus  on  immigrants  engaging  in,  ii,  608,  613;  number  immi- 
grating to  Canada,  ii,  613;  exempt  from  Canadian  money  requirement,  ii,  623. 

Draymen,  hackmen,  teamsters,  etc.,  male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829. 

Dressmakers,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838. 

Dukhobors:  Religious  sect  of  Russia,  i,  264;  immigration  to  Canada,  ii,  612. 

Duluth,  Minn.:  Foreign-born  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  153;  public 
school  pupils,  ii,  10, 11, 17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  49--63;  parochial  school  pupils, 
ii,  64-72.  75. 

Durand,  E.  Dana,  Director  of  Census,  quoted,  i^  18. 

Dutch:  Definition,  i,  231-233;  number  of  emigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  214,^  215,  625; 
population  in  Europe,  i,  214;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320, 
641;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467; 
ii,  136,  286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  ana  hteracy,  i, 
446,  447,  481-484;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100,  101,  357-363;  length  of  residence,  i, 
349-356,  636,  637;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking, 
literacy,  etc.,  i,  445, 446, 461^63, 477-481;  ii,  147-151, 263-266, 280-285;  occupation, 
i,  363-366;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411;  family  income,^  i,  412-417: 
charity  seekers,  ii,  95-153;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and 
mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237,  270;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  status  of  children,  i,  470-174; 
ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-31,  33-42,  49-61,  64-66,  76-80;  literacy,  i,  99, 
438-447;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484;  ii,  151^  152;  citizenship^  i,  484-489;  ii,  152, 
153;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417-419;  conju^  condition,  i,  447-460;  li,  137-142;  location 
of  wife^  i,  459, 460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  size  of  apartments  and  of  house- 
holds, 1,  426-430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426; 
visits  abroad,  i,  461-463;  in  Canada,  ii,  611,  625. 

Dutch  and  Flemish:  Number  of  immigrants  admited,  i,  171, 214, 215,  232;  destination, 
i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103; 
population  m  Europe,  i,  232, 233;  occupation  abroad,  i,  172, 173;  length  of  residence, 
1,  116;  occupation,  1,  117,  118;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  literacy,  i,  175;  return  move- 
ment, i,  112-118, 180, 182. 

E. 

Eagan,  Mary  Helen,  author  of  reports  on  the  immigration  situation  in  Australia  and 

in  New  Zealand,  i,  4;  abstracts  of  reports,  ii,  631-635,  637, 638. 
Earnings.    See  Wages  and  earnings. 

East  Indian,  definition  of  term,  i,  233,  234.    (See  also  Hindu.) 
East  Indies:  Population,  i,  233;  Dutch  in,  i,  232. 
Economic  conditions  in  Europe,  i,  185, 187. 

Economic  status:  Of  immigrants  in  cities,  i,  760-767;  in  Hawaii,  i,  714-717. 
Eden  College,  St.  Louis,  Xlo.,  ii,  8. 

Education.    See  Literac}^,  Schools,  and  Higher  educational  institutions. 
Educatic;nal  test.    See  Literacy  test. 
Edwards,  Glen,  author  of  report  on  steerage  l^;islation,  i,  4;  report,  ii,  585-602, 
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Egyptian:  Employees  studied,   i,   320-333,   33^-347;   a^  claadficatioii  of  charity 

gatients,  ii,  286-290;  length  of  residence^  i,  349-356;  li,  84;  residence  in  United 
tates  of  charity  patients,  li,  263-266;  chanty  seekers,  ii,  95-l()9;  in  chuity  hospitals 
ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  270;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  64-66, 
76-^0;  literacy,  i,  444-447;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  iminigrants  to  Canada,  ii,  611. 

Electric  railway  transportation:  Employees  in,  i,  336-338,  343-348,  626-629;  MexicanB 
in,  in  Southwest,  i,  685,  686. 

Electric  supplies  manufacturing,  employees  in,  i,  336-348. 

Elenis,  G.  !>.,  party  to  Greek  loan  contract,  ii,  407, 408. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 

Elliuston,  Conn.,  Hebrew  tobacco  farms,  i,  579. 

Ellislsland:  Detention  of  immigrants,  ii,  309:  number  of  immigrants  dischaiged  to 
homes  and  aid  societies,  ii,  310;  action  of  Conmusaioner  r^araing  homes  and  aid 
societies,  ii,  314,  315,  322. 

Elmira,  111.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115. 

Embarkation  of  inadmissibles  should  be  prevented,  i,  26,  27.  {See  also  Inspection 
abroad.) 

Emigrants:  From  United  States  to  Canada,  ii,  607,  612,  613,  617-619;  steamship  com- 
panies required  to  furnish  lists  of  outgoing  paesengerB,  i,  9 ;  ii,  575, 735, 736, 762.  (See 
aUo  Aliens  departing,  Return  movement,  etc.) 

Emigration  conditions  abroad:  Abstract  of  report  on  conditions  in  Europe,  i,  161-204; 
attitude  of  European  countries,  i,  168,  169;  emigration  discouraged,  i,  189, 191,  277; 
ii,  584;  German-Russians,  i,  653;  Hebrews,  i,  577,  584;  oppression  of  East  Indians, 
i,  677;  Madeira  and  Azores  Islands,  i,  704;  emigration  from  Europe  no  longer  abso- 
lute economic  necessity,  i,  25. 

Emi^tion  laws:  Europe,  as  a  rule,  requires  steamship  companies  to  return  rejected 
ahens,  i,  197;  Austria  prohibits  solicitation  of  emicration,  i,  191;  Austrian  attempts 
at  l^^lation,  i,  191;  Hungary  taking  steps  to  regulate  or  restrict  emigration,  i,  277; 
Hungary  prohibits  promotion  of  emigration,  i,  191;  Italy  prohibits  solicitation  by 
steamship  agents,  i,  191;  under  Italian  law  rejected  immigrants  may  claim  damagea 
from  steamship  company,  i,  197;  evasion  of  Russian  law,  i,  190, 191. 

Employees  studied:  Number,  various  industries,  i,  294,  297-313,  320-331,  336-342;  in 
Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  States,  i,  627-634;  schedule  forms  used,  ii, 
674-679. 

Employers' opinions:  Chinese  and  Mexicans  preferred  to  Japanese,  i,  665,  666;  Chinese 
preferred  to  oliier  Asiatics,  by  California  ranchers,  i,  672;  Japanese  preferred  to  cer- 
tain recent  immigrants,  i,  665,  666;  Mexican  railroad  laborers,  i,  684;  Mexicans  and 
Japanese  compared,  sugar-beet  laborers,  i,  688;  East  Indians,  i,  678;  Asiatic  labor 
in  agricultural  industries  of  California,  i,  672;  schedule  form  used,  ii,  675-677. 

Employment:  Most  southern  and  eastern  European  immigrants  practically  assured  of, 
before  coming,  i,  188,  189;  immigrants  to  Canada  must  be  assured  of,  ii,  621.  (See 
also  Occupations,  Contract  labor,  etc.) 

Employment  agencies:  Numberinvestigatedjii,  313, 321;  fees  charged,  ii,  321;  recom- 
mendation regarding,  i,  46; .  violations  of  law,  ii,  311;  supply  girls  for  disorderly 
houses,  ii,  345;  connected  with  immigrant  banks,  ii,  419;  Mexican  railroad  em- 
ployees, i,  684;  Hawaiian  Supu*  Planters'  Association,  i,  703,  704;  provided  by 
immigration  law,  Argentina,  ii,  642,  643;  of  Canadian  Government,  free,  ii,  627. 
(See  also  Labor  agents.) 

Encouraged  immigration:  ToArgentina,  ii,  639, 641;  Australia,  ii,  631;  Brazil,  ii,  646; 
Canada,  ii,  607;  New  Zealand,  ii,  637;  United  States  law  of  1864,  ii,  375,  565. 

Engineering  and  technology,  students  of,  ii,  76-79,  82,  83. 

England:  Counties  and  boroughs  of,  ii,  694.  695;  races  of»  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726; 
population,  i,  235;  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96^,  1882  and  1907,  i,  167;  natives 
of,  in  United  States,  i,  134, 135, 137, 155, 156,  623;  in  cities  of  United  States,  i,  146; 
crime,  ii,  183-188,  194-197,  205-211;  children  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i, 
320-333,  336-347,  506,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  earnings,  i,  366^103; 
literacy,  i,  438-447;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460. 

England  and  Wales:  Irish  immigrants  to,  i,  250;  insanity  and  feeble-mindedness,  ii, 
239-242,  248,  249. 

English:  Definition,  i,  234-236;  number  of  persons  speaking,  i,  235;  number  of  immi- 
^nts  admitted,  i^  171, 214, 215, 236, 625;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence 
in  United  States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103:  immigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  712; 
population  in  Europe,  i,  214,  235;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i, 
316-320,  601,  641,  642;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  506,  507,  627-636; 
age  classification,  i,  463-467,  ii,  136, 286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  literacy 
i,  446, 447 ;  occupation  abroad,  i.  100, 101, 172, 173, 357-363;  length  of  residence,  i,  116, 
349-356, 636, 637,  ii,  84, 85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445, 
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446, 461-463,  ii,  147-161, 26^-266, 280-286;  occupation,  i,  117, 118,  363-366,  762  {see 
also  £i]glifih  and  Welsh);  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  406-411,  764-766;  family 
income,  i.  412-417;  charity  seekers,  ii.  96-163;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  268-262, 
270-276;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237,  238,  270;  crime,  ii,  179, 181, 182, 
189-193,  198-204,  211-220;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474,  ii; 
143-147;  in  schools,  ii^  10-16, 18-31,  33-42,  49-61.  64-72,  76-82 j  literacy,  i,  99, 175, 
438-447;  citizenship,  i,  484r489,  ii,  162,  163;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417-419:  conjugal 
condition,  i,  447-460,  ii,  137-142;  fecundity,  ii,  467-600;  locaUon  of  wife,  i,  459, 460, 
home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of  apartments  and  of  house- 
holds, i,  426-430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426; 
retiu'n  movement,  i,  112-118, 180, 182;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463 ;  number  in  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  i,  513;  in  Whiting,  Ind.,  i,  628;  in  Canada,  ii,  612, 626;  immigrants  to  Argentina, 
ii,  640,  641;  to  Brazil^u.  646,  646. 
English  and  Welsh:  Number  of  breadwinners,  i,  778^  803, 823, 832;  occupation,  i,  823, 
832 ;  in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  799, 800, 823,  832 ;  in  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing,  i, 
823;  in  building  trades,  i,  789, 790,  823;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i,  791, 792, 814, 815, 823, 
832;  in  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing,  i,  832;  in  cotton  mills,  i,  823, 832;  in 
domestic  and  personal  service,  i,  804-806, 823, 832;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i,  784, 785, 
823;  laborers,  i,  780, 781, 823;  in  laundries,  i,  832;  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 

gursuits,  i,  823, 832;  miners  and  quarrymen,  i,  782, 783, 823;  in  needle  trades,  i,  808, 
09,  832:  in  paper  and  pulp  mills,  i,  832;  peddlers,  i,  823,  832;  in  professional 
service,  i,  797,  798,  823,  832:  salesmen,  agents^  etc.,  793,  794,  816,  817,  823,  832;  in 
silk  mills,  i,  832;  steam-railroad  employees,  i,  823;  teachers,  i,  819,  820,  832;  in 
textile  mills,  i,  786,  787, 811,  812, 823,  832;  in  tobacco  and  cigar  making,  i,  823,  832: 
in  trade  and  transportation,  1,823, 832:  in  woolen  mills,  i,  832;  insanity  and  mental 
defects,  ii,  244,  248,  249;  in  Canada,  ii,  612,  614,  626. 

English-speaking  ability:  Immigrants  in  various  investigations,  i,  160,  298-313, 
474-484,  609-^11,  676,  730,  768-770;  ii,  161,  162;  native  and  foreign  bom  com- 
pared, i,  476;  old  and  new  immigration  compared,  i,  476,  476,  648;  retardation  of 
school  children  from  homes  where  English  is  not  spoken,  i,  43;  ii,  40,  41;  lack  of, 
largely  responsible  for  immigrant  banks,  ii,  417;  lack  of,  requires  more  supervision 
in  mdustries,  i,  638;  Italian  agricultural  colonies,  i,  664;  East  Indians,  i,  681;  Mexi- 
cans, i,  690. 

Eppler,  Samuel  A.,  conducted  investigation  of  alien  seamen  and  stowaways,  i,  3;  ii, 
368. 

Eskimo:  Age  classification  of  charity  patients,  ii^  288;  residence  in  United  States  of 
charity  patients,  ii,  263;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  268-261. 

Ethiopian.    See  Negro. 

Ethnical  factors  discussed,  i.  209-283. 

Ethnological  classification  oi  races,  i,  212. 

Eurafrican.    See  Caucasian. 

Europe:  Immigration  of  races  from,  1820-1910,  i,  60-96;  1860-1900,  i,  124;  1882  and 
1907,  i,  167;  investi^tions  in,  i,  14,  165-167;  attitude  of,  toward  emigration,^  i, 
168,  169;  illiteracy  m,  i,  175-177;  effects  of  returned  emiOTants^  i,  184,  185;  num- 
ber of  Germans  in,  i,  242;  number  and  distribution  of  Italians  m,  i,  252;  Canada's 
propaganda  in,  ii,  607;  vulue  of  international  money  orders.  1906-9,  ii,  426,  428; 
natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  124, 134, 135, 137;  immigrants  from,  needed  in  West, 
i,  41,  691;  on  Pacific  coast,  i,  644-654;  in  Hawaii,  i,  708,  715;  children  of  immigrants 
from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347. 

Evansville,  Ind. ,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  9^116. 

Examination  abroad  of  aliens'  police  records,  desirable,  i,  34,  45.  {See  also  Inspection 
abroad.) 

Exchange,  rate  of,  in  immigrant  banking,  ii,  430. 

Excluded  classes:  Law  r^;arding,  ii.  619-621,  732;  legislation,  1875,  ii,  579;  1882,  ii, 
669;  1891,  i,  110;  ii,  571;  1897,  ii,  673;  1907,  ii,  576-677;  1910,  ii,  677;  recom- 
mendations, various,  i,  9,  47,  48;  ii,  662,  673;  children  unaccompanied  by  parent,  i, 
30;  Chinese,  ii,  678-684;  Japanese  and  Korean  laborers,  ii,  584;  prostitutes,  ii, 
327-329.  679;  aliens  entering  as  seamen,  ii,  355-363;  as  stowaways,  ii,  363-367; 
Australia,  ii,  633,  634;  Brazil,  ii  647;  Canada,  ii,  607,  610,  611,  619-621;  New  Zea- 
land, ii,  637,  638.    {See  also  Aliens  excluded.) 

Exclusion:  On  account  of  mental  unsoundness,  ii,  227-229;  of  East  Indians,  recom- 
mended, i,  691. 

Executive  order:  President  empowered  to  prohibit  immi^tion  in  case  of  disease  in 
forei^  country,  ii,  572;  empowered  to  call  international  conference  or  to  send  com- 
missioners abroad,  on  subject  of  immi^tion,  i,  10,  28;  ii,  576.  577,  743;  empowered 
to  stop  immigration  on  passports  issu^  for  entrance  to  other  countries,  ii,  677.  {See 
aUo  Vetoes,  PresidentB'.) 
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Expansion  of  industry,  through  recent  imniiffratioii,  i,  491.  646. 

Exploitation:  Of  Greek  bootblacks,  ii.  391-408;  Greek  railroad  laborers,  ii,  405,  406; 
Mexican  railroad  laborers,  i,  684;  laborers  in  Maine  forests,  ii,  447;  prostitutes, 
ii,  339-341;  of  aliens  by  other  aliens,  recommendation  regarding,  i,  46;  Canadian 
immigration  department  protects  new  arrivals  from,  ii,  627. 

F. 

Face,  width  of,  native  and  foreign  bom  compared,  ii,  510-517,  523,  525,  526,  530, 
531,  536,  541,  544,  545,  548. 

Failures  and  defalcations,  immigrant  bankers,  ii,  433,  434,  437,  438. 

Falkner,  Roland  P.,  author  of  report  on  the  children  of  immigrants  in  schools,  i,  2. 

Fall  River,  Mass.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151^ citizenship,  i,  152;  public 
school  pupils,  ii,  10,  11,  17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  li,  49-63;  parochial  school 
pupils,  li,  64^2,  75;  labor  unions  in,  i,  537;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  413. 

Families:  Greater  assimilation  of,  than  of  single  men,  i,  39;  recommendations,  i,  47, 48; 
schedule  forms  used  in  study  of,  ii,  653-073;  receiving  charitable  aid,  ii,  130-135; 
relationship  in  Greece,  ii,  405;  effect  of  size  of,  on  bodily  form,  ii,  555;  parents  and 
children  compared,  as  r^;ards  bodily  form,  ii,  549,  553.  {See  also  Conjugal  condi- 
tion.) 

Family  income:  Various  investigations,  i,  297-312,  412-417,  597,  598,  600,  766,  767; 
native  and  foreign  bom  compiled,  i,  413,  416;  old  and  new  immigration  compared, 
i,  413,  416, 417;  of  Mexicans,  smallest  of  all  immigrant  races  in  West,  i,  689;  working 
people,  Honolulu,  i,  712.    {See  aUo  Wages  and  earnings  and  separate  races.) 

Familv  life,  absence  of:  Influence  which  most  retards  assimilation,  i,  42. 

Farm -labor:  Male  breadwinners  engaged  in,  i,  802,  821-^29;  female  breadwinners,  i, 
830-838;  Italians  in  South,  i,  568,  569;  enaigrating  from  United  States  to  Canada,  ii, 
613,  614,  617;  desired  by  Canada,  ii.  608,  613,  623.    {See also  Agiiculturalpursuits.) 

Fanners,  planters,  and  overseers:  Male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-8^;  female 
breadwinners,  i,  830-838. 

Farming  abroad:  Occupation  of  great  proportion  of  recent  immigrants,  i,  494,  495, 
498,  663;  persons  in  agricultural  investigation  who  did,  i,  607,  608;  in  industrial 
study,  i,  358,  360,  361-363;  in  stud^r  of  cities,  i,  728^  760;  majority  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  did,  i,  663;  East  Indians,  i,  677;  Italians,  i,  561,  562,  567,  573.  {See  also 
Occupation  abroad.) 

Fecundity  of  immigrant  women,  abstract  of  report  on,  ii,  451-500. 

Federal  control  of  immi^tion.    See  Government  control  of  immigration. 

Federal  immifiration  legislation,  abstract  of  report  on,  ii,  557-584. 

Feeble-minded  in  institutions,  1904,  ii,  231. 233,  237, 241.    {See  also  Insane.) 

Field  work  of  Immigration  Commission:  Cnaracter  of,  i,  15;  agriculture,  i,  556;  indu»> 
tries,  i,  295. 

Filipino:  Number  of  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-036;  length  of 
residence,  i,  349-356;  ii,  84,  85;  increase  in  number  employed,  i,  658;  on  sugar  planta- 
tions, i,  715;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-109;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-27,  49-55,  76-«); 
literacy,  i,  43&-447;  in  Hawaii,  i,  710,  711. 

Fillmore,  Millard,  nominated  for  President  by  Know-Nothing  and  Whig  Parties, 
ii,  563. 

Financial  condition  of  immigrants.    See  Money  on  landing. 

Financial  depression  of  1907-8:  Hostility  toward  recent  immigrants  during,  i,  540; 
effect  on  number  of  aliens  departing,  i,  113 j  on  immigrant  banks,  ii,  424,  425,  433; 
on  transmissions  abroad,  ii,  426, 427;  migration  of  recent  immigrants,  i,  500. 

Fines:  For  offenses  against  immigration  laws,  ii,  733-738,  742,  745,  746,  766-769,  788, 
790,  792,  793;  steamship  companies,  for  inducing  emigration,  ii,  386;  seduction  of 
female  passengers  by  seamen,  law  of  1860,  ii,  594;  importing  coolie  labor  for  peonage, 
1875,  ii,  579;  paid  by  prostitutes,  ii,  347,  348;  under  whit^-slave  traffic  law,  ii,  344, 
350;  for  brii^ng  in  physically  and  mentally  diseased  aliens,  should  be  increased, 
i,  27;  New  Zealand  law,  ii,  638. 

Finland:  Divisions  of,  ii,  698;  population,  i,  236,  237,  266,  267;  number  of  Swedes  in, 
i,  271;  illiteracy  in,  i,  177;  immigrant  remittances  to,  ii,  425;  Canada  induces  immi- 
gration from,  ii,  607,  608;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134,  623;  crime,  ii, 
205-211;  children  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636; 
age  classiflcation,  i,  463-467;  earnings,  i,  366-403;  literacy,  i,  438-447.  {See  also 
Russian  Empire.) 

Finnish:  Definition,  i,  236-238;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  171,  214,  215, 
238,  625;  destination,  i,  106^109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i.  104;  money 
on  landing,  i,  103;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214,  236,  237,  238;  causes  oi  emigration. 
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i,  187;  number  of  houaeholds  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  640-642;  employees 
studied,  i,  320-333^  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  ii,  136,  286-290; 
age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484; 
occupation  abroad,  i,  100, 101, 172, 173,  367-363;  length  of  residence,  i,  116,  349-366, 
636,  637;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc., 
i,  446,  446,  461-463,  477-481;  ii,  147-151,  263-266,  280-286;  occupation,  i,  117,  118, 
363-366;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403. 407-411;  family  income,  i,  412-417;  charity 
seekers,  ii,  96-163;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  268-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental 
defects,  ii,  228,  237,  270;  crime,  ii,  211-220;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  status  of  children, 
i,  470-474;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16, 18-31,  49-56,  64-66,  76-80;  literacy,  i,  99, 
176,  438-447;  English-speaking^  i,  474-484;  ii,  161,  162;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  in 
labor  unions,  i,  417,  418;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  fecunoity,  ii,  469-600; 
location  of  wife,  i,  469,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of 
apartments  and  of  households,  i,  426-430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and 
lodgers,  i,  422-426;  return  movement,  i,  112-118,  180,  182;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463; 
number  in  Whiting,  Ind.,  i,  628;  in  Canada,  ii,  612,  626. 

Finno-Tataric:  Definition  of  term,  i,  238,  239;  population  of  stock,  i,  238,  239. 

Firearm  manufacturing,  employees  in,  i,  336-338,  343-348. 

First  generation,  defimtion  of  term  as  here  used,  i,  777. 

Fish,  Hamilton,  chairman  of  Senate  select  committee  on  steerage  conditions,  1853, 
ii,  693. 

Fishbeig,  Maurice:  On  treatment  of  infants,  ii,  647;  variability  of  Hebrew  type, 
ii,660. 

Fishing,  Japanese  engaged  in,  California,  i,  664. 

Fitchbuig,  Mass.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  161;  citizenship,  i,  162. 

Flume,  Austria-Hungary:  luspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  rejections,  i,  199;  number  of 
immigrants  from,  and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  1,  202. 

Flemish:  Definition,  i,  231-233;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  214,  216,  626; 
population  in  Europe,  i,  214,  233;  number  in  France,  i,  240;  number  of  households 
and  persons  studied,  i,  316^20,  667,  601;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347, 
627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467,  ii,  286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on 
English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100,  101, 
367-363;  length  of  residence,  i,  349-366,  603:  residence  in  luzricultural  locality,  i,  603; 
residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  446,  446, 
477-481;  ii,  263-266,  280-285;  occupation,  i,  363-366;  wages  and  earning,  i,  366-403, 
407-411;  family  income,  i,  412-417;  charity  seekers,  ii,  96-109;  in  chanty  hospitals, 
ii,  268-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237,  270;  prostitution, 
ii,  332;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16, 18-27,  49-^,  64-66,  76-80; 
literacy,  i,  99,  438-447;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  in 
labor  unions,  i,  417,  418;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  location  of  wife,  i,  469,  460; 
home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of  apartments  and  of  house- 
holds, i,  426-430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426. 
(^See  aho  Dutch  and  Flemish.) 

Flint  Medical  School,  New  Orleans,  La.,  ii,  8. 

Floating  immigrant  labor:  Migration  of  recent  immigrants,  i,  600;  immigrant  banks 
patronized  almost  wholly  by,  ii,  417. 

Florida:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126,  128;  immigrants  destined  to,  1,  106-109;  Italians 
admitted  and  departed,  i,  668;  Japanese  raising  pineapples  and  vegetables,  i,  692; 
insanity,  ii,  232;  peonage,  ii,  444;  r^ulation  of  banking,  ii,  436. 

Florida  East  Coast  Railway,  case  of  alleged  peonage,  ii,  445,  446. 

Folkmar,  Daniel,  author  ot  dictionary  of  races  or  peoples,  i,  1,  209;  abstract  of  diction- 
ary, i,  205-283. 

Folkmar,  Elnora  C,  assisted  in  preparation  of  dictionary  of  races  or  peoples,  i,  1,  209. 

Food:  Required  for  steerage  passengers^  various  laws,  li,  690-592,  597;  consumed  by 
seasonal  farm  laborers,  *i,  599;  supplied  to  newly  arrived  immigrants,  Argentina, 
character  of,  ii,  642. 

Ford  committee  on  immigration,  finding  of,  ii,  569,  570. 

Fordham  University,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  li,  8. 

Foreign-bom:  Proportion  of,  in  white  male  population  21  years  of  age  or  over,  i,  156, 
156j  among  prisoners,  1904^  and  in  population,  1900,  ii,  165,  168;  among  juvenile 
delinquents,  1904,  and  in  juvenile  population,  1900,  ii,  169,  170j  of  voting  age,  i, 
148-156;  naturalization,  i,  152,  153.  (See  also  separaU  raceSf  Ahens,  Immigrants, 
Immigration,  etc.") 

Foreign  exchange,  in  immigrant  banking,  ii,  425,  426. 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  products  manufacturing,  employees  in,  i,  336-348. 
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France:  Departments  of,  ii^  695;  races  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726:  populatioii,  i, 
240;  numoer  of  Flemish  m,  i,  233;  number  of  Italians  in,  i,  252;  illiteracy  among 
recruits,  i,  177;  no  emigration  problem  of  impK>rtance,  i,  168;  steerage  laws,  referrea 
to,  ii,  599,  600;  insane  in,  ii,  248,  249;  Canada  induces  immigration  m>m,  ii,  607,  608; 
deserting  seamen  from,  ii,  360;  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  1882  and  1907, 
i,  167;  French  from,  i,  240;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  1,  134,  135,  137,  623;  in 
cities  of  United  States,  i,  145;  crime,  ii,  164,  18S-188;  insanity  and  feeble- 
mindedness, ii,  239-242;  children  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336- 
347,  627-636;  a^  classification,  i,  463-467;  earnings,  i,  366-403;  literacy,  i,  438-447; 
conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460. 

Franco-Jrrussian  War,  effect  on  emigration  of  Poles,  i,  584. 

Freeman,  quoted,  i,  235. 

French:  Definition,  i,  239,  240;  number  of  persons  speaking,  i,  235,  239;  number  of 
immi^;Tants  admitted,  i,  97, 171,  214,  215,  240,  625;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  destina- 
tion, 1,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104;  money  on  lajiding,  i, 
103;  immigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  712;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214,  239,  240; 
number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  601,  640-642;  employees 
studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347^  506, 507,  627-636:  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  li,  136, 
286-290;  age  at  time  of  commg,  effect  on  English-speakiiiff  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447, 
481-484;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100, 101, 172, 173,  357-363;  length  of  residence,  i,  116, 
349-356,  636,  637;  ii,  84, 85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking, 
Uteracy.  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481;  ii,  147-151,  263-266,  m-285;  number 
of  breadwinners,  i,  778,  803,  824,  833;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366,  824,  833; 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  550,  799,  800,  824,  833;  in  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing, 
i,  824;  in  building  trades,  i,  789,  790,  824;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i,  791,  792,  814,  815, 
824,  833;  in  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manu&cturing,  i,  833;  in  cotton  mills,  i,  824,  833; 
in  domestic  and  personal  service,  i,  804-806,  824,  833;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i,  784, 
785,  824;  laborers,  i,  780,  781,  824;  in  laundries,  i,  833;  in  manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical pursuits,  i,  824,  833;  miners  and  quarrymen,  i,  782,  824;  in  needle  trades,  i. 
808,  809,  833;  in  paper  and  pulp  mills,  i,  833;  peddlers,  i,  824,  833;  in  professionai 
service,  ij  797^  798,  824,  833;  salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  i,  793,  794,  816,  817,  824,  833; 
in  silk  mills,  i,  833;  steam  railroad  employees,  i,  824;  teachers,  i,  819,  820,  833;  in 
textile  mills,  i,  786,  787,  811,  812,  824,  833;  in  tobacco  and  cigar  making,  i,  824,  833; 
in  trade  and  transportation,  i,  824,  833;  in  woolen  mills,  i,  8S;  wages  and  earnings, 
i,  366-403,  405-411,  764-766;  family  income,  i,  412-417;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-153; 
in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  li,  228,  237, 
244,  249,  270;  crime,  ii,  173, 198-204,  211-220;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  status  of  children, 
i,  470-474;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii.  10-16,  1^-31,  49-61,  64-66,  76-80;  Hteracy,  i, 
99,  175,  438-447;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484;  ii,  151.  152;  citizenship,  i,  484-489; 
ii,  152.  153;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417,  418;  conju^  condition,  i,  447-460;  ii,  137-142; 
fecundity,  ii,  469-482,  494--500;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i, 
467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of  apartments  and  of  households,  i,  426-430;  {Per- 
sons per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  return  movement,  i, 
11^118,  180,  182;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463;  number  in  Whiting,  Ind.,  i,  528;  in 
Canada,  i,  240;  ii,  611,  625;  immigrants  to  Ai^ntina,  ii,  640,  641;  to  Australia,  ii,  633; 
to  Brazil,  ii,  645,  646. 

French  Canadian.    See  Canadian,  French. 

Fruit  growing,  deciduous,  Japanese  displacing  Chinese,  Pacific  coast,  i,  659. 

Furniture  manufacturing:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  307,  308;  households  and 
employees  studied,  i,  294,  323-326,  332,  333;  earnings,  i,  384-386,  390-392,  394. 

G. 

Gaelic,  number  of  persons  speaking,  i,  272.    {See  also  Scotch.) 

Gainful  occupation  within  the  home,  i,  751.  752. 

Galician:  Immigrants  to  Hawaii,  i,  702;  in  Canada,  ii,  611,  625.    (SeeaUoRutheniui,) 

Galician  provinces  of  Spain,  population  of,  i,  279. 

General  tables  for  various  reports,  described,  ii,  31^  32,  43-48,  63,  73,  86,  154. 

General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  li,  8. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Italian  agricultural  colony  at,  i,  574. 

Crenoa,  Italv:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  rejections,  i,  199;  number  of  immigmits 

from,  and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 
Genoa,  Wis.,  Italian  agricultural  colony  at,  i,  561,  563,  564. 
Geoigas,  B.,  Greek  physician  in  Chicago,  letter  si^ed  by,  ii,  398. 
Georgia:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126,  128;  insanity,  li,  232;  immigrants  destined  to,  i. 

105-109;  Itafians  admitted  and  departed,  i,  568;  peonage,  ii,  445;  no  regulation  A 

private  or  immigrant  banks,  ii,  435. 
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German:  Definition,  i,  240-243;  number  of  peraonB  speaking,  i,  235,  241;  Teutonic 
languagee,  i,  281:  nimiber  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97, 171, 214, 215, 243;  proportion 
of  males,  i,  98;  aeetination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104; 
mone}r  on  landing,  i,  103;  immigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  712;  population  and  dis- 
tribution, i,  213,  214,  242;  causes  of  emigration,  i,  133;  number  m  United  States, 
i,  242 ;  number  in  Austria-Hungary,  i,  219 ;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied, 
i,  316-320,  567,  601,  639-642,  733-737;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  506, 
507,  627-636;  age  classification,  i^  463-467,  602,  603,  737-739;  ii,  136,  286-290;  age 
at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  Engbsh-speakmg  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484,  609, 
612,  769-771;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100,  101,  172,  173,  357-363,  607,  608,  760:  lengtii 
of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356,  603,  636,  637,  740;  ii,  84»  85;  residence  in  United  States, 
effect  on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481,  610,  613, 
751,  769;  ii,  147-151,  263-266,  280-285;  residence  in  agricultural  locality,  i,  604; 
number  of  breadwinners,  i,  778,  803,  824,  833;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366,  761, 
762,  824,  833;  in  agricultural  pursuits^  i,  547,  548,  799,  800,  801,  824,  833;  in  boot 
and  eJioe  manufacturing,  i,  824;  in  building  txades,  i,  789,  790,  824;  in  clerical  pur- 
suits, i,  791,  792,  814,  815,  824,  833;  in  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing,  i,  833; 
in  cotton  nulls,  i,  824,  833;  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  i,  804-806,  824,  833; 
iron  and  steel  workers,  i,  784,  785,  824;  laborers,  i,  780, 781,  824;  in  laundries,  i,  833;  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,  i,  824;  miners  and  auarrymen,  i,  782,  783, 
824;  in  needle  trades,  i,  808,  809,  833;  in  paper  and  pulp  nmlB,  i,  833;  peddlers,  i, 
824,  833;  in  professional  service,  i,  797,  798,  824,  833;  salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  i,  793, 
794, 816, 817, 824,  833;  in  silk  mills,  i,  833;  steam  railroad  employees,  i,  824;  teachers, 
i,  819,  820,  833;  in  textile  mills,  i,  786,  787,  811,  812,  824,  833;  in  tobacco  and  cigar 
making,  i,  824,  833;  in  trade  and  transportation,  i,  824,  833;  in  woolen  mills,  i, 
833;  wi^es  and  earnings,  i,  366-403^  405-411,  764-767;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  413; 
family  income,  i,  412-417,  766;  chanty  seekers,  ii,  95-153;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii, 
258-262,  270-276;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237,  238,  244,  249,  270;  crime, 
ii,  174,  179-182,  189-193,  198-204,  211-220;  prostitution,  u,  332;  gainful  occupation 
in  the  home,  i,  752;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474,  614,  763;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools, 
ii,  10-16,  18-31,  33^2,  49-61,  64-72,  76-82;  proportion  of  children,  i,  739;  literacy, 
i,  99, 175,  438-447,  612,  613,  770,  771;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484,  60^-611,  768-770; 
ii,  151,  152;  citizenship,  i,  484-489,  771,  772;  ii,  152^  153;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417-419; 
conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  ii,  137-142;  fecundity,  ii,  457-500;  location  of  wife, 
i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  419422,  757-759;  size  of 
apartments  and  of  households,  i,  426-430,  741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438, 
743-747;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422426,  748-751;  water  supply,  i,  753;  toilet 
accommodations,  i,  754;  care  of  apartment,  i,  755;  return  movement,  i,  112-118, 
180^82;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463;  number  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  i,  513,  514;  number 
in  Whiting,  Ind.,  i,  528;  in  Hawaii,  i,  702,  703,  714;  in  Canada,  ii,  611,  625;  immi- 
grants to  Argentina,  ii,  640,  641;  to  Brazil,  ii,  645,  646;  inspection  abroad,  i,  200. 

German-Russians,  in  certain  western  States,  i,  653,  654. 

German-Swiss,  in  agriculture,  i,  550. 

Germany:  States  of,  ii,  696;  races  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  formerly  leading 
emigrant-furnishing  country,  i,  168  j  number  of  French  in,  i,  240;  Germans  in  Empire, 
i,  242;  Gvpsies  in,  i,  245;  Poles  in,  i,  259;  immigrant  remittances  to,  ii,  425,  427,  429; 
steerage  laws,  referred  to,  ii,  59&-601;  control  stations  on  frontier,  for  emigrant  inspec- 
tion, 1,  195,  196;  insanity  in,  ii,  248,  249;  illiteracy  among  recruits,  i,  177;  deserting 
seamen  from,  ii,  360;  Canada  induces  immigration  from,  ii,  607;  immigrants  from 
Empire,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96, 243;  1882  and  1907,  i.  167;  natives  of,  in  United  States, 
i,  134,  135,  137,  155, 156,  623;  in  cities  of  United  States,  i,  145;  crime,  ii,  183-188, 
194-197,  205-211;  insanity  and  feeble-mindedness,  ii,  239-242;  children  of  immi- 
grants from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  506,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463- 
467;  earnings,  i,  366-403;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460. 

Glasgow,  Scotland:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  rejections,  i,  199;  number  of 
immigrants  from,  and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

Glass  manufacturing:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  301, 302;  households  and  employees 
studied,  i,  294,  323-333,  627-634;  earnings,  i,  384-386,  38^395;  unskilled  labor  in,  i, 
495;  racial  displacements,  i,  519-527;  some  representative  immigrant  communities, 
i,  496;  racial  composition  of  a  bottle  plant  in  Pennsylvania,  i,  524;  a  plate-glass 
plant  and  community  in  Pennsylvania,  i,  520-522;  a  window-glass  community  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  i,  522-524. 

Gloucester,  Mass.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 

Glove  manufacturing:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  310, 311;  households  and  employees 
studied,  i,  294,  323-333;  earnings,  i,  384-386,  388-395. 

Gold  and  silver  workers,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838. 

Gold  mining,  Chinese  displaced  in,  California,  i,  659. 


860  The  Iimmgration  Commissioa. 

Goldenweiser,  £.  A.,  author  of  report  on  immigrantB  in  dties,  i,  2;  abstract  of  report. 
i,  723-772. 

Goucher  GoUegOi  Baltimore,  Md.,  ii,  8. 

Government  control  of  inmugration:  Urged  by  President  Grant,  1871,  ii,  566;  recom- 
mended bv  Supreme  Court,  1876,  ii,  567.  568;  assumed,  1882,  ii,  564;  definitely 
established  hyr  law,  1891,  ii,  571;  frustrated  Califomia's  attempts  to  repress  Chinese 
immigration,  ii,  578.    (See  aUo  Immigration  law.) 

Government  supervision  over  ships  at  sea,  ii,  602. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93*115. 

Grant,  Ulysses  8.,  quotation  from  message  to  Congress,  ii,  566,  567. 

Great  Britain:  First  steerage  passenger l^slation,  1809,  ii,  591;  steerage  laws,  referred 
to,  ii,  599-601;  deserting  seamen  from,  ii,  360;  Canada  induces  immigration  from, 
ii,  608.    (See  also  separaU  countries  and  United  Kingdom.) 

Great  Britam  and  Ireland,  immigrant  remittances  to,  ii,  427. 

(heat  Russian:  Definition  of  term,  i,  263-265;  number  of,  i,  250.    (See  also  Russian.) 

Greece:  Provinces  and  islands  of,  ii,  696;  races  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  popula- 
tion, i,  245;  number  of  Albanians  in,  i,  244;  Greeks  in,  i,  245;  Roumanians  in,  i, 
26K3;  furnishes  more  immieiants  in  proportion  to  population  than  any  other  country, 
i,  191;  activities  of  steamship  ticket  agents,  i,  191;  wa^  and  working  conditions  of 
boys,  ii,  402-404;  illiteracy  among  recruits,  i,  177;  immigrant  renuttances  to,  ii, 
427:  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  1882  and  1907,  i,  167;  natives  of,  in 
United  States,  i,  134, 136,  137,  623;  padrone  system,  ii,  391-408;  crime,  ii,  164, 188, 
children  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  earnings,  i, 
366-403;  literacy,  i,  438-447. 

Greek:  Definition,  i,  243,  244;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  171,  214,  215, 
245^  625;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in 
Umted  States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214,  245; 
number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-3z0,  733-737;  employees  studied, 
i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467,  737-739;  ii,  286-290; 
tLge  at  time  of  coining,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484, 
769-771;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100-102,  172,  173.  357-363,  760;  length  of  residence, 
i,  116,  349-356,  636,  637,  740;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on 
English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481,  751,  769;  ii,  263-266, 
280-285;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366,  761,  762;  in  seasonal  farm  labor,  i,  594; 
waees  and  earnings,  i,  366-403, 405-411,  685,  686,  764-766;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  413; 

Sia£rone  system,  i,  29,  30;  ii,  387-408;  family  income,  i,  412-417;  charity  seekers,  ii, 
5,  109;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261;  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii, 
228,  237,  270;  crime,  ii,  164,  173,  174,  198-204,  211-220;  status  of  children,  i,  763; 
in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-27,  49-55,  64-66,  76-80;  proportion  of  chQdren,  i,  739; 
literacy,  i,  99,  175,  438-447,  770,  771;  English-speakmg,  i,  474-484,  768-770;  ii, 
151,  152;  citizenship,  i,  484-489,  771,  772;  in  labor  umons,  i,  418,  419;  conju^a 
condition,  i^  447-460;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470,  756; 
rent  paid,  i,  419-422,  757-759;  size  of  apartments  and  of  housenolds,  i,  426^-430, 
741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438,  743-747;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i.  422-426, 
748-751;  Doarding  groups,  i,  739;  water  supply,  i,  753;  toOet  accommoaations,  i, 
754;  care  of  apartment,  i,  755;  return  movement,  i,  112-118, 180, 182;  visits  abroad, 
i,  461-463;  in  Canada,  ii,  611,  625. 

Greek  padrone  system  in  the  United  States,  report  on,  ii,  387-408. 

Green  County,  Wis.,  cheese  industry  of,  i,  549. 

Grosse  Islana,  near  Quebec,  formerly  Canadian  quarantine  station,  ii,  592. 

Gruenberg,  John,  contract-labor  inspector,  data  nimlBhed  by,  i,  3;  ii,  379,  385. 

Gypsy:  Definition,  i,  245^  246;  language,  i^  245;  population  and  distribution,  i,  245; 
number  in  Roumania,  i,  263;  in  Servia,  i,  231;  in  Spain,  i,  279;  number  oi  house- 
holds and  persons  studied,  i,  319,  320;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  407;  in  labor  unions, 
i,  418. 

H. 

Haik.    See  Armenian. 

Hair,  color  of:  Determination  of,  ii,  555;  native  and  foreign  bom  compared,  ii,  510- 
517,  524,  549. 

Hall,  Henry,  author,  referred  to,  ii,  594. 

Hamburg,  Germany:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  rejections,  i,  199;  number  ci 
immigrants  from,  and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

Hamburg- American  Line:  Organized,  1846,  ii,  594;  first  steamships,  1856,  ii,  594; 
third-class  accommodations  of,  ii,  602. 

Hamline  University,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  ii,  8. 

Hanunonton,  N.  J.,  Italian  a^cultural  colony  at,  i,  561. 

Hanna,  referred  to,  on  statistics  of  religions  in  Ireland,  i,  249. 
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Hartford,  C!oim.,  immigrantB  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115. 

Harvard  UniverBity,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  ii,  8. 

Hat  and  cap  makers,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838. 

Haverhill,  Mass.:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  12,  13, 17-23,  33-35,  71,  72,  75;  parochial 
Bchoolpupils,  ii,  64-72,  75. 

Havre,  France:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  rejections,  i,  199;  number  of  immi- 
grants from,  and  number  debannsd  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

Hawaii: 'Immigration  conditions  in,  report  on,  i,  695-722;  population,  i,  700;  act  to 
provide  government  for,  ii,  795;  effects  of  annexation,  i,  701,  702;  early  immigra- 
tion, i,  699-702;  recent,  i,  702,  703;  assisted,  i,  703-708:  immigration  and  emigra- 
tion, i,  708-714;  immignuits  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  Portuguese  labor  imported, 
i,  629;  cost  of  importing  labor,  i,  703-705;  employees  on  pliuiitations,  i,  715;  wag^es 
of  Russian  immigrants^  i,  707;  passports  required  of  Japanese  entering,  i,  661;  chil- 
dren in  school,  i,  714;  insane  in  institutions,  ii,  233;  immigrants  as  charity  seekers, 
ii,  154;  Japanese  emigration  from,  to  Pacific  coast,  i,  660,  661,  701;  to  Canada,  ii, 
629;  Chinese  immigration  to,  regulated  by  United  States  laws,  ii,  583,  795;  reg- 
istration of  Chinese,  ii,  795;  Chinese  emigration  from,  to  United  States,  ii,  795; 
Chinese  citizens  of,  admission  to  United  States,  ii,  803;  immigration  by  way  of, 
regulation  regarding,  ii,  779,  780. 

Hawaiian:  Number  in  Hawaii^  i,  700,  713;  employees  studied,  i,  627-636;  age  classi- 
fication of  charity  patients,  li,  286-290;  length  of  residence  of  students,  ii,  84^  resi- 
dence in  United  States  of  chiuity  patients,  li,  263-266;  on  sugar  plantations,  i,  715; 
faunily  income,  i,  712;  charity  seekers,  ii,  154;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258^261, 
270-272;  in  schools,  i,  714;  ii^  10-16,  18-27,  76-80. 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association:  Induced  immigration,  i,  703, 704;  welfare  work, 
i,  716. 

Hayes,  Rutheriord  B.,  vetoed  bill  abrogating  Burlingame  treaty,  1879,  ii,  580. 

Hayford,  Leslie,  author  of  report  on  immigration  and  crime,  i,  3;  abstract  of  report,  ii, 
159-221 

Head  form  of  immigrants,  changes  in,  ii,  505>517,  520-522,  525-629,  531-533,  536,  539, 
540,  542-^45,  549,  553,  554. 

Head  tax:  Proposed  at  various  times,  ii,  562,  568,  571;  l^^lation,  ii,  566-569,  571, 
573-n576;  levied  by  New  York,  1829,  ii,  567,  568;  by  Massachusetts,  1837,  ii,  567; 
references  to,  in  present  law,  ii,  731,  732,  747,  760,  762,  764,  766,  774,  775,  780;  pro- 
posed amendments.  1906^  i,  9, 10;  material  increase  proposed,  i,  48;  discrimination 
in  faivor  of  men  witn  families,  proposed,  i,  48;  in  case  of  stowaways,  ii,  365,  366;  not 
applicable  to  alien  seamen,  ii,  355,  357,  358;  persons  coming  nom  certain  places 
exempt  from,  i,  231;  Chinese  and  other  Mongolians,  California,  1855  and  1862,  ii, 
578;  Chinese  entering  Canada,  ii,  628. 

Health,  the  public,  conclusions  regarding  immigration  and,  i,  34. 

Hebrew:  Definition,  i,  246, 247;  objection  to  use  of  term,  i,  19;  number  of  immigrants 
admitted,  i,  97,  171,  214,  215,  246,  625;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i, 
106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103; 
population  in  Europe,  i,  214,  246;  causes  of  emigration,  i,  187,  577;  number  in 
Holland,  i,  232;  number  in  Roumania,  i,  263;  number  in  Russian  Poland,  i,  260: 
number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  557,  601,  640-642^  73S-737; 
employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  in  agricultural  investigation,  i, 
552-^7;  age  classification,  i,  463-467,  602,  603,  737-739;  ii,  136,  286-290;  age  at 
time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484,  609, 
612,  769-771;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100, 101, 172, 173,  357-363,  607,  608,  760;  length 
of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356,  603,  740;  ii,  84,  85;  permanence  of  settlement,  i,  181; 
residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking,  literacy,  ete.,  i,  445,  446, 
461-463,  477-481.  610,  613,  751,  769;  ii,  147-151,  263-266,  280-285:  residence  in 
agricultural  locality,  i,  604;  occupation,  i,  117, 118, 363-^66,  761,  762;  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  i,  39,  575-581;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403, 405-411, 764-767;  immigrant 
banks,  ii.  413;  family  income,  i,  412-417,  766;  income  of  farmers,  i,  579;  charity 
seekers,  ii.  95-153;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-262,  270-275,  277;  insanity  and 
mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237,  238,  270;  crime,  ii,  179-181, 189-193,  211-220;  prostitu- 
tion, ii,  332,  343;  gainful  occupation  in  the  home,  i,  752;  status  of  children,  i, 
470-474,  614,  763;  li,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-31,  32-42,  49-61,  64-71, 
76-«2;  proportion  of  children,  i,  739;  literacy,  i,  99,  175,  43^-447,  612,  613,  770, 
77L;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484,  609-611,  768-770;  ii.  151,  152;  citizenship,  i. 
484-489,  580,  606,  771,  772;  ii,  152,  153;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417-419;  conjugal 
condition,  i,  447-460,  605;  ii,  137-142;  chuiges  in  bodily  form,  ii,  505-509,  512, 
513,  518-535,  542-545,  549;  pubescence  of  boys,  ii,  536-^1;  variability  of  type  in 
Europe,  ii,  550;  treatment  of  inputs,  ii,  547;  location  of  wife,  i.  459,  460;  nome 
ownership,  i,  467-470,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  419-122,  757-769;  aize  of  ai^ttrtmaiitB  and 
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of  households,  i,  426-430,  741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438,  743-747:  boarders 
and  lodgers,  i,  422-426,  748-751;  water  supply,  i,  753;  toilet  accommodations,  i, 
754;  care  of  apartment,  i,  755;  return  movement,  i,  112-118, 180, 182;  visits  abroad, 
i,  461-463;  number  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  i,  514;  number  in  Whiting,  Ind.,  i,  528; 
in  Canada,  ii,  611,  625. 

Hellenic.    See  Greek. 

Heredity,  theories  of,  ii,  552,  553. 

Herkner,  Anna,  author  of  report  on  steerage  conditions,  i,  3;  abstract  of  report,  ii, 
291-303. 

Hervat,  definition  of  term,  i,  247.     (See  also  Croatian.) 

Herzegovina  and  Bosnia,  number  of  Serbo-Croatians  in,  i,  230. 

Herz^ovinian:  Definition,  i,  247;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97, 214, 215,  625; 
proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214;  employees  studied,  i, 
320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  ii,  286-290;  occupation 
abroad,  i,  100-102,  357-363;  length  of  residence,  i,  349-356,  636,  637;  residence  in 
United  States  of  charity  patients,  ii,  263-266;  wages  and  earnings,  366-403;  charity 
seekers,  ii,  95-109;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental 
defects,  ii,  270;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-27;  literacy,  i,  99,  438-447;  English-speak- 
ing, i,  474-484;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460.  (See  also 
Croatian  and  Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  and  Herzegovinian.) 

Hickemell,  Warren  F.,  assisted  in  preparation  of  report  on  distribution  of  immi- 
grants, i,  1. 

Hickmann:  Estimate  of  number  of  Celts,  i,  225,  226,  249;  of  persons  speaking  various 
languages,  i,  235;  division  of  Aryan  stock,  i,  218. 

Higher  educational  institutions,  students  in,  ii,  76-86. 

Highland  Scotch,  definition  of  term,  i,  272.    (See  also  Scotch.) 

Hill,  Joseph  A.,  author  of  reports  on  distribution  of  inmugrants,  occupations  of  immi- 
grants, and  fecundity  of  immigrant  women,  i,  1,  2,  3;  abstracts  of  reports,  i,  119-160, 
773-838;  ii,  451-500. 

Hindi,  number  of  persons  speaking,  i,  234. 

Hindu:  Definition,  i,  247,  248;  number  of  inunigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  215,  625,  676, 
677;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i^  106-109;  previous  residence  in 
Umted  States,  i,  104;  money  on  Landing,  i,  103;  immi^nts  from  Honolulu,  i,  712; 
number  in  Malaysia,  i,  258;  number  and  distribution  m  United  States,  i,  676,  678; 
number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  639,  642;  employees  studied,  i,  320- 
333,  336-347,  627-636;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100-102;  length  of  residence,  i,  116, 
349-356,  636,  637;  ii,  84,  85;  occupation,  i,  117,  118;  laborers,  i,  676-679;  wages 
and  earnings,  i,  670,  678,  680;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-109:  insanity  and  mental 
defects,  ii^  237;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-27,  64-66,  76-82;  literacy,  i,  99,  438-447, 
681;  English-speaking,  i,  681;  standard  of  living,  i,  680;  return  movement,  i, 
112-118;  in  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  States,  i,  676-682;  in  Hawaii,  i, 
710,  711;  conclusions  and  recommendations,  i,  41,  47,  691;  in  Canada,  i,  676;  ii, 
611,  623,  625,  629. 

Hoar,  George  F.,  could  not  support  legislation  discriminating  against  race,  ii,  584. 

Hoboken,  N.  J.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  152. 

Holland:  Number  of  Flemish  in,  i,  233;  Canada  induces  immigration  from,  ii,  607, 
608;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134,  135,  137,  623.     (See  also  Netherlands.) 

Hollander.    See  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  and  Flemish. 

Holyoke,  Mass.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 

Home  ownership:  Various  investigations,  i,  298-312,  467-470,  728,  756-759;  old  and 
new  immigration  compared,  i,  469;  sugar-plantation  laborers,  Hawaii,  i,  716,  717. 

Homes:  Care  and  equipment  of,  among  immigrants  in  cities,  i,  753-755;  gainful  occu- 
pation in,  immigrants  in  cities,  i,  751,  752. 

Homes  and  aid  societies,  immigrant:  Abstract  of  report  on,  ii,  305-322;  information 
regarding,  furnished  to  authorities,  i,  23;  conclusions,  i,  30,  31;  in  Aigentina,  ii, 
642;  in  Canada,  ii,  615,  627. 

Homesteads:  Act  of  1862,  discussion  with  regard  to  immigrants,  ii,  564;  offered  to 
white  laborere,  Hawaii,  i,  716-719;  in  Australia,  ii,  631;  Brazil,  ii,  647;  Canada,  ii, 
614.  617. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii:  Charity  seekere  in,  ii,  154;  average  family  income,  working  peo- 
ple, i,  712.    (See  also  Hawaii.) 

Hop  growing:  Chinese  labor  displaced  by  Japanese,  Pacific  coast,  i,  658,  659;  Japanese 
seasonal  labor,  i,  667. 

Hosiery  and  knit-^oods  manufacturing,  employees  in,  i,  336-348. 

Hospitals:  On  emigrant-canyin^  ships,  ii,  298,  299,  301,  597,  598;  report  on  charity 
hospitals,  ii,  253-290;  per  capita  cost  of  treatment,  ii,  258;  law  regardiog  treatment 
of  immigrants,  ii,  738,  749,  752-754. 
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Houlton,  Me.,  a  Justice  of,  attitude  toward  contract-labor  law,  ii,  448. 

Hours  of  work:  Effects  of  recent  immigrants  on,  i,  540,  541 ;  longer  in  bituminous  coal 
mines  of  Pennsylvania  than  elsewhere,  i,  38;  longer  than  average  in  Japanese  busi- 
ness establishments,  Pacific  coast,  i,  675;  irregular  among  immigrant  bankers,  ii, 
422;  seasonal  agricultural  laborers,  i,  597,  598;  Greek  bootblacks  and  peddlers,  ii, 
394,  395. 

Households:  Selection  of,  for  study,  i,  315;  schedule  forms  used,  ii,  653-673;  number 
studied,  various  industries,  i,  294^  297-313,  315-317;  in  cities,  i,  727,  732-736;  in 
agricultural  investigation,  i,  557;  in  the  West,  i,  640:  study  of  immigrants  in  cities, 
i,  727-772;  size  of,  i,  428-430;  farm  households  studied,  i,  601-615,  639;  Italian,  in 
agriculture,  i,  560.    (See  also  Boarders  and  lodgers,  etc.) 

Housing  conditions:  Immigrants  in  cities,  i,  729;  size  of  apartments  and  of  house- 
holds, i,  426-430,  741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438,  729,  743-747;  sanitary  con- 
ditions, i,  729,  753-755;  boarding-boss  system  described,  i,  422, 499;  among  seasonal 
agricultural  laborers,  i,  598,  599;  Chinese,  i,  657;  East  Indians,  i,  680;  German- 
Russians,  i,  653,  654;  Greeks,  ii,  393-395;  Hebrews,  i,  579;  Italians,  i.  565,  652; 
Mexicans,  i,  689;  Poles,  i,  586;  Russians  in  Hawaii,  i,  706, 707;  conclusions,  i,  36, 37. 

Housekeepers  and  stewardesses,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838. 

Howell,  benjamin  F.,  member  of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  11,  165. 

Hucksters  and  peddlers:  Male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829;  female  bread- 
winners, i,  830-838. 

Hun,  definition  of  term,  i,  248.    (See  also  Magyar.) 

Hungarian:  Immigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  712;  number  of  breadwinners,  i,  778,  803, 
825,  834;  occupation,  i,  825,  834;  in  amcultural  pursuits,  i,  800,  825,  834;  in  boot 
and  shoe  manufacturing,  i,  825;  in  building  trades,  i,  789,  825;  in  clerical  pursuits, 
i,  791,  814,  825,  834;  in  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing,  i,  834;  in  cotton  mills, 
i,  825, 834;  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  i,  805, 825, 834;  iron  and  steel  workers, 
i,  784,  825^  laborers,  i,  781, 825;  in  laundries,  i,  834;  in  manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical pursuits,  i,  825, 834;  miners  and  quarrymen,  i,  782,  825;  in  needle  trades,  i,  809, 
834;  in  paper  and  pulp  mills,  i,  834;  peddlers,  i,  825,  834;  in  professional  service, 
i,  797,  798, 825,  834;  salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  i,  794,  817,  825,  834;  in  silk  mills,  i,  834; 
steam  railroad  employees,  i,  825;  teachers,  i,  819,  834;  in  textile  mills,  i,  787,  811, 
825,  834;  in  tobacco  and  cigar  making,  i,  825,  834;  in  trade  and  transportation,  i, 
825,834;  inwoolenmills,  i,  834;  insanityandmentaldefects,  ii,244, 249;  fecundity, 
ii,  469-482, 494-500;  changes  in  bodily  form,  ii,  510,  511,  518-524,  526;  desertion  of 
seamen,  iii  361;  in  Canada,  ii,  611,  626.    (See  also  Magyar.) 

Hungary:  Provinces  of,  ii ,  696 ;  races  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721 ,  726 ;  number  of  Germans 
in,  i,  242;  Gvpsies,  i,  245;  Roumanians,  i,  263;  Slovaks,  i,  277;  illiteracy,  i,  177; 
insanity,  ii,  248,  249;  law  forbids  promotion  of  emigration,  i,  191;  local  supervision 

Prevents  many  of  excludable  classes  from  emigrating,  i,  196;  natives  of,  in  United 
tates,  i,  134, 135, 137,  623;  in  cities  of  United  States,  i,  145;  children  of  immigrants 

from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347.    (See  alo  Austria-Hungary.) 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  insanity  and  feeble-mindedness  among  natives  of,  in  United 

States,  ii,  239-242. 
Hungary  Hollow,  HI.,  a  representative  immigrant  community,  i^  496. 
Hunky.    See  Magyar. 
Himyak.    See  Magyar. 

Husband,  W.  W.:    Secretary  of  Immigration  GommisBion,  i,  12. 
Huxley,  classification  of  races  by,  i,  218,  224,  256,  257. 

I- 

Iberians,  immigration  and  emigration  of,  Hawaii,  i,  710,  711.  • 

Iceland:  Popiuation,  i,  270;  number  of  Scandinavians  in,  i,  271;  Canada  induces 
immigration  from,  ii,  607.    (See  also  Scandinavia.) 

Icelander:  Number  of  employees  studied,  i,  627-636;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-108; 
in  Canada,  ii,  611,  626. 

Idaho:  Population  and  number  of  foreign-bom,  i,  127,  129,  149,  155,  623;  citizen- 
shij),  1,  150;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435. 

Identification:    See  Certificates. 

Illinois:  Population  and  number  of  foreign-bom,  i,  126,  128,  149,  151,  155*  citizen- 
ship, i,  150,  152;  Hebrews  in,  i,  247,  576;  Polish  farmers,  i,  583;  Greek  peadlers,  ii, 
393,  394;  employees  in  manufactures,  mines,  and  quarries,  i,  492;  output  of  coal 
(see  Middle  West);  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  emigration  to  Canada,  ii,  617; 
immigrant  banks,  ii,  414, 435;  no  regulation  of  private  or  immigrant  banking,  ii,  435. 
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Illiteracy:  Defined,  i,  156;  in  Europe,  i,  175-178;  in  Italy,  i,  251;  among  Greek 
peasantry,  ii,  402;  among  Slovaks,  i,  276;  in  Norway,  the  least  in  Europe,  i,  269; 
among  United  States  Tecruits,  i,  177;  Europe  and  United  States  compared,  i,  177, 
178;  among  immigrants,  i,  98-l()0,  498;  largely  responsible  for  immigrant  banks,  ii, 
417;  employees  in  industiies  studied,  i,  298-313,  438-447;  Greek  bootblacks,  ii,  396; 
East  Indians,  i,  681;  Mexicans,  i,  689, 690;  Australian  law,  ii,  633-635;  New  Zealand, 
ii,  637,  638.    {See  also  Literacy.) 

niyrian.    See  Croatian  and  Slovenian. 

Immigrant  banks.    See  Banks,  immigrant. 

Immigrant  fund,  referred  to,  i,  9;  ii,  731,  748. 

Immigrant  homes  and  aid  societies.    See  Homes  and  aid  societies,  immigrant. 

Immigrant  stations,  treatment  of  incoming  aliens  at,  ii,  309-318. 

Immigration  to  United  States:  Changed  character  of,  i,  13,  60-65;  from  Canada,  ii, 
618,  619;  Federal  Government  assumed  control  of,  1882,  i,  26;  no  efforts  by  Gov- 
ernment to  induce,  i,  25;  promotion  of,  prohibited,  i,  189;  to  be  limited,  proposed, 
i,  47,  48.    {See  also  Aliens  admitted.) 

Immigration  and  emigration  compared,  i,  113,  114. 

Immigration  Conmiission:  Creation  of,  i,  &-11;  ii,  576,  742;  brief  statement  oi  investi- 
gations, i,  5-21;  membership,  i,  11,  12;  organization,  i,  12;  conclusions,  i,  23-^44; 
recommendations,  i,  45-48;  views  of  minority,  i,  49. 

Inmiigration  districts,  list  of,  ii,  778,  779,  813,  814. 

Immigration  law:  Federal  immi^tion  legislation,  abstract  of  report  on,  ii,  557-584; 
law  of  1907,  as  amended  1910,  ii,  731-744;  white-slave  traffic  act,  ii,  744-747;  inuni- 
gration  regulations,  ii,  747-780;  to  whom  applicable,  ii,  748,  749;  excluded  classes, 
li,  327-329,  619-621,  732,  733;  aliens  debarred,  i,  110;  emigration  prevented,  i,  170; 
direct  Federal  control  granted,  i,  110;  foreign  Governments  willing  to  cooperate,  i, 
28;  legislation  of  1907,  i,  194;  ii,  575-577;  inadequate  as  re^ds  criminals,  i,  27,  34; 
as  regards  padrone  system,  ii,  406;  evasions  and  violations,  li,  330, 331,  357, 361,  363, 
364,  400,  401,  570-572;  references  to  advertising,  ii,  734;  anarchists,  ii,  732,  742; 
appeals,  ii,  735,  740,  750,  751,  758,  800;  assisted  immigrants,  ii,  732;  boards  of  special 
inquiry,  u,  740,  756,  763;  bond,  ii,  738,  740,  751,  756,  757,  771,  800,  808,  815j  Canal 
2^ne,  inspection  of  aliens  from,  ii,  741;  children  unaccompanied  by  parent,  li,  732, 
749;  Chinese,  ii,  578-n584,  800,  808;  Commissioner-General,  duties  of,  ii,  739,  741; 
contract  labor,  i,  110;  ii,  375-379,  569-572,  732-734,  739;  coolies,  ii,  578;  criminals, 
i,  27,  34;  ii,  732,  793;  deportation,  733,  737-739,  741,  762,  763,  769-774,  787,  788, 
790-792,  794,  800,  811-813;  disease  i,  194;  ii,  732,  734,  752,  773;  emigrants,  lists  of 
outgoing,  ii,  735,  736,  762;  hospital  treatment,  ii,  738,  749,  752-754;  Immigration 
Commission,  ii,  742;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  227,  229,  245-247,  251,  732, 
738,  752,  773;  inspection,  ii,  737,  749,  787,  799,  800;  insular  possessions,  ii,  736, 
779,  780,  796,  803;  international  conference,  ii,  743;  labor,  i,  661;  ii,  399,  733  (see 
aUo  contract  labor,  above);  manifests,  ii,  735,  736,  762,  769,  787;  medical  examina- 
tion, ii,  737,  752,  753;  mental  disorders  {see  insanity  and  mental  defects,  above); 
money  in  possession  of  immigrants,  ii,  735;  polygamists,  ii,  732;  prostitutes,  ii,  330, 
331,  577,  732,  733,  744,  745,  769;  public  charges,  ii,  732.  769,  770,  774;  rejections,  ii, 
750;  seamen,  ii,  355,  357,  359,  361,  364,  367,  368;  skilled  labor,  ii,  733;  soliciting  bjr 
transportation  companies,  ii,  734;  steerage  conditions,  ii,  297-299;  stowaways,  ii, 
363-^6;  transits,  ii,  732,  807-809;  white-slave  traffic  (^see  prostitutes,  above);  New 
York  law  of  1824,  ii,  567,  568;  United  States  and  Canadian  laws,  compsured,  ii,  61&- 
621;  legislation  in  Hawaii,  i,  702;  Australia,  ii,  633-635;  Brazil,  ii,  646,  647;  Canada, 
i,  102,  676;  ii,  622,  623,  628,  629;  New  Zealand,  ii,  637,  638.  {See  cdso  Steerage 
legislation.) 

Immigration  situation  in  other  countries,  abstract  of  report  on.  ii,  603-647. 

Importation  and  harboring  of  women  for  immoral  purposes,  abstract  of  report  on,  ii, 
323-350;  law  regarding,  ii,  744-747;  conclusions,  i,  30.  {See  also  Prostitution  and 
White-slave  traffic.) 

Income,  reduced  by  curtailed  number  of  working  days,  etc.,  i,  39,  370,  379.  (Seealso 
Family  income,  Wages  and  earnings,  etc.) 

Indemnity  fund  for  losses  sustained  by  Chinese  on  Pacific  coast,  ii,  581,  582. 

Indentured  service:  In  Hawaii,  i,  699;  juveniles  in  Canada,  ii,  615. 

Independence,  La.,  Italians  in  strawberry  culture,  i,  569. 

India:  Population,  i,  234, 247,  248,  languages,  i,  248;  religions,  i,  248;  emigrants  from, 
i,  234;  immierants  to  United  States,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  1899-1910,  i,  234;  natives 
of,  in  United  States,  134,  135,  137,  623;  children  of  immigrants  from,  employed, 
320-333,  336-347:  literacy,  i,  438-447. 

Indian:  Number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  319,  320;  employees  studied,  i, 
320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification  of  charity  patients,  ii,  286^290;  cran- 
berry pickers  in  Wisconsin,  i,  595;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-111;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii. 
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258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,   ii,  230,  231,  270;  in  schools,  ii, 
10-16, 33-42, 49-61^  64-66;  literacy,  i,  438-447.    (See  also  East  Indian.) 
Indian,  South  Amencan,  children  in  public  schools,  ii,  10-16. 
Indian,  Spanish,  children  in  public  schools,  ii,  10-16. 

Indian  Territory:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127,  129;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109. 

Indiana:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126, 128, 149, 155;citizen8nip,  i,  150;  immigrants  destined 

to,  i,  105-109;  employees  in  manufactures,  mines,  and  quarries,  i,  492;  output  of 

coal  (see  Middle  West);  Hebrew  farmers,  i,  576;  Polish  farmers,  i,  583;  insanity,  ii, 

232;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.:  ImmigrantB  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93r-115;  immigrant  banks,  ii, 

413. 
Indo-Geltic,  -European,  -Germanic.    See  Aryan. 

Induced  immigration:  Report  on,  ii,  371-386;  prohibited,  i,  25 j  law  regarding,  ii. 
376, 377^  conclusions,  i,  29;  law  encouraging  immigration,  1864,  li,  564, 565;  favored 
by  Ihresident  Lincoln,  ii,  564,  565;  efforts  of  various  States,  i,  192;  ii,  564'  by  letters, 
labor  agents,  etc.,  i,  25,  29;  Greeks,  by  padrones,  ii,  404,  405;  Italians,  by  southern 
planters,  i,  568;  Mexicans,  by  sugar  companies,  i,  687;  Bohemians,  to  Connecticut 
farms,  i,  590;  from  Japan,  i,  662;  westward,  i,  621;  from  Philippines  to  Hawaii,  i, 
704,  705;  board  to  promote  white  settlement,  Hawaii,  i,  702-708;  to  Argentina,  ii, 
639;  Australia,  ii,  631;  Canada,  i,  192;  ii,  607-610;  South  America,  i,  192. 
Industrial  Commission,  investigation  by.  ii,  574. 
Industrial  communities,  various,  described,  i,  495-497. 
Industrial  condition  abroad.    See  Occupation  abroad. 
Industrial  depression,  effects  of,  i,  179-181,  188.    (See  also  Financial  depression  of 

1907-8.} 
Industrial  organization  and  methods,  effects  of  recent  immigration  on,  i,  538-540. 
Industrial  significance  of  recent  immigration,  i,  491-541. 
Industries,  immigrants  in.    See  Manufacturing  and  mining. 
Information,  Division  of,  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  i,  40,  46;  ii, 

575,  743. 
Inman  Line,  inaugurated  third-class  or  steerage  accommodations,  1850,  ii,  594. 
Insane:  Report  on  immigration  and  insanity,  il,  223-251;  excluded,  ii,  569,  619,  620; 
law  regarding,  ii,  732,  738,  752,  773;  in  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  ii, 
248,  249;  immigration,  i,  28;  ii,  245,  246;  in  hospitals  and  institutions,  ii,  230,  232- 
237,  239,  240;  treated  in  certain  New  York  hospitals,  ii,  238,  247,  267,  268, 270-274, 
276-279,  282,  285,  290;  excluded  from  Australia,  ii,  633,  634;  Brazil,  ii,  647;  Canada, 
ii,  619,  620,  625;  New  Zealand,  ii,  637. 
Inspection: 
Abroad — 

Recommendations  of  Native  American  Association,  1838,  ii,  562;  of  joint 
committee,  1892,  ii,  572;  1907,  ii,  576;  of  Bureau  of  Immigration,  i,  201: 
President  authorized  to  provide  for,  i,  11,  28;  prevents  emigration  of 
great  numbers  of  diseased  aliens^  i,  34,  197;  account  of,  i,  193-204;  by 
whom  conducted,  i,  197,  198;  rejections,  i,  110,  195,  199;  by  steamship 
companies,  i,  26, 195, 196,  by  United  States  officials,  i,  26,  27^  195, 203, 204; 
of  alien  seamen,  ii,  357,  760;  control  stations  on  German  frontier^  i,  195, 196; 
East  Indians  rejected  at  Asiatic  ports,  i.  677;  methods  in  Belgium,  i,  195; 
Greece,  i,  196:  Hungary,  i,  196;  Italy,  i,  195,  196. 
At  Canadian  ports,  ii,  623,  626. 
At  United  States  ports — 

Inauguration  of,  i,  110, 194;  law  regarding,  ii,  737,  749,  752,  753,  787,  799,  800; 
under  law  of  1891,  i,  194;  ii,  571;  effective  in  excluding  diseased  aliens,  i, 
34;  alien  seamen,  ii,  355,  362;  proportion  debarred  after  inspection  abroad, 
i,  195,  202-204;  history  of,  i,  194.    (See  also  Aliens  debarred,  etc.) 
Inspectors,  Government,  should  be  placed  on  all  vessels  carr3ring  third-class  or  steer- 
age passengers,  i,  46. 
Insular  possessions,  immigration  law  regarding,  ii,  736,  779,  780,  796,  803. 
Intermarriage:  Possible  effect  on  change  of  type,  ii,  550, 551;  type  of  heredity  in,  ii, 
552;  Japanese  and  white  races.  Pacific  coast,  i,  676;  Mexican  and  white  races,  i,  690. 
International  agreements  for  reflation  of  immijgration,  possible,  1,  166. 
International  conference  on  subject  of  immigration  to  United  States,  President  author- 
ized to  call,  i,  10;  ii,  743. 
Interstate  commerce  in  prostitutes,  prohibited,  ii,  577, 744-747. 
Investigations,  immigration:  Earliest  congressional,  1838,  ii,  562;  Senate  select  com- 
mittee, steerage  conditions,  1853,  ii,  593;  under  Secretarv  of  Treasury,  steerage  con- 
ditions, 1873,  ii,  596;  joint  congressional  committee,  Chinese  question,  1876-7,  ii, 
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579;  Ford  committee,  1888,  ii,  569,  570;  joint  congreesional  committee,  1890,  ii,  570; 
joint  committee,  1892,  ii,  572;  Senate  committee,  1892,  ii,  572;  Industrial  Oommis- 
sion,  1898,  ii,  574;  Immip^ation  ConmiisBion,  1907,  brief  statement  of,  i,  &-21. 

InvestigatorB,  in  ^ise  of  mmiigrants,  should  be  sent  across  ocean  at  intervals  by 
Bureau  of  Immigration,  i,  46. 

Iowa:  Foreign-bom  in,  i^  127, 129, 149, 155;  citizenship,  i,  150;  Hebrew  farmers,  i,  576; 
insanity,  li,  232:  immigrant  banks,  ii,  414,  435;  regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435;  emi- 
gration to  Canada,  ii,  617;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  10&-109. 

Iranians,  number  in  Persia,  i,  259. 

Ireland:  Counties  of,  ii,  696;  races  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  population,  i,  250; 
insanity,  ii,  248,  249;  emigrants  from,  i,  250;  causes  of  emigration,  i,  187;  ii,  591; 
immigrants  to  United  States,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  1847,  ii,  592;  1882  and  1907,  i,  167; 
natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134, 135, 137, 155, 156,  623;  in  cities  of  United  States, 
i,  145;  crime,  ii,  164.  183-188, 194-197,  205-211;  insanity  and  feeble-mindedness,  ii, 
239-242;  children  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  320-333,  336-347,  506,  627-^36; 
age  classification,  i,  463-467;  earnings,  i,  366-403;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  conjugal 
condition,  i^  447-460. 

Irish:  Definition,  i,  248-250;  language,  i,  248,  249;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i, 
97,  171,  214,  215,  249,  250,  625;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i,  10&-109; 

grevious  residence  in  United  States,  i>  104;  money  on  landing^  i,  103;  immigrants 
om  Honolulu,  i,  712*  population  in  Europe,  i,  214;  number  in  United  States,  i, 
250;  number  of  household  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  601,  641,  642,  733-737; 
employees  studied,  i,  320-333, 33^-347,  506,  507,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463- 
467,  737-739;  ii,  136,  286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  literacy,  i,  446,  447, 
771;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100,  101,  172,  173,  357-363,  760;  length  c4  residence,  i, 
116,  349-356,  636,  637,  740;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  literacy, 
etc.,  i,  445, 446, 461-463,  751;  ii,  147-151, 263-266, 280-285;  number  of  breadwinners, 
i,  778,  803,  825,  834;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366,  761,  762,  825,  834;  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  1,  799-801,  825.  834;  in  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing,  i,  825;  in  ouild- 
ing  trades,  i,  789.  790,  825;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i,  789,  791,  792,  814,  815,  825;  in 
collar,  cun,  and  snirt  manufacturing,  i,  834;  in  cotton  mills,  i,  825,  834;  in  domestic 
and  personal  service,  i,  655,  804-806,  825,  834;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i,  784,  785, 
825;  laborers,  i,  780,  781,  825;  in  laundries,  i,  834;  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits,  i,  825,  834;  miners  and  quarrymen,  i,  782,  783,  825;  in  needle  trades,  i,  808, 
809,  834;  in  paper  and  pulp  mills,  i,  834;  peddlers,  i,  825,  834;  in  professional  service, 
i,  797,  798,  825,  834;  salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  i,  793,  794,  816,  817,  825,  834;  in  silk 
mills,  i,  834;  steam  railroad  employees,  i,  825;  teachers,  i,  819,  820,  834;  in  textile 
mills,  i,  786,  787,  811,  812,  825,  834;  in  tobacco  and  a^  making,  i,  825,  834;  in 
trade  and  transportation,  i,  825,  834;  in  woolen  mills,  i,  834;  wages  and  earnings, 
i,  366-403,  405-411,  764-767:  femily  income,  i,  412-417,  766;  charity  seekers,  li, 
95-153;  in  charity  hospitals,  li,  258-262,  270-275,  277;  insanity  and  mental  defects, 
ii,  228,  237,  238-244,  248,  249,  270;  crime,  ii,  164,  174,  179,  181,  182,  189-193,  198- 
204,  211-220;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  gainful  occupation  in  the  home,  i,  752;  status 
of  children,  i,  470-474,  763;  ii,  14^-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-31,  33-42,  4^-61, 
64-72,  7ft-82;  proportion  of  children,  i,  739;  literacy,  i,  99,  175^  438-447,  770,  771: 
citizenship,  i,  484-489,.  771,  772;  ii,  152,  153;  in  labor  unions,  i^  417-419;  conjugal 
condition,  i,  447-460;  ii,  137-142;  fecimdity,  ii,  457-500;  location  of  wife,  i,  459, 
460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422,  757-759;  size  of  apart- 
ments and  of  households,  i,  426-430,  741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  43(M38,  743-747; 
boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426,  748-751;  water  supply,  i,  753;  toilet  accommo- 
dations, i,  754;  care  of  apartment,  i,  755;  return  movement,  i,  112-118,  180,  182; 
visits  abroad,  i,  461-463:  number  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  i,  513;  number  in  Whiting, 
Ind.,  i,  528:  m  Canada,  li,  611,  614,  625. 

Iron  and  steel  manufacturing:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  297, 298;  households  and 
employees  studied,  i,  294,  323-326,  332,  333;  male  breadwinners  engaged  in,  i,  783- 
786,  821-829;  earnings,  i,  384-386,  390-392,  394;  fewer  skilled  and  specialized 
employees  than  formerly,  i,  495;  Japanese  in  plant  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  i,  66^. 

Iron  ore  mining:  Households  and  employees  studied,  i,  294,  323-326,  332,  333;  earn- 
ings, i,  384-386,  390-392,  394. 

Israelite.    See  Hebrew. 

Italian:  Definition,  i,  250-253;  number  of  persons  speaking,  i,  235;  number  of  immi- 
grants admitted,  i,  214,  215,  252;  population  in  Europe,  i,  213,  250-252;  number 
in  United  States,  i,  252;  number  in  France,  i,  240;  communities  and  persons  studied 
in  agriculture,  i,  551,  559,  560;  ages  of  charity  patients,  ii,  286-290;  len^  of  resi- 
dence of  students,  ii,  84,  85;  length  of  residence  of  charity  patients,  ii,  263-266, 
280-285;  number  of  breadwinners,  i,  559,  778,  803,  826,  835;  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, i,  39,  559,  562^565,  567-575,  651,  652,  800,  826,  835;  in  boot  and  shoe  maDtt- 
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fftcturing,  i.  826;  in  building  trades,  i,  789,  826;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i,  791,  814,  826, 
835;  in  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing,  i,  835;  in  cotton  mills,  i,  826,  835; 
in  domestic  and  personal  service,  i,  805,  826,  835;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i,  784,  826; 
laborers,  i,  781,  826;  in  laimdries,  i,  835;  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits, 
i,  826,  835;  miners  and  quarrymen,  i,  783,  826;  in  needle  trades,  i,  809,  835;  m  paper 
and  pulp  mills,  i,  835;  peddlers,  i,  826,  835;  in  professional  service,  i,  797,  798,  826, 
835;  salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  i,  794,  817,  826,  835;  in  silk  mills,  i,  835;  steam  railroad 
employees,  i,  826;  teachers,  i,  819,  835;  in  textile  mills,  i,  787,  811,  826,  835;  in 
tobacco  and  cigar  making,  i,  826,  835;  in  trade  and  transportation,  i,  826,  835;  in 
woolen  mills,  i,  835;  wages  and  eamines,  i,  670,  686,  687;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  413; 
padrone  system,  i,  29;  ii,  391,  392;  exploitation,  ii,  406;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  25S- 
262,  270-275,  278;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  238,  244,  249,  270;  crime,  ii,  164, 
173, 174, 179, 181, 18^-193, 198-204,  211-221;  in  schools,  ii,  76-82;  fecundity,  ii,  457- 
482,  494-500;  changes  in  bodily  form  of  Sicilians  and-  Neapolitans,  ii,  505-545; 
number  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  i,  514;  immigrants  to  Hawaii,  i,  702;  in  Canada,  ii,  611, 
625,  626;  immigrants  to  Argentina,  ii,  640-641;  to  Brazil,  ii,  645,  646. 
Italian,  North:  Number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  171,  214,  215,  625;  jwoportion 
of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104; 
money  on  landing,  i,  103;  immigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  712;  population  in  Europe, 
i,  214;  number  in  Austria-Hungary,  i,  219;  number  of  households  and  persons 
studied,  i,  316-320,  557,  601,  639^642,  733-737;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333, 
336-347,  506, 507,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467, 602, 603,  737-739;  ii,  136;  age 
at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446, 447, 481-484,  609, 
612,  769-771;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100, 101,  172, 173,  357-363,  607,  608,  760;  length 
of  residence,  1,  116,  349-356,  603,  636,  637,  740;  residence  in  United  States,  effect 
on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463, 477-481,  610,  613,  751,  769; 
ii,  147-151;  residence  in  agricultural  locality,  i,  604;  number  of  breadwinners, 
i,  778,  803;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366,  761,  762,  826,  835;  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, i,  799,  800;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411,  685,  764^767;  family 
income,  i,  412^17,  766;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-153;  insanity  and  mental  defects, 
ii,  228,  237;  crime,  ii,  211-220;  prostitution,  ii,332;  gainful  occupation  in  the  home, 
i,  752;  status  of  children,  i,  470474, 614, 763;  u,  143^147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16, 18-31, 
33-42,  49-55,  64-71;  proportion  of  children,  i,  739;  Uteracy,  i,  99,  175,  438-447, 
612,  613,  770,  771;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484,  609-611,  768-770;  ii,  151,  152; 
citizenship,  i,  484-489,  606,  771,  772;  ii,  152,  153;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417-419;  con- 
jugal condition,  i,  447-460,  605;  ii,  137-142;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home 
ownership,  i,  467-470,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422,  757-759;  size  of  apartments  and  of 
households,  i,  426-430,  741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  430438,  743-747;  boarders 
and  lodgers,  i,  422-426,  748-751;  water  supply,  i,  753;  toilet  accommodations,  i,  754; 
care  of  apartment,  i,  755j  return  movement,  i,  112-118,  180,  182;  visits  abroad, 
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money  on  landing,  i,  103;  immigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  712;  population  in  Europe, 
i,  214;  number  m  Austria-Hungary,  i,  219;  number  of  households  and  persons 
studied,  i,  316-320,  557, 601,  639-642,  733-737;  employees  studied,  320-333, 336-347, 
506,  507,  627-^6;  age  classification,  i,  463-467,  602,  603,  737-739;  ii,  136;  age  at 
time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484,  609, 
612,  769-771;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100-102,  172,173,  357-363,  607,  608,  760;  length 
of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356,  603,  636,  637,  740;  residence  in  United  States,  effect 
on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481,  610,  613,  751,  769; 
ii,  147-151;  residence  in  agricultural  locality,  i,  604;  number  of  breadwinners, 
i,  778,  803;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366,  761,  762,  826,  835;  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, i,  694,  595,  799,  800;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411,  685,  764^767: 
family  income,  i,  412-417,  766;  charity  seekers^  ii,  95-153;  insanity  and  mental 
defects,  ii,  228,  237;  crime,  ii,  174,  211-220;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  gainful  occupation 
in  the  home,  i,  752;  status  of  children,  i,  47lM74,  614,  763;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools, 
ii,  10-16,  18-31,  3342,  49-55,  64r-72;  proportion  of  children,  i,  739;  literacy,  i,  99, 
175,  438-447,  612,  613,  770,  771;  English-speaking,  i,  474^84,  609-611,  768-770; 
ii,  151,  152;  citizenship,  i,  484^489,  606,  771,  772;  ii,  152,  153;  in  labor  unions, 
i,  417-419;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460,  605;  ii,  137-142;  changes  in  bodily  form, 
ii.  505;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470,  756;  rent  paid, 
i,'419-422,  757-759;  size  of  apartments  and  of  households,  i,  426-430,  741-743;  per- 
sons per  room,  1,  430-438,  743-747;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426,  748-751;  water 
supply,  i^  753;  toilet  accommodations,  1,  754:  care  of  apartment,  i,  755;  return 
movement,  i,  112-118,  180,  182;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463. 
Italian  emigration  law,  prohibits  issuing  of  passports  to  criminalB  subject  to  exclusioii 
from  United  States,  i,  28. 
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Italic  or  Romance  population,  i,  226. 

Italy:  Provinces  of,  ii,  696;  races  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  population,  i,  261,  252; 
numberof  French  in,  i,  240, 251;  Gypsies^  i,  245;  Italians,  i,  252;  Albanians,  Greeks, 
Slavs,  and  Spaniards,  i,  151;  illiteiracy,  i,  177,  251;  crime  and  secret  organizations, 
i,  251;  insanity,  ii,  248, 249;  immicTant  remittances  to,  ii,  425^  427, 429;  investi^tions 
in,  by  Royal  Italian  Agricultural  Commission,  i,  165;  solicitation  of  emigration  by 
steamship  ticket  agents  prohibited,  i,  191 ;  endeavors  to  prevent  emi^tion  to  United 
States  of  excludable  persons,  i,  193;  penal  certificates,  u,  221;  medical  examination 
of  emigrants,  i,  195;  steerage  laws,  referred  to,  ii,  599,  6()0,  601;  Government  super- 
vision of  ships  at  sea,  ii,  602;  emigration  from,  i,  184,  252;  rejected  immigrants 
may  claim  damages  from  steaniship  company,  i,  197;  deserting  seamen  from,  ii,  360: 
immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  1882  and  1907,  i,  167;  natives  of,  in  United 
States,  i,  134, 136, 137, 155, 156, 623;  in  cities  of  United  States,  i,  145;  crime,  ii,  164, 
183-188,  194-197,  205-211;  insanity  and  feeble-mindednees,  ii,  239-242;  children 
of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i, 
463-467;  earnings,  i,  366-403;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460. 

J. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  deserting  seamen  at  port  of,  ii,  360. 

Jamaica.    See  West  Indies,  number  of  immigrants  from. 

Jamaican,  immigrants  to  Canada,  ii,  612. 

Janitresses,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838. 

Janopoulos  and  Manetas  Bros.,  promoters  of  Greek  idioe-shining  parlors,  ii,  398. 

Japan:  Population  and  distribution,  i,  253;  religions,  i,  253;  agreement  witli  United 
States  regarding  immigration,  i,  41;  ii,  584;  discourages  emigration  to  United  States, 
ii,  584;  agreement  with  Canada,  ii,  623;  immigrant  remittances  to,  ii,  427;  immi- 
grants from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134,  136,  137,  623; 
m  city  employments  in  the  West,  i,  672;  children  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i, 
320^3,  336-347,  627-636;  literacy,  i,  438-447. 

Japanese:  Definition,  i,  253;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  215,  253^  660; 
proportion  of  males,  i,  98,  6i62;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  IJnitea 
States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103;  number  and  distribution,  i,  253;  number  in 
United  States,  i,  624,  655,  6^;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i, 
316-320,  553,  557,  601,  63^-642;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636; 
age  classification,  i,  463-467,  602,  603,  662,  663,  676;  ii,  286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming, 
effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447.  481-484,  609,  612;  occupation 
abroad,  i,  100,  101,  357-363,  607,  608;  length  of  residence,  1,  116,  349-356,  603,  636, 
637;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-spealdng,  literacy,  etc., 
i,  445,  446,  477-481,  610,  613;  ii,  263-266;  residence  in  agricultural  locality,  i,  604; 
occupation,  i,  117,  118,  364,  658,  663,  664;  in  a^cultund  pursuits,  i,  591,  592,  667, 
672;  m  business  for  self,  i,  673,  674;  in  canneries,  i,  658;  in  city  employments,  i, 
672;  in  domestic  and  T>erBonal  service,  i,  673;  laborers,  i,  659,  661,  666;  in  sugar- 
beet  fields,  i,  594,  687,"  688;  displacements,  i,  594,  659,  667-669;  strike  breakers,  i, 
664;  wages  and  earnings,  i.  407,  646,  658,  665,  670,  678,  683;  cost  of  laborers'  sub- 
sistence, i,  675;  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-109;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272; 
insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237,  238,  270;  prostitution,  ii,  332,  337,  338,  346; 
in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-27,  64-66,  76-80;  literacy,  i,  99,  43&-447,  612,  613;  English- 
speaking,  i,  474-484,  609-611'  in  labor  unions,  i,  418,  668,  688;  conjugal  condition, 
i,  447-460,  605;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  persons  per  room,  i.  430-438;  boarders 
and  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  return  movement,  i,  112-118,  662;  exclusion,  i,  253,  660, 
661,  691;  ii,  577;  eligible  classes,  i.  661;  legisUtion,  i,  661;  ii,  757,  758;  in  Pacific 
Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  States,  i,  660-676;  ii,  415;  in  Hawau,  i,  699-703,  709-717; 
conclusions  and  recommendations,  i,  41,  47;  schedule  forms  used  in  investigation, 
ii,  653-662,  668-670,  674-677,  680,  681;  in  Canada,  i,  661;  ii,  611,  623,  626,  628, 
629;  immigrants  to  Australia,  ii,  635. 

Japanese  and  other  immigrant  races  in  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  States, 
abstract  of  report  on,  i,  617-694. 

Japhetic.    See  Aryan. 

Java,  population  of,  i,  233. 

Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  IL  8. 

Jenks,  Jeremiah  W.,  member  of  Immimtion  Commission,  i,  12. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 

Jew.    See  Hebrew. 

Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society  of  New  York,  i,  575,  576,  578. 

Jmouds.    See  Lithuanians. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  ii,  8. 
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Johnstown,  Pft.,  public  school  pupils,  ii,  12,  13,  17-23,  33-36,  75. 
Joliet,  111.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 
Juvenile  immigration  to  Cuiada,  u,  615. 

K. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115. 

Ealliontzis,  Const.,  Greek  physician  in  Chicago,  letter  signed  by,  ii,  398. 

Kansas:  Act  organizing  Territory  of,  referred  to,  ii,  564;  loreign-bom  in,  i,  127, 129, 
149, 155;  citizenship,  i,  150;  insane  in,  ii,  232;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  regulation 
of  bankmg,  ii,  435;  employees  in  manufactures,  mines,  and  quarries,  i,  492;  output 
of  coal  (see  Southwest);  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  12, 13, 17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  49-63; 
parochial  school  pupils,  ii,  64-72,  75;  immigrant  bauks,  ii,  413. 

Kaplanis,  8.  I.,  party  to  Greek  loan  contract,  ii,  407,  408. 

Kaplanis  Bros.:  Convicted  of  violating  contract-labor  law,  ii,  406;  parties  to  Greek 
loan  contract,  ii,  407. 

Keane,  classification  of  races  by,  i,  211,  223-225,  257,  281. 

Keltic.    See  Celtic. 

Kenrick  Seminary,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  ii,  8. 

Kentucky:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127, 129;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  insanity, 
ii,  232;  few  immigrants  in  bituminous  coal  mining,  i,  505,  506;  peonage,  ii,  445; 
no  regulation  of  private  or  immigrant  banks^  ii,  435. 

Key  West,  Fla.,  deserting  seamen  at  port  of,  ii,  360, 

Kindemirtens,  children  of  various  races  in,  ii,  24-26. 

King,  W.  L.  Mackenzie,  Canadian  Minister  of  Labor,  ii,  627,  629. 

Know-Notiiing  movement,  ii,  562-564. 

Korea,  number  of  Japanese  in,  i,  253. 

Korean:  Definition,  i,  253;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  215,  253;  exclusion 
of,  i,  691;  ii,  577;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  resi- 
dence, i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied, 
i,  642;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  occupation  abroad,  i^  100- 
102;  lengthoiresidence.i,  116,349-356,  636,  637;  ii,  84;  on  sugar  plantation,  i,  715; 
insanity  and  mental  delects,  ii,  237;  in  schools,  i,  714;  ii,  10-16,  76-80;  literacy, 
i,  99,  43&-447;  return  movement,  i,  112-118;  in  Hawaii,  i,  701,  702,  709-711;  law 
regarding  immigration,  i,  661;  ii,  757,  758;  recommendation,  i,  47. 

Koutsou&mis,  L.  M.,  Greek  steamship  agent,  ii,  382. 

Krainer.    See  Slovenian. 

Kruszka,  Waclaw,  writer,  (quoted,  i,  581-583. 

Kurds,  number  in  Persia,  i,  259. 

Ij. 

Labor,  demand  for,  during  Civil  War,  ii,  565. 

Labor,  skilled:  Definition  of  term,  ii,  758;  recommendations,  i,  47;  imported  to 
establish  industries,  i,  541;  in  plate  glass  manufacture,  i,  519^23,  525,  526;  in  Pat- 
erson  silk  mills,  i,  529;  may  be  imported  if  not  available  in  United  States,  i,  29,  47; 
ii,  377.  381,  621;  law  regarding,  ii,  733;  immigrants  reporting  occupation  as,  1899- 
1910,  1,  100-102,  172-174;  Chinese,  excluded  for  ten  years  by  law  of  1882,  ii,  580; 
bonuspaidbyCanadafor,  ii,  608;  imported  to  Hawaii,  i,  706;  Japanese  in  Hawaii, 

'  i.  716. 

Labor,  unskilled:  Definition  of  term,  ii,  758;  conclusions  and  recommendations,  i,  37- 
39, 47;  induced  immigration  of,  i,  189;  ii,  381-386;  immigrants  reporting  occupation 
as,  1899-1910,  i,  100-102,  172-174,  358,  361;  male  breadwinners  engaged  in,  i, 
779-782;  imnugrants  in  cities,  i,  761, 762;  recent  immigration,  i,  37;  an  oversupply, 
i,  39;  effects  on  industry,  i,  493, 494;  lack  of  training  and  experience,  i,  498;  employ- 
ment made  possible  by  use  of  machinery,  i,  494,  495;  in  glass  industry,  i,  519,  520; 
recent  immigrants  in  the  West,  i,  645;  Chinese  in  CalOornia,  i,  655,  656;  East 
Indians  on  Pacific  Coast^  i,  678,  679:  Greeks  on  railroads,  ii,  405,  406;  Japanese  in 
West,  i,  666;  Mexicans,  i.  682-689;  Poles,  i,  581;  scarcity  of,  in  Europe,  as  result  of 
emigration,  i,  169;  cost  oi  importii^  to  Hawaii,  i,  703;  on  sugar  plantations,  Hawaii, 
L  715;  bonus  paid  by  Canada  for,  ii,  608;  immigration  to  Canaaa,  ii,  613.  (See  also 
Laborers.) 

Labor  agents:  Immigration  induced  by,  i,  29;  ii,  381,  382,  384;  in  New  York,  supply 
labor  for  South,  ii,  445;  in  Boston,  supply  labor  for  Maine  forests,  ii,  447;  Japanese, 
in  West,  i,  664,  665;  fees  charged  Greek  railroad  laborers,  ii,  405,  406.  {See  also 
Employment  agencies.) 


870  The  Immigration  Commission. 

Labor  oiganizationa:  Vigilant  in  preventing  imixHrtation  of  skilled  labor,  ii,  381;  effects 
upon,  of  employment  of  recent  immigrants,  i,  501,  530-538;  effects  of,  i,  534,  647; 
in  bituminous  coal  mining,  i,  532-537;  in  cotton-goods  manufacturing,  i,  537,  538; 
not  any  among  seasonal  farm  laborers,  i,  600,  601;  in  packing  houses  and  fruit 
associations,  i,  693;  immigrants  in,  various  industries,  i,  298-313,  417-419;  native 
and  foreign  born  compared,  i,  418;  old  and  new  inum^tion  compared,  i,  419; 
opposition  to  employment  of  Asiatics,  i,  663;  among  Ghmese,  i,  656,  668;  among 
Japanese,  i,  664^  665,  668,  669,  675,  688. 

Laborers:  Definition  of  term,  ii,  788,794:  male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829; 
femalebreadwinneis,i,  830-^38;  exclusion  of  Chinese,  ii,  581^582,  783-785,  788,  789, 
792j  793;  Japanese  excluded,  ii,  584.    (See  also  Labor,  unskilled.) 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115. 

Land  area:  Of  Argentina,  ii,  639;  of  Brazil,  ii,  645;  of  United  States  and  Australia 
compared,  ii,  631. 

Lands,  government:  Homestead  act  of  1862,  ii,  564;  in  Hawaii,  i,  718-721;  in  Canada, 
ii,  614,  617. 

Lane  Theoloeical  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  ii,  8. 

Languages:  Various  famihes  of,  defined,  i,  217-219;  classification  of  Slavic  tongues,  i, 
274,  275;  of  Teutonic  group,  i,  281;  number  of  persons  speaking  various,  i,  235. 

Lapouge,  de,  classification  of  races  by,  i,  218. 

Lapps:  Northern  Finns,  i,  236;  number  of,  i,  269;  children  in  public  schools  in 
United  States,  ii,  10-16. 

Latimer,  Asbury  C,  member  of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  11,  12,  165. 

Lauck,  W.  Jett,  author  of  report  on  immigrants  in  manufacturing  and  mining,  i,  2,  3; 
abstract  of  report,  i,  285-541. 

Laundries:  Female  breadwinners  employed  in,  i,  830-838;  number  of  employees 
studied,  the  West,  i,  627-634;  Chinese  in  San  Francisco,  i,  655,  659. 

Law:  Males  engaged  in  practice  of,  i,  818;  students  of,  ii,  76-79,  82,  83;  no  provision 
for  enforcement  of  Tlurteenth  Amendment,  ii,  446,  447;  regarding  banking,  various 
States,  ii,  434-436;  steerage  law,  ii,  561, 564,  602.  (See  also  Legislation,  Immigration 
law.  Steerage  legislation,  etc) 

Lawrence,  Mass.:  Population,  i,  512-516;  historv  of  immigration  to,  i,  512-516; 
foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizensnip,  i,  152. 

Leather  manufacturing:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  309,  310;  households  and 
employees  studied,  i,  294,323-^33;  racial  displacements,  i,  529,  530;  earning^,  i, 
384-386, 388-395.    {See  also  Boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  and  Glove  manufactunng.) 

Lech.    See  Polish. 

Legislation:  Recommendations  regarding,  i,  45-48;  immigration,  1907,  i,  9-11,  194; 
ii,  575-577;  concerning  Chinese,  i,  657;  ii,  578-584|  steerage,  ii,  585-602;  white- 
slave traffic,  ii,  327-329;  to  control  immigrant  banking,  ii,  436-438;  Canadian,  ii, 
628, 629.  (See  also  Federal  immigration  legislation.  Steerage  l^islation.  Law,  Im- 
migration law,  etc.) 

Letts.    See  Lithuanians. 

Libau,  Kussia:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  rejections,  i,  199;  number  of  immi- 
grants from,  and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

Limitation  of  number  of  Japanese  passports  to  Canada,  by  agreement  between  Gov- 
ernments, ii,  629. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  favored  encouragement  of  immigration,  ii,  564,  565. 

Lincoln,  Nebr.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-116. 

Lindsay,  William  Schaw,  writer,  referred  to,  ii,  594. 

Linnaeus,  classification  of  races,  i,  210, 257. 

Literacy:  Of  population  10  years  of  age  or  over,  i,  156-159;  of  European  immigrants 
14  yeare  of  a^e  or  over,  i,  175, 176;  of  immiCTants  in  cities,  i,  730,  770,  771;  in  various 
industries,  i,  298-813,438-447, 612, 613;  old  and  new  immigration  compared,  i, 
443'  European  races  in  West,  i,  649;  Bohemians  in  agriculture,  i,  589;  Ruaaian 
Hebrew  farmers,  i,  580;  Russians  in  Hawaii^  i,  707;  inadequate  school  faciUties 
among  ItaHans  in  South,  i,  572.    {See  also  Ilbteracy.) 

Literacy  test:  Proposed  by  Conmiission  as  means  of  restriction,  i,  47,  48;  minority 
report,  i,  49;  proposed  at  various  other  times,  i,  10;  ii,  572-675;  may  be  applied 
under  Austrahan  law,  ii,  633-635;  under  New  Zealand  law,  ii,  637^  638. 

Lithuanian:  Definition,  i,  253, 255;  reli^ons^  i,  254;  number  of  immigrants  admitted, 
i,  97,  171,  214,  215,  255,  625;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United 
States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214,  254;  num- 
ber of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  557,  601,  733-737;  employees 
studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  506,  507,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467,  602, 
603,  737-739;  ii,  136,  286-290;  age  at  time  of  coining,  e£fect  on  English-speaking 
and  Uteracy,  1,  446,  447,  481-484,  609,  612,  76^771;  occupation  abroad,  i,  10O-1Q2, 
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172,  173,  357-363,  760;  length  of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356,  603,  636,  637,  740;  ii, 
84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i, 
445,  446,  461-463,  477-481,  610,  613,  751,  769;  ii,  147-151,  263-266,  280-285;  resi- 
dence in  agricultural  locality,  i,  604;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366,  761,  762; 
wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-411,  764-767;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  413;  family  income, 
i,  412-417,  766;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-153;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272; 
insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237,  270;  crime,  ii,  173,  198-204,  211-220; 
status  of  children,  i,  470-474,  763;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-31,  33-42, 
49-55,  64-66,  72,  76-80;  proportion  of  children,  i,  739;  literacy,  i,  99,  175,  438-447, 
612,  613,  770,  771;  English-speaking,  i,  474r484,  609-611,  76^-770;  ii,  151,  152; 
citizenship,  i,  484-489,  606,  771^  772;  li,  152,  153;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417,  419; 
conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  li,  137-142;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home 
ownership,  i,  467-470,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422,  757-759;  size  of  apartments  and 
of  households,  i,  426-430,  741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438,  743-747;  boarders 
and  lodgers,  i,  422-426,  748-751;  water  supply,  i,  753;  toilet  accommodations,  i, 
754;  care  of  apartment,  i,  755;  return  movement,  i,  112-118,  180,  182;  visits 
abroad,  i,  461-463;  number  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  i,  515;  number  in  Whiting,  Ind., 
i,  528. 

Littauer  amendment,  House  of  Representatives,  1906,  i,  10;  ii,  576. 

Little  Russian:  Definition  of  term,  i,  267;  number,  i,  250.  (See  aUo  Russian  and 
Ruthenian.) 

Liverpool,  England:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  rejections,  i,  199;  number  of 
immigrants  from,  and  number  debarrea  for  medical  causes,  i,  202;  nearly  all  British 
embarked  from,  prior  to  1847,  ii,  592. 

Livi,  investi^tions  of,  referred  to,  ii,  550. 

Living  conditions.    See  Housing  conditions. 

Living  expenses:  East  Indians  on  Pacific  coast,  i,  680;  Japanese,  i,  675;  Mexicans,  i, 
689;  ranch  hands,  California,  i,  670:  seasonal  farm  laborers,  i,  599;  Greek  peasants 
abroad,  ii,  403.    (See  also  Rent  paid.) 

Lloyd,  Jessie  C,  author  of  report  on  immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  i,  2;  abstract 
of  report,  ii,  87-157. 

Loans  of  immigrant  bankers,  ii,  424,  425. 

Location  of  wives  of  immigrants:  In  various  industries,  i,  459,  460;  old  and  new  immi- 
gration compared,  i,  460;  recent  immigrants  in  the  West,  i,  649;  Japanese,  i,  662, 
663;  East  Indians,  i,  677,  678,  680;  Mexicans,  i,  689;  in  Hawaii,  i,  700. 

Locomotive  building  and  repairing,  employees  studied,  i,  336-338,  343-348. 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  member  of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  11. 

Londonderry,  Ireland:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  number  of  immigrants  from, 
and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

Longstaff,  estimate  of,  as  to  number  of  Irish  in  Canada,  i,'  249. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  12,  13,  17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii, 
49-63;  parochial  school  pupils,  ii,  64-72,  75;  study  of  immigrant  families  in  West 
limited  to,  i,  638. 

Lost  time,  curtailed  number  of  working  da3rs  due  to  oversupply  of  labor,  i,  39,  367. 

Louisiana:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127,  129;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  Italians 
admitted  and  departed,  i,  568;  Italian  communities  studied,  i,  560,  566;  Hebrew 
fanners,  i,  576;  insanity  in,  ii,  232;  regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435;  cases  of  peonage, 
ii,  445:  American  Republican  party  established,  ii,  561. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115. 

Lowell,  Mass.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152:  history  of 
immigration,  i,  508-612;  early  cotton  mills  described,  i,  507-510;  puolic  school 
pupils,  ii,  12,  13,  17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  49-63;  parochisd  school  pupils,  ii, 
64-72,  75. 

Lowland  Scotch:  Definition,  i,  272,  273;  number,  i,  273. 

Lumber  industry:  Employees  in  West,  i,  626-629;  East  Indians  in  mills  of  Northwest, 
i,  678;  Japanese  in,  i,  664;  peonage  in  camps  in  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,  ii, 
447;  in  canips  in  Maine,  ii,  447-449. 

Luxembiug:  Number  of  Germans  in,  i,  243;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134, 
135,  137. 

Lynn,  Mass.:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  12,  13,  17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  49-63; 
parochial  school  pupils,  ii,  64-72,  75;  immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115. 

M. 

Macalester  Collie,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  ii,  8. 
Macdonald,  A.  Fraser,  writer,  referred  to,  ii,  594. 
Macedonia,  population  of,  i,  282. 
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Macedonian:  Number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320;  employees  stud- 
ied, i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  age  at  time  of  com- 
ing, effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446, 447, 481-484;  occupation  abroad, 
i,  357-363;  length  of  residence,  i,  349-356;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on 
literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481;  occupation,  i,  364;  wages  and  earnings, 
i,  366-403,  408,  409;  padrone  system,  ii,  392,  393;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16;  Ei^lidi- 
speakin^,  i,  474-484;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  in  labor  unions,  i,  418;  conjugal  con- 
(Ution,  1,  447-460;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  persons  per 
room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463.  (See 
also  Bulgarian.) 

Machinery:  Has  made  possible  the  employment  of  unskilled  labor,  i,  495;  in  leather 
factories,  i,  529;  in  glass  works,  i,  519-522,  524-526;  plate-glass  plant  not  uidng, 
described,  i,  523,  524. 

Machinists,  male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829. 

Mack,  Julian  W.,  hearing  before  Immigration  Conmiission,  i,  19. 

McKeesport,  Pa.:  Foreicn-born  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 

McKellip  Veterinary  College,  Chicago,  111.,  ii,  8. 

McLaurin,  Anselm  J.,  member  of  Inunigration  Commission,  i,  11, 12. 

McLean,  Francis  H.,  assisted  in  study  of  immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  i,  2;  ii,  91,  92. 

McMaster,  J.  B.,  article  in  Forum  referred  to,  li,  563. 

Madeira,  immigration  from,  to  Hawaii,  i,  704,  708;  ii,  629. 

Magyar:  Defimtion,  i,  255,  256;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  171,  214,  215, 
255,  625;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104; 
money  on  landing,  i,  103;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214,  238, 255;  number  in  Austria- 
Hui^;ary,  i,  219;  number  in  Roumania,  i,  263;  number  of  households  and  penoos 
studied,  i,  316-320,  557,  601,  642,  733-737;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347, 
506,  507,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467,  737-739;  ii,  136,  286-290;  age  at 
time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446, 447, 481-484, 769-771; 
occupation  abroad,  i,  100-102,  172,  173,  357-363,  760;  length  of  residence,  i,  116, 
'  349-356,  603,  636,  637,  740;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English- 
speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461^63,  477-481,  751,  769;  ii,  147-151,  263-266, 
280-285;  residence  in  agricultural  locality,  i,  604;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-^66, 
761,  762;  in  a^cultural  pursuits,  i,  591;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411, 
764-767;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  413;  family  income,  i,  412-417,  766;  charity  seekers, 
ii,  95-153;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-262,  270-275;  insanity  and  mental  defects, 
ii,  228,  237,  238,  270;  crime,  ii,  211-220;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  gainful  occupation 
in  the  home,  i,  752;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474,  763;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii, 
10-16,  18-31,  33-42,  49-55,  64-66,  76-80;  proportion  of  children,  i,  739;  literacy,  i, 
99,  175,  438-447,  770,  771;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484,  768-770;  ii,  151,  152; 
citizenship,  i,  484-489,  771,  772;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417-419;  conjugal  condition,  i, 
447^60;  ii,  137-142;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470,  756; 
rent  paid,  i,  419-422,  757-759;  size  of  apartments  and  of  households  studied,  i, 
426-430,  741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438,  743-747;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i, 
422-426,  748-751;  water  supply,  i,  753;  toilet  accommodations,  i,  754;  care  of  apart- 
ment, i,  755;  return  movement,  i,  112-118,  180,  182;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463; 
number  in  Whiting,  Ind.,  i,  528.    {See  also  Hungarian.) 

Maine:  Foreign-born  in,  i,  126,  128,  149,  155;  citizenship,  i,  150;  immigrants  destined 
to,  i,  105-109;  insanity,  ii,  232;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  regulation  of  banking,  U, 
435;  contract-labor  law,  ii,  448;  peona^,  ii,  447-449. 

Malav:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  10-16;  immigrants  to  Australia,  ii,  635;  to  Canada, 
ii,  611. 

Malaysia,  number  of  East  Indians  in,  i,  258. 

Maiden,  Mass.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115. 

Males,  races  with  particularly  high  or  low  percentages  of,  i,  98.  (See  aUo  Citizenship, 
Sex,  etc.) 

Maltese,  immigration  to  Canada,  ii,  611. 

Manchester,  N.  H.:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  12,  13,  17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii, 
49-63;  parochial  school  pupils,  ii,  64-72,  75. 

Manchuna:  Induced  immigration  from,  to  Hawaii,  i,  704-708;  yearly  earnings  of  field 
laborers,  i,  705. 

Manifests  of  steamship  passengers,  law  regardii^,  ii,  735,  736,  762,  769,  787. 

Mann,  A.  Dudley,  quoted  as  to  number  of  British  immigrants  to  United  States, 
1846-47,  ii,  592. 

Manufacturers,  officials,  etc.,  male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829. 

Manufactures,  capital  and  value  of  products,  1880-1905,  i,  491. 
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Manu^turiiig  and  mechanical  pursuits:  Male  breadwinners  engaged  in,  i,  821-829; 
female  bresSlwinners,  i,  830-838;  immigrants  in  cities,  i;  761,  762;  Chinese,  in  San 
Francisco,  i,  659. 

Manufacturing  and  mining:  Abstract  of  report  on  immigrants  in,  i,  285-541;  branches 
studied,  i,  293,  294;  scope  and  method  of  investigation,  i,  293-296;  schedule  forms 
used,  ii,  653-662,  668-670,  674-681;  wage-earners  employed  east  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, i,  492,  493:  immigrants  largely  employed  in  West,  i,  626;  effect  of  new  immi- 
gration on  establishment  of  new  inaustnes,  i,  541;  conclusions  regarding,  i,  37-39. 

Manx,  a  dialect  spoken  on  Isle  of  Man,  i,  225. 

Mark,  Mary  Louise,  author  of  report  on  immigrants  in  dtiee,  i,  2, 12;  abstract  of  report, 
i,  723-772. 

MaFseille,  France:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  number  of  immigrants  from,  and 
number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

Maryland:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126.  128,  149,  155;  citizenship,  i^  150;  inuhigrants 
destined  to,  i,  105-109;  number  of  employees  in  manu^tures,  mines,  and  quarries, 
i,  492;  insanity  J  ii,  232;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  no  regulation  of  private  or  immi- 
grant banking,  li,  435 

Masons,  brick  and  stone,  male  breadwinners  reix)rted  as,  i,  821-829. 

Massachusetts:  Foreign-Dom  in,  i,  126, 128^  149,  151,  155;  number  of  Hebrews,  i,  247; 
Hebrew  farmers,  i,  576;  Polish  farmers,  i,  583;  citizenship,  i,  150,  152;  imniimnts 
destined  to,  i,  105-109;  emigration  from,  to  Canada,  ii,  617;  number  of  employees 
in  manufactures,  mines,  and  quames,  i,  492;  female  immigrants  in  domestic  service 
and  in  textile  mills,  i,  810;  insanity,  ii,  232^  conunitments  to  penal  institutions,  ii, 
204-211;  inmiigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  r^ulation  of  immigrant  banking,  ii,  435-437; 
bank  commissioner  referred  to,  ii,  438;  immigration  law  of  1837  referred  to,  ii,  567. 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  Boston,  Mass.,  ii,  8. 

Massadiusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.,  ii,  8. 

Masso,  opinion  of,  as  to  length  of  time  ItalUms  stay  in  United  States,  i,  252. 

May  laws  of  Russia,  effect  on  emigration,  i,  577,  584. 

Meat  pecking.    See  Slaughtering  and  meat  packing. 

Mechanics,  number  emigrating  to  Canada,  ii,  613.  {Su  dUo  Manufacturing  and 
mechanical  pursuits.) 

Medical  inspection.    See  Inspection. 

Medicine:  Males  eng^aged  in  practice  of,  i|  818;  students  of,  ii,  76-79,  82,  83. 

Membership  of  Immigration  CommiBsion,  i,  11. 

Mennonites,  inunigration  to  Canada,  ii,  612. 

Mentally  defective,  conclusions  regarding  immigration  of,  i,  28.  {See  also  Insane, 
Feeble-minded  in  institutions,  and  separate  races.) 

Merchants  and  dealers:  Male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829;  female  bread- 
winners, i,  830-838. 

Meriden,  Conn.:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  12, 13, 17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  49-63; 
parochial  school  pupils,  ii,  64-72,  75. 

Messengers,  etc.:  Male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829;  female  breadwinners,  i, 
830^838. 

Messina,  Sicily:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  rejections,  i,  199;  number  of  immi- 
grants from,  and  number  debarrcid  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

Mestizo,  definition  of  term,  i,  258. 

Metalliferous  mining  and  smelting:  Employees  in,  i,  626-629;  Mexicans  employed 
in,  i,  686,  687;  wages,  i,  686,  687. 

Methods  of  investigation  described,  i,  20, 165,  731,  732. 

Mexican:  Definition,  i,  255,  256;  number  of  immignints  admitted,  i,  97,  215,  625,  682; 
great  increase  improbable,  i,  689;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in 
United  States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103;  number  in  United  States,  i,  682, 
683;  effect  on  economic  conmtions,  i,  41;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied, 
i,  316-320^  640-642;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  506,  507,  627-^36;  age 
classification,  i,  463-467;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and 
literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484;  occupation  in  Mexico,  i.  100,  101,  357-363;  length  of 
residence,  i,  41,  116,  349-356,  636,  637;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect 
on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481;  occupation,  i, 
117,  118,  363-366,  682-688;  in  seasonal  farm  labor,  i,  688;  displacing  other  races,  i, 
683;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411,  670,  683,  685-688;  ^ily  income, 
i,  412-417;  padrone  system,  ii,  392;  exploitation,  ii,  406;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-109; 
public  charges,  i,  690;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237;  crime,  ii,  211-220; 
prostitution,  ii,  332;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  49-55,  64-66,  76-80;  literacy,  i,  99, 
438-447,  689,  690;  English-speaking,  i,  474r484,  675,  690;  li,  151,  152;  citizenship, 
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i,  484-489;  in  labor  unionB,  i,  418;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  location  ol  wife, 
i,  459, 460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  standard  of  living,  i, 
689;  size  of  apartments  ana  of  households,  i,  426-430;  persons  per  room^  i,  430-438: 
boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  return  movement,  i,  112-118;  in  Pacific  Coast  ana 
Rocky  Moimtain  States,  i,  624,  682-691;  regulation  regarding  immigration,  ii, 
764-766:  conclusions,  i,  41,  691. 

Mexico:  Population,  i,  256;  immigrants  from.  1820-1910,  i,  65-06;  1908-10,  L  256: 
Japanese  from,  i,  660,  661;  border  ports  oi  entry,  ii,  764;  natives  of,  in  United 
States,  i,  134,  136,  137,  155,  156,  623;  children  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i, 
320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  Uteracy.  i,  438447. 

Miami  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  ii,  8. 

Michigan:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126, 128, 149, 151, 155;  citizenship,  i,  150, 152;  number 
of  Hebrew  formers,  i.  576;  employees  in  manufactures,  mines,  and  quarries,  i,  492; 
emifiiation  to  Canada,  ii,  617;  insanity,  ii,  232;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  414,  435; 
regmation  of  banking,  ii,  435. 

Middle  West:  Expansion  in  bituminous  coal  mining  industry,  i,  504;  output  of  coal, 
and  number  of  employees,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois^  i,  504;  racial  classification 
of  mine  employees,  i,  504,  506;  history  of  labor  orgamzations  in  coal  industry,  i, 
534-536;  immigration  to  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  industry,  i,  519. 

Mig^tion  westward:  Of  immigrants  from  Eastern  States,  i,  621,  624,  645^  651,  721; 
encouraged  by  employers,  i,  621;  retarded  by  presence  of  Asiatics  in  West,  i,  694; 
coal  miners  from  Pennsylvania,  i,  532-536;  Poles,  i,  584. 

Mijnatory  habits:  Of  recent  immigrants,  i.  499,  500;  Japanese  laborere  in  West,  i, 
w3;  len^  of  residence  in  locality,  farm  households  studied,  i^  604. 

Mihalopoulos  Brothers,  promoters  of  Greek  shoe-shining  parlors,  li,  398. 

Military  service  in  Europe,  desire  to  escape,  a  cause  of  emigration,  i,  185. 

Miller,  Justice,  quotation  irom  opinion  oi  Supreme  Court  on  State  immigration  lawa, 
ii,  568. 

Milliners,  fepiale  breadwinnerB  reported  as,  i,  830-838. 

Millis,  H.  A.,  author  of  reixirt  on  Japanese  and  other  immigrant  races  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  Rocky  Moimtain  States,  i,  2;  abstract  of  report,  i,  617-694. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. :  Study  dt  immigrants  in,  i,  723-772;  households  and  persons  studied, 
i,  732-734.  736;  size  of  apartments,  i,  741,  742;  persons  per  room,  i,  729,  743,  745, 
746;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  728,  748,  749;  home  ownership,  i,  728,  756;  rent  paid, 
i,  757,  758;  gainful  occupation  in  the  home,  1,  751:  public  school  pupils,  ii,  12, 13, 
17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers^  ii,  52-63;  parochial  scnool  pupils,  ii,  64-72,  75;  immi- 
j;rantB  as  charity  seekers,  li,  93-115;  immigration  to  tanneries,  i,  530;  nireign-boni 
m  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  153. 

Miners:  Tax  on  all  foreign,  CaUfomia,  1853,  ii,  578;  emigrants  to  Canada^,  ii,  013; 
Canada  pays  bonus  on,  ii.  608. 

Miners  ana  quarrymen,  male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  782,  783,  821-829. 

Mining:  Japanese  in  certain  Western  States,  i,  664;  immigrants  in  cities,  i,  761. 
(See  also  Anthracite  coal  mining.  Bituminous  coal  mining.  Copper  mining  and 
smelting.  Iron-ore  mining,  Manu^turing  and  mining,  ana  Metalliferous  mining 
and  smelting.) 

Mining  accidents.    See  Accidents. 

Minis^,  males  enga^ged  in,  i^  818;  theoloeical  students,  ii^  76-79,  82,  83. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. :  Population,  li,  482;  foreign-bom  in,  i,  151;  ii,  482;  citizenship. 
i,  153;  public  school  pupils,  ii^  12, 13, 17-23,  71, 72, 74;  teachers,  ii,  52--63;  parochial 
school  pupils,  ii,  64-72,  75|  inunuprants  as  chari^ 'seekers,  ii,  93-115;  number  of 
marriea  women  reporting,  ii,  483;  fecundity,  ii,  484-500. 

Minnesota:  Foroign-bom  in,  i,  126, 128, 149,  151, 155;  citizenship,  i,  150, 152;  immi- 
grants destined  to^  i,  105-109;  Hebrew  farmers,  i,  576;  employees  in  manufactures, 
mines,  and  quarries,  i,  492;  insanity,  ii,  232;  foreign-bom  among  feeble-minded, 
li,  237;  fecundit^r  ot  immigrant  women,  ii,  482-500:  proportion  of  Scandinaviana 
among  women,  ii,  482;  peonage,  ii,  447;  contract-labor  law,  ii,  448;  immigrant 
banks,  ii,  414,  435;  reflation  of  banking,  ii,  435;  emigration  to  Canada,  ii,  617. 

Minority  report  of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  49. 

Minto,  Karl,  govemor  general  of  Canada,  airallowed  British  Columbia  immigration 
acts,  ii,  628. 

Mississippi:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127, 129;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  Italians 
admitted  and  departed,  i,  568;  Italian  communities,  i,  560,  566;  insanity,  ii,  232; 
cases  of  peonage,  ii,  445;  regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435. 

BiisBouri:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127,  129,  149.  155;  iinmif;rants  destined  to,  i,  106-109; 
citizenship,  i,  150;  Italians  admitted  ana  departed,  i,  568;  Italian  communities,  i, 
560,  566;  Polish  settiements,  i,  583;  insanity,  ii.  232;  cases  of  peonage,  ii,  445; 
immigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435. 
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Mobile,  Ala.,  alien  seamen  deserting  at,  ii,  360. 

Mohanrmedans:  Number  in  Servia,  i,  231;  venders  of  peanuts,  Calif omia,  i,  678; 
proportion  of,  among  East  Indians^  i,  676. 

Moldavian,  immigration  to  Canada,  li,  612.    {See  aho  Roumanian.) 

Money  on  landing:  Financial  condition  of  immigrants,  i,  102,  103;  amount  shown, 
1899-1910,  i,  103;  1905-1909,  i,  178,  179;  lack  of.  sends  immigrant  into  unskilled 
labor,  i,  498,  499,  562;  "show  money"  supplied  by  padrones^  ii,  404,  405;  recom- 
menoations  of  House  of  Representatives^  1906,  ii,  576;  legislation  regarding,  ii,  766; 
vidue  of  propertv  of  Unitea  States  immigrants  to  Canada,  ii,  617. 

Money  sent  abroad:  By  immigrants,  1907,  i,  103, 179;  ii,  426,  427;  through  immigrant 
baxUES,  ii,  1907-1909,  ii,  425.  426;  laijge  amount  of,  is  to  assist  pthers  to  emigrate,  i, 
189;  mainly  due  to  low  standards  of  living,  i,  38;  average  amount  of  transmissions,  ii, 
427,  428;  methods,  ii,  428-430;  value  to  European  countries  in  improved  economic 
conditions,  i,  169;  Japimese  laborers,  on  Pacific  coast,  i,  675;  East  Indians,  1,  681. 

Money  exchange,  in  immigrant  banking,  ii,  425. 

Money  orders:  Value  and  average  amount  of  international,  ij,  426,  428;  of  banking 
houses,  ii,  428-430. 

Money  requirement:  Material  increase  in,  proposed,  i,  48;  provision  in  United  States 
law,  i,  102;  ii,  735;  proposed  by  House  committee,  1906,  i,  10;  intending  emijen^anta 
rejected  in  Germany,  for  "want  of  means,"  i,  200;  Canadian,  i,  102,  676;  ii,  622, 
623,  629.    (See  also  Head  tax.) 

Mongolian:  Definition,  1,  256,  257:  population,  i,  257;  exclusion  of,  ii,  578;  head  tax, 
ii,  578;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  230,  231. 

Mongols,  number  in  Persia,  i,  259. 

Montana:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127,  129,  149,  151,  155,  623;  population,  i,  623;  citizen- 
ship, i,  150,  152;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105^109;  insyiity,  ii,  233;  regulation 
of  banking,  ii,  435. 

Montenegrin:  Definition,  i,  257;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  214,  215,  625: 
proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214;  number  of  households  ana 
persons  studied,  i,  316-320;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333^  336-347,  627-636;  aee 
classification,  i,  46S-467;  ii,  286-290;  age  at  time  of  comins,  effect  on  English- 
speaking,  i,  481-484;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100-102,  357-363;  length  of  residence,  i, 
349-356,  636,  637;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  literacy,  etc.,  i,  4617463, 
477-481;  ii,  263-266;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  408;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii, 
258-261, 270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects^  ii,  270;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16;  literacy, 
i,  99, 438-447;  English-speaJdnff,  i,  474-484;  citizen^ip,  i,  484-489;  in  labor  unions, 
1,  418;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  visits  abroad,  i, 
461-463. 

Montenegro:  Races  of,  ii,  685,  700^  713,  721,  726;  number  of  Serbo-Croatians  in,  i,  230: 
distribution  of  immigrant  remittances,  ii,  429.  (See  also  Bulgaria,  Servia,  ana 
Montenegro.) 

Montevideo,  immigration  to  Argentina  by  way  of,  ii,  640. 

Moors,  number  in  Spain,  i,  279. 

Moravian.    See  Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

Mortgages:  In  immigrant  banking,  ii,  424;  Greek  padrone  system,  ii,  404-408;  trans- 
lation of  Greek  loan  contract,  ii,  407,  408. 

Mother-tongue,  census  enumeration  of  foreign-bom  according  to,  provided  for,  i,  18. 

Mulattoes,  number  in  West  Indies,  i,  258. 

Mfiller,  Friedrich,  classification  of  races,  i,  257. 

Muscovite.    See  Russian. 

Mufliciaiis  and  teachers  of  music,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838. 

Naples,  Italy:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  198;  rejections,  i,  199;  number  of  immi- 
grants from,  and  number  debaired  for  medical  causes,  i,  202.  (See  also  Bank  of 
Naples.) 

Nationality,  census  enumeration  of  foreign-bom  according  to,  provided  for,  i,  18.  (See 
also  County  of  birth.  Races  or  peoples,  and  Nativity  and  race.) 

Native-American  movement,  ii,  561,  562. 

Native-bom:  Not  entering  industries,  i,  502,  503;  insanity,  ii,  230,  232,  233;  crime, 
ii,  173, 183-187, 189-211;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  number  of  Americans  in  Cuba,  i,  231; 
emigration  to  Canada,  ii.  607,  612-614,  617-619. 

Native-born  Negro.    See  Negro. 

Native-bom  White:  Number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  601,  641, 
733-737;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  506,  507,  627-636;  age  classifica- 
tion, i,  463-467,  737-739;  ii,  136,  286-290;  occupation,  i,  363-366,  761,  762;  on  sugar 
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plantations,  i,  715;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403, 405-411,  764-767;  family  income, 
1,  412-417,  766;  charity  seekers,  ii,  93^146,  154;  in  charity  hoepit^  ii,  258-262, 
270-275;  insanity,  ii,  238,  270;  crime,  ii,  179-181, 189-193, 198-204;  gainful  occupa- 
tion in  the  home,  i,  752;  status  of  children,  i,  47(M74, 614, 763;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools, 
i,  714;  ii,  10-16,  18-31,  33-42,  49-61,  64-71,  76-82;  projwrtion  of  children,  i,  739; 
literacy,  i,  438-447.  770,  771;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460; 
ii,  137-142;  fecunaity,  ii,  457-500;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470,  756;  rent  paid,  i, 
419-422,  757-759;  size  of  apartments  and  of  households,  i.  42&-430,  741-743;  persons 
per  room,  i,  430-438,  743-747;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426,  748^751;  water 
supply,  i,  753;  toilet  accommodations,  i*  754;  care  of  apartment,  i,  755;  number  in 
Wniting,  Ind.,  i,  528;  immigrants  to  Hawaii,  i,  703;  deportations  from  Canada, 
ii,  625. 
NatLvist  societies,  formation  of,  ii,  561. 
Nativity  and  race: 

List  of  immigrant-fumishiDg  countries  and  their  races,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726: 
of  male  breadwinners,  i,  547,  778;  female  breadwinners,  i,  8(X3;  persons  studied 
in  agricultiure,  i,  557,  602;  bituminous  coal  mining,  i,  300,  506,  507;  boots  and 
shoes,  i,  306;  cigar  and  tobacco  making,  i,  313;  clothing,  i,  305;  collars,  cuffs, 
and  shirts,  i,  308;  cotton  goods,  i,  304;  fumiture,  i,  307 j  glass,  i,  301;  gloves,  i, 
310;  iron  and  steel,  i,  297;  leather,  i.  309;  manufactunng  and  mimng,  i,  316, 
319-348,  493;  oil,  i,  311;  silk,  i,  303;  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  i,  298, 299; 
sugar,  i,  312;  woolen  and  worsted,  i,  302^  heads  of  city  householcu  studied,  i, 
733;  men  engaged  in  white-slave  traffic,  ii,  342,  343;  persons  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions, California,  1870,  i,  656;  principal  races  of  old  and  of  new  immigra- 
tion, various  industries,  i,  297-313,  316,  322,  348,  353,  354,  356. 
Native  and  foreign  bom  compared  as  regards — 

Age  classification  of  employees,  i,  466,  467;  boarders  and  lodgers^  i,  423,  424, 
426,  728,  730,  749,  750,  759;  breadwinners  in  various  occupations,  i,  821- 
838;  care  of  apartment,  i,  729,  755;  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258,  267-269; 
charity  seekers,  ii,  100, 101, 103, 104, 109, 118, 119, 124;  conjugal  condition, 
i,  458,  459,  606;  crime,  ii,  163,  164, 166, 167,  172-182;  earnings,  i,  387,  389, 
392,  394-396,  401-403,  406,  408,  411,  764,  765,  767:  English-speaking,  i, 
476,  611,  768;  family  income,  i,  413,  416,  766,  767;  fecundity,  n,  455-500; 
feeble-mindedness,  li,  231:  head  form,  ii,  506-^9;  home  ownership,  i,  469, 
756:  housing  conditions,  i,  431,  432,  434,  436-438,  728-730,  741-759;  in- 
sanity, ii,  230,  232-235, 251;  literacy,  i,  442-445,  613,  770;  number  of  school 
children,  ii,  17,  22,  34;  retardation  of  school  duldren,  ii,  30;  students  in 
higher  educational  institutions,  ii,  80,  83;  persons  per  room,  1,  729,  744, 
746,  747;  rent  paid,  i,  420,  421,  730,  758,  759;  size  of  apartments,  i,  428, 
742;  size  of  households,  i,  430,  743;  status  of  children,  i,  472,  473,  615,  763; 
ii,  145,  146;  toilet  accommodations,  i,  755;  water  supply,  i,  753. 
(See  also  Country  of  birth.  Native-bom,  Foreign-bom,  New  immigration,  Old 
immigration.  Nationality,  Races  or  peoples,  and  separate  races.) 
Naturalization:  Conclusions  r^arding,  i,  42;  laws  and  regulations,  ii,  817-^835;  form 
of  declaration  of  intention,  ii,  825;  form  of  petition,  ii,  825,  826;  form  of  certificate, 
ii,  826,  827;  early  attempts  at  revision  or  repeal,  ii,  561-564;  investigation  by  Senate 
committee,  1892,  ii,  572;  uniform  rule,  law  of  1906,  ii,  575;  of  East  Indians,  opposed, 
i,  681;  of  Chinese,  prohibited,  ii,  788.    (See  also  Citizenship.) 
Neapolitans:  Measurements  of  native  ana  foreign  bom  compared,  ii,  516-524,  526, 
532,  533,  542-545;  treatment  of  infants,  ii,  547.    (See  also  Naples,  Italy,  Italian,  etc.) 
Nebraska:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127^  129,  149,  155:  citizenship,  i,  150;  immi^nta 
destined  to,  i,  105-109;  insanity,  li,  232;  immi^nt  banks,  ii,  414;  private  banking 
virtually  prohibited,  ii,  434;  right  of  suffrage  m  former  Territory,  li,  564;  emigra- 
tion to  Canada,  ii,  617. 
Needle  trades,  female  breadwinners  engaged  in,  i,  806-^10,  830-838. 
Negro:  Number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320.  73^737;  employees 
studied,  i.  320-333,    336-347,  506,   507,  627-636;  age   classification,  i,  463-467, 
737-739;  ii,  136,  286-290;  occupation,  i,  363-366,  761,  762;  wages  and  earnings,  i, 
366-411,  764-767;  family  income,  i,  412-417,  766;  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-145;  in 
charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-262,  270-275;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  238,  270; 
crime,  ii,  189-193,  198-204;  Q^ainful  occupation  in  the  home,  i,  752;  status  of 
children,   i,  470-474,  763;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  28-31,  33-42,  49-61, 
64-71,  76-80:  proportion  of  children,  i,  739;  literacy,  i,  157-159,  438-447,  770,  771; 
in  labor  unions,  i,  417;  conju^l  condition,  i,  447-460:  ii,  137-142;  fecundity,  ii, 
457-500;  home  ownersliip,  i,  467-470,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422,  757-759;  size  of 
apartments  and  of  honsenolds,  i,  426-430,  741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438, 
743-747;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426,  748-751;  water  supply,  i,  753;  toilet 
accommodations,  i,  754;  care  of  apartment,  i,  755. 
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Negro,  foreign:  Definition,  i,  257,  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  215,  231,  258, 
population  and  distribution,  i,  257;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i, 
733-737;  employees  studied,  i,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  737-739;  ii,  286-290: 
age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  literacy,  i,  771;  occupation  abroad,  i,  760;  length  oi 
residence,  i,  740;  ii,  84;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  of,  i,  751;  ii,  26?-266, 
280-285;  occupation,  i,  761,  762;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  764-767;  family  income,  i, 
766;  charity  seekers^  ii,  95-109;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-262,  270-272;  insanity 
and  mental  defects,  li,  230, 231,  270;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  gainful  occupations  in  the 
home,  i,  752;  status  of  children,  i,  143-147,  763;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-27,  49-55, 
76-80;  proportion  of  children,  i,  739;  literacy,  i,  770,  771;  English-speaking,  ii^  151, 
152;  citizenship,  i.  771,  772;  home  ownership,  i,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  757-759;  size  of 
apartmentsanaofnouseholds,  1,741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  743-747;  boarders  and 
lodgers,  1,748-751;  watersupply,  i,753;  toiletaccommodations,  i,  754;  care  of  apart- 
ment, i,  755;  in  Hawaii,  i,  700,  703;  immigrants  to  Canada,  ii,  611. 

Negro,  Indian,  and  Mongolian:  Age  classification,  i,  146-148;  number  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  i,  800;  in  building  trades,  i,  790;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i,  792,  815;  in  domes- 
tic anci personal  service,  i,  806;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i,  785;  laborers,  i,  781;  miners 
and  quarrymen,  i,  783;  in  needle  trades,  i,  809;  in  professional  service,  i,  798;  sales- 
men, agents,  etc.,  i,  794,  817;  teachers,  i,  820;  in  textile  mills,  i,  787,  812. 

Netherlands:  Provinces  of,  ii,  697;  races  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  population,  i, 
232;  no  emigration  problem  of  importance,  i,  168;  illiteracy  among  recruits,  i,  177; 
insane  in,  ii,  248,  249;  steerage  laws  referred  to,  ii,  600;  immigrants  from,  1820-1910, 
65-96;  1882  and  1907,  i,  167;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134,  135,  137;  children 
of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i, 
46a-467;  earnings,  i,  366-403;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460. 
(See  also  Holland.) 

Netherlander.    See  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  and  Flemish. 

Nevada:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127, 129,  149, 155,  623;  population,  i,  623;  citizenship,  i, 
150;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  private  oanking  virtually  prohibited,  ii, 
434. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152; 
public  school  pupils,  ii,  12,  13,  17-23,  33-35,  75;  Portuguese  in,  i,  592. 

New  Britain,  Conn.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152; 
public  school  pupils,  ii,  12,  13,  17-23,  33-35,  71,  72,  75;  parochial  school  pupils,  ii, 
64-72, 75. 

New  England:  Early  cotton  mills  described,  i,  507-510;  immigration  to  boot  and  shoe 
industry,  i,  517,  518;  peonage,  ii,  447-449.    (See  also  ieparate  States.) 

New  Hampshire:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126, 128, 149, 155;  citizenship,  i,  150;  immi^nts 
destined  to,  i,  105-109;  insanity,  ii,  232;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  r^nlation  of 
banking,  ii,  435. 

New  and  old  immigration:  Described,  i,  13,  14,  23,  24,  166,  170;  number  of  immi- 
^prsnts,  i,  13,  60-65,  167,  180-183;  new  immi^nts  admitted  are  best  of  their  class, 
1,  24;  permanence,  i^  24;  return  movement,  i,  180-183;  proportions  of  sexes,  i,  171; 
money  on  landing,  i,  178,  179;  proportions  destined  to  join  friends  or  relatives,  i, 
188;  illiteracy,  i^  175,  176;  alcoholism,  i,  35;  age  classification,  i,  172;  proportions 
in  each  occupation  group,  i,  174;  in  various  industries,  i,  297-313,  316,  322,  348, 
353,  354,  356;  in  bituminous  coal  mining,  i,  503-^5,  507;  in  agriculture,  i,  39, 
543-615,  651-654;  in  New  England  cotton  mills,  i,  510-^12;  new  immigration 
monopolizes  unskilled  labor  in  many  industries,  i,  B7,  38;  reasons  for  employment 
df  recent  immigrants,  i,  493,  494;  training  and  experience  abroad,  i,  494,  495;  pro- 
portions in  Pacific  coast  population,  i,  41;  studied  in  cities,  i,  727,  728;  effects  of 
recent  immigrants  on  industrial  expansion,  i,  494, 541;  on  organization  and  methods, 
1,  538-540;  on  liability  to  accidents,  i,  539;  on  working  relations,  i,  540;  on  wages 
and  hours  of  work,  i,  540,  541,  646,  647;  on  native  Americans  and  older  immigrant 
employees,  i,  500-530;  on  labor  organizations,  i,  530-538;  hostility  toward  recent 
immigrants,  during  industrial  depression,  i,  540;  comparisons  between,  in  the  West, 
i,  644;  comparisons  as  r^ards  English-speaking,  i,  648;  home  ownership,  i^  728; 
keeping  bosurders  and  lodgers,  i,  729,  751;  charity  patients,  ii,  290;  use  of  immigrant 
banxs  and  sending  of  money  abroad,  ii,  415;  number  of  aliens  arriving,  i,  59-^5; 
as  regards  admissions  and  rejections.  United  States  and  Canada,  ii,  624.  (See  also 
separate  races.) 

New  Jersey:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126, 128, 149, 151, 155;  citizenship,  i,  150, 152;  Hebrew 
colonies,  i,  576,  578;  Italian  colonies,  i,  560,  561;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105- 
109;  employees  in  manufactures,  mines,  and  quarries,  i,  492;  insanity,  ii,  232; 
immigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  regulation  of  immigrant  banking,  ii,  435,  436;  bank 
commissioner,  referred  to,  ii,  438. 
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New  Mexico:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127,  149,  155,  623;  citizenship,  i,  150;  population, 
i,  623:  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435. 

New  Orleans,  La.:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  14, 15, 17-23, 71, 72, 74;  teachers,  ii,  52-^3; 
parochial  school  pupils,  ii,  64-72,  75;  large  proportion  of  Italians,  i,  570;  alien 
seamen  deserting  at,  ii,  360. 

New  Orleans  University,  New  Orleans,  La.,  ii,  8. 

New  South  Wales:  Population  in  1788,  ii,  632;  immigration  and  emigration,  1851- 
1901,  ii,  632;  assisted  immigration,  ii,  633.    {See  also  Australia.) 

New  York  (State):  Foreign-born  in,  i,  126,  149,  151,  155;  citizenship,  i,  150,  152; 
Hebrew  farmers,  i,  576;  Italian  colonies,  i,  560,  572-575;  Polish  settlements,  i,  583: 
farm  laborers,  i,  596;  wages  of  seasonal  farm  laborers,  i,  597;  immigrants  destined 
to,  i,  105-109;  employees  in  manufactures,  mines,  and  quarries,  i,  492;  insanity, 
ii,  232;  proportion  of  foreign-bom  among  feeble-minded,  li,  237;  immigrant  banlts, 
ii,  414;  regulation  of  immigrant  banking,  ii,  435,  436;  State  superintendent  of 
banks,  quoted,  ii,  437;  records  of  crime,  ii,  193-197;  inmiigration  law  of  1824,  ii, 
567,  568;  emimtion  to  Canada,  ii,  617. 

New  York,  N.  Y.:  Population  in  1900^  ii,  290;  foreign-bom  in  male  population,  1, 
151'  citizenship,  i,  152;  study  of  immigrsmts  in,  i,  723-772;  househol(&  and  persons 
studied,  i,  732-734,  736;  size  of  apartments,  i,  741,  742;  persons  per  room,  i,  729, 
743,  745,  746;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  728,  748,  749;  home  ownership,  i,  728,  756: 
rent  paid,  i,  729,  757,  758;  gainful  occupation  in  the  home,  i,  751;  public  school 
pupils,  ii,  14,  15,  17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  52-63;  parochial  school  pupils,  ii, 
64-72,  75;  study  of  changes  in  bodilv  form,  ii,  501-556;  treatment  of  infants,  ii, 
546,  547;  immigration  of  mentally  defective,  ii,  246;  immigrants  in  charity  hospi- 
tals, ii,  257-290;  records  of  crime,  ii,  183-193;  enforcement  of  l^w  re^uxiing  prosti- 
tutes, ii,  346,  347,  350;  night  court  cases,  1908-9,  ii,  332;  Greek  flower  venders  under 
padrone  system,  ii,  393;  unscrupulous  labor  a^nts,  ii,  445;  peddlers  of  steamship 
tickets,  ii,  421;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  415;  immigration  to  doming  industry,  i,  516, 
517;  female  immigrants  in  needle  trades^  i,  807;  alien  seamen  deserting  at,  ii,  359, 
360;  seamen  discharged  and  resigned,  ii,  362;  number  of  stowaways  arriving,  ii, 
364;  money  requirement  at  port  of,  i,  102. 

NiBw  York  College  and  Hospital  for  Women,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  ii,  8. 

New  York  county  and  supreme  courts,  1907-8.  ii,  193-197. 

New  York  Court  of  General  Sessions,  1908-9,  li,  189-193. 

New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  Colleee,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  ii,  8. 

New  York  Law  Scnool,  New  York,  N.  i .,  ii,  8. 

New  York  State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  quoted,  ii,  245,  246. 

New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  i .,  li,  8. 

New  Zealand:  Immigration  situation  in,  ii,  637^  638;  immigration  law,  ii,  637,  638; 
immigrants  to  Australia,  ii,  633;  to  Canada,  ii,  611;  natives  of,  coming  to  United 
States  from  Hawaii,  i,  712.    (See  also  Australia  and  New  Zealand.) 

Newark,  N.  J.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152;  public 
school  pupils,  ii,  12, 13, 17-23,  33-35,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  52-^;  parochial  school 
pupils,  ii,  64,  72,  75;  immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115. 

Newfoundland,  immigration  from,  to  Canada,  ii,  611. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115. 

Newton^  Senator,  from  Virginia,  framed  first  United  States  law  for  regulation  of  steer- 
age, ii,  601. 

Nicefero,  Italian  sociologist,  quoted,  i,  251. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  alien  seamen  deserting  at,  ii,  360. 

Norse.    See  Scandinavian. 

North  Briton,  term  for  Lowland  Scotch,  i,  235. 

North  Carolina:  Foreign-born  in,  i,  126,  128;  Italians  admitted  and  departed,  i,  568; 
Italian  communities,  i,  560,  566;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  insanity,  ii, 
232;  cases  of  peonage,  ii,  445;  r^ulation  of  banking,  ii,  435. 

North  Dakota:  Foreign-bom  in,  i^  127,  129,  149,  155;  citizenship,  i,  150;  Hebrew 
farmers^  i,  576;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  insanity,  ii,  232;  peona^,  ii, 
447;  private  banking  virtually  prohibited,  ii,  434;  emigration  to  Cttoada,  ii,  617. 

North  German  Lloyd,  oegan  steam  service  to  New  York  1859,  ii,  594. 

North  Italian.    See  Italian,  North. 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.,  ii,  8. 

Norwav:  Districts  of,  ii,  697;  language,  population,  and  emigration,  i,  270,  271^  prac- 
tically no  illiteracy,  i,  178;  insanity,  li,  248,  249;  steerage  laws  referred  to,  ii,  600; 
Canada  induces  immigration  from,  ii,  607,  608;  number  of  immigrants  from,  1820- 
1910,  i,  65-96;  1882  and  1907,  i,  167,  214,  271;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134, 
135, 137, 155, 156, 623;  in  cities  of  United  States,  i,  145;  children  of  immigrants  from, 
employed  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  earnings,  i, 
366-403;  literacy,  1,438-447;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460.    (Seealso  Scandinavia.) 
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Norw^;ian:  Definition^  i,  269,  270;  language,  i,  270;  number  of  immigrants  admitted, 
i,  214,  270:  population  in  Europe,  i,  214,  270;  number  in  United  States,  i,  270; 
number  of  households  and  persons  studies,  i,  316-320,  557,  601,  639-642;  employees 
studies,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  aee  classification,  i,  463-467;  ii,  136,  286-290; 
age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speakiag  and,  literacy,  i,  446, 447. 481-484; 
occupation  abroad,  i,  357-363;  length  of  residence,  i,  349-^6,  636,  637;  li,  84,  85; 
residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446, 
461-463,  477-481;  ii,  147-151,  263-266;  residence  in  agricultural  locality,  i,  604; 
number  of  breadwinners,  i,  778,  803,  826,  835;  occupation,  i.  363-366,  826,  835;  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  i,  548,  799,  800,  826,  835;  in  boot  ana  shoe  manufElcturing, 
i,  826;  in  building  trades,  i.  789,  790,  826;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i,  791,  792,  814,  815, 
826,  835;  in  collar,  cuff,  ana  shirt  manufacturing,  i,  835;  in  cotton  mills,  i,  826,  835; 
in  domestic  and  personal  service,  i,  804-806,  826,  835;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i. 
784,  785^  826;  laborers,  i,  780,  781,  826;  in  laundries,  i,  835;  in  manufacturing  ana 
mechanical  pursuits,  i,  826,  835;  miners  and  quarrymen,  i,  782,  783,  826;  in  needle 
trades,  i,  8(&,  809,  835;  in  paper  and  pulp  mills,  i,  835;  peddlers^  i,  826,  835;  in 
professional  service,  i,  797,  798,  826,  836;  salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  i,  793,  794,  816, 
817,  826,  835;  in  ealk  mills,  i,  835;  steam  railroad  employees,  i,  826;  teachers,  i,  819; 
820,  835;  in  textile  mills,  i,  786,  787,  811,  812,  826,  835;  in  tobacco  and  cigar  making, 
i,  826,  8i35;  in  trade  ana  transportation^  i,  826,  835;  m  woolen  mills^  i,  835;  wages 
and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  407-411;  family  income,  i,  412-417;  chanty  seekers,  ii, 
95-153;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-262,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii, 
270;  crime,  ii,  198-204;  status  of  children,  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-31, 
4^-55,  64-66.  71,  76-82;  literacy,  i,  438-447:  English-speaking,  i,  474-484;  ii,  151, 
152;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  ii,  152,  153;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417,  418;  conjugal  con- 
dition, i,  447-460;  ii,  137-142;  fecundity,  ii,  482-500;  location  of  wife,  i.  459,  460; 
home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid^  i,  419-422*  size  of  apartments  and  of  house- 
hold^,  i,  426-430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  ooarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426; 
visits  abroad,  i,  461-463;  in  Hawaii,  i,  702,  703;  in  Canada,  ii,  612,  625.  (See  also 
Scandinavian.) 

Notary  public,  use  of  term  b>[  immigrant  bankers,  ii,  422. 

Novicow,  opinion  of,  concerning  Slavic  temperament  and  character,  i,  274. 

Number  of  immigrants  admitted:  Proposed  to  limit  number  of  each  race,  i,  47;  pro- 
posed to  limit  number  at  each  port,  i,  48.  {^8ee  aho  Aliens  admitted  and  separate 
races.) 

Nurses  and  midwives,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838. 

O. 

Oakland,  Gal.:  Immigrants  m  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115;  stature  of  children,  ii, 
655. 

Occupations:  Of  first  and  second  generations  if  immigrants,  abstract  of  report  on,  i, 
773-838;  white  male  breadwinners,  i,  821-829;  white  female  breadwinners,  i,  830- 
838:  persons  in  industrial  study,  i,  363-366;  in  Pacific  coast  study,  i,  G40-642;  in 
study  of  cities,  i,  761,  762;  defmrting  aliens,  i,  117,  118;  Chinese  on  Pacific  coast, 
i,  666-659;  East  Indians,  1,  676,  678,  679;  Japanese,  i.  663,  667;  Mexicans,  i,  682, 
6i83:  Russians,  in  Hawaii,  i,  707;  gainful,  within  the  nome,  i,  751,  752.  (See  also 
Children,  status  of;  Wives  at  work,  and  separate  races  and  occupatioTis.) 

Occupations  abroad:  Of  immigrants  to  United  States,  i,  100-102,  172-175;  old  and 
new  immigration  compared,  i,  498;  persons  in  induslxial  study^  i,  297-313,  357-363; 
in  agricultural  study,  i,  607,  608;  study  of  cities,  i,  760;  Italians  in  the  South,  i, 
667;  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  the  West,  i,  663;  East  Indians,  i,  677;  immigrants  to 
Canada,  ii,  613,  614;  lack  of  training  of  recent  immigrants,  i,  494,  495. 

Ohio:  Forei^-bom  in,  i,  126,  128,  149,  161,  156;  citizenship,  i,  150,  152;  Hebrew 
farmers,  i,  676;  Polish  settlements,  i.  583;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109; 
employees  in  manufactures,  mines,  and  quarries,  i,  492;  output  of  coal  (see  Middle 
West);  insanity,  ii,  232;  proportion  of  foreign-bom  among  feeble-minded,  ii,  237; 
fecimdity^  ii,  469-482.  494-500;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  regulation  of  immigrant 
banking,  li,  435,  436;  bank  commissioner,  quoted,  ii,  438. 

Oil  refining:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  311,  312;  households  and  employees  studied, 
i,  294,  323-333;  earnings,  i,  384-386,  390-392,  394,  396-403;  racial  displacements  in, 
i,  627,  528. 

Oklahoma:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  employees 
in  manufactures,  mines,  and  quarries,  i,  492  {  output  of  coal  (see  Soutnwest); 
insanity,  ii,  232;  private  banking  virtually  prohibited,  ii,  434. 

Old  immigration.    See  New  and  old  immigration. 

Oneida,  N.  Y.,  Italian  agricultural  colony,  i,  674. 
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Onmge,  N.  J.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115. 

Orchards,  Japanese  seasonal  labor  m,  i,  667. 

Order  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  ii,  663. 

Order  of  United  Amencans,  ii,  563. 

Orders  in  council,  regulating  Canadian  immigration,  ii,  622,  623. 

Oregon:  Forei^-bom  in^  i,  127, 149, 151, 155,  623;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109; 

population,  i,  623;  citizenship,  i,  150, 152;  agricultural  households  studied,  1,  639; 

regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435;  emigration  to  Canada,  ii,  617. 
Organization  of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  12. 
Organized  labor.    See  Labor  organizations. 
Orient,  immi^p'ant  remittances  to,  ii,  425, 427. 
Oriental  imnugnition,  conclusions  regarding,  1, 41. 
Orientals:   In  Hawaii,  i,  700,  709,  713,  715;  in  Canada,  ii,  611,  627-629.    {See  aUo 

Chinese,  Japanese,  Korean,  Hindu,  etc) 
Oshkosh,  Wis.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  153. 
Osmanlis.    See  Turkish. 
Ottoman  Empire,  population  of,  i,  282: 
Ottomans.    See  Turkish. 
Overcrowding.    See  Congestion. 
Overland  immigration:  By  way  of  Canada,  ii,  619;  Canadian  regulation  regarding, 

ii,  761-764;   Mexican  relation  regarding,  ii,  764-766;   inspection  of  immigrants 

provided  by  law  of  1891,  ii,  571. 
Oversupply  of  unskilled  labor,  results  of,  i,  39. 
Ownersnip  of  homes.    See  Home  ownership. 
Ownership  of  land:  Italian  farmers,  i,  572,  573;  Japanese  farmers,  i,  670,  671;  Polish 

farmers,  i,  585. 

P. 

P&dfic  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  States:  Japanese  and  other  immigrant  races, 
abstract  of  report  on,  i,  617-694;  conclusions  regarding,  i,  41;  sch^ule  forms 
used  in  investieation,  ii,  653-662,668-670,  674-677,  680,  681;  few  immigrant  banks, 
ii,  415.    {See  mo  separate  States.) 

Pacific  Islander:  Definition,  i,  258;  number,  i,  258;  number  of  immigrants  admitted, 
i,  97,  215,  258;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100.  101;  length  of 
residence,  i,  116;  occupation,  i,  117,  118;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  237; 
literacy,  i,  99;  return  movement,  i,  112-118. 

Pacific  Islands:  Number  of  immigiunts  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  natives  of,  in 
United  States,  i,  134, 136, 137. 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  ii,  8. 

Packers  and  shippers,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-888. 

Packing  industry.    See  Slaughtering  and  meat  packing. 

Padrone  system:  Definition  of  term,  ii,  391;  report  on,  ii,  887-408;  i>re8ent  status,  i. 
29' ii,  392,  393;  conclusions  regarding,  i,  29,  30*  opinion  of  Commissioner  General 
of  Immigration,  ii,  383;  peonage  laws  not  applicable  to,  ii,  406;  shoe-shining  parlors, 
ii,  447;  Japanese  laborers  in  westy  i,  664,  665;  seasonal  farm  labor,  i,  596,  597;  meth- 
ods of  importing  laborers,  ii,  383,  384. 

Painters,  glaziers,  and  vamishers,  male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829. 

Palatines,  suffering  and  deaths  among  emigrants,  1710,  ii,  589. 

Palermo,  Sicily:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  198;  rejections,  i,  199;  number  of  immi- 
srants  from,  and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

Palestine:  Population,  i,  281;  number  of  Hebrews,  1,  246. 

Panama  Canal:  Probable  effect  on  immigration  to  Pacific  coast,  i,  41,  694;  to  Hawaii, 
i,  708,  721. 

Panna  Marya,  Tex.,  Polish  a^cultural  colony,  i,  583. 

Papailiou,  G.  A.,  Greek  physician  in  Chicago,  letter  signed  by,  ii,  398. 

Paper  and  pulp  mill  ox>eratives,  female  br^d winners  reported  as,  i,  830-838. 

Paper  and  wood-pulp  manufacturing,  employees  in,  i,  336-348. 

Paper  products  manufacturing,  employees  in,  i,  336-348. 

Parmeiee,  Julius  H.,  assisted  in  preparation  of  report  on  fecundity  of  immigrant 
women,  i,  3. 

Parochial  schools,  study  of  children  in,  ii,  63-73. 

Pareis,  fire- worshipers,  i,  258. 

Part-Hawaiian:  Number  in  Hawaii,  i,  700,  713;  children  in  schools,  Hawaii,  i,  714; 
average  family  income,  i,  712. 

Passa^  money  advanced.    See  Assisted  immigration  and  Induced  immigration. 

Passaic,  N.  J.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 

Passenger  act.    See  Steerage  legislation. 

Passenger  cases  of  United  States  Supreme  Court,  1849,  referred  to,  ii,  567. 
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Fftflsports:  Not  required  by  United  States  law,  i,  28,  193;  law  regarding,  ii,  732,  757, 
758;  required  of  Japanese  entering  United  States,  i,  661, 701;  ii,  584;  of  Japanese  to 
Hawaii,  i,  661;  Italy  will  not  issue,  to  criminals,  i,  28, 193, 196;  to  other  countries, 
or  insular  possessions,  not  valid  to  enter  United  States^  i,  11, 577;  ii,  584;  certificates 
of  emigration  recoomiended  by  Ford  Gonmiittee,  u,  570;  Canadian  regulations 
r^arding,  ii,  622, 623;  number  granted  to  Japanese  entering  Gajiada,  limit^,  i,  661; 
11,629. 

Paterson,  N.  J.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152;  immi- 
grant banks,  ii,  413. 

Patras,  Greece:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  1,  198;  rejections,  i,  199;  number  of  immi- 
grants from,  and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  1,  202. 

Patten,  Maine,  a  justice  of,  attitude  toward  contract-labor  law,  ii,  448. 

Pauperism:  Common  among  immimnts  in  early  days,  but  little  now,  1,  35;  conclu- 
sions r^enrding,  1,  35.    (^e^  aUoJjh&rity  seekers.) 

Paupers:  Excluaea  by  law,  ii,  619;  assisted  to  enugrate  to  United  States  in  early  days, 
i,  29,  35,  192;  congressional  investigation  of  immigration  of,  1838,  ii,  562:  early 
attempts  at  legislation  against,  ii,  562-564.  {See  dUo  Public  charges,  Charity 
seekers,  etc,) 

Pawtucket,  R.  I.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  1, 152;  immi- 
grants as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115. 

Pay  rolls,  examination  of,  1,  295;  schedule  forms  used,  ii,  678,  679. 

Pennsylvania: 

Foreign-bom  in,  1, 126,  128, 149, 151, 155;  citizenship,  1,  150, 152;  Jewish  popu- 
lation, i^  247;  Hebrew  formers,  1,  576;  immigrants  destined  to^  i,  105-109;  in- 
sanity, li,  232;  emigration  to  Canada,  ii,  617;  number  of  immuirant  banks,  ii, 
414. 435;  regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435, 437;  employees  in  manumctures,  mines, 
ana  <iuarries,  1,  492;  representative  glass  communities,  i,  520-^26. 
Bituminous  coal  tniTiing — 

Proc:reBs  in,  i,  503,  504;  racial  classification  of  employees,  i^  503,  504,  506;  dis- 
placement of  labor,  i,  38;  history  of  labor  oiganization,  i,  532-534. 

Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  ii,  8. 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  fittsbuig,  Pa.,  ii,  8. 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  deserting  alien  seamen,  ii,  360. 

Peonage:  Report  on,  ii,  439-449;  inquiry  authorized,  1, 16;  ii,  443;  definition  of  term^ 
ii^  444;  Greek  bootblacks,  ii,  404^06;  importation  of  orientals  for  purpose  of,  pro- 
hibited, 1875,  ii,  579;  laws  not  applicable  to  padrone  system,  ii,  406. 

Peoria,  111.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii^  93-115. 

Percy,  Le  Koy,  member  of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  12. 

Permanence  of  residence:  Old  and  new  immi^tion  compared,  i,  24,  179-185;  East 
Indians  not  permanent,  i,  677;  Mexicans,  i,  682.  {Su  also  Residence  in  United 
States  and  Return  movement.) 

Persia,  population  of,  1,  259. 

Persian:  Definition,  i,  258,  259;  religion,  i,  259;  inmugrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  712; 
pK)pulation,  i,  259;  employees  studied,  i,  320^333.  336-347,  627-636;  age  classifica- 
tion of  charity  patients,  11^  286-290;  leng;th  of  residence,  i,  349-356,  ii,  84;  residence 
in  United  States^  of  chanty  patients,  ii,  263-266;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403: 
charity  seekers,  li,  95-109;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-262,  270-272;  insanity  ana 
mental  defects,  ii,  270;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-27,  7fr-80;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  citi- 
zenship, i,  484-489;  immigrants  to  Canada,  ii,  612. 

Persons  per  household,  number  of,  1,  317,  428-430,  742,  743. 

Persons  per  room,  number  of,  i,  36, 430-438, 743-747;  various  industries  studied,  i,  298- 
312.    {See  also  Housing  conditions  and  Congestion.) 

Petrulas,  Christ.,  Greek  physician  in  Chicago,  letter  signed  by,  ii,  398. 

Pharmacy,  students  of,  u,  76-79,  82,  83. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Study  of  immigrants  in^  i,  723-772;  households  and  persons 
studied,  i.  732-7.34,  736:  size  of  apartments,  i,  741,  742;  persons  per  room,  i,  729,  743, 
745,  746;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  748^  749;  nome  ownenmip,  i,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  757, 
758;  sanitary  equipment  of  homes,  i,  729;  gainful  occupation  in  the  home,  i,  751; 
public  school  pupils,  ii,  14, 15, 17-23. 71,  72,  74;  teachers^  ii,  52-63;  parochial  school 
pupils,  ii,  64-72,  75;  immigrant  banxs,  li,  413;  immigration  to  glazed-kid  industry, 
1,  529^  530;  alien  seamen  at  port  of,  11,  359,  362;  stowaways,  11,  364. 

Philippine  Islands:  United  States  immigration  regulations  not  applicable  to,  ii,  747; 
registration  of  Chinese,  11,  797;  certincates  of  Chinese,  11,  803;  executive  order 
regarding  Chinese,  11,  798;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  immigration  to 
Hawaii,!,  702,  704. 

Piraeus,  Greece:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  198;  number  of  immigrants  from,  and 
number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  1,  202. 
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Pittsbuig,  Pa.:  PubUc  Bchool  pupils,  ii,  14, 15, 17-23,  32-35,  74;  teachere,  ii,  52-63; 
immigrantB  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  9S-115;  immigraiit  baaks,  ii,  413,  4li5;  foreign 
departments  in  banks,  ii,  418. 

Pittsbuig  College  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  il,  8. 

Pittfiburs;  CoU^e  of  Pharmacy,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  ii,  8. 

Plan  ana  scope  of  investigation,  i,  1^16. 

Plate  glass.    See  Glass  manu&cturing. 

Polack.    i^ee  Polish. 

Poland:  Divisions  of,  ii,  697,  698;  regarded  as  geographic  entity,  i,  209;  popula- 
tion, i,  259,  260;  Russian  Jews  in.  i,  246;  inmiigrantB  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96; 
1882  and  1907,  i,  167;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i.  134,  135,  137,  155,  156;  in 
cities  of  United  States,  i,  145;  crime  among  natives  ot,  ii,  194-197,  205-211. 

Police  records  abroad,  of  immig^rants,  recommendation  rc^gardinff,  i,  45. 

Polish:  Definition,  i,  259,  260;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97, 171,  214,  215, 
260,  625;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104; 
money  on  lauding,  i,  103;  inunigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  712;  population  in  Europe, 
i,  214,  250,  259;  number  in  Austria-Hungary,  i,  219;  number  in  Russian  Poland, 
i,  260;  number  in  United  States,  i,  583,  584;  number  of  households  and  persons 
studied,  i,  316-320,  552,  557,  601,  733-737;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336- 
347,  506,  507,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467,  602,  603,  737-739;  ii,  136, 
286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  e£fect  on  Engliah-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446, 
447,  481-484,  609,  612,  76^779;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100-102,  172,  173.  357-363, 
607,  608,  760;  length  of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356.  603,  636,  637,  740;^  li,  84,  85; 
residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  1,  445,  446, 
461-463,  477-481.  610,  613,  751,  769;  ii,  147-151,  263-266,  280-285;  residence  in 
agricultural  locality,  i,  604;  number  of  breadwinners,  i,  581,  778,  803,  827,  836; 
occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366,  761,  762,  827,  836;  in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  581- 
587,  595,  800,  827,  836;  in  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing,  i,  827;  in  Duildinff  trades, 
i,  789,  827;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i,  791,  814,  827,  836;  in  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  man- 
u^turing,  i,  836;  in  cotton  inilis,  i,  827,  836;  in  domestic  and  personal  service, 
i,  805,  827,  836;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i,  785,  827;  laborers,  i,  581,  781,  827;  in 
laundries,  i,  836;  in  manufacturing  ana  mechanical  pursuits,  i,  827,  836;  miners 
and  quarrymen,  i,  783,  827;  in  needle  trades,  i,  809,  836;  in  paper  and  pulp  mills, 
i,  836;  peddlers,  i,  827,  836;  in  professional  service,  i,  797,  798,  827,  836;  sales- 
men, agents,  etc.,  i,  794, 817, 827, 836;  in  silk  mills,  i,  836;  steam  railroad  employees, 
i,  827;  teachers,  i,  820,  836;  in  textile  mills,  i,  787,  811,  827,  836;  in  tobacco  and 
cigar  miJdng,  i,  827,  836j  in  trade  and  transportation,  i,  827,  836;  in  woolen  mills, 
i,  836:  wages  and  eaminss,  i,  366-403.  405-411,  764-767;  immigrant  banks,  ii, 
413;  family  income,  i,  412-417,  766;  cnarity  seekers,  ii,  95-153;  in  charity  noe- 
pitals,  ii,  258-262,  270-275;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237,  238,  270; 
crime,  ii,  174,  198-204.  211-220;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  gainful  occupation  in  the 
home,  i,  752;  status  of  children,  i,  '470^74,  614,  763;  ii,  143-147;  m  schools,  ii, 
10-16,  18^1,  33-42,  49^,  64-72,  76^80;  proportion  of  children,  i,  739;  literacy 
i,  99,  175,  438-447,  612,  613,  770,  771;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484,  609-611,  763- 
770;  ii,  151,152;  citizenship,  i,  484-489,  606,  771,  772;  ii,  152, 153;  in  labor  unions, 
i,  417-419;  conjugal  condition^  i,  447-460,  605;  ii,  137-142;  fecundity,  ii^  469- 
500;  changes  in  bodily  form,  li,  510,  511,  518-524,  526;  location  of  wife,  i,  459, 
460;  home  ownership,  i.  467-470,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422,  757-759;  size  of  apart- 
ments and  of  householos,  i^  426-430,  741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438,  743- 
747*  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426,  748-751;  water  supply,  i,  753;  toilet  accom- 
modations, i,  754;  care  of  apartment,  i,  755:  return  movement,  i,  112-118,  180, 
182;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463;  number  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  i,  513,  514;  num- 
ber in  Whiting,  Ind.,  i,  528;  in  Canada,  ii,  612,  626. 

Political  condition.    See  Citizenship. 

Political  offenses,  aliens  coming  to  United  States  to  escape  prosecution  for,  recom- 
mendation of  House  of  Representatives  regarding,  i,  10. 

Political  reasons,  little  emigration  for,  i,  185, 187. 

Polygamists:  Excluded  by  law,  ii,  571,  620,  621;  law  regarding,  ii,  732. 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  ii,  8. 

Population:  By  age  group  and  nativity,  i,  146-14iB;  United  States  and  States  of 
Western  Division,  by  race,  i,  621-623;  proportions  of  native  and  foreign  bom,  1900, 
ii,  234;  persons  of  native  and  foreign  parentage,  1900,  ii,  235;  foreign-bom,  1820- 
1900,  i,  123-125;  number  and  per  cent  of  foreign-bom,  and  per  cent  distribution  of 
increase,  1850-1900,  i,  126-138;  native  and  foreign  bom^  and  per  cent  of  increase, 
1850-19(X),  i,  132,  133;  proportions  of  various  nationalities  among  foreign-bom,  ii, 
242;  pro]>o7tion  of  foreign-bom  among  white  adults,  1900,  ii,  165, 168;  among  juve- 
niles, 1900,  ii,  169, 170;  nativity  of  males  of  voting  age,  i,  148-156;  distribution  by 
class  of  place  of  residence,  i,  139-144;  concentration  of  foTeign-bom  in  cities,  i,  139- 
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145;  instability  of,  in  cities,  i,  36;  New  York,  ii,  290;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  ii,  469; 
foreign-bom  in  Ohio,  ii,  469;  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  ii,  482;  foreign-bom  in  AOnne- 
sota,  ii,  482;  Wliiting,  Ind.,  i;  628;  Hawaii,  i,  700. 709, 711, 713;  Japanese  in  United 
States,  i,  662;  persons  of  United  States  birth  in  Canada,  ii,  618;  United  States  and 
Austrsklia  compared,  ii,  631;  Australasia,  1788,  ii,  632;  Australia,  1901,  ii,  632; 
Argentina,  1895  and  1897,  ii,  639;  Brazil,  1907,  ii,  645. 

Fertile  County,  Wis.,  Poles  in  potato  industry j  i,  585. 

Portlajid,  Or^.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151:  citizenship,  i,  153. 

Porto  Rican:  Number  of  households  and  persons  studiea,  i,  319,  320;  length  of  resi- 
dence of  students,  ii,  84, 85;  on  sugar  plantations,  i,  715;  laborers  in  San  Francisco, 
i,  663^  charity  seekers,  li,  154;  in  schools,  i,  714;  ii,  77;  in  Hawaii,  i^  702,  703,  713. 

Porto  Rico:  Immigration  by  way  of,  regulations  regarding,  ii,  779, 780;  insane  in  insti- 
tutions, ii,  233;  immigrants  destine<l  to,  i,  105-109. 

Ports  of  arrival,  proposal  to  restrict  immigration  by  litniting  number  admitted  at,  i,  48. 

Ports  of  embarkation,  medical  inspection  abroad,  i,  197-199,  202. 

Portugal:  Provincesandislandsoi,ii,  697;  illiteracyin,  i,  177;  number  of  immigrants 
from,  1820-1910.  i.  65-96;  1882  and  1907,  i,  167;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134, 
136,  d37,  623;  children  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333, 336-347,  627-636; 
age  classification,  i,  463-467;  earnings,  i,  3C6-403;  literacy,  1,  438-447. 

Portuguese:  Definition,  i,  260;  number  of  iminigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  171,  214,  215, 
260, 592, 625;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence 
in  United  States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103;  immigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  712; 
population  in  Europe,  i,  214, 260;  number  in  United  States,  i,  652;  number  of  house- 
nolds  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320, 552, 553, 557, 601, 639-642 ;  employees  studied, 
i,  320-333, 33^-347, 627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467, 602,  603;  ii,  136, 286-290; 
age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447.  481-484, 
609,  612;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100.  101,  172,  173,  357-363;  length  of  residence,  i, 
116,  349-856,  603,  636,  637;  li,  84;  lengtli  of  residence,  effect  on  English-speaking, 
literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481,  610,  613;  ii,  147-151,  263-266,  280-285; 
residence  in  agricultural  locality,  i,  604;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366;  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  i,  592-595,  651-653;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411; 
immigrant  banks,  ii,  413;  family  income,  i,  412-417, 712;  charitv  seekers,  ii,  95-153; 
ii,  154;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii, 
228,237,270;  statusof  children,  i,  470-474;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16, 18-31, 
33-42,  49-55,  64-66,  72,  76-80:  literacy,  i,  99,  175,  43&-447,  612,  613;  English- 
speaking,  i,  474-484,  60&-611;  li,  151,  152;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  ii,  152, 153;  in 
labor  umons,  i,  417-419;  conju^l  condition,  i,  447-460;  ii,  137-142;  location  of 
wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of  apart- 
ments and  of  households,  i,  426, 430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and 
lodgers,  i,  422-426;  return  movement,  i,  112-118, 180, 182;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463; 
number  in  California,  i,  652;  number  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  i,  514;  in  Hawaii,  i,  702- 
704,  708,  712-715,  717;  ii,  154,  629;  immigranto  to  Canada,  ii,  612;  to  Brazil,  i,  260; 
ii,  645,  646. 

Postal  savings  banks  abroad,  remittances  through,  ii,  429. 

Postal  substations,  operated  by  immigrant  bankers,  ii,  422. 

Post-Office  Department:  Repo^  of  auditor  for,  referred  to,  ii,  426;  allows  immigrant 
bankers  to  operate  substations,  ii,  422. 

Potato  famine  in  Ireland,  1847,  increased  emigration  to  United  States,  ii,  591. 

Powder  manufacturing:  Employees  studied,  i,  627-634;  Chinese  employ^  in,  i,  655. 

Powderly,  T.  V.,  quoted,  i,  200,  201. 

Previous  residence  in  United  States:  R^}ported  by  only  about  12  per  cent  of  immi- 
^;rants  from  Europe,  i,  184;  immigran  s  admitted,  1899-1910,  i,  104. 

Pnnters,  lithographers,  and  pressmen,  number  of  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-838. 

Prisoners,  alien,  in  United  States  in  1908,  ii,  211-220.    (See  aUo  Crime.) 

Professional  service:  Male  breadwinners  engaged  in,  i,  795-798, 821--829;  female  bread- 
winners, i,  818-820,  830-838;  leading  pursuits  in,  among  immigrants,  i,  798;  immi- 
grantB  in  cities  engaged  in,  i,  761,  762. 

PhvresB  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Mexicans  in  the  West,  i,  660,  666,  670,  671, 683-685. 
{See  also  Assimilation.) 

Ptomotion  of  emigration  by  steamship  ticket  agents,  i,  190.  {See  also  Induced  immi- 
gration.) 

Ph>perty  owned  by  immigrants:  In  Hawaii,  i,  717,  718;  East  Indians  in  United  States, 
almost  none,  i,  681.    {See  also  Home  ownership.) 

Phwtitutes:  Excluded  by  law  of  1875,  ii.  567,  579;  Senate  conunittee  proposed  to  add 
to  excluded  classes,  1906,  i,  9;  amendment  to  law  with  regard  to,  1907,  ii,  575; 
excluded  by  present  law,  i,  110;  ii,  577,  620;  law  regarding,  ii,  732, 733, 744, 745,  769; 
importation  of,  i,  30;  rejections,  ii,  330;  nationality,  ii,  332,  333;  excluded  from 
Australia,  ii,  633;  excluded,  ana  liable  to  deportation,  from  Canada,  ii,  620,  625. 
(See  aho  Prostitution.) 
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P)x)8titutioii:  Abstract  of  report  on,  ii,  32^-350;  increase  in,  laigely  caused  by  immi- 
gration, ii,  164;  Japanese  on  Pacific  coast,  i,  675;  crimes  connected  with,  ii,  173, 
187,  204,  210,  211,  218;  nrls  from  immigrant  homes  and  aid  sodeUes  supphed  to 
houses  cd,  ii,  320-322.    (See  also  Prostitutes  and  White-slave  traffic.) 

Protection  of  newly  arrived  immigrants:  In  Aigentina,  ii^  641-643;  in  Brazil,  ii,  647. 
(See  aUo  Homes  and  aid  societies  and  Aid  furnished  to  unmigrants.) 

Providence,  R.  I.:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  14, 15, 17-23, 71^  72, 74;  teachen,  ii,  52-63: 
parochial  school  pupils,  ii,  64-72,  75;  immigrant  banks,  li,  413;  Italian  agricultuni 
colony  near,  i,  561. 

Prussia,  number  of  Lithuanians  in,  i,  254. 

Prussian  immigration  to  Canada,  ii,  611. 

Pubescence  of  boys,  ii,  536-541. 

Public  charges:  Massachusetts  immimttion  law  of  1837  provided  against  immigrantB 
becoming^  ii,  567;  l^islation  regaraing,  i,  110;  ii,  5^;  present  law,  ii,  732,  769, 770, 
774;  immigrants  debarred  as  likely  to  oecome,  1892-1910,  i^  111;  recommendation, 
i,  45;  immigrantB  via  Canada,  in  New  York  almshouses,  ii,  570;  persoDs  liable  to 
become,  excluded  from  Cans^oa,  ii,  619,  620,  625;  excluded  from  Austzalia,  ii,  633, 
634;  excluded  from  Brazil,  ii,  647.  (See  aUo  Charity  seekers,  Cbarity  hospitalsy 
Paupers,  etc.) 

Public  He&lth  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  conducts  medical  examination  at  immi* 
grant  stations,  i,  34. 

Public  schools,  study  of  children  in,  ii,  9-48,  70-72.    (See  aUo  Schools.) 

Pur^e  of  investigation,  i,  12. 

Pypin,  claasification  of  Slavic  tongues,  i,  274. 

Q- 

Quatrefages,  de,  classification  of  races  by,  i,  257,  258. 

Sueensland,  immigration  and  emigration,  ii,  632,  633.    (See  aho  Australia.) 
ueenstown,  Ireland:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i.  198;  rejections,  i,  199;  number  of 
immigrants  from,  and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

Race,  use  of  term  explained,  i,  17. 

Races:  General  description  of,  i,  223-225;  number  of  basic,  i,  210,  211;  ol  Europe, 
anthropologically  dcdBined,  i,  218. 

Races  or  peoples:  Abstract  of  dictionary  of,  i,  205-283;  native  to  immigrant-fumiBfaing 
countnes,  list  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  classification  according  to,  instead  ol  hj 
countries,  explained,  i,  97, 170,  209,  210,  234,  235;  European,  population  and  emi- 
gration, i.  214.    (See  also  separate  races,) 

RM^e  distrioution  of  employees:  In  manufacturing  and  mining,  i,  332-335,  343-348; 
in  Western  Division,  i,  635,  636.    (See  also  Racial  classification.) 

Race  prejudice:  In  manufacturing  and  mining»  i>  501,  502;  Sffunst  Chinese,  i,  657; 
a^nst  Japanese,  i,  660,  661,  666,  673,  675,  676;  against  East  Indians,  i,  682;  causes 
displacement  of  races  in  Hawaii,  i,  712,  713. 

Racial  classification:  Adopted  by  Immigration  Commission,  i,  17;  of  New  England 
cotton-mill  operatives,  i,  511,  512;  of  oituminous  coal  mine  employees,  i,  506;  of 
emi)loyees  of  various  glass  factories,  i,  522-524,  526, 527.  (See  also  Country  of  birth. 
Native-bom,  Foreign-Dom,  Nationality,  Nativity  and  race.  New  and  old  immigrar 
tion.  Races  or  peoples,  and  separate  races.) 

Racial  displacements.    See  Displacements,  racial. 

Racine,  Wis.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  153. 

Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  ii,  8. 

Railroads:  Greek  laborers  under  padrone  system,  ii,  405,  406;  peona^  in  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota  camps,  ii,  447;  East  Indians  in  constmction  work  in  Califoniia, 
i,  678;  Canada  pays  Ixmus  on  immigrants  who  will  work  on,  ii,  608.  (See  also 
Transportation . ) 

Ramsey,  W.  K.,  jr.,  prepared  report  on  immigrant  banks,  i,  3;  abstract  of  report,  ii, 
409-438. 

Ranke,  Otto,  investigations  of  phenomena  of  growth,  referred  to,  ii,  553. 

Ravenstein:  Estimate  of  number  of  Irish,  i,  249;  opinion  on  Welsh  language,  i,  283. 

Reading  and  writing.    See  Literacy  and  Illiteracy. 

ReascHie  for  coming,  given  hy  immigrants  in  cities,  i,  730.  (See  also  Causes  of  emigra- 
tion and  Emigration  conditions  in  Europe.) 

Reasons  for  employment  of  recent  immigrants,  i,  493,  494. 

Recent  immigrants.    See  New  and  old  immigration. 

Reciprocity  treaty  of  1876,  opened  American  markets  to  Hawaiian  planters,  i,  699. 

Reclus:  Estimate  of  population  of  Roumania,  i,  263;  statistics  of  religions  in  Ireland, 
i,  249;  on  the  Morlaks,  i,  229. 
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Becommeiidations:  Of  Immigratioii  Ck>inndflEdoii,  i.  30,  45-48,  691;  ii^  577,  602; 
White-slave  traffic  law  a  result  of,  i,  30;  ii,  577;  Grovemment  supervision  of  ships 
caiT^g  steerage  paasengers,  ii,  602;  East  Indians,  i,  691;  of  various  persons  regard- 
ing immigrant  banking,  ii^  437,  438;  of  Industrial  Commission,  ii,  574;  of  various 
Gon^pressional  committees,  li,  570-572.    (See  also  Investigations.) 

Recruits,  military,  per  cent  of  illiteracy  among,  various  countries,  i,  177. 

Red  Russian,  dennition  of  term,  i^  267.    (See  aUo  Ruthenian.) 

Registration:  System  of  registration,  certification,  and  identification  of  Chinese, 
proposed  1882,  ii,  580;  of  Chinese,  required,  ii,  581-583. 

R«niIation  of  immigration,  President  authorized  to  send  commissioners  abroad  for, 
i,  10,  28. 

Regulations  rogardinR — 

Admission  or  exclusion,  ii,  748-769;  cattlemen,  ii,  776;  deportation,  ii,  769-774; 
head  tax,  ii,  747,  748;  insular  territory,  ii,  779.780;  miscellany,  ii,  776-780; 
transit,  ii,  774,  775.    {See  aUo  Immigration  law.) 

Rejections,  law  regarding,  ii,  750.    (See  also  Aliens  debarred.) 

Religions:  Of  Indut,  i,  248;  of  Russia,  i,  264;  United  Greek  Church,  i,  267;  of  Serbo- 
Cimtians,  i,  230;  nimibcor  of  Christians  in  Persia,  i,  259;  majority  of  Japanese  on 
Pacific  coast  adhere  to  Buddhist  faith,  i,  675;  cooperation  of  Canadian  immigration 
depjartment  with  church  authorities,  ii.  627. 

Religious  oppression:  Little  emi^tion  due  to,  i,  185^  187;  aliens  coming  to  United 
States  to  escape,  recommendations  regarding,  i,  10;  li,  574,  575. 

Remittances  abroad.    See  Money  sent  abroad. 

Rent  paid:  In  various  industries,  i,  298-312;  in  manufacturing  and  mining,  i,  419-422; 
average  per  apartment,  room,  and  person,  i,  420;  native  ana  forei^  bom  compared, 
i,  420,  421;  oui  and  new  immigration  compared,  i,  421,  422;  immigrants  in  cities,  i, 
729,  730,  756-759;  higher  in  cities  on  Atlantic  coast  than  on  Great  Lakes,  i,  729. 
(See  cdso  separate  races.) 

Repatriation:  Of  Canadians  in  United  States,  desiied  by  Canada,  ii,  617;  of  certain 
classes  of  immigrants  to  Brazil,  ii,  647. 

Reports  of  Immigration  Commission,  list  of,  i^  21. 

Residence  in  locality,  length  of:  Immigrants  in  cities,  i,  730;  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
i,  604. 

Residence  in  United  States,  length  of:  Immigrants  in  manufacturing  and  mining,  i, 
348-356;  in  cities,  i,  728,  740;  in  agriculture,  i,  573,  603;  in  the  West,  i,  636,  637, 
645;  of  insane  aliens,  ii,  246, 247 ;  of  auen  prisoners,  ii.  174, 175, 211, 218-220;  of  charity 
patients,  ii,  263-266,  279-285,  290;  of  departing  aliens,  i,  116,  183;  of  students  of 
nigher  educational  institutions,  ii,  84,  85;  effects  of,  on  ability  to  speak  Engli^,  i, 
477-481,  610,  648,  690,  769;  on  literacy,  i,  445,  446,  613,  771;  on  citizenship,  i,  488, 
690;  on  return  visits  abroad,  i,  I8I2  461-463;  on  keeping  of  boarders  and  lodgers,  i, 
751;  on  congestion,  i,  746;  on  chanty  seeking,  ii,  147-151;  on  bodily  form,  11,  507, 
527-535,  548;  on  retardation  of  school  children^  ii,  41.  (See  also  Previous  residence 
in  United  States,  Return  movement,  and  Visits  abroad.) 

Restriction  of  immigration:  Recommendations,  i,  47,  48;  mvored  by  Senate,  1906-7, 
i,  11. 

Retardation  of  school  children,  ii,  26-31,  3&-43. 

Return  movement:  Permanent  and  transient  em]fi;ration,  i,  179-181;  largely  com- 
posed of  recent  immigrants,  i,  24,  181;  character  of,  i,  184;  causes,  i,  184;  effects  of, 
in  Europe^  i,  169, 184,  185;  influence  on  emigration  from  Europe,  i,  187,  188;  effect 
of  industrial  depression,  i,  500,  514;  men  without  families,  i,  38;  effect  on  foreign- 
bom  population,  i,  124, 125;  Bravas,  i,  600;  Mexicans,  i,  682;  Italians,  from  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  1.  514;  01  United  States  emigrants  to  Canada,  ii,  618;  steamship  companies 
lequired  to  furnish  lists  of  outgoinjg  passengers,  ii,  575.  (See  also  Aliens  departing. 
Emigration,  Previous  residence  in  United  States,  Residence  in  United  States, 
Visits  abroad,  etc.) 

Rhode  Island:  Foreifl|n-bom  in,  i,  126,  128,  149,  151,  155;  citizenship,  i,  150,  152; 
immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  Italian  communities,  i,  560;  employees  in  manu- 
factures, mines,  and  quarries,  i,  492;  insanity,  ii,  232;  fecundity  of  women,  ii,  457- 
469,  494-500;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  private  banking  virtually  prohibited,  ii, 
434;  bank  commissioner  quoted,  ii,  438. 

Ripley,  W.  Z.,  classification  of  races,  i,  218,  224,  225,  245,  253,  255,  265,  269,  280. 

Robinson,  author  of  Loom  and  Spindle,  quoted,  1,  508,  509. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.:  Immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115;  immi^:rant  banks,  ii,  413. 

Rockford,  111.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 

Rocky  Mountain  States:  Abstract  of  report  on,  i,  617-694;  conclusions,  i,  41;  few 
immigrant  banks,  ii,  415.    (See  also  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  States.) 

Romance  or  Italic  population,  i,  226. 

Romany.    See  Gypsy. 


886  Tlie  Immigration  Commission. 

Rooms,  average  number  per  apartment,  immigrants  in  cities,  i,  741,  742.  (See  dUo 
Congestion,  Mousing  conditions,  Persons  per  room,  etc.) 

Rope,  twine,  and  hemp  manufacturing,  employees  in,  i,  336-^348. 

Rose,  C,  investigations  of  phenomena  of  growth,  referred  to,  ii,  553. 

Rotterdam,  Netherlands:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i^  198;  rejections,  i,  199;  number 
of  immigrants  from,  and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

Roumania:  Departments  of,  ii,  697;  races  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  population, 
i,  263;  number  of  Roumanians  in,  i,  263;  Gypsies,  i,  245;  Hebrews,  i,  246;  illiteracy 
in,  i,  177;  immi^nts  from.  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  1882  and  1907,  i,  167;  natives  of,  in 
United  States,  i,  134;  chiloren  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347; 
literacy,  i,  438-447. 

Roumanian:  Definition,  i,  261-263;  number  of  immigrants,  i,  97,  171,  214,  215,  263. 
625;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98j  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United 
States,  1,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214,  262;  number 
in  Austria-Hungary,  i,  219;  number  in  Roumania,  i,  263;  number  in  Servia,  i,  231; 
number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  642;  employees  studied,  i, 
320^33,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  ii,  286-290;  age  at  time  of 
coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484;  occupation 
abroad,  i,  100-102, 172,  173,  367-363;  length  of  residence,  i,  116, 349-356;  ii,  84;  resi- 
dence in  United  States,  effect  on  Englisn-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461- 
463,  477-481;  ii,  263-266,  280-285;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363^66;  wages  and 
earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411,  764-766;  feimily  income^  i,  412,  417:  charity  seekers, 
ii,  95-109;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects, 
ii,  237.  238;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  1&-27,  64-66,  76-80;  literacy,  i,  99,  175,  438-447; 
English-speaking,  i,  474-484;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  in  labor  unions,  i,  418;  con- 
jugal condition,  i,  447-460;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470; 
rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of  apartments  and  of  households,  i,  42&430;  persons  per 
room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  return  movement,  i,  112-118, 
180. 182;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463;  in  Canada,  ii,  612.  625. 

Royal  Italian  Agricultural  Commission,  investigation  by,  i,  165. 

Rudler,  estimate  of  population  of  Holland,  i,  232. 

Runners:  Employed  by  immigrant  banks  to  solicit  patronage,  ii,  420,  421;  by  steams- 
ship  agents  to  solicit  emigration,  ii,  384. 

Rural  immigration,  origin  of  Italian,  i,  561-^63.  (See  cdeo  Agriculture,  recent  immi- 
grants in.) 


immig^nt  remittances  to,  ii,  425,  427,  429;.  steerage  laws  referred  to,  ii,  599,  600: 
deserting  seamen  from,  at  New  York,  ii,  360;  emigration,  except  of  Poles  and 
Hebrews,  prohibited,  i^  168,  190,  260;  emigration  not  general,  i,  186;  steamship 
ticket  agents  induce  emigration,  i,  190, 191;  immigration  &om,  i,  214,  215,  243,  265; 
natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134, 135, 137, 155, 156,  623;  in  cities  of  United  States, 
i,  145;  crime,  ii,  164. 183-188, 194-197,  205-211;  insanity  and  feeble-mindedness,  ii, 
239-242;  children  ot  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age 
classification,  i,  463-467;  earning,  i,  366-403;  literacy,  i,  438-447^  conjugal  condi- 
tion, i,  447-460.  (See  also  Russian  Empire.) 
Russian:  Definition,  i,  263-267;  religions,  i,  264;  number  of  persons  speaking  language, 
i,  235;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  171  ^  214,  215,  265,  625;  proportion 
of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104; 
money  on  landing,  i,  103;  immigrants  from  Honolulu^  i,  711,  712;  population  in 
Europe,  i,  213, 214, 242,  265,  266;  number  in  Roumania,  i,  263;  emigration  to  Siberia, 
i,  705;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-^20,  639-642;  employees 
studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  506,  507,  627-^36;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  ii, 
136,  286-290;  age  at  time  of  coining,  effect  on  Engli^-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446, 
447,  481-484;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100-102, 172, 173,  357-363;  length  of  residence, 
i,  116,  349-356,  636,  637;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English- 
speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481;  ii,  147-151,  263-266,  280- 
285;  number  of  breadwinners,  i,  778,  803,  827,  836;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363- 
366,  827,  836;  in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  550,  799,  800,  827,  836;  in  boot  and  shoe 
manufacturing,  i,  827;  in  building  trades,  i,  789,  790,  827;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i, 
791,  792,  814,  815,  827,  836;  in  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing,  i,  836;  in 
cotton  mills,  i,  827,  836;  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  i,  804-806,  827,  836;  iron 
and  steel  workers,  i,  784,  785,  827;  laborers,  i,  780,  781,  827;  in  laundries,  i,  836; 
in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,  i,  827,  836;  miners  and  quarrymen, 
i,  782,  783;  827;  m  needle  trades,  i,  808,  809,  836;  in  paper  and  pulp  nulls,  i,  836; 
peddlers,  i,  827,  836;  in  professional  service,  i,  797,  798,  827,  836;  salesmen  agents. 
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etc.,  i,  793,  794,  816,  817,  827,  836;  in  silk  mills,  i,  836;  steam  railroad  employees, 
827;  teachers,  i,  819,  820,  836;  in  textile  mills,  i,  786, 787,  811,  812, 827,  836;  in  to- 
bacco and  dgar  making,  i,  827, 836;  in  trade  and  transportation,  i,  827, 836;  in  woolen 
mills,  1, 836;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411,  764-766;  family  income,  i, 
412-417;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-153;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insan- 
ity and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237,  244,  249,  270;  crime,  ii,  164,  174, 19&-204,  211- 
220;  status  of  children,  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-31,  49-55,  64-66,  76-80; 
Uteracy,  i,  99, 175,  438-447:  English-speaking,  i,  474-484;  ii.  151, 152;  citizenship, 
i,  484-489;  ii,  152.  153:  in  labor  unions,!,  418,  419;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460; 
ii,  137-142;  fecundity,  li,  469-482, 494-500;  location  of  wife,  i,  459, 460:  home  owner- 
ship, i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of  apartments  and  of  housenolds,  i,  426- 
430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  return  move- 
ment, i,  112-118, 180, 182;  visitB  abroad,  i,  461-463;  in  Hawaii,  i,  703,  705,  707,  708, 
710,  715,  721;  in  Canada,  ii,  612,  625;  immigrants  to  Brazil,  li.  645,  646.  (Seeabo 
Great  Russian,  Little  Russian,  White  Russian,  and  Ruthenian.) 

Russian  Empire:  Number  of  Finns  in,  i,  237;  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96; 
1882  and  1907,  i,  167.    (8ee  also  Russia.) 

Russniak.    See  Ruthenian. 

Ruthenian:  Definition,  i,  267-269;  number  of  immi^nts  admitted,  i,  97, 171, 214, 
215,  269,  625;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States.  1, 104; 
money  on  landing,  i,  103;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214,  268;  number  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  i,  219;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  employees 
studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  ii,  28&-290;  age 
at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484; 
occupation  abroad,  i,  100-102,  172,  173,  357-363;  length  of  residence,  i,  116,  349- 
356;  li,  84;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-spealdng,  Uteracy,  etc., 
i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481;  ii,  263-266,  280-285:  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-^66; 
waees  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411,  764-766;  lamily  income,  i,  412-417:  charity 
seekers,  ii,  95-109;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272:  insanity  ana  mental 
defects,  ii,  228,  237,  270;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-27, 
33-37,  64-66,  76-80;  literacy,  i,  99,  175,  438-447;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484, 
citizenship,  i,  484-489;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417-419;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460; 
location  of  wife,  i.  459,  460:  home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  size 
of  apartments  ana  of  housenolds,  i,  426-430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarders 
and  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  return  movement,  i,  112-118,  180,  182;  visits  abroad,  i, 
461-463;  number  in  Whiting,  Ind.,  i,  528. 

S. 

Safarik,  opinion  of,  on  Slovak  dialects,  i,  276,  277. 

Sailing  vessels:  Steerage  conditions,  1819-1855,  ii,  589-594*  number  of  immigrants 
landed  at  Castle  Garden.  1856-1873,  ii,  595;  tonnage  employed  in  carriage  of  emi- 
grants, Europe  to  Unitea  States,  January  to  June,  1847,  ii,  595. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  14,  15,  17-23,  74 j  teachers,  ii,  52-63;  immi- 
grants as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115;  immigrant  banks,  li,  413,  415;  foreign  depart- 
ments in  banks,  ii,  418;  immigration  to  boot  and  shoe  industry,  i,  519. 

St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  ii,  8. 

St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Md.,  ii,  8. 

St.  Marv's  Theological  Seminary,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  ii,  8. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115. 

St.  Paul  Collie  of  Law,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  ii,  8. 

St.  Vincent's  Seminary,  Germantown,  Pa.,  ii,  8. 

Salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  793-795,  821-829. 

Saleswomen,  feniiAle  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  815-817,  830-838. 

Salient  characteristics  of  recent  immigrant  labor  supply,  i.  498-500. 

Saloon  keepers  and  bartenders,  male  breadwinners  reported  as^  i,  821-829. 

Salopoulos,  N.,  Greek  consul^eneral  at  Chicago,  letters  from,  ii,  397, 398. 

Salt  refining  near  San  Francisco,  Japanese  engaged  in,  i,  664. 

Salvation  Army,  English,  promotes  emigration  to  Canada,  ii,  608. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. :  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151  j  citizenship,  i,  153;  pub- 
lic school  pupils,  ii,  14,  15,  17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  52-63;  parochial  scnool 
fupils,  ii,  64,  72,  75;  immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115;  number  of  East 
ndians  admitted  at  port,  January  to  September,  1910,  i,  677. 

Sanitation.    See  Housing  conditions,  Toilet  accommodations.  Water  supply,  etc. 

Sanscritic.    See  Aryan. 

Sardinia.    See  Italy,  number  of  immigrants  from. 

Sargent,  Frank  P.,  quoted,  i,  201. 
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Savannah,  Ga.,  deserting  alien  seamen,  ii,  360. 

Savings:  Of  East  Indians,  i,  681;  of  Japanese,  i,  675;  of  immigrantB  in  Hawaii^  i,  717. 
(See  also  Home  ownersnip,  Money  sent  abroad,  etc.) 

Saw  and  planing^  mill  employees,  male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829. 

Saxon  immigration  to  Canada,  ii,  611. 

Scandinavia:  Illiteracy  almost  nonexistent,  i,  178;  immigrant  remittances '  to,  ii^ 
425,  427;  natives  of,  m  United  States,  insane  and  feeble-minded  among,  ii,  239-242. 
{See  also  Norway,  Sweden,  Holland,  Netherlands,  etc.) 

Scandinavian:  Definition,  i,  269-271;  number  in  United  States,  ii  271;  number  of 
immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  171,  215,  271,  625;  destination,  i,  106-109;  mimtion 
westward,  i,  651;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104;  money  on  lanain^,  i. 
103;  population  and  distribution,  i,  271;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100,  101^  lengtn  oi 
residence,  i,  116;  occupation,  i,  117, 118;  insanity  and  mentel  defects,  ii,  228,  237, 
244,  249;  crime,  ii,  211-220;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  in  schools,  i,  714;  li,  10-16;  lit^ 
eracy,  i,  99,  175;  return  movement,  i,  112-118,  180,  182;  emigrants  from  United 
States  to  Canada,  i,  271.  (See  also  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Dutch 
and  Flemish.) 

Schedule  forms  used  by  Immigration  Commission,  ii,  651-687;  instructiaiiB  to  agents, 
ii,  688-727;  apportionment  of  schedules  in  industrial  stud^,  i,  295. 

Schools:  Children  of  immigrants  in,  abstract  of  report  on,  li,  1-86;  schedule  forms 
used,  iij  682-686;  conclusions  regarding,  i,  43;  Italians  in  the  South,  i,  572;  children 
of  immigrants  in  agricultural  puiBuits,  i,  580,  600,  614;  in  Hawaii,  i,  707,  714;  in 
cities  of  United  States,  i,  76w63;  Mexicans,  i,  690;  school  attendance  abroad,  ii, 
38,  39.    (See  also  Children,  status  of.) 

Scope  of  investigation:  Recent  immigrants  in  agriculture,  i,  550-559;  seasonal  agri- 
cultural laborers,  i,  593,  594;  Bohemian  ti^mers,  i,  588;  Italians,  i^  566,  567,  573; 
Poles,  i,  582,  583;  agriculture  in  the  West,  i,  638j  changes  in  bodily  form  of  de- 
scendants of  immigrants,  ii,  505;  charity  seekers,  ii,  91,  92;  children  of  immi^jants 
in  schools,  ii,  5-8;  immigrants  in  cities,  i,  727.  731-734,  736;  contract  labor,  ii,  379; 
crime,  ii,  170-172;  forei^  criminals,  ii,  221;  fecundity  of  women,  ii,  455,  457,  469, 
482;  immigrant  banks,  u,  413,  414;  homes  and  aid  societies,  ii,  312-315, 318;  manu- 
facturing and  mining,  i,  293-296;  industrial  households,  i,  315-317;  employees,  i, 
320^331,  336-342;  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  States,  i,  625-644;  Mexicans, 
i,  683;  peonage;  ii,  444-446^  steerage  conditions,  ii,  295;  white-slave  tnd£c,  ii,  329, 
330:  conditions  in  Europe,  i,  165, 195. 

Scotch:  Definition,  i,  271:  language,  i,  225;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97, 
171,  214,  215,  243,  625;  aestination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States, 
i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103,  immigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  712;  population  in 
Europe,  i,  214,  273;  number  in  United  States,  i,  273;  numoer  of  households  and 

gersons  studied,  i,  316-320,  641,  642;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  606, 
07,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  ii.  136,  286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming, 
effect  on  literacy,  i,  446,  447;  occupatipn  abroad,  i,  100,  101,  172,  173,  357-363; 
length  of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356,  636,  637;  ii,  84,  85;  readence  in  United  States, 
effect  on  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463;  ii.  147-151,  263-266,  280-285;  number 
of  breadwinners,  i,  778,  803,  828,  837;  occupaUon,  i,  117. 118,  363-366,  828,  837;  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  i,  799,  800,  828,  837;  in  boot  and  enoe  manufacturing,  i,  828; 
in  building  trades,  i,  789, 790, 828;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i,  792, 815, 828, 837;  in  collar, 
cuff,  and  3iirt  maniifacturing,  i,  837;  in  cotton  mills,  i,  828,  837;  in  domestic  ana 
personal  service,  i,  805,  828,  837;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i,  785,  828;  laborers,  i,  781, 
828;  in  laundries,  i,  837;  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical jpursuits,  i,  828,  837; 
miners  and  quarrymenj  i,  783,  828;  in  needle  trades,  i,  809,  83/;  in  paper  and  pulp 
mills,  i,  837;  peddlers,  i,  828,  837;  in  prrofeseional  service,  i,  798,  828,  8§7;  salesmen, 
agents,  etc.,  i,  794,  817,  828,  837;  in  silk  mills,  i,  837;  steam  railroad  employees,  i, 
828;  teachers,  i,  820,  837;  in  textile  mills,  i,  787,  812,  828,  837;  in  tobacco  and  clear 
making,  i,  828,  837;  in  trade  and  transportation,  i.  828,  837;  in  woolen  mills,  i,  837; 
wa&;es  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411,  764-766;  family  income,  i,  412-417;  charity 
seekers,  ii,  95-153;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-262,  270-275;  insanity  and  mentid 
defects,  ii,  228,  237,  238,  244,  249,  270;  crime,  ii,  164,  181,  182,  198-204,  211-220; 

Prostitution,  ii,  332;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16, 
8-31, 33-42, 49-61, 64-71, 76-82;  literacy,  i,  99, 175, 438-447;  citizenship,  i,  484-489; 
ii,  152,  153;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417.  419;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  ii,  137-142; 
fecundity,  ii,  457-500;  changes  in  bodily  form,  ii,  526;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460; 
home  owner^ip,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422:  size  of  apartments  and  of  house- 
holds, i,  426-430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  ooarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426; 
return  movement,  i,  112-118, 180, 182;«rigit8  abroad,  i,  461-463;  numoer  in  Lawrence 
Mass.,  i,  513;  in  Canada,  1,  273;  ii,  612,  614,  625. 
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Scotch-Irish:  Definition,  i,  249;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age 
classification  of  charity  patients,  ii,  286-290;  length  of  residence,  i,  349-356;  residence 
in  United  States  of  charity  patients,  ii,  263-266:  wages  and  earnings,  i,  363-403; 
charity  seekers,  ii,  95-109;  in  charity  hon>itals,  li,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and 
mental  defects,  ii,  270;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  49-61;  literacy,  i,  43^-447;  citizenship, 
i,  484-489;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460. 

Scotiand:  Ck>imties  of,  ii,  698;  population,  i,  273;  insanity,  ii,  248, 249;  Irish  immigrants 
to,  i.  250:  immigrants  from,  1&0-1910,  i,  65-96;  1882  and  1907,  i,  167;  natives  of, 
in  United  States,  i,  134, 135,  137,  623;  in  cities  of  United  States,  i,  145;  crime,  ii, 
164,  183-188.  205-211;  insanity  and  feeblemindedness,  ii,  239-242;  children  of 
immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  in  bituminous  coal 
mining,  i,  506;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  earnings,  i,  366-403;  literacy,  i,  438-447; 
conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460. 

Scianton,  Pa.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152;  public 
school  pupils,  ii,  14, 15, 17-23,  71, 72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  52-^;  parochial  school  pupils, 
ii,  64-72,75. 

Seamen,  alien:  Abstract  of  report  on,  ii,  351-369;  recommendation,  i,  45;  l^elation 
regarding,  ii,  758-761,  799, 800;  not  subject  to  immigration  law,  ii,  355, 359;  propcMed 
new  immigration  act,  iV^^^;  naturalization  of,  ii,  829;  Chinese  on  American  uiips, 
ii,  583, 584;  number  of  Chinese  entering  United  States  ports,  ii,  357;  number  desert- 
ing, ii,  356-358,  363;  discharged  and  resigned,  ii,  362,  363;  brought  over  with  under- 
standing that  uiey  will  desert,  ii,  357^  361;  extracts  from  reports  of  Commissioner- 
Generaf  of  Immigration  concerning,  li,  355-358;  not  subject  to  Australian  immi- 
gration law,  ii,  633. 

Seunstresses,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838.    (See  also  Needle  trades.) 

Seasonal  labor:  Definition  of  term,  i,  551;  races  studied,  i,  551,  593-601;  Italians  in 
New  York,  i,  573,  575jEast  Indians,  i,  679;  Mexicans,  i,  687,  688;  Chinese,  i.  659; 
recent  immigrants,  in  West,  i,  649;  immigrants  from  £[awaii,  i,  711;  wages  and  hours 
of  labor,  i,  597:  iMulrone  system,  i,  596,  597;  assimilation  slow,  i,  575,  600;  white 
labor  in  hop-fields,  i,  693;  crows  of  pickers  oiganized  by  employers,  i,  693;  in  Cali- 
fornia, i,  668;  white,  obtained  through  emplo^ent  agencies,  i^  693. 

Seattle,  Wash. :  Immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115;  prosecutions  for  white-slave 
traffic,  ii,  350. 

Second  ^neration,  definition  of  term  as  hero  used,  i,  777. 

Segregation  of  immifiirants:  Effects  of,  i,  496,  497*  old  and  new  immigration,  i,  536, 
540,  648;  in  agriculturo,  i,  569,  570;  by  employers,  i,  647;  assimilation  of  Japanese 
in  roite  of.  i,  675. 

Selection  of  immigrants,  Canada's  policy,  ii,  607,  608,  610-613. 

Senate  Committee  on  Immigration,  amendmenta  proposed  bv,  1906^  i,  9,  10. 

Separation  of  sexes  in  steerage:  Legislation  of  1860,  ii,  594;  of  1882,  li,  597.  (^ee  also 
Steerage  conditions  and  Steera^  legislation.) 

Seraphic,  A.  A.,  padrone-system  inspector,  and  author  of  report,  i,  3;  ii,  391;  report, 
ii,  387-408. 

Serb.    See  Croatian. 

Serbo-Croatian  population  and  distribution,  i,  230.    (See  also  Croatian  and  Slovenian.) 

Serbo-Horvatian.    See  Croatian. 

Sergi:  Classification  of  races,  i^  218;  opinion  of,  as  to  origin  of  Italians,  i,  250. 

Serros,  classification  of  races,  i,  277. 

Servants  and  waiters:  Male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i.  821-829;  female  breadwinners, 
i.  804-806, 830-838.    (See  al^o  Domestic  and  personal  service.) 

Servia:  Dei»rtments  of,  ii,  698;  population,  i,  ^1;  illiteracy,  i,  177;  number  of  G3rpeies 
in,  i,  24o:  Roumanians,  i,  2^;  Serbo-Croatians,  i,  230;  immigrant  remittances  to, 
ii,  429.    (See  also  Bulwia,  Servia,  and  Montenegro.) 

Servian:  Definition,  i,  273;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  214,  215;  pro- 
portion of  males,  i.  98;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214;  number  m  Austria-Hungary, 
1,  219;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  733-737;  employees 
studied,  i,  320-333,  336-547,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467,  737-739;  ii, 
286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446, 
447,  481-484,  769-771;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100-102,  357-363,  760;  length  of  red- 
dence,  i,  349-356, 636, 637, 740;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speak- 
ing, literacy,  etc.,  i,  445, 446, 461-463,  477-481,  751,  769;  ii,  263-266;  occupation,  i, 


Status  of  children,  i,  763;  in  schools,  fi,  10-16,  18-27,  49-55,  64-66,  76-80;  pro- 
portion <rf  children,  i,  739;  literacy,  i,  99,  438-447,  770,  771;  English-speaking,  i, 
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474-484,  768-770;  dtizenahip,  i,  484-489,  771,  772;  in  labor  unioDs,  i,  418;  conjugal 
conditaon,  i,  447-460;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownerahip,  L  467-470» 
756;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422,  757-759;  size  of  apartments  and  of  houBehoIdfl,  i,  42^-430, 
741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438,  743-747;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426, 
748-751;  boarding  groups,  i,  739;  water  supply,  i,  753;  toilet  accommodations,  i,  754; 
care  of  apartment,  i,  755;  visits  abroad,  1,  461-463;  immigrants  to  Oanada,  ii,  612. 

Sewing-macMne  manufacturing,  employees  in,  i,  336-348. 

Sex:  Of  immigrants,  1820-1910,  i,  57-60,  82-96;  1899-1910,  97, 171;  departing  afiens, 
i,  115,  183;  charity  patients,  ii,  262,  286-288;  immigrants  in  cities,  i,^^,  737; 
immigrantB  in  industries,  i,  318-331,  336-342;  population  of  Hawaii,  i,  700. 

Shaw,  Frank  L.,  author  of  report  on  federal  immigration  legislation,  i,  4;  abstract  of 
report,  ii,  557-584. 

Sheets,  Nellie  F.,  assisted  in  preparation  of  report,  on  immigrants  in  cities,  i,  2. 

Shenandoah,  Pa. :  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  14,  15,  17-23,  71,  72;  teachers,  ii,  52-63; 
parochial  school  pupils,  ii,  64-72,  75. 

Shirt,  collar,  and  cuff  makers,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838.  (See  alao 
Collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manu&cturing.) 

Shoe  industr]^,  employees  studied,  in  West,  i,  627-634. .  (See  aho  Boot  and  shoe 
manufactunng.) 

Shoe-shining  parlors:  Peonage  and  padrone  system,  ii,  393-405,  447;  Greeks  in 
almost  entire  control,  ii,  402;  promoters  of,  ii,  398. 

Shutdowns,  oversupply  of  labor  causes  curtailed  number  of  working  days,  i,  39,  367. 

Siachras,  A.  I.  and  I).  I.,  parties  to  Greek  loan  contract,  ii,  407,  408. 

Siamese  students  in  hi^er  educational  institutions,  ii,  77,  84. 

Siberia:  Emk:ration  of  Russians  to,  i,  265;  immi^tion  from,  to  Hawaii,  i^  705,  721. 

Sicilian:  Dennition  of  term,  i,  273,  274;  population,  i,  273;  lai]g[e  proportion  among 
Italians  in  Louisiana,  i,  568;  in  Italian  agricultural  communities,  i,  565;  measure- 
ments of  native  and  foreign  bom  compared,  ii,  506-509,  514.  515,  518-^24,  526, 
532,  533,  542-545;  treatment  of  infants,  ii,  547.    (See  dUo  Italian,  South.) 

Sicily:  Population,  i,  273;  emigration  from,  i,  273,  274.  (See  aUo  Italy,  number  of 
immigrants  from.) 

Silesian,  definition  of  term,  i,  241. 

Silk  goods  manufacturing  and  dyeing:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  303,  304;  house- 
holds and  employees  studied,  i,  294,  323-333;  earnings,  i,  384-^86,  388-395;  immi- 
^tion  to  Paterson,  N.  J.,  i,  529;  established  where  oieap  woman  and  child  labor 
IS  available,  i,  541. 

Silk-mill  operatives,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838. 

Simmons  Oolite,  Boston,  Mass.,  ii,  8. 

Sims,  Edwin  W.,  United  States  district  attorney  in  Chicago,  quoted,  ii,  336,  344,  350; 
prosecutions,  ii,  347,  350. 

Size  of  apartments  and  of  households:  immigrants  in  industries,  i,  426-430;  in  cities, 
741-743.  (See  also  Congestion,  Housing  conditions.  Persons  per  nousehold,  and  Per- 
sons per  room.) 

Skillea  labor.    See  Labor,  skilled. 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  298,  299;  households 
and  emplo^reee  studied,  i,  294,  323-333;  earnings,  i,  39^^404. 

Slav:  Demiition  of  term,  i,  274-276;  classification  of  Slavic  tongues,  i,  274;  popula- 
tion of  Slavic  race,  i,  275;  treatment  of  infants,  ii,  547. 

Slavic.    See  Slav. 

Slavonia  and  Croatia,  number  of  Serbo-Croatians  in,  i,  230. 

Slavonian:  Definition  of  term,  i,  277,  278;  ii,  173, 199,  immigrants  and  crime,  ii,  173, 
19^-204. 

Slavonic  population,  i,  226.    (See  also  Slav.) 

Sleeping  arrangements.    See  rersons  per  room. 

Sleeping  quarters  in  steerage,  described,  ii,  296. 

SleswicK,  number  of  Danes  in,  i,  271. 

Slovak:  Definition,  i,  276,  277;  number  of  immij^irants  admitted,  i,  97,  171.  214,  215, 
277,  625;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence,  i,  104;  money  on  landiiig,  i, 
103;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214,  277;  effects  of  emigration,  i,  277;  number  in 
Austna-Hungary,i,  219;  number  of  households  and  persons  stuaied,  i,  31&-320,  557, 
601,  733-737;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  506,  507.  627-636;  age  classi- 
fication, i.  463-467,  602,  603,  737-739;  ii,  136,  286-290;  age  at  tune  of  coining,  effect 
on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484,  609,  612,  76^771;  occupa- 
tion abroad,  i,  100-102,  172,  173,  357-363,  760;  length  of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356, 
603,  636,  637,  740;  ii,  84;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  Efnglish-speaking, 
literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481,  610,  613,  751,  769;  ii,  147-151,  263-2M; 
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residence  in  agricultural  locality,  i,  604;  occupation,  i^  117, 118,  363-366,  761,  762; 
in  a^cultural  pursuits,  i,  591;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411^  764-767; 
immigrant  banlra,  ii,  413;  iamily  income,  i.  412-417,  766;  charity  seekers,  li,  9&-163; 
in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272;  msanitv  and  mental  defects,  li,  228,  237, 
270;  crime,  ii,  211-220;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  gainful  occupation  in  the  home,  i,  752; 
status  of  children,  i,  470-474,  763;  u,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-31,  33-42, 
49-55,  64-66,  7fr-80;  proportion  of  children,  i,  739;  literacy,  i,  99, 175,  438-447,  612, 
613,  770,  771;  English-speatoig,  i,  474-484,  60^-611,  768-770,  ii,  151,  152;  citizen- 
ship, i,  484-489,  606,  771,  772;  ii,  152,  153;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417-419;  conjugal 
condition,  i,  447-460;  ii,  137-142;  changes  in  bodily  form,  ii,  510,  511, 618-524, 526; 
location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  owncurship,  1  467-470,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  419^22, 
757-759;  size  of  apartments  and  of  households,  i,  426^30,  741-743;  persons  per 
room,  i,  430-438,  743-747;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426,  748-751;  water  supply, 
i,  753;  toilet  accommodations,  1,  754;  care  of  apartment,  V.755;  return  movement, 
i,  112-118,  180, 182;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463;  number  in  Whiting,  Ind.,  i,  528. 

Slovaktown,  Ark.,  a  Slovak  agricultural  colony,  i,  591. 

Slovenian:  Definition,  i.  277-279;  language,  1,  278;  number  of  immigrants  admitted, 
i,  214,  215,  279;  population  in  Europe,  1,  279;  number  of  households  and  persons 
studied,  i,  316-320,  640-642,  733-737;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-^7, 
627-636;  M[e  classification,  i,  463-467,  737-739;  ii,  286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming, 
effect  on  English-speakinff  and  literacy,  i,  446.  447,  481-484,  769-771;  occupation 
abroad^  i,  357-363,  760;  lengdi  of  residence,  i,  349-356,  636,  637,  740;  residence 
in  Unitea  States,  effect  on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463, 
477-481, 751, 769;  li,  147-151, 263-266, 280-285;  occupation,  i,  363-366, 761, 762;  wages 
and  earnings,  i,  366-403, 405-411,  764-767;  familv  mcome,  i,  412-417,  766;  chanty 
seekers,  ii,  95-109;  in  charity  hospitals,  li,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental 
defects,  ii,  270;  gainful  occupation  m  the  home,  i,  752;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474, 
763;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  u,  10-16,  18-27,  49-55.  64-66,  76-80;  proportion  of  chil- 
dren, 1,  739;  literacy,  i,  444-447,  770,  771;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484,  76^-770;  ii. 
151,  152;  citizenship,  i,  484-489,  771,  772;  in  labor  unions,  i.  417-419;  conjugal 
condition,  i^  447-460;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownersnip,  i.  467-470,  756; 
rent  paid,  i,  419-422,  757-759;  size  of  apartments  and  of  households,  i,  426-430, 
741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438,  743-747:  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426, 
748-751;  water  supply,  i,  753;  toilet  accommoaations,  i,  754;  care  of  apartment,  i. 
755 ;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463 ;  number  in  Whiting,  Ind . ,  i,  528.  (See  aUo  (Croatian  ana 
Slovenian.) 

Smelting:  Employees  studied,  in  West,  i,  627-629;  Japanese  in  Utah  and  Nevada, 
i,  664.    {See  also  Metalliferous  mining  and  smelting.) 

Smerlb,  promoter  of  Greek  shoe-shining  parlors,  ii,  398,  399. 

Smith,  Joseph  R.,  author,  referred  to,  u,  594. 

Societies,  aid.    See  Homes  and  aid  societies. 

Sources  of  immigration,  conclusions  regarding,  i,  23,  24.    {See  also  Country  of  origin.) 

South:  Expansion  in  bituminous  coal  mining,  i,  505,  506;  output  of  coal,  and  number 
of  employees,  West  Virginia  and  Alabama,  i,  505;  racial  classification  of  employees, 
i,  505,  50iSj  history  of  labor  organizations,  i,  534;  Italians  in  agriculture,  i,  566-572; 
peonage,  ii,  443-446;  few  immigrant  bauKs,  ii,  415. 

South  America:  Immi^tion  situation  in  Argentina  and  in  Brazil,  ii,  639-643,  645-647; 
number  of  Italians  m,  i,  252;  immisrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  natives  of,  in 
United  States,  i,  134,  136,  137;  children  of  immigrants  from,  einployed,  i,  320-333, 
336-347,  627-636;  literacy,  i,  438-447.    {See  also  Argentina  and  Brazil.) 

South  American:  Number  of  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  length 
of  residence,  i,  349-356;  charity  seekers,  ii,  96-101;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  citizenship, 
i,  484-489. 

South  Australia:  Immigration  and  emigration,  1851-1901,  ii,  632;  assisted  immigra- 
tion to,  ii,  633.    {See  also  Australia.) 

South^  Carobna:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126,  128;  imnugrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109; 
Italians  admitted  and  departed,  i,  568;  insanity^  ii,  232;  cases  of  peonage,  ii,  445; 
no  regulation  of  private  or  immigrant  banking,  li,  435. 

South  Dakota:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127,  129,  149,  155;  citizenship,  i,  150;  Hebrew 
farmers,  i,  576;  immigrants  destmed  to,  i^  105-109;  insanity,  ii,  232;  regulation  of 
banking,  ii,  435;  emigration  to  Canada,  li,  617. 

South  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  Italian  agricultural  colony  near,  i,  561. 

South  Italian.    See  Italian.  South. 

South  Omaha,  Nebr.:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  14,  15,  17-23;  teachers,  ii,  52-63. 

South  Sea  Islanders,  immigrants  to  Hawaii,  i,  700,  702,  703. 

Southampton,  England:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  198;  number  of  immigrants  from, 
and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 
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Southwest:  Expansion  in  bituminous  coal  mining,  i,  504:  output  of  coal,  and  number 
of  employees,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  i^  504;  racial  claasincatian  of  employees,  i, 
504,  506;  history  of  labor  oiganizations,  i,  536,  537;  few  immigrant  banks,  li,  415. 

Space  required  for  steerage  passengers:  Legiedation,  i,  11;  ii,  590-599;  regulations  of 
British  Board  of  Trade,  1908,  ii,  598;  lounging  and  dininff  roome  recommended,  ii, 
5CKB,  599;  superficial  deck  area  versus  cubical  system,  ii,  599;  heifi^t  between  decks, 
ii.  599-601;  United  States,  British,  German,  and  Italian  laws,  ii,  600,  601. 

SfMin:  Provinces  of,  ii,  698;  population,  i,  279;  number  of  Gypsies  in,  i,  245;  illitoacy, 
i,  177;  steerage  laws,  referred  to,  ii,  59)M00:  number  of  imnuArants  nom,  1820-1910, 
i.  65-^6;  1882  and  1907,  i.  167,  214,  280;  natives  of,  in  UnitedStatee,  i,  134, 136, 137; 
children  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  earnings,  i, 
366-403;  literacy,  i,  438-447. 

Spanish:  Definition,  i,  279, 280;  language,  i,  235, 279;  number  of  immignintB  admitted, 
iy  97,  171,  214,  215,  280,  625;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i,  106-109; 
previous  residence  in  United  States,  L  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103;  immigrants 
from  Honolulu,  i,  711, 712;  number  in  £urope,  i,  214, 279;  in  Cuba,  i,  231;  in  Hawaii, 
i,  713;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  641,  642;  enmloyees 
studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-^36;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  ii,  286-^;  aee 
classificatioB.  i,  463-467;  ii,  286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English- 
speaking  ana  literacy,  i,  446,  447:  481-484;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100,  101,  172, 
173^  357-363;  length  of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356,  636,  637;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in 
United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477- 
481;  ii,  263-266,  280-285;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366;  on  sugar  plantations, 
i,  715;  wa^  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411;  familv  income^  i,  412-417;  charity 
seekers,  ii,  95-109;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  25&-261, 270-272;  insanity  and  mental 
defects,  ii,  228,  237,  270;  prostitution,  ii,  332:  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-27,  49-55, 
64-66,  76-80;  Uteracy,  i,  99,  175,  43a-447;  EngUahnspeaking,  i,  474^484;  u,  151, 152; 
citizenship,  i,  484-489;  in  labor  unions,  i,  418;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  loca- 
tion of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  41$M22:  size  of 
apartments  and  of  households,  i,  426-430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarden 
and  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  return  movement,  i,  112-118,  180,  182;  visits  abroad,  i, 
461-463;  in  Hawaii,  i,  713,  715;  immigrants  to  Canada,  ii,  612;  to  Argentina,  ii,  640, 
641;  to  Brazil,  ii,  645.  646. 

Spanish- American:  Dennition,  i,  280;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  215, 
280;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104;  money  on 
landing,  i,  103;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100.  101;  length  of  residence,  i,  116;  ii,  84; 
occupatitm,  i,  117, 118;  insanity  ana  mental  defects,  ii,  228, 237;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16, 
18-27,  49-55,  64-66,  76-80;  literacy,  i,  99;  return  movement,  i,  112-118. 

Springfield.  Mass.,  immignmtB  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115. 

Stanoard  oi  living:  Low  among  recent  immigrants,  i,  499;  effect  of  recent  immig^rantB 
on,  i,  38,  501;  rent  in  relation  to,  in  manufacturing  and  mining,  i,  419-422;  muni- 
erants  in  a^culture,  i,  564,  580,  599,  600;  Japanese,  i,  675;  East  Indians,  i,  680; 
Mexicans,  i,  689;  in  Europe,  investigated,  i,  186, 187;  family  incomes  in  Honolulu, 
1910,  i,  712.  {See  alto  Houong  conoitions,  recBODs  per  room,  Family  income.  Wages 
and  earnings,  etc.) 

State  control  oi  immigration,  end  of,  ii,  564,  567. 

Staterooms  versus  dormitories,  for  steerage  passengers,  ii,  601,  602. 

Statistical  review  of  immigrati<m,  1820-1910,  absti^  ot,  i,  51-118;  sources  of  data,  i, 
55. 

Statistics:  Of  immigration  to  United  States,  required  bv  law  of  1819,  i,  55;  ii,  561,  590; 
of  illiteracy  in  Europe,  how  secured,  i,  176:  impublisned,  of  Bureau  of  ImroigratiiHi 
and  Naturalization,  i,  165;  completeness  of  school  data  secured,  ii,  73-75.  (See  aUo 
Scope  of  investigation.  Census,  etc.) 

Stature:  Of  native  and  forei^  born,  compared,  ii,  510-^518,  625,  526,  534-637,  545;  cf 
children  of  families  of  vanous  sizes,  ii,  555,  556. 

Status  of  children.    See  Children,  status  of. 

Steam  railroad  employees:  Male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829. 

Steam  railway  transportation:  Employees  in,  i,  336-838,  343-348,  62&-629;  Japanese 
in,  i,  663,  664;  Mexicans  in,  i,  684,  685. 

Steunships:  Steerage  conditions  on.  ii,  594-602;  first  trans- Atlantic  service,  1840,  ii, 
593;  number  of  immigrants  landed  at  Castie  Garden,  1856-1873,  ii,  595;  steerage  pas- 
sengers, trans-Atlantic.  1899-1910, 1, 183, 184. 

Steamship  companies:  First  trans- Atlantic,  18^,  ii,  593;  a{;reementamon({,  reKarding 
distribution  of  traffic,  i,  190;  laisely  responsible  for  immimtion  of  unskulea  labor, 
ii,  385,  386;  employ  laige  numbers  of  ticket  a^nts  in  Euroi>e.  i,  190:  encourage 
peddling  of  tickets,  ii,  421:  too  ready  to  establish  agencies  witnout  references,  u, 
433;  objections  to  1907  regulation  regarding  steerage  accommodations,  ii,  597.  (See 
also  Steerage  legislation,  Hambutg-American  line,  North  German  Lloyd,  etc.) 
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Steamship  ticket  agents:  Emigratioii  induced  by,  i,  25,  18^192;' ii,  384-386;  bonus 
paid  to,  by  Canada,  ii,  607,  606;  peddleis  in  New  York  City,  ii,  421;  immigiant 
Dankers  as,  ii,  415,  416,  433;  various  State  laws  regarding,  ii,  436. 

Steel  industrv.    See  Iron  and  steel  manufacturing. 

Steerage  conditions:  Abstract  of  re{><Ht  on,  ii,  291-^03;  conclusions,  i,  30;  recommen- 
dations, i,  46;  ii,  602;  trans-Atlantic,  ii,  295-302;  coastwise,  ii,  302,  303;  early,  caused 
suffering  and  death,  ii,  589, 590;  regulated  by  law  of  1819,  ii,  561;  law  amended  1847 
and  1848,  ii,  564;  investigation  of,  1873,  ii,  596;  law  of  1882  amended  1907,  ii.  577; 
on  sailing  vessels,  1819-1^,  ii,  589-^94;  on  steamships,  ii,  594-602;  present  unnvor- 
able  conditions  the  result  of  nonenforcement  of  existing  laws,  ii,  602;  section  42, 
law  of  1907,  ii,  743,  744;  Grovemment  supervision  of  ships  at  sea,  reccmimended,  ii. 
602;  emigrant-carrying  ships  to  Aigentina,  ii,  642.    (See  aUo  Steerage  legislation.) 

Steerage  legislation:  Abstract  of  report  on,  ii,  585-602;  act  of  1819,  ii,  590,  591;  of  1847, 
ii,  591,  592;  of  1848,  ii,  592,  593;  of  1855,  ii,  593,  594;  passenger  act  of  1882,  ii,  596, 
597;  navigation  act  amended,  1907,  ii,  743,  744;  recent  legislation,  ii,  597-600;  cubic 
air  space  per  passenger  required,  1908,  ii,  601;  vessels  subject  to  laws  of  both  country 
of  departure  and  country  of  destination,  ii,  601;  bills  providing  for  Government 
supervision  of  ships  at  sea^  pending  in  Congress,  ii,  602.  {See  aUo  Steerage  con- 
ditions, Immigration  law,  L^;islation,  etc.) 

Stella,  Antonio,  quoted  as  to  treatment  of  Italian  infants,  ii,  547. 

Stenograi^eiB  and  ty|>ewriters,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838. 

Story,  Justice,  dissenting  opinion  from  Supreme  Court  decision  regarding  New  York 
immigraticm  law,  ii,  567. 

Stowaways:  Report  on,  ii,  351-369;  regulation  rmtrding,  ii,  761;  number  entering 
United  States,  ii,  363-867;  specific  cases,  ii,  363,  364;  not  regarded  as  immigrants,  ii, 
365. 

Street  railwajr  transportation,  Japanese  employed  in,  Los  Angeles,  i,  664.  {See  aUo 
Electric  railway  transportation.) 

Strike-breakers:  Kecent  immigrants  as,  in  West,  i,  646;  Japanese,  i,  664;  Mexicans,  i, 
685,686. 

Sugar-cane  growing^  Italians  in,  i,  570,  571. 

Sugar  industry  of  Hawaii,  i,  699, 714-716, 720-722;  planters'  association,  i,  703, 704, 716. 

Sugar  refining:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  312,  313;  households  and  employees 
studied,  1,  294,  32^-326,  332, 333;  earnings,  i,  384-386, 390-392,  394.  {See  aUo  Beet- 
sugar  industry.) 

Summer  boarders  on  Hebrew  tons,  i,  578.  • 

Sunn^rside,  Ark.,  Italian  agricultural  colony,  i,  567,  568. 

Superintendent  of  immigration,  office  authorized  1891,  ii,  571. 

Superior,  Wis.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  i)epulation,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  153. 

Supervision,  greater,  required  am<Mig  non-Enfflish-ex>eakmg  employees,  i,  538. 

Supreme  Court,  United  States:  Recommended  national  control  of  immigration,  1876, 
11,  567.  578;  New  York  immigration  law  of  1824,  ii,  567;  Massachusetts  immi^tion 
law  oi  1837,  ii.  567;  various  other  State  laws  dedared  unconstitutional,  ii,  568; 
decision  in  Eieller  case,  ii,  331. 

Suspension  of  immigration:  Chinese,  for  20  years,  proposed  1882,  ii.  580;  Chinese 
laborers,  for  10  years,  law  of  1882,  ii,  580;  Canadian  Governor  Qeneral  may  prohibit 
immigration  of  any  race,  ii,  622.    {See  also  Number  of  immigrants  admittea.) 

Sweden:  Divisions  of,  ii,  699;  population,  i,  214,  271;  illiteracy,  i,  177;  insanity,  ii, 
248,  249;  steerage  laws,  referred  to,  ii,  600;  Canada  induces  immigration  from,  ii, 
607.  608;  immigranta  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  1882  and  1907,  i,  167,  214,  271; 
natives  of,  in  United  States,  i  134, 135, 137, 155, 156,  623;  in  cities  of  United  States, 
i,  145;  crime,  ii.  205-211:  children  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320^3, 336-347, 
627-636:  age  classification,  i,  463^167;  earnings,  i,  366-403;  literacy,  i,  438-447; 
conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460.    {See  also  Scandinavia.) 

Swedish:  Definition,  i,  271;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  214:  population  in 
Europe,  i.  214;  number  in  Finland,  i,  236,  271;  number  of  households  and  persons 
studied,  i,  316-320,  557,  601,  639-642,  733-737;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333, 
336-347,  606,  507,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467,  737-739;  ii,  136,  286-290; 
age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484, 
769-771;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100, 101, 357-363,  760;  length  of  residence,  i,  349-356, 
636,  637,  740;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking, 
literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481,  751,  769-  ii,  147-151,  263-266,  280-285; 
residence  in  agricultural  locality,  i,  604;  number  of  brnuiwinners,  i,  778,  803,  828, 
837;  occupation,  i,  363-366,  761,  762,  828,  837;  in  i^cultural  pursuits,  i,  548,  549, 
800,  828,  837*  in  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing,  i,  828;  in  building  trades,  i,  789, 
790,  828;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i,  791,  792,  814,  815,  828,  837;  in  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt 
manufacturing,  i,  837;  in  cotton  mills,  i,  828,  837;  in  domestic  and  personal  service, 
i,  804-^06,  828,  837;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i,  784,  785,  828;  laborers,  i,  780,  781, 
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828;  in  laundries,  i,  837;  in  maniifacturing  and  mechanical  purauits,  i,  828,  837; 
miners  and  quarrymen,  i,  782,  783,  828;  in  needle  trades,  i,  808,  809,  837;  in  paper 
and  pulp  mills,  i,  837;  peddlers,  i,  828,  837;  in  professional  service,  i,  797,  798, 

828,  837;  salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  i,  793,  794,  816,  817,  828,  837;  in  silk  mills,  i,  837; 
steam  railroad  employees,  i,  828;  teachers,  1,  819,  820,  837;  in  textile  mills,  i^  786, 
787,  811,  812,  828,  837;  in  tobacco  and  cigar  making,  i,  828,  837;  in  trade  and  trans- 
portation, i,  828,  837;  in  woolen  mills,  i,  837;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403, 
405-411,  764-767;  family  income,  i,  412-417,  766;  charity  seekers,  ii,  96-153;  in 
charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-262,  270-275;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  238,  270; 
crime,  ii,  198,  204;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  gainful  occupation  in  the  home,  i,  752; 
status  of  children,  i,  470-474,  763;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-31,  33-42, 
49-55,  64-66,  71,  72,  76-^;  proportion  of  children,  i,  739;  literacy,  i,  438-447,  770, 
771;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484.  768-770;  ii,  151,  152;  citizenship,  i,  484-489, 
771,  772;  ii,  152,  153;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417-419;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  ii, 
137-142;  fecundity,  ii,  457-500;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i, 
467-470,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422,  757-759;  sizeof  apartments  and  of  households,  i, 
426-430,  741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438,  743-747;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i, 
422-426,  748-751;  water  supply,  i,  753;  toilet  accommodations,  i,  754;  care  of 
apartment,  i,  755;  visits  abroaa,  i,  461-463;  number  in  Whiting,  Ind.,  i,  528;  in 
Cfanada,  ii,  612,  625;  immigrants  to  Brazil,  ii,  645,  646.     (See  also  Scandinavian.) 

Swiss:  Definition,  i,  241,  280;  population,  i,  280;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333, 
33^-347,  627-636;  length  of  residence,  i,  349-356;  number  of  breadwinners,  i,  778, 
803,  829,  838;  occupation,  i,  829,  838;  in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  549,  550,  800,  829, 
838;  in  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing,  i,  829;  in  building  trades,  i,  790,  829;  in 
clerical  pursuits,  i,  792,  815,  829,  838;  in  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing,  i, 
838;  in  cotton  mills,  i,  829,  838;  m  domestic  and  personal  service,  i,  806,  829,  838; 
iron  and  steel  workers,  i,  785,  829;  laborers,  i,  781,  829 j  in  laundries,  i,  838;  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,  i,  829,  838;  mmers  and  quanrymen,  i, 
783,  829;  in  needle  trades,  i,  809,  838;  in  paper  and  pulp  mills,  i,  838;  {)eddlere,  i, 

829,  838;  in  professional  service,  i,  798,  829,  838;  salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  i,  794,  817, 
829,  838;  in  silk  mills,  i,  838;  steam  railroad  employees,  i,  829;  teachers,  i,  820, 
838;  in  textile  mills,  i,  787,  812,  829,  838;  in  tobacco  and  cigar  making,  i,  829,  838; 
in  trade  and  transportation,  i,  829,  838;  in  woolen  mills,  i,  838;  wages  and  earnings, 
i,  366-403;  charity  seekers,  ii,  96-101;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  citizenship,  i,  484-489; 
fecundity,  ii,  469-500;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  in  Canada,  ii,  612,  626;  immi- 
grants to  Aigentina,  ii,  640,  641;  to  Brazil,  ii,  645,  646. 

Switzerland:  Cantons  of,  ii,  699;  races  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  population,  1, 
280;  number  of  French  m,  i,  240;  Germans,  i,  242;  Italians,  i,  252;  illiteracy,  i, 
177;  insanity,  ii,  248,  249;  no  emi^tion- problem  of  importance,  i,  168;  Canada 
induces  immigration  from,  ii,  607;  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  6&-96;  1882  and 
1907,  i,  167;  fVench  from,  i,  240;  Germans  from,  i,  243;  natives  of,  in  United  States, 
i,  134,  135,  137;  in  cities  of  United  States,  i,  145;  children  of  immigrants  from, 
employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-^6;  age  claasification,  i,  463-467;  earnings,  i, 
366-403;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  immigrant  banks  in,  ii,  413. 

Syria,  population  and  number  of  Christians,  i,  281. 

Syrian:  Definition,  i,  280,  281;  number  of  immigrants,  i,  97,  171,  215,  281,  625;  desti- 
nation, i,  10&-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing, 
i,  103;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  733-737;  employees 
studied,  i,  320-333,  336^47,  627-636;  age  claasification,  i,  46^-467,  737-739;  ii, 
136,  286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446, 
447,  481-484,  769-771;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100,  101,  172, 173,  357-363,  760;  lengtii 
of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356,  740;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on 
English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481,  751,  769:  ii,  147-151. 
263-266;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366,  761,  762;  in  seasonal  farm  labor,  i,  594; 
wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  40^-411,  764-767;  padrone  system,  i,  29;  ii,  392, 
family  income,  i,  412-417,  766;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-152;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii, 
258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237,  270;  gainful  occupation 
in  the  home,  i,  752;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474,  763;  ii,  143-147:  in  schools,  ii, 
10-16,  18-27,  49-^55,  64-66,  76-^0;  proportion  of  children,  i,  739;  literacy,  i,  99, 
175,  438-447,  770,  771;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484,  768-770;  ii,  151,  152;  citizen- 
ship, i,  ^84-489,  771,  772:  in  labor  unions,  i,  418, 419;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460; 
ii,  137-142;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470,  756;  rent  paid, 
i,  419-422,  757-759:  size  of  apartments  and  of  households,  i,  426-430,  741-743;  per- 
sons per  room,  i,  43^438,  743-747;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426,  748-751;  water 
supply,  i,  753;  toilet  accommodations,  i,  754;  care  of  apartment,  i,  755;  return 
movement,  i,  112-118,  180,  182;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463;  number  in  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  i,  514,  515;  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  i,  654;  in  Canada,  ii,  612,  626. 
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T. 


Tablefware,  glaas.    See  Glaas  manufacturing. 

Tacoma,  Waah. :  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  153. 
Tailors:  Male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-^29;  female  breadwinners,  i,  830-838. 
Tampa,  Fla. :  Households  studied  in  cigar  and  tobacco  investigation,  i,  313;  deserting 

alien  seamen,  ii,  360. 
Tanneries.    8u  Leather  manufacturing. 

Tariff,  sugar  industrjr  of  Hawaii  stimuGtted  by  protection,  i,  701. 
Tasmania:  Inunigration  and  emigration,  1851-1901,  ii,  632;  assisted  immigration,  ii, 

633.    {See  also  Australia.) 
Tataric.    See  Finno-Tataric^  Russian,  etc. 

Tatars,  number  in  Roumania,  i,  263.    (See  alto  Russian  and  Turkish.) 
T&x:  Of  foreign  miners,  California,  1853,  ii,  578;  of  Chinese,  California,  i,  657;  ii,  578; 

income,  Hawaii,  i,  704^  717;  75  per  cent  of  income  tax  appropriated  for  encouraging 

immigration,  Hawaii,  i,  704.    (See  also  Head  tax.) 
Teachers:  In  public  school  investigation,  ii,  48-63;  schedule  form  used,  ii,  686;  male 

breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  818;  female  breadwinners,  i,  818-820,  830-838.    (See 

also  Schools.) 
Tehuantepec,  isthmus  of,  immigration  to  Hawaii  by  way  of,  i,  721. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  operators,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838. 
Temple  College,  Philadelpniaj  Pa.,  ii,  8. 
Tennessee:  Foreign-bom  m,  i,  127,  129 ;  Italian  communities,  i,  560,  566;  Italians 

admitted  and  departed,  i,  568;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  number  of 

immigrants  in  bitiuninous  coal  mines,  neglij^ble,  i,  505,  506;  regulation  of  banking, 

ii,  435;  cases  of  peonage,  ii,  445;  insanity,  ii,  232. 
Teutonic:  Definition  of  term,  i,  281;  population,  i,  226;  classification  of  languages, 

i,  281. 
Texas:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127,  129,  149^  155;  citizenship,  i,  150;  German  farmers,  i, 

548;  Polish  farmers,  i,  583;  Japanese  m  agriculture^  i,  592;  Italian  communities,  i, 

560,  566;  Italians  admitted  and  departed,  i,  568;  immigrants  destined  to,  i^  105- 

109;  competes  with  Canada  for  immigrants,  ii,  609;  r^guuation  of  banking,  ii,  435; 

insanity^  li,  232. 
Textile-mill  operatives:  Male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  786-788,  821-829;  female 

breadwinners,  i,  610-613,  811,  812,  830-838;  females  in  Massachusetts,  i,  810.    (See 

also  Cotton  goods  manufacturing.  Silk  goods  manufacturing  and  dyeing,  Woolen 

and  worsted  manufacturing.  Carpet  manufacturing,  and  Hosiery  and  Imit  goods 

manu&cturing.) 
Theodore,  Const.,  Greek  physician  ia  Chicago,  letter  signed  by,  ii,  398. 
TlieologiaLl  Seminary  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Chicago,  111.,  ii,  8. 
Theology,  students  of.  ii,  76-79,  82,  83. 
Third-class  accommodations:  Have  replaced  steerage  on  several  trans- Atlantic  ships, 

ii,  600;  on  sailing  vessels  only,  until  1850,  ii,  594.    (See  also  Steerage  conditions.) 
Thurston,  L.  A.,  former  commissioner  of  immigration,  Hawaii,  quoted,  i,  702,  703. 
Ticket  agents.    See  Steamship  ticket  agents. 
Tips  paid  to  Greek  bootblacks,  taken  by  padrones,  ii,  402. 

Tooacco  and  cigar  making:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  313;  households  and  em- 
ployees studied,  i.  294,  323-333,  627-634;  earnings,  i,  396-403;  established  where 

cheap  woman  ana  child  labor  is  available,  i,  541;  Chinese  in,  San  Francisco,  i, 

655,  659;  male  breadwinners  reported  as  m,  i,  821-829;  female  breadwinners,  i, 

830-838. 
Toilet  accommodations:  For  steerage  passengers,  laws  of  1848  and  1908,  ii,  593,  599; 

of  households  of  immigrants  in  cities,  i,  754,  755.    (^^e^  also  Steerage  conditions 

and  Housing  conditions.) 
Toledo,  Ohio,  immigrant  banks  in,  ii,  413. 
Toronto,  Ontario,  stature  of  children  in,  ii,  555. 
Tourists:  Arriving  in  United  States,  destinations  of,  1899-1910,  i,  105;  regulation 

refi[arding^i,  775.    (See  also  Transits.) 
Trachoma:  Defined,  i,  110;  classed  as  a  dangerous  contagious  disease,  1897,  i,  194; 

specialists  are  employred  to  detect,  i,  198. 
Tractability:  Characteristic  of  races  of  recent  immigration,  i,  500,  501;  Mexican 

railroad  employees,  i,  684. 
Trade,  immigrants  in  cities  engaged  in,  i,  761,  762. 
Trade  and  transportation:  Male  oread  winners  engaged  in,  i,  821-829;  female  bread* 

winners,  i,  830-838. 
Trade  unions.    See  Labor  organizations. 
Traders,  clerks,  etc.,  number  emigrating  to  Canada,  ii,  613. 
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Truifl- Atlantic  traffic.    See  Steenge  conditioDs,  Steamship  companies,  Third^daaB 

accommodations,  etc. 
Transient  immigration.    See  Return  movement. 
Transits,  law  r^arding,  ii,  732,  748,  774,  807-809. 
Transportation: 

Interstate^  of  prostitutes,  forbidden,  ii,  578,  745;  companies  prohibited  from  in- 
ducing immigration,  ii,  386, 734;  elimination  of  American  snipe  from  emigrant- 
carrying  trade,  ii,  59^4, 595;  of  steerage  passengers,  lines  now  enraged  in,  i,  190; 
number  of  trans-Atlantic  steerage  passengers,  189&-1910,  i,  183,  184;  steerage 
conditions,  i,  30;  ii,  295-303;  legislation  r^;arding,  ii,  589-602;  fore  advanced 
to  contract  laborers,  i,  29;  immi^ants  in  cities  en^iged  in,  i,  761, 762;  facilities 
poor  in  Hawaii,  i,  719;  from  Japan  to  Honolulu,  cost  of,  i,  703;  continuous 
journey  from  own  country  to  destination  demanded  of  some  immigrants  to 
Canada,  ii,  622,  623,  629;  transshipment  of  immigrants  for  New  Zealand  pro- 
hibited, ii,  638. 
Provided  for  immigrants  by — 

Anentina,  ii^  643;  Australia,  ii.  631;  Brazil,  ii,  647;  Canada,  ii,  609, 616;  New 

Zealand,  ii^  637.    {See  also  Electric  railway  transportation,  Steam  nolway 

transportation,  Streetrailway  transportation,  Assisted  immigration,  Steerage 

conditions,  etc.) 

Treaties:  Agreement  between  United  States  and  other  powers  for  repression  of  trade 

in  white  women,  ii,  327;  between  United  States  and  China,  various,  ii,  578-581, 583, 

783,  784. 

Treatment  of  immigrants  in  charity  hospitals,  various  causes  of,  ii,  267-285.    {See  also 

Charity  hospitals.) 
Trieste,  Austna-Hungary:  Inspection  of  emimnts,  i,  198;  rejections,  i,  199;  number 

of  immigrants  from,  and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 
Tripoli,  Greek  bootblacks  from,  ii,  399. 
Tsintsars:  Definition  of  term,  i^  262;  number  of,  i,  282. 
Tufts  College.  Medford.  Mass.,  li,  8. 

Turkey:  Divisions  of,  li,  699;  races  of,  ii,  685,  700^  713,  721,  726:  population,  i,  282; 
number  of  Greeks  in,  i,  245;  Roumanians  in,  i,  263;  Serbo-Croatians  in,  i,  230; 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  Greek  boys  in,  ii,  403;  emigration  from,  unlawful, 
i,  168;  some  emigration  due  to  political  conditions,  i,  187;  immigration  from,  1907, 
i,  18;  children  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333, 336-347, 627-636:  literacy, 
i.  438-447:  immi^[rants  from,  in  Lawrence,  Mam.,  i,  514,  515.  {See  also  Turkey  in 
Asia  and  Turkey  in  Europe.) 
Turkey  in  Asia:  Number  of  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96.  {See  also  Turkey.) 
Turkey  in  Europe:  Number  of  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  1882  and  1907,  i, 

167;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  134, 136,  137.  {See  also  Turkey.) 
Turkish:  Definition,  i,  282;  number  of  imnugrantB  admitted,  i,  97, 171,  215^  282,  625: 
proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United 
States^  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103;  immigrants  in  Honolulu,  i,  712;  population 
and  distribution,  ii  213,  282;  number  in  Persia,  i,  259:  in  Roumania,  i,  263;  in 
Servia,  i,  231;  in  Turkey,  i,  282;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i, 
316-320;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  33&-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i, 
463-467;  ii,  286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy, 
i.  446, 447,  481-484;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100-102, 172. 173,  357-363:  length  of  resi- 
dence, i,  116, 349-356, 636, 637;  ii,  84;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English- 
speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481;  ii,  263-266,  280-285;  occupa- 
tion, i,  117, 118,  364;  wages  and  eaminss,  i,  366-403,  408,  409:  padrone  system,  ii, 
392,  393;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-109;  in  charity  hospitals,  li,  25^261,  270-272; 
insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  237.  270;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16, 18-27.  64-66,  76-80; 
literacy,  i,  99,  175,  438^147;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484;  citizenship,  i,  484-489; 
in  labor  unions,  i,  418;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460:  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460; 
rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of  apaxtments  and  of  housenolds,  i,  426-430;  persons  per 
room,  i,  430-438:  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  return  movement,  i,  112-118, 
180, 182;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-163;  in  Canada,  ii,  612,  625;  immigrantB  to  Brazil,  ii, 
645,  646. 
Tyler,  John,  quotation  from  message  to  Congress,  ii,  562. 
Typewriter  manufacturing,  employees  in,  i,  336-348. 

U. 

Unemployment:  Charity  seekers,  ii,  115-124,  134;  oversupply  of  unskilled  labor 
results  in,  i,  39,  367.  {See  also  Occupations:  persons  in  industrial  study  and  in 
study  of  cities.) 

Unions.    See  Labor  organizations. 
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United  Kingdom:  No  emigration  problem  of  importance,  i,  168;  emigration  to  British 

colonies  encouraged  and  assisted,  i,  168;  number  of  immigrants  from,  1820^1910,  i, 

65-96;  1882  and  1907,  i,  167.    {See  also  separaU  countries.) 
United  Norwefi:ian  Lutheran  Seminary ^  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  ii,  8. 
Universities  of  Buffalo,  California,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Maiyland, 

Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  and  Pittsburg,  investigations  in,  ii,  8.    {See  also  Higher 

educational  institutions.) 
Utah:   Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127,  129,  149,  155,  623;   citizenship,  i,  150;   immigrants 

destined  to,  i,  105-109;  farm  households  studied,  i,  639;  regulation  of  banking,  ii, 

435. 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  immigrant  banks  in,  ii,  413. 

V. 

Valdese,  N.  C,  Italian  agricultural  colony,  i,  563. 

Value  of  manufactiures  east  of  Rocky  Mountains,  1880-1905,  i,  491. 

Vegetable  erowing,  Japanese  seasonal  labor  in,  i,  667.  {See  also  Agriculture  and 
Seasonal  labor.) 

Vehicles.    See  Agricultural  implement  and  vehicle  manufacturing. 

Vermont:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126,  128,  149,  155;  citizenship,  i,  150;  immigrants 
destined  to,  i,  105-109;  no  regulation  of  private  or  immigrant  banks,  ii,  435;  insan- 
ity, ii,  232. 

Veterinary  science,  students  of,  ii,  76-79, 82, 83. 

Vetoes,  Presidents' :  Arthur,  bill  suspending  Chinese  immigration  for  20  years,  1882, 
ii,  580;  Cleveland,  bill  providing  for  educationid  test,  1897,  ii,  573,  574;  Hayes, 
abrop;ation  of  BurUngame  treaty,  1879,  ii,  580.    {See  also  Executive  order.) 

Victoria:  Immigration  and  emigration,  ii,  632,  635;  assisted  immigration,  ii,  633; 
Chinese  immigration,  ii,  635.    {See  also  Australia.) 

Vineland,  N.  J.:  Italian  agricultural  colony,  i,  561,  565;  Hebrew  colonies,  i,  578,  579. 

Vineyards,  Japanese  seasonal  labor  in,  i,  667.  {Su  also  Agriculture  and  Seasonal 
lal)or.) 

Virginia:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126, 128*  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  employees 
in  bituminous  coid  mines  mainly  of  recent  immigration,  i,  506;  regulation  ot  bank- 
ing, ii,  435;  cases  of  peonage,  ii,  445;  insanity,  ii,  232. 

Visits  abroad:  Employees  in  manufacturing  and  mining,  i,  461-463;  Italians  migra- 
tory, ii,  532.  {See  also  Retimi  movement.  Previous  residence  in  United  States, 
«fc.) 

Vlach,  definition  of  term,  i,  262. 

Volicos,  J.  N.,  Greek  physician  in  Chicago,  letter  signed  by,  ii,  398. 

Voting  age,  nativity  of  males  of,  i,  148-156.    {See  wo  Citizenship.) 

W. 

Wages  and  earnings: 

Effects  of  recent  inmiigrants  on,  i,  540,  541,  646;  recent  immigrants  and  Japanese 
displacing  Chinese  at  higher  wages,  Pacific  coast,  i,  658;  varv  for  old  and  new 
immigiant  races  on  street  railways  in  West,  i,  646;  only  slightly  increased  for 
recent  immigrants  and  Mexicans  in  West,  i,  646;  in  bituminous  coal  mines  of 
Pennsylvania,  lower  than  elsewhere,  i,  38;  effect  of  labor  organizations  in  West, 
i,  647;  farm  labor  in  West,  i,  654,  669,  670,  672,  679;  immiCTants  employ 
fellow-countrymen  at  lower  than  ciurent,  i,  654;  sugar-beet  laborers,  i,  687; 
seasonal  farm  labor,  i,  597,  670;  of  Asiatics,  California,  higher  than  formerly,  i, 
679;  Chinese,  i,  656,  658,  659;  East  Indians,  i,  676,  678,  679;  Japanese,  i,  658, 
665,  667,  669,  670,  672,  673,  675,  683;  Mexicans,  i,  646,  683;  on  sugar  planta- 
tions, Hawaii,  i,  707,  715,  720;  results  of  European  investigation  reading,  i, 
186, 187;  a  cause  of  emigration,  i,  185, 186;  of  Greek  boys,  ii,  403, 404;  increased, 
in  Europe,  as  result  of  emigration  of  labor,  i,  169,  277. 
Hourly  earnings — 

Beet  sugar,  i,  688;  glass  bottles,  i,  524;  plate  glass,  i,  521;  slaughtering  and 
meat  packing,  i,  403,  404. 
Daily  earnings — 

No  criterion  of  annual  income,  i,  39,  370,  371;  bituminous  coal  mines,  i,  300, 
396-403,  534;  cigars  and  tobacco,  i,  313,  396-403;  constmction  work,  i, 
396-403;  oil  refining,  i,  311,  396-403;  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  i, 
396-403;  coal  mines  of  New  Mexico,  i,  686;  farm  labor,  California^  i,  670; 
seasonal  agricultural  labor,  i,  600;  glass  bottles,  i,  524;  manufacturing  ana 
mining,  i,  370-374,  37^-383,  396-403;  metalliferous  mining  and  smelting, 
i,  686;  street  railways,  the  West,  i,  646,  685,  686;  of  East  Indians,  i,  678, 
680;  of  Mexicans,  i,  683,  685-687;  laborers  in  Hawaii,  i,  707,  715. 
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Wages  and  eamingB — Continued. 
Weekly  earnings — 

No  criterion  of  annual  income,  i,  367;  of  Italians,  in  glass  industry,  i,  524; 
manufactiuing  and  mining,  i,  366-370, 374-378, 383-396;  various  inaustries, 
i,  297-^12. 
Annual  earnings — 

Lees  than  wages  would  indicate,  on  account  of  lost  time,  i,  39,  367,  370,.  371; 
of  Greek  bootblacks,  ii^  402;  of  Greek  flower  peddlers,  ii,  393;  immigrants 
in  cities,  i,  764-767;  in  manufacturing  and  mining,  i,  405-411;  various 
industries,  i,  297-313;  native  and  foreign  bom  compared,  i,  406,  408,  411; 
old  and  new  immigration  compared,  i,  406,  409,  411;  of  field  laborers  in 
Manchuria,  i,  705. 
(See  also  Family  income  €tnd  separate  races  and  industries.) 

Wage-earners:  Increase  in  number,  manufactiurine  and  mining,  1880-1909,  i, 
491-493;  per  cent  forei^-bom,  i,  493;  nimiber  and  sex  of  those  studied  in  manu- 
facturing and  mining,  i,  294;  in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  547.  (See  also  Bread- 
winners, Employees  studied,  Occupations,  and  separate  races  and  inaustries,) 

Walcher,  G.,  investigations  of,  referred  to,  ii,  546. 

Wales:  Counties  of,  ii,  699;  population,  i,  214,  283;  number  of  immigrants  from, 
1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  1882  and  1907,  i,  167;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134,  135, 
137,  623;  in  cities  of  United  States,  i,  145;  children  of  immigrants  from,  employed, 
i;  320-333,  336-347,  506,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  earning,  i,  366-403; 
literacy,  i,  438-447;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460.    (See  al^o  England  and  Wales.) 

Walker,  J.  Bruce,  assistant  superintenaent  of  emigration  for  Canada,  in  London, 
quoted,  ii,  615,  616. 

Washington:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127,  129,  149,  151,  155,  623;  citizenship,  i,  150,  152; 
Hebrew  farmers,  i,  576;  Norwe^an  farmers,  i,  548;  immigrants  destined  to,  ij  105- 
109;  farm  households  studied,  i,  639;  emigration  to  Canada,  ii,  617;  regulation  of 
banking,  ii,  435. 

Washington,  D.  C,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115.  (See  also  District 
of  Columbia.) 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  ii,  8. 

Water  suppler,  of  households  of  immigrants  in  cities,  i,  753.  (See  also  Housing  oon- 
ditions.  Toilet  accommodations^  etc.) 

Waterbury,  Conn. :  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 

Wawarsing,  N.  Y.,  Hebrew  agricultural  colony,  i,  577. 

Weekly  eamings.    See  Wa^s  and  eamings. 

Weight  of  native  and  foreign  bom,  compared,  ii,  510,  512,  514,  516,  519,  625,  526, 
534rn536,  538. 

Welfare  work.  See  Homes  and  aid  societies,  Benefits  in  addition  to  wages,  and  Aid 
furnished  to  immigrants. 

Welsh:  Definition,  i,  282,  283;  lansuaffe,  i,  225,  282,  283;  number  of  immigrants,  i, 
97,  171,  214,  215,  283,  625;  destinaUon,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United 
States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing;,  i,  103;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214,  283;  number 
of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336- 
347,  506,  507,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  ii.  136.  286-290;  age  at  time  of 
coining,  effect  on  literacy,  i,  446,  447;  occupation  aDroad,  i,  100,  101,  172,  173. 
357-363;  length  of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356,  636,  637;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United 
States,  effect  on  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463;  ii,  147-151,  263-266;  residence 
in  agricultural  locality,  i,  604;  occupation,  i,  117, 118,  363-366;  wages  and  eamings, 
i,  366-403,  405-411,  764-766;  family  income,  i,  412-417;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-153; 
in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237, 
270;  status  of  chUdren,  i,  470-474;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-31,  33-42, 
49-61,  64-66,  76-80;  literacy,  i,  99,  175,  438-447;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  ii,  152, 
153;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417-419;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  li,  137-142;  fecundity, 
ii,  469-500;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i, 
419-422;  size  of  apartments  and  of  households,  i,  426-430;  persons  per  room,  i, 
430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  retum  movement,  i,  112-118,  180,  182; 
visits  abroad,  i,  461-463;  numoer  in  Whiting,  Ind.,  i,  528;  in  Canada,  ii,  625.  (See 
also  English  and  Welsh.) 

Wend  or  Wind.    See  Slovenian. 

West:  Competes  with  Canada  for  immigrants,  ii,  609,  610;  population,  i,  621-623; 
peonage  in,  ii,  447.  (See  also  Fetcific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  States,  and  separate 
States?) 

West,  Mary  Mills,  author  of  reports  on  the  immigration  situation  in  Argentina  and 
Brazil,  i,  4;  abstracts  of  reports,  ii,  639-647. 
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West  Indian:  Number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  215;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98;* 
destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  states,  i,  104;  money  on 
landing,  i,  103;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  33&-347,  627-636;  occupation  abroad, 
i,  100,  101;  length  of  residence,  i,  116,  349-^56;  occupation,  i,  117, 118,  wages  and 
earnings,  i,  366-403;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-109;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii, 
237;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-31,  64-66:  literacy,  i,  99,  438-447;  citizenship,  i,  484- 
489;  return  movement,  i,  112-118;  in  Canada,  ii,  612,  626.  (See  ako  Cuban,  Porto 
Rican,  etc.) 

West  Indies:  Races  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  number  of  immigrants  from,  1820- 
1910,1,65-96;  Dutch  in,  i,  232;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134, 136, 137;  children 
of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  literacy,  i,  438-447. 
(See  also  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  etc.) 

West  Seneca,  N.  Y.,  representative  immipant  community,  i,  496. 

West  Virginia:  Foreign-bom  in.  i,  126.  128;  employees  in  manuAictures.  mines,  and 
quarries,  i,  492;  unmigrants  aestined  to,  i,  105-109;  regulation  of  banKine,  ii,  435; 
cases  of  peona^,  ii,  445;  insanity,  ii,  232.    (^See  cdso  Soutn,  bituminous  coal  mining. ) 

Western  Australia:  Immigration  and  emigration,  1851-1901,  ii,  632;  assisted  immigra- 
tion to,  ii,  633.    (See  (Uso  Australia.) 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio^  ii,  8. 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  111.,  li,  8. 

Wheeler,  William  R.,  member  of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  12, 165. 

White,  W.  J.,  director  of  Canadian  propaganda  in  United  States,  annual  report  quoted, 
ii,  608-610. 

White  Russian:  Definition  of  term,  i,  265;  poj^ulation,  i,  265.    (See  also  Russian.) 

White-slave  traffic:  Abstract  of  report  on,  li,  323-350;  conclusions,  i,  30;  recom- 
mendations, i,  46;  information  r^arding,  furnished  to  authorities,  i,  23;  between 
Europe  ana  United  States,  i,  30;  legislation  for  suppression  of,  ii,  577.  (See  also 
Prostitution.) 

White-slave  tniffic  act:  Of  June  25,  1910,  ii,  744-747;  result  of  Conmiission's  investi- 
gations, i,  30. 

Whitinff,  Ind.,  population,  and  immigration  to  oil  refineries,  i,  527,  528. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  immi^nts  as  chantv  seekers,  ii,  93-115. 

Williams,  Wm.,  comnussioner  at  Ellis  Island,  action  regarding  homes  and  aid  societies, 
ii.  314,  315,  322. 

Willis,  H.  Parker,  editorial  adviser  to  Immigration  Commission,  i,  12. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  immigration  to  leather  fectories,  i,  529. 

Wind  or  Wend.    See  Slovenian. 

Window  glass.    See  Glass  manufiicturinff. 

Wisconsin:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126, 128, 149, 151, 155;  citizenship,  i,  150, 152;  Hebrew 
farmers,  i,  576;  Italian  communities,  i,  560;  Polish  fiumers,  i,  583;  cheese  industry 
of  Green  County,  i,  549;  wages  of  sugar-beet  laborers,  i,  597;  immierants  destined 
to,  i,  105-109;  employees  in  manufactures,  mines,  and  quarries,  i,  492;  voting  laws 
lenient,  i,  153;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  private  banking  virtually  prohibited,  ii, 
434;  insanitv,  ii,  232;  emigration  to  Canada,  ii,  617. 

Wisconsin  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  ii^  8. 

Wissler,  Clark,  investigations  of  phenomena  oi  growth,  referred  to,  li,  553. 

Wives,  location  of.    See  Location  of  wives. 

Wives  at  work:  Families  having  income  from,  i,  413-415,  766;  seasonal  farm  labor, 
i,  597,  598,  600.    (See  also  Family  income  and  Woman  and  cmld  labor.) 

Wolf,  Simon,  hearinfi"  before  Immigration  Commission,  i,  19. 

Woman  and  child  labor:  Establishment  of  certain  inaustries  in  localities  where  such 
is  available,  i,  541;  in  textile  industry,  displaced  by  msdes  of  recent  immigration, 
i,  540;  amons  recent  immigrants,  San  fSuncisco,  cneaper  than  Japanese,  i,  663; 
seasonal  farm  labor,  i,  594-598;  Russian,  in  Hawaii,  i,  707.  (See  also  Family  income. 
Wives  at  work,  and  Children,  status  of.) 

Women:  Citizenship  of,  by  marriage,  ii,  828;  fecundity  of,  abstract  of  report  on,  ii, 
451-^500. 

Women's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  ii,  8. 

Woods,  Erville  B.,  assistant  to  statistician  of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  12. 

Woolen  and  worsted  manufacturing:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  302, 303;  households 
and  employees  studied,  i,  294,  323-333;  eamings,  i,  384-386,  388-395;  industry  in 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  described,  i,  512-516;  female  breadwinners  reported  as  woolen- 
mill  operatives,  i,  830-838;  Chinese  in  woolen  manufacturing,  San  Francisco,  1870, 
1,  655. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 
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Worcester,  Majas.:  Public  echool  pupiki,  ii,  14, 15, 17-23,  74;  teachefB,  ii,  52-63;  immi- 
grants as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93^-115;  foreign-bom  in  inale  population,  i,  151;citi£en- 
ship,  i,  152. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester,  Mass.,  ii,  8. 

Working  conditions:  Poor,  acc^ted  by  recent  immigrants,  i,  538, 539;  effect  of  recent 
immigrants,  i,  501;  poorer  in  bituminous  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  than  else- 
where^, 38;  seasonal  agricultural  labor,  i,  596,  597;  peonage,  ii,  439-449;  planta- 
tions, Hawaii,  i,  714-717. 

Workii]^  relations  between  old  and  new  immigrants,  i,  540.  (See  oho  Race  prejudioBy 
Assimilation,  etc.) 

Worsted.    See  Woolen  and  worsted  manufacturing. 

Wright,  Luke  E.,  executive  order  r^rarding  Chinese,  ii,  798. 

Wyoming:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127, 1%,.  149, 155,  623;  population,  i,  623;  citizenship, 
1,  150;  Hebrew  fanners,  i,  576;  imm^;rants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  regulation  of 
banking,  ii,  435. 

T. 

Yearly  earnings.    See  Wa^  and  eaminRs. 

Yearly  income.    See  Fanuly  income  OTia  Wa^  and  eaminpi. 

Yokaris  Brothers,  promoters  of  Greek  shoe-shining  parlors,  li,  398. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  14, 15, 17-23, 74;  teachers,  ii,  52-63;  foreign- 
bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  1, 152. 

Youngstown,  Onio:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  162; 
immigr&ntB  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115. 

Z. 

Zinc  smelting  and  manufacturings  employees  in,  i,  336-338,  343-348. 
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